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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  1839 


Jan. 

Hi,  1963 

Rep.  Teague  introduced  H.  R.  1839  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee .  Print 
of  bill  as  introduced. 

Jan. 

30,  1963 

House  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  1839. 

Feb. 

U,  1963 

House  committee  reported  H.  R.  1839.  H.  Report 
No.  25.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Feb. 

26,  1963 

House  passed  H.  R.  1839  without  amendment. 

Feb. 

28,  1963 

H.  R.  1839  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

Feb. 

20,  1961* 

Sen.  Mansfield  and  others  introduced  and  Sen. 
Mansfield  discussed  S.  2525  which  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Print  of  bill 
and  remarks  of  Sen.  Mansfield. 

Feb. 

25,  196!* 

Several  co-sponsors  added  to  S.  2525. 

Additional  remarks  of  Sen.  Mansfield. 

Feb. 

28,  1961* 

Sen.  Randolph  expressed  concern  over  effects  of 
beef  imports,  and  had  his  name  added  as  co¬ 
sponsor  of  S.  2525. 

Mar. 

9,  196U 

Sen.  Mansfield  submitted  amendment  to  H.  R.  1839 
to  restrict  meat  imports.  Print  of  amendment. 

July 

1,  1961* 

Senate  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  1839  with  a  meat-imports 
amendment • 

July 

2,  1961* 

Senate  committee  reported  H.  R.  1839  with  amend¬ 
ments.  S.  Report  No.  1167.  Print  of  bill  and 
report • 

July 

9,  1961* 

Sen.  Mansfield  spoke  in  support  of  his  proposed 
amendment  to  H.  R.  1839. 

July 

27,  1961* 

Senate  began  debate  on  H.  R.  1839. 

July 

28,  1961* 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  1839  with  amendments. 

Aug. 

3,  1961* 

Several  Representatives  discussed  H.  R.  1839. 

Aug. 

!*,  1961* 

Rep.  Martin  objected  to  request  to  send  H.  R. 
1839  to  conference. 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H«  R.  1839*  continued 


Aug,  196I4.  House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  to 

send  H,  R,  1839  to  conference,  H.  Res,  8ll*, 
H,  Report  No,  1698. 

Aug.  11,  196U  Both  Houses  agreed  to  send  H,  R,  1839  to 

conference. 


Aug.  17,  196U 
Aug.  18,  196U 
Aug.  22,  196U 


House  and  Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

House  received  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1839. 
H.  Report  No.  l82iw  Print  of  report. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  1839. 

Approved:  Public  Law  88-U82, 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  88-482 


MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTAS  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD 
ANIMALS. 

Provides  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  cattle  meat  and  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except  lambs) 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  U.  S.  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1964  should  not  exceed 
725,400,000  pounds,  except  that  this  quantity 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  for  any  calendar 
year  by  the  same  percentage  that  estimated  average 
annual  domestic  commercial  production  of  these 
items  in  that  calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding 
calendar  years  increases  or  decreases  in  comparison 
with  the  average  annual  domestic  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  items  during  the  years  1959 
through  1963,  inclusive.  Provides  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  for  each  calendar  year  after 
1964,  shall  estimate  and  publish  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescribed  by  the  above  formula  and  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  items  which  would  be  imported 
in  the  calendar  year,  and  that  the  President  shall 
by  proclamation  limit  the  total  quantity  which  may 
be  imported.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  allocate  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares  such 
countries  supplied  to  the  U.  S.  market  during  a 
representative  period.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  suspend  any  proclamation,  or  increase  the  total 
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quantity  proclaimed,  if  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  required  by  the  national  interest,  or 
the  supply  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  domestic 
demand  at  reasonable  prices,  or  trade  agreements 
entered  into  ensure  that  congressional  policy 
will  be  carried  out.  Provides  that  all  determina¬ 
tions  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  be  final. 

Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  permit  the 
free  entry  into  the  U.S.  of  wild  animals,  including 
birds  and  fish,  imported  for  certain  scientific  or 
educational  purposes. 
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A  BILL 


To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  11)30  o  p  ovide  for  the  fre 


s;.  i  ,v  ;  n  in  ml  ■  wild  rds 


2  tivi*  of  >hi  menc* t  n  Congv  \a 


(  . .  del  aniiii  Urd  imported -pecia  fo  ‘ 

7  for  sale  for  sucli  purpose . 


88tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  1839 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  14, 1963 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred 
-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  paragraph  1007  (b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 

4  U.S.C.  1201,  par.  1607  (b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “  (b)  Wild  animals  and  wild  birds  imported  specially  for 

6  exhibition,  whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or 

7  for  sale  for  such  purpose.” 

8  Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 

9  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of 
10  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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id  the  United  State*}. 


J  CONGRESSIONAL 
f  PROCEEDINGS 


OFFICE  OF 
BUDGET  AND  FINANC1 


OF  WT\ 


j ( For  information >6nly ‘ 
»  should  not  be  emoted 

!EST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  |  or  cite* 

Issued  January  31^1963 
For  actions  of  January  3fj,  1963 
88th-lstA  No,  15 


CONTENTS 

Administrative  practice.il 

Atomic  energy , . .  . . 8 

Bread . . . ,1 

Budget  „ . 10 

Committees.  ,  . . 3 


Payrolling. . . 
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Foreigm,  trade . 

. ./ 1,13 

Personnel ........... 

. 2 

Hearing  Examiners. 

jr»  «  <  o  •  1  i 

Public  debt,,. . 

. 4 

Imports. . 

1  £ 

Taxation. ........... 

. 2 

Information\  . . 

Trade  agreements.... 

. . .  .13 

Lands. ......  .  . . 

..7,9,12 

Wildlife. . . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Keating  introduced  afid  discussed  bill  to  establish  Office  of 

Federal  Administrative  Practice  and yCorps  of  hearing  commissioners.  Sen.  Javits 
introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  pj/ovide  closer  economic  ties  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth* 


HOUSE 

1*  IMPORTS,.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R. — 370 > — to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  L93Q  -with  respect  to.  .the -duty 
t'T'e'ALnieuL  uf  certain  uiend-;  H.  R«  1839,  to  provide  for  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  U.S.; 
lb — Rt — 2053 7 — fr^—pyovidc  fog  the  temporary  ouoponoioft"  gf  -febe-cfot-v-  -gn-corkboard 

insul-afeion -end  on  Gork  ctopper-s^ — and,,  with  amendment',,  Ht-'-Rj — 2-5-13}  --to-a^-s^u i r e 

Certain  packages  of  imported  articles  to  be  mark-e d-  to,  i-ad-i-c a t-e-  t he-count r y 

g>,£  their  origin, - p~, — hJ4 — 

2,  PAYROL  j/G;  PERSONNEL.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  tc  report Vbut  iid 
not  :ually  report)  H.  R.  2875,  relating  to  withholding  for  the  purposes  of 
inco  tax  imposed  by  certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees. 

p./D 


?MMITTEES.  The  Rules  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  repoiv 
H.  R.es.  55,  authorizing  certain  investigations  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  H  Res.  79,  to  authorize  the  committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  make  investigations  into  any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction, 
p.  D34 


-  2  - 


SENATE 


PUBLIC  DEBT.  Received  from  Treasury  a  proposed  bill  "to  provide  for  a  tempora¬ 
ry  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit”;  to  Finance  Committee,  p.  1313 


INFORMATION .  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  and  commended  several  items  commending 
theNpresentation  by  the  Secretary  of  a  special  centennial  award  to  Fare 

■z  for  the  production  of  award-winning  films  depicting  Amerj/can  agri- 
culturX,  pp.  1330-3 


6.  IMPORTS. 

broom  corn 


Curtis  urged  that  import  duties  be  increased  or(  brooms  made  of 
nd  inserted  a  statement  that  "Scores  of  broom  factories  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  be  forced  out  of  business  because  oJL  inability  to  com¬ 
pete  with  low-priced  imports."  pp.  1323-4 


7.  LANDS.  Received  ffcom  Interior  a  .proposed  bill  "to  compensate  range  users  for 
authorized  range  improvements  where  land  is  taken  to  be  devoted  to  Federal 
nonmilitary  use";  to^nterior  and  Insular  Affairs/Committee,  pp.  1313-4 


8.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  ReceivedNihe  annual  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
p.  1314  X  7 


IS  IN  APPEND] 


9.  LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Ban.  Cannon  inserting  an  address  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Nevada,  "Governing  a  Federally/Owned  State."  pp.  A393-4 


10.  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  of  RepC\Curtis  criticizing  the  President’s  bud¬ 
get  message  and  inserting  a  critical  Article,  pp.  A403-4 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


11.  HEARING  EXAMINERS.  S.  593, /6y  Sen.  Keating, establish  an  Office  of  Federal 
Administrative  Practice  ajrid  to  provide  for  th\  appointment  and  administration 

Remarks  of 


of  a  corps  of  hearing  c$ 
author,  pp.  1315-7 


aissioners;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 


12,  LANDS.  S.  601,  by  S/6n.  Moss,  to  authorize  and  direcKthat  the  national  land 
reserve  and  certain  other  lands  exclusively  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be  jfianaged  under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yieltr  of  products  and  services;  to  Interior  arni  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  1318-9 


13.  TRADE  AGREEMENT.  S.  602,  by  Sen.  Javits,  to  authorize  the  President,  in 

carrying/out  trade  agreements  with  fully  developed  countries  oV  areas,  to 
reduce ^duties  below  the  limitation  set  forth  in  section  201(b) (ri  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962;  to  Finance  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  1343-4 
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COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  JAN.  31. 

Cofiron  legislation,  H.  Agriculture  (Murphy  to  testify;  also  Commerce  and  Farm 
Bureau) . 

’resident’s  economic  report,  Jt.  Economic  Committee  (Secretary  Dillon  to  testify)N 
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,6.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  Rep.  Flood  appraised  the  Caribbean  situation,  saying,  "Among  th« 
most  encouraging  developments  there  have  been  recent  steps  toward  tha  long-he^ 
dream  of  a  union  of  Central  American  Republics,"  and  inserted  an  article, 
^Central  American  Common  Market."  pp.  1577-8 


17.  " 


ICATIONS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  report  on  the/hation- 
al  program  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system^  (H.  Doc.  56).  pp.  1537,  1585 


18.  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  Both  Houses  received  from  theiDefense  Department  a  proposed  bill 
"to  furthei 

vide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures,  to  authorize  payment  toward  the  con¬ 
struction  or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter  space"; /to  Armed  Services 
Committees.  pp\  1580,  1586 


19.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Both  Houses  received  the  ar 
Advisory  Commission \n  Intergovernmental  Relations,  pj 


m&l  report  of  the 
1580.  1587 


20 „  ORGANIZATION.  Received  \rom  the  Budget  Bureau  a  proposed  bill  "to  further 

amend  the  Reorganization  Vet  of  1949,  as  amended,  y&o  that  such  act  will  apply 
to  reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1, 
1965";  to  Government  Operations  Committee,  p. /i580 

21.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  Received  from  rfee  Postmaster' General  a  report  on  the  estimated 

amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  inVrred  by  /Tie  Postal  Establishment  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  the  performance  oy public  services.  p„  1580 

22,  IMPORTS,,  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  Fh — R-* — 370 ^ — fee — 

amend  the  Tarif  f-Ae-fr-o-f  1930  with  respect  to  the -duty  treatment  of  certain- 

•bread  (11.  Rc.pt .  22),  and  H.  R.  1839,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  U„  S.  (H,  R.ept,  25)  j  and  wy.th  ainendmcnb-fe-  -R-:- ■  ■  to  pro¬ 

vide  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  dut> 


stoppers  (H.  Rept.  26) 


'3.  PAYROLLING;  PERSONNEL.  Tha/Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendment 

H.  R,  2875,  relating  to /Withholding,  for  purposes  cV  bke  income  tax  imposed  by 


certain  cities,  on  the 


.on  corkboard  insulation  and  cork 


ompensation  of  Federal  employ 
ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


>es  (H.  Rept.  30).  p.  3.581 


24.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  tj6even  inserted  a  statement  by  the  R^Wiblican  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  /Committee  commenting  on  the  various  proposals  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  farm  message  and  stating  that  "We  applaud  the  Presic^nt’s  repudiation  of 
marketing  quotas  on  producers  of  livestock,  feed  grains,  dai^  products  and  all 
our  other  faror  commodities."  pp.  A478-9 

Rep.  Teaaoe  inserted  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tyrus  A,  Timm,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultui/ft  Economics  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  on  the  results  of  his 
study  of  /Che  forces  that  determine  foreign  agricultural  policy  in  c*i}is  country, 
pp.  A53/^6 

Alger  inserted  his  recent  newsletter  to  constituents  commenting  cn 
matters,  including  criticisms  of  the  President’s  farm  message.  \pP« 

A486-9 

)0D  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Mclntire  inserting  an  editorial, 

"Food  Cheaper  Today  Than  Ever  Before,"  and  stating  that  the  editorial  "points’ 
up  the  fact  that  food  is  still  the  consumer's  best  buy."  pp.  A4S6-7 


26.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Rep.  Aspinall  inserted  an  address  by  Ramsey  Clark,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Lands  Division,  on  the  importance  of  con- 
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serving  our  water  resources  and  urging  Federal-State  cooperation  in  resolving 
water  rights  problemsc  pp.  A479-81 


27.\ELECTRIFICATION.  ReP«  Michel  inserted  an  article  criticizing  REA  loans  an< 
interest  rates  and  stating  that  REA  "should  pay  the  Government  an  interest 
r\t:e  no  less  than  the  Government  is  obliged  to  pay,"  pp,  A481-2 

lep.  Saylor  inserted  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Idaho  PoWt  Company 
opposing  the  extension  of  the  Booneville  Power  marketing  area  to  spothern 
IdahoT\  pp.  A508-11 


2.8.  IRRIGATION 

in  the  MisJ 
p.  A492 


Rep.  Hall  inserted  an  item  on  increased  agricultuyfl  production 
>uri  Ozarks  resulting  from  irrigation  projects  in/the  area. 


29.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hagan^/Ga. ,  inserting  an 
article,  "Jpbm  Dutocan:  Georgia* s  Big  Man  in  Agriculture."  pp.  A467-8 


30.  AUTOMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Patman  inserting  an  article  on  the 
impact  of  automation,  \Layoff  Fear  Hits  White  Colbar  Men."  pp.  A471-2 


31.  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  of  various  Congressmen  making  insertions  regarding 
the  budget,  pp.  A477,  A47\  A487-8,  A494-6,  /500-1 ,  A506 


32.  RESEARCH.  Extension  of  remarksNof  Rep.  Harris  inserting  a  speech  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  on  growth  through  technology.  pp.  AS03-4 


33.  TRANSPORTATION.  Extension  of  remarks  ofr  Rep.  Younger  inserting  an  article,  "The 
Roll  and  Rock  of  Containerization  infTransport  Economics"  (pp.  A506-8) ,  and  an 
address  by  the  chairman  of  the  Eastrerk  Railroad  Presidents  Conference,  "The 
Crisis  in  U.  S.  Transportation"  Cpp.  A319-20). 


34.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  RepNsFlynt  inserting  an  address  by  the 
president  of  the  Interuationyl  Paper  Co.,  "America  in  a  ChallengingWorld. " 
pp.  A511-3 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  329^  by  Rep.  Dulski,  to  modify  th\  decrease  in  group  life 
insurance  at  age  tt/ox  after  retirement;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee.  Remarks,  gd:ri  author,  po.  1544-5 

H.  R.  3293, it#  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act\to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to  October  1,  195o\  the  minimum  annuity 
base  established  for  those  retired  after  that  date;  to  Posr\Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  1544-5 


'94,  by  Rep.  Dulski,  to  extend  benefits  under  the  Retired  Federal 


H.  R. 

Employeea^Health  Benefits  Act  to  the  survivors  of  retiree  annuitants  who  died 
before  yfipril  1,  1948,  and  to  employees  who  retired  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoyaty  and  Farm  Credit  Administration,  prior  to  July  1,  1961;  t\Post  Office 
andycivil  Service  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  1544-5 

R.  3295,  by  Rep.  Dulski,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to 


jualize  additional  annuities  in  return  for  contributions  of  annuitants\during 
^service  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum  annuity\inder 
such  act  at  the  time  of  their  retirement;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service'' 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  1544-5 

H.  R.  3296,  by  Rep.  Dulski,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  deduction  from 
original  annuities;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Remarks  of 
author,  pp.  1544-5 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  14, 1963 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

February  4, 1963 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  paragraph  1607  (b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 

4  U.S.C.  1201,  par.  1607  (b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “  (b)  Wild  animals  and  wild  birds  imported  specially  for 
0  exhibition,  whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or 

7  for  sale  for  such  purpose.” 

8  Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 

9  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of 
10  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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2  FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  BIRDS  AND  WILD  ANIMALS 

sist  principally  of  plumage  birds,  such  as  ostriches,  parrots,  flamingoes, 
etc. 

In  the  light  of  the  noncompetitive  character  of  the  imports  in 
question,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  feels  that  all  animal 
and  bird  exhibitors  should  be  able  to  purchase  directly  or  from  dealers 
those  live  specimens  which  they  believe  enhance  the  quality  of  their 
exhibitions  without  having  to  pay  import  duties  directly  or  indirectly 
on  such  specimens.  The  bill  would  also  serve  to  eliminate  certain 
customs  procedures  which  surround  dutiable  importations  and  thereby 
permit  rapid  customs  clearance  of  specimens  which  could  be  damaged 
by  delayed  customs  clearance. 

H.R.  1839  is  identical  to  a  bill  reported  by  your  committee  and 
unanimously  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  87th 
Congress,  H.R.  7678. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  recommending  passage  of  H.R. 
1839. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL,  AS 

REPORTED 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

PARAGRAPH  1607(b)  OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1201  par.  1607(b)) 

TITLE  II— FREE  LIST 

Section  201.  That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs,  when  imported  into 
the  United  States  or  into  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Wake  Island,  Midway  Islands,  Kingman 
Reef,  Johnston  Island,  and  the  island  of  Guam),  shall  be  exempt  from 
duty: 

******* 

Par.  1607.  (a)  *  *  * 

[(b)  Wild  animals  and  birds  intended  for  exhibition  in  zoological 
collections  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  and  not  for  sale  or 
profit.] 

( b )  Wild  animals  and  wild  birds  imported  specially  for  exhibition, 
whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or  for  sale  for  such  purpose. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  CCC  supplemental  appropriation  measure.  Rep. 
Latta  urged  farmers  to  vote  to  reject  wheat  certificate  program.  Rep.  Dole  in¬ 
troduced  and  discussed  bill  to  require  holding  of  wjreat  referendum  prior  to  May  15, 
1963. 


HOUSE 

1.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  repdtted  H.  J.  Res. 

284  (H.  Rept<  35),  which  includes  $508,172,000  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Commodity  predit  Corporation  for  Title  I,  Public  Law  480  activities  for  fiscal 
year  196 for  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreigK currencies, 
p.  2878/ 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  afe  reported  '  H.  R.  2053,  to  provide  for  d-ye^r  sus- 
pejareion  of  the  duty  on  importation  of  corkboard  insulation  and  cork  stoppers, 

2843 

Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  2513,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require 
certain  new  packages  of  imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate  the  country 
of  origin,  pp.  2840-2  _  \ 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  1839,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  in  the  U.  S.  pp.  28U2-3 
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tended  for  exhibition  in  the  U.S.  pp.  2842-3 

Rep.  Mills  stated  that  H.  R.  370  would  not  be  called  up  today  because  of 
the  objection  of  Rep.  Reuss.  pp.  2843-4 

Rep.  Harvey,  Ind. ,  praised  the  inclusion  of  the  amendment  to  the  Trade 
expansion  Act  of  1962  which  "required  all  Communist  countries,  including  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  to  have  their  products  dutiable  at  the  full  duty  ratj'/" 
pp\  2865-6 

3.  WHEAT.  \Rep.  Latta  criticized  the  forthcoming  wheat  certificate  referendum 

especially  its  relation  to  the  small  wheat  farmer,  pp.  2868-70 

4.  BUDGET.  Rep^  Gonzale^inserted  the  President's  recent  statement  before  the 

American  Bankers  Association  which  included  comments  on  appropriations,  the 
public  debt,  fences,  etc.  pp.  2872-5 

5.  GRAIN.  Rep.  Latt\  inserted  an  article,  "USDA  Acts  to  Bre^k  Grain  Price  in  12 

States,"  criticizil^  the  grain  pricing  policy  of  CCC  aj*n  recommending  stronger 
action,  pp.  2870-1 

6.  SCIENCE.  Rep.  Weaver  spoke  about  the  achievements  At  the  U.N.  Conference  on 

Science  and  Technology  f^>x  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas  and  inserts 
his  speech  presented  at  toe  conference,  pp.  28o3-5 

7.  BUILDINGS.  Rep.  Jones,  Mo.,  criticized  the  extent  of  GSA  plans  to  construct 

Federal  buildings  in  small  cotraHunities.  v/  2837 

itemsNin  AB^ENDIX 

8.  ASC  COMMITTEES.  Extension  of  remarks^f  Rep.  Mclntire  asking  "what  should  be 

the  makeup  and  purpose"  of  the  ASC/comhiittees  at  the  State  and  county  levels 
and  inserting  an  article,  "'Don't' Pack  ASC, '  Farmers  Say  3  To  1."  pp.  A957-8 

9.  REA.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hendersons,  inserting  REA  Administrator  Clapp's 

address  before  the  Tarheel  EJfectric  Membership  Ass'n.  pp.  A959-61 

10.  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Wilson\nserting  an  article  criticizing 

an  alleged  patronage  clearance  system  in  the  Government's  summer  employment  oi 
students,  pp.  A961-2 

11.  POULTRY.  Extension  /5f  remarks  of  Rep.  Stephens  inserting  a  Ga.  Poultry  Federa¬ 

tion  resolution  cpfmmending  the  appointment  of  Rep.  Hagaq  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Poultry,  p.  A963 

12.  COTTON.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Stephens  inserting  Rep.\porn's  address  on 

farm  problejifs  with  particular  reference  to  cotton  farms  in  tn^  South,  p.  A966 

13.  INFORMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Wilson,  Calif.,  and  f>erwinski  in¬ 

serting articles ,  "Mr.  Kennedy's  Management  of  the  News,"  and  "Infcnlt  to  the 
People  and  the  Press,"  criticizing  "deliberate  obstruction"  of  information. 
ppyA967-9,  A981-2 

14.  MINING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cbonoweth  inserting  the  declaration  of 
policy  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Western  Mining  Conferenced 
pp.  A969-70 


15.  YOUTH.  Rep.  Hall  (Mo.)  inserted  an  editorial  criticizing  the  President's  pro-\ 
posed  youth  employment  programs  as  a  confession  of  "failure  of  individual 
opportunity  under  free  enterprise."  p,  A972 
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container  for  other  goods  offered  for  sale,  or 
repackaged,  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  new 
^package,  such  article,  container,  or  new 
package  shall  be  marked  in  such  manner  as 
toVindicate  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in  the 
United  States  the  English  name  of  the  coun¬ 
try  oKprigin  of  such  article.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  finds  that  compliance  with 
the  marking  requirements  of  this  subsection 
would  necessitate  such  substantial  changes 
in  customarNtrade  practices  as  to  cause  un¬ 
due  hardship  >and  that  repackaging  of  the 
article  in  question  is  otherwise  than  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  origin  of  such 
article.  Subsection*. (d)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  respectVf  the  marking  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection  unless  the  articles 
are  repackaged  before  release  from  customs 
custody.”  \ 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  ( as  selettered  by  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section)\pf  such  section 
304  is  amended  by  adding  at  rbe  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences  Any  person 
who  violates  subsection  (e)  shal\  upon  con¬ 
viction,  be  fined  not  more  than  (o\oo  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  one  year,\>r  both. 
Any  article  offered  for  sale  [by  theNperson 
repacking  such  article]  in  violation  o\ sub¬ 
section  (e)  shall  be  subject  to  seizure\md 
forfeitures  under  this  subsection  shall  \je 
that  the  duties  with  respect  to  seizures  anti 
forfeitures  under  this  subsection  shall  be ' 
performed  by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other 
persons  as  may  be  authorized  or  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.” 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  articles  entered  for  consumption  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption 
on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  “subdivsion” 
and  Insert:  “subdivision”. 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  “Packages.” 
and  insert:  “Packages,  Etc. — ”. 

On  page  2,  beginning  in  line  25,  strike  out 
"persons”  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
“package”  in  line  3  on  page  3  and  insert: 
“person,  and  offered  for  sale  for  use  as  (or 
used  as)  the  container  for  other  goods  offered 
for  sale,  or  repackaged  and  offered  for  sale  in 
the  new  package,  such  container  or  new 
package”. 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  “and  that/ 
repackaging  of  the  article  in  question"  ana 
Insert:  "and,  when  the  article  is  repackaged, 
that  the  repackaging”.  7 

On  page  3,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out/' Any 
person  who  violates  subsection  (e)  ’’end  in¬ 
sert:  “Any  person  who,  with  intenjr to  con¬ 
ceal  the  country  of  origin  of  article, 

violates  any  provision  of  subsection  (e)  with 
respect  to  such  article”.  / 

On  page  3,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "Any 
article  offered  for  sale  [by/the  person  re¬ 
packing  such  article]  in  /violation  of  sub¬ 
section  (e)”  and  insert/  “Where  any  con¬ 
tainer  or  package  whi^h  is  required  to  be 
marked  in  accordance/with  subsection  (e)  is 
not  so  marked,  such  container  or  package 
and  the  contents  o7  such  container  or  pack¬ 
age”.  / 

The  computtee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  / 

Mr.  MIL&jS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R. 
2513,  which  was  introduced  by  our  col¬ 
league yon  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  would 
apiend  section  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
/marking  requirements  in  the  case  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  imported  in  containers 


required  to  be  marked  to  show  country 
or  origin. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill — 

First,  to  provide,  when  such  articles 
are  repackaged  in  the  United  States  and 
offered  for  sale,  that  the  new  packages 
be  marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin 
of  their  contents ; 

Second,  to  require  that  the  containers 
in  which  such  articles  are  imported  be 
marked — in  addition  to  the  country-of- 
origin  marking — to  indicate  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  repackages  such  articles  that 
subject  to  penalties  of  law  the  new  pack¬ 
ages  must  be  marked  to  indicate  to  an 
ultimate  purchaser  the 'country  of  origin 
of  their  contents;  and 

Third,  to  require,  when  such  articles 
are  sold  for  use  as — or  used  as — con¬ 
tainers  for  other  goods  offered  for  sale, 
that  such  containers  be  marked  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  an  ultimate  purchaser  of  the 
goods  offered  for  sale  in  such  containers 
the  country  of  origin  of  such  containers. 

The  report  of  the  committee  spell/ 
out  in  more  detail  the  specific  back¬ 
ground  which  gave  rise  to  this  bill/as 
well  as  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  apply./  The 
'•committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  is  necessary  and  that  thg  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  be  mad/ by  it  will 
strengthen  the  marking  Requirements 
contained  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended.  / 

This  bill  is  similar  m  the  bill  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  MeansVin  the/last  Congress  and 
which  passed  she  House  unanimously,  ex¬ 
cept  for  certabychanges  which  expand 
the  bill  in  sonte^  degree.  The  report 
makes  clear  Vthesti  additional  amend¬ 
ments.  Th/  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  /manimousSjn  recommending 
enactment  of  H.R.  251^v 

Mr.  /BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  2513\would  amend 
the  ^customs  provision  of  trie  Tariff  Act 
of /1930  so  as  to  protect  thX American 
public  by  requiring  more  adequate  mark¬ 
ing  of  repackaged  imported  artistes. 

Information  has  been  presented \o  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  tha\ar- 
ticles  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  repackaged  often  are  not  designated 
as  imported  on  the  new  package.  The* 
repackaging  process  results  in  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  the  designation  of  the  country  of 
origin.  The  failure  to  include  the  coun¬ 
try  of  origin  on  a  package  often  results 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  contents  there¬ 
in  are  of  American  origin.  The  failure 
to  reveal  the  source  of  an  article  results 
in  the  failure  of  a  potential  American 
purchaser  to  be  fully  informed  prior  to 
the  time  he  makes  a  purchase. 

H.R.  2513  would  make  three  substan¬ 
tive  changes  in  existing  law  to  correct 
this  problem.  First,  it  would  be  required 
that  articles  removed  from  a  container 
be  marked  to  show  the  country  of  ori¬ 
gin  on  the  repackaging.  Second,  con¬ 
tainers  for  articles  for  export  to  the 
United  States  must  be  marked  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  the  event  of  repackaging, 
such  repackaging  must  contain  the 
designation  of  the  country  of  origin. 
Third,  when  such  articles  are  themselves 
used  as  containers,  they  must  be  marked 


so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  penalty  provision 
for  failure  to  comply  with  these/marking 
requirements  with  intent  to  cdnceal  the 
country  of  origin.  / 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Committee  in 
unanimously  approving  jfcfris  legislation 
that  the  provisions  of  II. R.  2513  would 
further  serve  to  protect  the  consumer  by 
informing  him  as  to/the  origin  of  arti¬ 
cles  he  may  purchase.  This  bill  would 
aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  existing  marking  requirements  as 
presently  contained  in  the  law,  and  I 
therefore  urge  its  favorable  considera¬ 
tion.  jT 

(Mr.  HfiRLONG  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Miixs)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend/his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recc/d.) 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  described  the  overall  purposes  of 
'H.R.  2513.  I  would  simply  like  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  this  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  advised  that  practices  have  de¬ 
veloped  under  existing  law  under  which 
articles,  imported  in  containers  marked 
to  show  the  country  of  origin,  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  containers  and  then 
either  first,  repackaged  and  sold  with¬ 
out  noting  on  the  new  packages  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  contents  or  the 
fact  that  the  same  are  of  foreign  origin, 
or  second,  sold  for  use  or  used  as  con¬ 
tainers  for  other  goods  offered  for  sale 
without  marking  such  containers  to 
show  their  country  of  origin.  Under¬ 
standably,  these  practices  have  created 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  certain  pur¬ 
chasers  as  to  the  origin  of  the  articles  in¬ 
side  the  new  packages  or  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  containers.  In  some  cases,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  indication  of  foreign  origin 
has  caused  purchasers  to  assume  that 
the  package  or  container  and  the  con¬ 
tents  were  of  American  origin.  Thus,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  our  marking  laws — 
namely,  to  give  the  purchaser  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  country  of  origin — is  thwarted 
in  these  cases. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  304,  as 
amended  by  the  bill,  would  continue 
without  change  the  existing  requirement 
that  the  immediate  container — if  any — 
W  such  other  container  or  containers 
ah  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
thev  1 Treasury,  of  any  article  excepted 
fromvthe  marking  requirements  by  sub¬ 
division  (3)  of  section  304(a) ,  be  marked 
in  suclra  manner  as  to  indicate  to  an  ul¬ 
timate  purchaser  in  the  United  States 
the  EnglisKmame  of  the  country  of  origin 
of  such  artiote.  The  bill  would  add  a  re¬ 
quirement  tnfcff  any  such  container  or 
containers  shaPL  also  be  marked  in  such 
manner  as  to  intricate  to  any  person  who 
repackages  such  article  that,  subject  to 
penalties  of  law,  tntinew  package  must 
be  marked  to  indicate  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser  the  English  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  itNpontents.  The 
marking  requirements  of  subsection  (b) , 
as  amended  by  the  bill,  ape  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  section  304,  includ¬ 
ing  the  same  exceptions  as  a  inapplica¬ 
ble  to  articles  under  section  304(a)  (3) . 
With  respect  to  the  requirement  tl\at  the 
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conttfiners  of  certain  imported  articles 
must  >e  marked  to  indicate  to  any  per¬ 
son  wns  repackages  such  articles  that 
the  new\package  must  be  marked  to 
show  the  5|nglish  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  of contents,  the  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ex¬ 
cept  any  article^ rom  this  requirement  if 
such  article  is  not  usually  repackaged 
before  delivery  an  ultimate  pur¬ 
chaser.  \ 

A  new  subsection  (ta  would  be  added 
by  the  bill  to  section  5Q4  of  the  Tariff 
Act.  The  new  subsection  applies  with 
respect  to  imported  articled  the  contain¬ 
ers  of  which  are  required  tta be  marked 
to  show  the  country  of  origin  of  such 
articles.  When  such  an  article  is  re¬ 
moved  from  such  a  container  anti  either 
first,  is  offered  for  sale  for  use  — or 
used  as — the  container  for  other  goods 
offered  for  sale,  or  second,  is  repackaged 
and  offered  for  sale  in  the  new  packag^. 
new  subsection  (e)  requires  the  contain' 
er — the  imported  article — or  the  new 
package  to  be  marked  in  such  manner 
as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate  purchaser 
in  the  United  States  the  English  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  imported 
article.  The  new  subsection  would  not 
apply  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  first,  that  compliance 
with  the  marking  requirements  of  the 
subsection  would  necessitate  such  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  in  customary  trade 
practices  as  to  cause  undue  hardship, 
and  second,  when  the  article  is  repack¬ 
aged,  that  the  repackaging  is  otherwise 
than  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
origin  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  contains  othgr 
provisions  which  include  certain  safe¬ 
guards  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Without  any  intention  to  be  all  in¬ 
clusive,  the  following  are  examples  of 
the  types  of  situations  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
bill :  repackaging  of  woodscrews  that  are 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  bulk 
containers;  repackaging  of  tomatoes 
which  are  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  bulk  containers;  the  importation  of 
glass  containers  in  bulk  where  such  con¬ 
tainers  are  sold  for  use  as,  or  used  as, 
containers  for  other  goods  offered  for 
sale,  such  as  Coca-Cola  bottles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new  subject, 
as  has  been  indicated  by  the  statement 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  since  a 
similar  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  unanimous  consent  last 
year,  and  a  bill  on  this  subject  also  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  86th 
Congress.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
serve  a  good  purpose. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  BIRDS 
AND  WILD  ANIMALS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals 


and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  this  provides  for 
the  importation  of  any  wild  bovine  or 
wild  hog  meat  since  the  bill  deals  with 
wild  animals. 

I  ask  this  question  because  in  1962 
there  was  imported  into  this  country  a 
record  of  1,700  million  pounds  of  dressed 
meat.  I  am  told  that  this  displaced  the 
consumption  of  some  500  million  bushels 
of  corn  necessary  to  feed  out  the  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  t&am,  pork,  and  other 
meat  products  representing  these  im¬ 
ports.  Do  I  understand  that  this  does 
not  permit  further  importation  of  edible 
meats? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not.  This  applies 
only  to  the  importation  of  wild  animals 
and  wild  birds  such  as  are  imported  spe¬ 
cifically  for  exhibit,  or  for  sale  for  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  zoos  and  places  of  that  sort.  It 
could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  the 
gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  a  highly  contradictory  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  House  to  pass  a  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  act  which  permits  this  heavy 
inflow  of  dressed  and  edible  meats  and 
at  the  same  time  subsidize  the  farmers 
who  produce  corn,  and  then  these 
farmers  not  be  able  to  feed  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  surplus  corn  to  meat 
animals  in  this  country?  Would  the 
gentleman  think  there  was  something 
highly  contradictory'  about  this  kind  of 
situation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  well  aware  of  the  statements 
made  in  connection  with  ?the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  he 
is  well  aware  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  itself  that  causes  tariffs  to  be 
reduced. 

We  were  giving  the  President  the  au¬ 
thority  in  connection  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  if  they  were  willing  and  it 
was  possible  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
of  mutual  lowering  of  duties.  We  were 
not  saying  to  him  that  he  reduce  the 
duty  with  respect  to  any  meat  products, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  the  procedure 
that  is  available  under  that  act  for  hear¬ 
ing  and  discussion  on  any  article  that 
may  be  selected  for  purposes  of  the 
lower  duty  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  would  yield  further - 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  he  is  aware,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  Polish 
ham,  for  instance,  has  never  been  the 
subject  matter  of  a  trade  agreement  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  history  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program — I  repeat,  during  all  the 
history  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram — so  that  the  hams  that  may  come 
in  in  competition  with  those  fine  hams 
that  are  produced  here  in  the  United 
States  come  in  under  the  rate  of  duty 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  1930. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
committee  which  handles  the  legis¬ 
lation  dealing  with  tariffs,  could  be  of 
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immeasurable  help  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  if  he  would  give  him  some 
help  toward  imposing  tariffs  that  would 
shut  off  at  least  a  substantial  part  of 
these  meat  imports  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  so  that  we  would  not  be  confronted 
with  the  situation  of  paying  subsidies 
to  the  farmers  who  are  unable  to  feed 
500  million  bushels  of  corn  because  the 
equivalent  in  meat  products  have  been 
supplied  by  foreign  farmers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para¬ 
graph  1607(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1201,  par.  1607(b))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Wild  animals  and  wild  birds  im¬ 
ported  specially  for  exhibition,  whether  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or  for 
sale  for  such  purpose.” 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
tenth  day  following  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  1839,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  the  Honorable  Charles  M. 
Teague,  of  California,  is  to  amend  para¬ 
graph  1607(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  to  permit  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  birds  and  wild  animals  im¬ 
ported  specially  for  exhibition,  whether 
intended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or 
for  sale  for  such  purpose. 

At  the  present  time,  paragraph  1607 
(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  permits  the 
free  importation  of  wild  animals  and 
birds  intended  for  exhibition  in  zoologi¬ 
cal  collections  for  educational  or  scien¬ 
tific  purposes,  and  not  for  sale  or  profit. 
The  pending  bill  would  extend  this  duty¬ 
free  treatment  to  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  imported  by  any  importer  for  ex¬ 
hibition  for  any  purpose  and  also  such 
animals  and  birds  imported  by  a  person 
or  firm  who  in  turn  would  sell  the  ani¬ 
mals  or  birds  for  ultimate  use  in  exhibi¬ 
tions  for  any  purpose. 

Wild  animals  which  would  most  like¬ 
ly  be  imported  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1607(b),  as  amended  by  this 
bill,  would  include  monkeys,  elephants, 
leopards,  lioils,  and  snakes.  Wild  birds 
which  most  likely  would  be  imported 
would  consist  principally  of  plumage 
birds,  such  as  ostriches,  parrots,  flamin¬ 
goes,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  light  of  the  noncompetitive 
character  of  the  imports  in  question,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  of  the 
opinion  that  all  animal  and  bird  exhibi¬ 
tors  should  be  able  to  purchase  directly 
or  from  dealers  those  live  specimens 
which  they  believe  enhance  the  quality 
of  their  exhibitions  without  having  to 
pay  import  duties  directly  or  indirectly 
on  such  specimens.  The  bill  would  also 
serve  to  eliminate  certain  customs  pro¬ 
cedures  which  surround  dutiable  impor¬ 
tations,  and  thereby  would  permit  rapid 
customs  clearance  of  specimens  which 
could  be  damaged  by  delayed  customs 
clearance. 
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H.R.  1839  is  identical  to  a  bill  reported 
by  your  committee  and  unanimously 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  87th  Congress — HR.  7678 — and 
the  Committee  on  Wlys  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  again  recommending  en¬ 
actment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  1839  would  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
permit  the  free  importation  of  wild  birds 
and  wild  animals  imported  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the 
importer  or  to  be  sold  by  him  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Present  law  now  authorizes  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
that  are  to  be  exhibited  in  zoological  col¬ 
lections  for  educational  or  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  provided  they  are  not  intended  for 
sale  or  profit.  The  bill  would  extend  the 
duty-free  treatment  to  such  animals  and 
birds  imported  by  an  importer  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  for  any  purpose  as  well  as  animals 
and  birds  imported  by  an  individual  who 
in  turn  would  sell  the  animals  and  birds 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  animals  and  birds  to  be  imported 
under  this  legislation  would  essentially 
be  of  a  noncompetitive  character  with 
anything  available  domestically.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  bill  would  eliminate  certain 
custom  procedures  which  make  the  im¬ 
portation  of  such  animals  and  birds  a 
difficult  practice. 

This  legislation,  which  was  cospon¬ 
sored  by  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  California  [Mr.  Utt  and 
Mr.  Teagtje],  in  the  87th  Congress,  was 
unanimously  passed  by  this  body  in  that 
Congress.  The  present  bill  is  identical 
to  that  legislation,  and  I,  therefore,  urge 
its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP 
DUTIES  ON  CORKBOARD  INSULA¬ 
TION  AND  ON  CORK  STOPPERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  the  immediate  conV 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2053)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  temporary  suspension^ of 
the  duty  on  corkboard  insulation  avd  on 
cork  stoppers,  which  was  unanunously 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  / 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  or  the  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speajrer,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  Imsk  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  whether  it  is  necessary  to  import 
cork  for  stoppers  nfl  flasks  and  other 
such  devices?  Ther report  does  not  say 
whether  these  arywater  or  liquor  glasses. 
Cannot  stoppeyr  for  flasks  be  made  in 
this  country?/^ 

Mr.  MILLST  Mr.  Speaker,  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  is  the  one  asking  for  this 
particular  Legislation,  because  the  cork 
insulation  and  cork  stoppers  dealt  with 
in  thur  bill  are  no  longer  produced  in 
the  ./United  States.  This  is  a  request 
from  the  industry  itself. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
rash  of  bills  introduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress  that  are  going  to  his  commit¬ 
tee,  many  of  them  in  the  nature  of 
special  privilege,  to  protect  certain  in¬ 
dustries  in  this  country  against  the  in¬ 
roads  of  foreign  imports  due  to  low 
tariffs.  So  that  I  am  not  surprised  that 
an  industry  would  want  treatment  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  the  industry  that 
produces  these  articles  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  knows  that  cork 
itself  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  but  is  imported  from  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  ef¬ 
fective  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump-. 
tion,  during  the  three-year  period  beginning 
on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment/of 
\his  Act,  and  with  respect  to  articles  coyft'ed 
bNf  entries  the  liquidation  of  which  has  not 
become  final  on  the  date  of  enactment  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  of  the 
TarifrSAct  of  1930,  no  duty  shall  be  imposed 
upon  articles  described  in  paragraph  1511 
of  the  Tsauff  Act  of  1930  as —  / 

(1)  “cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief 

value  of  cork,  cork  waste,  or  granulated  or 
ground  cork\  in  blocks,  £1  abs,  boards,  or 
planks”;  \  / 

(2)  “stoppersXover  tfiree-fourths  of  one 
inch  in  diameter,  naeasored  at  the  larger  end, 
wholly  or  in  chieXXalue  of  natural  cork 
bark”;  or 

(3)  “stoppers,  Jmree^fourths  of  one  inch 

or  less  in  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger 
end,  wholly  orym  chief  value  of  natural  cork 
bark”.  /  \ 

With  toe  following  committee  amend- 
_ment:  Page  2,  line  5,  afte\  the  semi¬ 
colon  Jnsert  “or”.  \ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

toy  \ 

>Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  puroose 
/f  H.R.  2053,  which  was  introduced,  by 
'our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Hermans 
Schneebeli,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  sus¬ 
pend  for  a  3 -year  period  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  under  paragraph  1511  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  of  1930  on  cork  insulation  and 
certain  cork  stoppers. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  informed  that  cork  insulation 
and  cork  stoppers  dealt  with  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  are  no  longer  produced  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  former  do¬ 
mestic  producers  of  these  products  sup¬ 
port  this  legislative  proposal  to  tem¬ 
porarily  suspend  the  duties  on  these 
products. 

Cork  insulation  is  a  material  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  for  low -temperature  appli¬ 
cations,  such  as  cold  storage  rooms,  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  and  trucks,  refrigerated 
warehouses,  ice  cream  hardening  rooms, 
fur  storage  vaults,  and  so  forth.  After 
cutting  and  fitting,  cork  insulation  is 
also  used  for  pipe  coverings  in  U.S.  Navy 
vessels,  for  ammunition  plugs  for  guns  on 
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naval  cruisers,  and  other  slow-fire  anf- 
munition  used  by  the  Navy.  / 

Cork  stoppers  are  cylinders  of ycork 
which  are  used  for  closing  the  apsrtures 
of  bottles,  jars,  flasks,  and  simti&r  con¬ 
tainers.  / 

The  pending  bill  will  be  effective  with 
respect  to  articles  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  dur¬ 
ing  the  3 -year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  after  the  date  oY  enactment,  and 
also  with  respect  to  .articles  covered  by 
entries  the  liquidation  of  which  has  not 
become  final  on  tile  date  of  enactment 
by  virtue  of  the  Provisions  of  section  514 
of  the  Tariff  Ace  of  1930. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  a  bill — H.R. 
12213 — whion  was  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on/Ways  and  Means  and  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  87th  Congress,  on  which 
favorable  reports  were  received  by  the 
committee  from  the  Departments  of 
Stifle,  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
Tme  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
mnanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  2053  would  tem¬ 
porarily  suspend  for  a  3-year  period  the 
duties  imposed  on  cork  insulation  and 
certain  cork  stoppers  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  Cork  insulation  and  stop¬ 
pers  have  a  variety  of  domestic  uses, 
including  use  by  our  Navy  with  respect 
to  naval  guns  and  ammunition.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  similar  materials 
are  no  longer  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  that  former  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  are  supporting  this  legislation. 
This  bill  was  unanimously  passed  by  this 
body  in  the  last  Congress  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  we  again  act  favorably  upon  it. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
BREAD  AND  TARIFF  TREATMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  ELECTRON  MICRO¬ 
SCOPES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
our  purpose  to  call  up  two  additional 
.bills,  H.R.  370  and  H.R.  2874,  both  of 
Much  passed  the  House  by  unanimous 
consent  in  the  last  session;  but  because 
theVhairman  has  been  notified  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rettss] 
that  Imwould  object  to  H.R.  370  being 
called  uto  today,  that  bill  will  not  be 
called  upX  and  because  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibal]  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  cnSirman  he  would  object  to 
H.R.  2874  if  \t  is  called  up,  that  bill 
likewise  will  noVbe  called  up  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  atNthis  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yieldSto  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  not  those 
bills  be  called  up  today?  \ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Because  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Committee  \>n  Ways 
and  Means,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
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kncHys,  has  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past,  where  any  Member  of  the 
Housexnotified  him  ahead  of  time  he 
would  hkve  to  object  to  one  of  these  bills 
being  called  up,  has  refrained  from  call¬ 
ing  the  mils  up  for  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  passag<K  and  has  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the\h airman  has  made  today. 

Mr.  GROSS. 'Well,  is  this  because  the 
sponsor  or  the  a'txthor  of  the  bill  is  not 
present?  \ 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then.kvhat  is  the  rea¬ 
son?  \ 

Mi*.  MILLS.  I  do  this  to  be  consid¬ 
erate  of  Members.  It  is  ribt  necessary 
for  the  individual  Member  even  to  be 
present,  in  cases  where  he  has  notified 
me  that  he  finds  the  bill  objectionable 
at  this  point.  It  is  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  be  considerate  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  something  goc 
ing  on  today  that  obstructs  the  business 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  suggest  to  me  in  any 
way,  in  connection  with  any  bill  that 
was  voted  out  of  the  committee  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  that  he  had  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,  some  reservation,  and  that 
if  I  called  it  up  today,  for  unanimous- 
consent  passage,  he  would  have  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  it  today,  then  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  I  would  not  call  it 
up.  It  would  not  even  be  necessary  for 
the  gentleman  to  make  his  objection  to 
the  bill  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  if  he  is  offer¬ 
ing  me  this  privilege  and  opportunity, 
let  me  say  to  him  that  I  will  object 
every  day  to  bringing  up  bills  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  or  a 
continuation  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  may  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  will  not  undertake  to  do  that 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  say 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  this  in/ 
stance  is  doing  is  perfectly  proper.  This 
is  a  Consent  Calendar  operation.  How 
silly  it  would  be  to  call  up  bills/that 
he  knows  would  be  objected  to.  / 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not?  Leg  us  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tirmvbf  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 


REPORT  ON  MISSISSIPPI 

(Mr.  DIGGS  askecr  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend/his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  the 
text  of  a  report/ 

Mr.  DIGGS;  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  Adviso/y  Committee  has  just  sub¬ 
mitted  to  tne  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  ^Report  on  Mississippi,”  dated 
January  1963.  This  is  a  summary  of 
documented  cases  and  findings  concern¬ 
ing  legal  developments  in  the  State  of 


Mississippi  constituting  a  denial  to 
Negro  citizens  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  this  report 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
hope  that  through  the  reprinting  of  this 
full  summary  report  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  it  will  come  to  the 
attention  of  citizens  of  this  country 
everywhere.  It  remains  fearfully  true 
that  good  men  of  good  nations  lose  them¬ 
selves  their  freedom,  their  liberties,  op¬ 
portunities,  dignity,  and  all  they  hold 
sacred  as  they  stand  silent  in  the  face  of 
great  evils  suppressing  and  violating  the 
rights  of  some. 

In  its  preface  to  this  report,  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  has  this  to  say: 

All  of  us  are  Mlssisslppians  and  some  of 
us  have  lived  all  our  lives  in  Mississippi. 
Yet  the  extent  and  the  manner  of  apparent 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  law  on  the 
basis  of  color,  as  revealed  in  these  meetings, 
has  been  a  profound  shock  to  us.  We  are 
alarmed  at  the  direction  our  society  seems 
to  be  taking,  and  we  believe  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  Mississippians  will 
shfire  this  alarm  as  the  facts  become  known 
to  them. 

Mrv,  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  all  the  member/ 
ship  of  t^e  U.S.  Congress  and  the  ovgr- 
whelming  qnajority  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Nations  will  share  this  alarm  sfe  the 
facts  become,  known  to  them  aou  they 
will  respond  t\  a  national  emergency  as 
perilous  to  the\afety  of  thi/Nation  as 
a  new  Pearl  Harbor  or  Cuban  missile 
buildup.  \  / 

This  is  a  shocking,  report  of  brutali¬ 
ties  and  terror  of  Nak/ regime  type.  I 
have  had  occasion  to/read  other  official 
Government  reportsim  Mississippi  which 
make  the  Advisory  Committee’s  sum¬ 
mary  I  wish  to  /lace  on  the  Record  a 
pale  tale  in  co/trast.  Yet  nk  one  can 
read  this  report  without  full  realization 
that  there  mnsts  in  the  United  States  of 
America  a/full-scale  regime  of  legally 
sanction/f  police  terror,  violence,  \nd 
oppression.  \ 

Not/even  those  of  Mississippi  who  perk 
petime  this  regime  can  obscure  this  re- 
PW  by  the  usual  charge  that  these  are 
t/e  exaggerated  tales  of  troublemaking 
/Outsiders  from  the  North.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  Advisory  Committee  which  submit¬ 
ted  “Report  on  Mississippi”  is  one  of  the 
51  committees  established  in  every  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
It  is  composed  of  Mississippians,  people 
living  in  that  State — “interested  citizens 
of  standing  who  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion.”  Those  persons  making  up  the 
nine  member  Advisory  Committee  are: 

Mrs.  Wallis  I.  Schutt,  chairman.  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  vice  president,  Mississippi 
Church  Women;  secretary,  Mississippi 
Council  on  Human  Relations,  member, 
various  church  organizations  and  of 
various  women’s  organizations. 

Dr.  James  Lucius  Allen,  vice  chairman, 
Columbus,  Miss.,  pharmacist;  trustee, 
Okolona  Episcopal  College;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.;  direc¬ 
tor,  Tri-State  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Beittel,  secretary,  Tougaloo, 
Miss.,  educator  and  president  of  Tougaloo 
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Southern  Christian  College;  chairman, 
Mississippi  Council  on  Human  Relations  b 
national  secretary,  united  Negro  college 
fund,  former  president,  Talladega  Col¬ 
lege,  1945-52;  and former  chairmaiy  the 
Alabama  division,  Southern  Regional 
Council,  1945-52.  y 

Adm.  Robert  P.  Briscoe,  Libe/y,  Miss., 
retired  naval  officer;  former  NATO 
Commander  of  Southeastern/Europe. 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Britton,  Jackson,  Miss., 
physician;  member,  boava  of  directors 
of  the  YMCA;  secretary/  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Mississippi’s  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association/ 

Very  Rev.  Roberk  C.  Hunter,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss.;  Catholic  clergyman;  pro¬ 
vincial  superio/  of  the  Society  of  the 
Divine  World, /directing  southern  prov¬ 
ince — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas/ director  of  southern  prov¬ 
ince,  1958/62;  director  of  eastern  prov¬ 
ince,  1946-55;  high  school  principal, 
1955-58f  teacher  and  prefect  of  studies, 
1933/8. 

R/v.  Thomas  E.  Johnson,  Jackson, 
Mjes.,  missionary  with  the  American 
/and ay  School  Union,  working  with  Ne- 
rgro  people  in  the  State  of  Mississippi; 
member,  Mississippi  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Rev.  Charlemagne  P.  Payne,  Sr.,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  Methodist  minister;  member, 
Mississippi  Conference,  1943-61;  chair¬ 
man,  Conference  Board  of  Missions  of 
Board  of  Ministerial  Training;  delegate 
and  member,  executive  committee  of  the 
Human  Relations  Conference,  1959. 

Dr.  George  E.  Powers,  Pass  Christian, 
Miss.,  dentist;  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  Dental  Society,  1957-59. 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Advisory  Committee,  one  is  a  Negro 
citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  what  this  com¬ 
mittee  reports : 

Report  on  Mississippi 

PREFACE 

This  report  was  submitted  to  the  US.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Rights  by  the  Mississippi 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Mississippi  com¬ 
mittee  is  1  of  the  51  committees  established 
in  every  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
\by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  Its 
membership  consists  of  interested  citizens  of 
standing  who  serve  without  compensation. 
Among  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  State  Advisory  Committee,  under  their 
mandatk.  from  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  ark  the  following:  (1)  To  advise  the 
Commission,  of  all  information  concerning 
legal  developments  constituting  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  (V)  to  advise  the  Commission 
upon  matters  ok.  mutual  concern  in  the 
preparation  of  itsXflnal  report.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  in  turn,  has  been'  charged  by  the 
Congress  to  investigate  allegations,  made  in 
writing  and  under  oatb\that  citizens  are  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  the  rignY  to  vote  by  reason 
of  color,  race,  religion,  ok  national  origin; 
to  study  and  collect  inforikation  regarding 
legal  developments  constituting  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws;  toNippraise  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  and  policies  with  respSpt  to  equal 
protection;  and  to  report  to '  theYPresident 
and  to  the  -Congress  its  activities,  ^findings, 
and  recommendations.  \ 

REPORT  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  ADVISORY  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  TO  THE  U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  01  VIE 

RIGHTS  \ 

This  is  a  summary  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Mississippi  Advisory  Committee  to  the' 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28, 1963 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  paragraph  1607(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 

4  U.S.O.  1201,  liar.  1607  (b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “  (b)  Wild  animals  and  wild  birds  imported  specially  for 

6  exhibition,  whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or 

7  for  sale  for  such  purpose.” 

8  Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 

9  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of 
10  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  February  26,  1963. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk . 
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S.  2525 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  20  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1904 

Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  IIickenlooper,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  introduced  the  following 
bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


A  BILL 

To  restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 

States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  (in  all 

4  forms  except  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meat,  and  live 

5  animals)  originating  in  any  country  which  may  be  entered, 

6  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 

7  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual 

8  quantities  of  such  products  imported  from  such  country  dur- 

9  mg  the  five-year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963: 

★II 


2 


1  Provided,  That  beginning'  January  1,  1965,  there  may  be  an 

2  annual  increase  in  the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 

3  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  such 

4  purpose,  corresponding  to  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the 

5  total  United  States  market  for  such  products,  as  estimated 

6  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Senate 


Thursday,  February  20,  1964 
( Legislative  day  of  Monday ,  February  10, 1964 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
on  the  expira&mn  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  orderly  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [MrSMETCALF] . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offekfd  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  trutV  Father  of  our 
spirits,  all  is  Thine  except  the  drifting 
clouds  of  unrighteousnessNwhich  in  the 
end  cannot  hide  Thy  ligny  which  no 
darkness  can  put  out. 

For  those  who  here  in  perilous  times, 
sent  to  this  body  by  those  who  pljt  their 
trust  in  them,  and  who  speak  for  the 
people’s  best  welfare,  we  pray  for  Njeir 
deliverance  from  the  subtle  lures  of 
flee  and  from  the  arrogance  which  lurf 
always  in  power,  and  for  the  unswerving'' 
determination  to  bow  to  no  compulsion, 
save  the  sovereignty  of  their  own  con¬ 
science. 

Steady  us  in  all  our  decisions  and  in 
all  our  ways,  with  the  knowledge  that 
only  in  Thy  will  is  our  peace  and  our 
victory. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer’s  name. 
Amen.  M 


of  a  President  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  President,  vice  Mr.  Holifield 
excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  7381.  An  act  to  simplify,  modernize, 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  civilians  in  more  than  one  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni¬ 
formed  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9640.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria¬ 
tions  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  19,  1964,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  . 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina¬ 
tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTI 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRJ 
As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pnf  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  ^messages 
from  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appjrfpriate  com¬ 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  th/9ay  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGE  F?lOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  f/6m  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Broo/s,  of  Texas,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  A  manager  at  the  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon  to  the  bill 
(HJK.  4638)  to  promote  the  orderly  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  executive  power  in  connection 
ith  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 


such  captive  peoples  to 
ment. 


rpetual  enslave  - 


I  ask  that  the  F/cord  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  cor/ction  will  be  made,  as 
indicated. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  th&Jfthe 
weaker  had  affixed  his  signature JLo  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5945)  to  establish  a 
UnitM  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  theVStatus  of  Puerto  Rico/and  it  was 
signed  \y  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

Housk  bill  Referred 

The  bill  (H.R\73aa)  to  simplify,  mod¬ 
ernize,  and  consohaate  the  laws  relating 
to  the  employmcnkof  civilians  in  more 
than  one  position  and  the  laws  concern¬ 
ing  the  civilian  employment  of  retired 
members  of/xhe  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  Purposes,  was  rhad  twice  by  its 
title  an/referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 

ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
TO /FILE  REPORT  UNTIL  MID¬ 
NIGHT  TONIGHT 

(r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
littee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  a  little  more  time 
allowed,  if  necessary.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  committee  can  have  until 
tomorrow  night — although,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  shall  be  ready  by  6 
o’clock  tonight. 

As  I  understand,  one  or  more  members 
of  the  committee  wish  to  file  minority 
views.  Whether  they  will  be  ready  by 
tonight,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  proviso,  I  should  like  to  have  my 
unanimous-consent  request  acted  on; 
and  if  any  difficulties  arise  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  withdraw 
the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  committee 
will  be  allowed  until  midnight  tonight — 
as  requested — to  file  a  report. 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  stated 
ments  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  February  17,  1964,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  delivered  a  speech  on  Lith¬ 
uanian  independence.  An  error  occurred 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  statement,  as 
shown  on  page  2813  of  the  Record.  It 
reads : 

Lithuania  and  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
again  be  free,  Mr.  President,  with  a  simple 
expression  of  condolence,  hut  not  If  this  and 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world  abandon 
such  captive  peoples  to  perpetual  enslave¬ 
ment. 

It  should  read : 

Lithuania  and  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
again  be  free,  Mr.  President,  but  not  if  this 
and  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world  aban¬ 
don,  with  a  simple  expression  of  condolence, 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
lanimous  consent,  the  Housing  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Conhnittee  and  the  Antitrust  and  Mo¬ 
nopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  authorized  to  meet  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


SUSPENSION  OF  EQUAL  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  SEC¬ 
TION  315  OR  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 
Mr.  PASTORE.  air.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  a  privileged  matter — a 
message  from  the  House,  in  connection 
with  House  Joint  Resolution  247  and  the 
Senate  amendment  to  thirt  measure.  I 
ask  that  it  be  taken  up  at  th^s  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT\pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a\nessage 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
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jouncing  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(IOL  Res.  247)  to  suspend  for  the  1964 
campaign  the  equal  opportunity  require- 
mentsSsf  section  315  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Abt  of  1934  for  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  requesting  a 
conference  N,th  the  Senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votesNof  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  PASTORAL  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  \isist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ment  and  agree  Wv  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  confer&pce,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  \ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  temple  appointed 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monrone'AjMt.  Thur¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  PrPuty  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senatdv 


BEEF  IMPORT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  beef  im¬ 
ports.  These  two  countries  provide  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  our  imports  of 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  after  3  years. 

In  brief,  the  agreement  guarantees 
foreign  exporters  of  beef  to  the  United 
States  approximately  11  percent  of  our 
domestic  market,  holding  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  the  1962-63  average,  allowing 
for  consumption  growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  step — a 
very  small  one — in  the  right  direction; 
but  it  is  not  enough.  It  provides  little 
protection  for  our  domestic  industry  at 
a  time  when  prices  are  down.  During  the 
current  calendar  year,  it  will  provide  a 
6-percent  reduction,  as  compared  with 
1963  imports. 

The  idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated 
agreement  with  these  two  major  beef  ex¬ 
porters  is  excellent — but  certainly  not 
one  that  guarantees  foreign  suppliers 
such  a  major  foothold  on  our  beef  mar¬ 
ket.  We  cannot  blame  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  when  they  can  get  an 
agreement  which  will  permit  them  to 
continue  to  export  to  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two 
highest  years  in  history.  The  American 
cattle  industry  is  the  one  that  is  being 
hurt.  It  would  have  been  far  more  real¬ 
istic  if  the  average  imports  had  been 
computed  over  the  past  5  years,  instead 
of  the  last  2  years. 

In  addition,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will 
have  on  efforts  to  aid  the  domestic  live¬ 
stock  industry,  in  light  of  the  delicate 
state  of  our  international  trade  negotia¬ 
tions.  Frankly,  I  am  anxious  to  see  a 
much  more  realistic  quota  established, 
either  through  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  or  congressional  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  pre¬ 
pared,  for  introduction,  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  quota  system  on  beef 
imports,  based  on  the  past  5-year  av¬ 
erage. 


Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senators  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  and  the 
Senators  form  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller]  ;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  and  a  letter  on  the  same 
issue  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk, 
for  additional  cosponsors,  until  Monday, 
February  24. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
(for  himself  and  ofher  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows! 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  period  of  12  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quantities  of  such 
products  imported  from  such  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  5-vear  period  ending  on  December 
31,  1963:  Provided.  That  beginning  January 
1,  1965,  there  mav  be  an  annual  increase  in 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  Unit¬ 
ed  States  market  for  such  products,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1964. 
Mr.  Ben  Dorfman, 

Chairman.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  informed  that 
on  February  20.  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
will  consider  copper  for  possible  inclusion 
on  the  President’s  list  of  articles  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  trade  agreement  negotiations. 
Because  copper  is  the  leading  mineral  in  the 
State  of  Montana’s  active  mining  industry, 
we  wish  to  take  this  means  of  opposing  any 
reduction  on  rates  of  duty  on  copper  im¬ 
ports.  We  can  find  no  justification  for  low¬ 
ering  the  present  duty  on  foreign  copper; 
in  fact,  the  original  4-cent  tax  should  be 
restored,  based  upon  the  statistical  position 
of  the  industry. 

The  domestic  copper  mining  industry  is  at 
present  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  exces¬ 
sive  production  of  high  grade  ores  in  Africa 
and  South  America.  Should  the  tariff  be 
lowered  and  the  demand  for  domestic  copper 
fall  off,  the  domestic  mines  would  be  in 
severe  economic  difficulties.  In  addition, 
our  foreign  suppliers  often  enjoy  cheaper 
water  transportation  and  certain  tax  advan¬ 
tages. 


February  20 

We  wish  to  remind  the  Commission  that 
copper  tariffs  are  not  and  never  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  or  penalizing 
foreign  metal,  but  principally  are  to  provide 
a  balance  of  relative  costs  of  those  who  sup¬ 
ply  world  markets.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  the  excise  of  1.7  cents  per  pound  is  too 
low  to  provide  the  necessary  protection; 
therefore,  we  endorse  the  industry’s  request 
that  the  tariff  be  restored  to  4  cents  per 
pound.  This  would  then  put  domestic  mines 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign  mines. 

In  reviewing  the  tariff  on  copper,  we  ask 
that  prime  consideration  be  given  to  na¬ 
tional  security  demands.  We  also  urge  that 
no  recommendations  be  made  which  will  be 
adverse  to  a  healthy  domestic  copper  mining 
industry  operating  under  a  reasonably  bal¬ 
anced  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and  we 
ask  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
printed  proceedings  of  this  hearing. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Lee  Metcalf. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  President  Johnson  will  fly  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  will  hold  2  days  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  Palm  Springs  with  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  of  Mexico.  The 
Chiefs  of  State  will  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  concern  to  our  two  countries,  as 
well  as  of  concern  to  the  hemisphere  and 
the  world. 

A  quick  glance  at  history  reveals  that 
all  has  not  always  been  well  between  our 
two  countries.  However,  history  also 
shows  that  no  problem  between  nations 
can  long  defy  solution  when  negotiations 
are  entered  into  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  good  faith  and  a  genuine  desire  to 
succeed.  Fortunately,  this  has  been  the 
tenor  of  United  States-Mexican  relations 
over  the  last  three  decades,  beginning 
with  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  reaching  a  high 
point  under  the  administrations  of  Pres¬ 
idents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Recent  approval  of  the  Chamizal 
Treaty — whereby  a  longstanding  border 
grievance  was  settled — removes  a  great 
^barrier  to  further  understandings.  The 
Njamizal  problem,  which  has  been  a  de- 
visWe  facfor  between  our  countries  for 
nearly  a  century,  could  not  have  been 
settlecKwithout  the  friendship  and  states¬ 
manship  of  the  Mexican  Government; 
and  we  aye  most  appreciative  of  the  role 
played  bNits  great  President,  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateoe. 

I  am  confiaent  that  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  serious  border  problem — that  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  salinity  of  water  which 
flows  from  the  Skm^hwestern  United 
States  into  northermMexico — can  be  re¬ 
solved  in  a  similar Nspirit.  Certainly 
President  Johnson  is  eiwer  to  maintain 
and  improve  existing  relations  on  the 
high  plane  to  which  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Lopez  Mateos  helped  Tiring  them, 
and  in  which  President  Johnson  played 
a  highly  significant  but  unpublicized 
part.  And  I  know  I  speak  for  iny  col¬ 
leagues  in  both  Houses  when  I  saVthat 
we  look  forward  to  the  vis’t  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Congressmen  to  Washington  >on 
March  3,  4,  and  5,  when  we  shall  discuss 
this  and  other  items  of  mutual  interest! 
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SENATE 

1.  PEACE  CORPS/  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
"ordered  yravorably  reported  without  amendment  S.  2455,  authorizing  $115  million 

for  the/operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1965."  p.  DI32 

2.  TAXATION,  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8363,  the  tax  bill,\and  sever 
alienators  debated  the  merits  of  several  provisions  of  the  bill.  pp.  v397- 
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'FARM  LABOR.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  S.  Res.  290,  tox 
authorize  the  Committee  to  investigate  matters  relating  to  migratory  labor; 
referred  to  Rules  and  Administration  Committee,  p.  3310 

Sen.  Humphrey  commended  Sen.  Williams',  N.J.,  efforts  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  migratory  farm  workers,  pp.  3395-7 


4.  COTTON;  WHEAT.  Sen.  Tower  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  p.  3314 


l 


5.  BEEF  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Mansfield  inserted  his  and  Sen.  Metcalf's  letter  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  supporting  the  establishment  of  a  quota  system  or 
tariff  protection  based  on  domestic  consumption  and  production  of  beef, 
p.  3318 

Sen.  Monroney  expressed  concern  over  beef  imports,  congratulated  the 
President  on  the  agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  limiting  beef 
imports,  and  inserted  an  address  by  Sen.  McGee,  "Congress  Looks  at  the  Price 
of  Beef."  pp.  3320-2 

Sen.  Hruska  expressed  concern  over  the  beef  import  situation  and  inserte 
several  articles  reviewing  the  matter,  pp.  3327-30 

Sens.  Monroney,  Bible,  Cannon,  Carlson,  Curtis,  Dominick,  Edmondson, 
Goldwater,  Hartke,  Hayden,  Long  (Mo.),  Mechem,  Simpson,  and  Yarborough  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2525,  to  restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
into  the  U.S.  p.  3314 


6.  WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE. \Sen.  Young,  N.  Dak.,  criticized  the  longshoremen's  re¬ 
fusal  to  load  wheat  for  shipment  to  Russia,  stateu  that  their  '  demand  that  _ 
50  percent  of  the  wheat^shipped  to  Russia  be  handled  by  American  ships  is  jus( 
impossible,"  and  inserte^\an  editorial,  "Administration,  Congress  are  Permit¬ 
ting  Dockworkers  to  Kick  Farmers  Around."  pn/  3332-3 

Sen.  Humphrey  commended  tke  announcement' of  the  ending  of  the  longshore¬ 
men'  s  boycott  on  wheat  shipments  to  Russia  and  stated  that  the  boycott  had 
resulted  from  a  mi sunder standink  over  terms  for  shipment  of  the  wheat.  pp< 
3412-4 


7.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Symington  inserted  Secretary  Freeman's  speech  before  the 
National  /Issociation  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  re¬ 
viewing  the  agricultural  situation.  pfK*  3338-40 


8. 


9. 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Gruening  u^ged  extension  and  expansion  of  the  public  works  j 
acceleration  program  as  a  p^lrt  of  the  President's  proposals  to  combat  poverty  ; 
and  inserted  an  article  ir y  support  of  his  position,  pp.  3342 

POVERTY.  Sen.  McGee  commended  the  selection  of  Peace  Corps  Director  Shriver  t(^ 
organize  "the  unconditional  war  against  poverty,'  \and  inserted  an  article 
commending  the  selection.  pp.  3334-5 


10.  CONSERVATION.  Senf  McGee  inserted  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Commissioner  Dominy  s 
speech  before  Wyoming  State  Conference  of  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  Committeemen  reviewing  activities  in  the  area  of 
resource  cotyservation  and  development,  pp.  3336-8 


11.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Sen.  Stennis  criticized  the  action  of  the  leadership  in  not 

referring  H.  R.  7152,  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  to  committee  for  Consideration. 


pp.  3M9-20 


12.  FL0O6  CONTROL.  Sen.  Carlson  commended  the  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

recommending  construction  of  several  reservoirs  on  the  Walnut  River  For  flood 
control  and  other  beneficial  uses.  p.  3350 


1 CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Sen.  Inouye  criticized  an  editorial  questioning  the  need 
construction  of  fallout  shelters  for  civil  defense  purposes,  pp.  3391-2 


14.  LEGI.SLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  a  unanimous  -consent  ngieement  to  vote  on  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report-,  on  the  tax  bill  today.  Wed.,  followed  by  t’ 
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Joint  Resolution  159  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  it  also  be  held  at  the 
'desk  for  cosponsors  until  Friday,  March 
6\ 

Kbelieve  this  is  the  resolution  that 
designates  the  fourth  Friday  in  Septem¬ 
ber  asSAmerican  Indian  Day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  wHhout  objection,  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  williae  printed  in  the  Record  and 
will  be  helcnet  the  desk  for  cosponsors 
until  Friday,  Anarch  6. 

Senate  Joint Resolution  159  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  \ 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  American  and  haAresided  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  since  time  immemorial;  and 

Whereas  he  has  made  ah  indelible  Imprint 
on  our  national  character 'and  culture,  and 
history  is  replete  with  names  and  deeds  of 
many  outstanding  American\lndians  who 
have  contributed  immeasurablyvto  our  way 
of  life,  our  moral  standards,  and  our  love 
of  nature;  and  \ 

Whereas  Indian  woods  and  water  lore,  arts, 
and  handicraft  are  basic  in  the  manuals 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  CampVFire 
Girls,  Y-Indian  Guides  of  Young  MAn's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  many  otnVf 
American  patriotism-building  youth  groups^ 
while  outdoor  enthusiasts,  young,  and  old, 
all  over  the  world,  rely  on  Indian  folkways 
for  guidance  and  Inspiration;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  has  made 
such  other  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
American  economy  as  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  beans,  squash,  to¬ 
matoes,  peanuts,  and  melons,  which  have 
today  become  basic  American  industries;  and 
Whereas  a  number  of  States  celebrate  “In¬ 
dian  Days”  in  September  when  traditional 
Indian  festivals  are  held  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  the  American  Indian  has 
made  to  our  national  life;  and 

Whereas  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  American  In¬ 
dian  makes  national  recognition  particularly 
fitting;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fourth  Fri¬ 
day  in  September  of  every  year  is  designated 
as  American  Indian  Day,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  set¬ 
ting  aside  that  day  as  a  public  occasion  and 
inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  cere/ 
monies.  / 


EXEMPTION  FROM  INCOME  TAXA¬ 
TION  OF  CERTAIN  NONPROFIT 
CORPORATIONS  AND  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS — AMENDMENTS  / (AMEND¬ 
MENT  NO.  426)  / 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  my  coll/ague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Yyrk  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  the  Senator  fv6m  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  ,  I  submit  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  b/  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3297)  to  snnend.  section  501(c)  (14) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  income  taxation  certain 
nonprofit  Corporations  and  associations 
organize^  to  provide  reserve  funds  for 
domestjc  building  and  loan  associations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  a  memorandum,  re- 
la  ring  to  the  amendments,  be  printed  in 
tine  Record. 

/  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendments  will  be  received, 


printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance;  and,  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows : 

Memorandum  on  Amendment  to  H.R.  3297 

Regarding  the  New  York  State  Savings 

and  Loan  Bank 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York  Is  a  quasi-governmental  instru¬ 
mentality  of  New  York.  It  Is  a  nonprofit 
mutual  institution.  The  bank’s  function  is 
to  maintain  a  liquidity  fund  to  make  loans 
to  banks  which  are  basically  sound  but  short 
of  liquid  assets — the  same  function  as  the 
tax-exempt  Federal  home  loan  banks.  The 
bank  was  exempt  from  income  taxation  from 
its  inception  in  1915  until  1963  when  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  reversed  its  previous 
ruling  on  the  narrow  ground  that  the  bank 
does  not  fall  within  the  literal  language  of 
code  section  501(c)  (14).  This  section  was 
enacted  in  1951  to  cover  institutions  such  as 
the  bank.  This  technical  amendment  cor¬ 
rects  this  apparently  unintentional  legisla¬ 
tive  oversight. 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  . 
of  New  York  was  created  by  an  act  of  thg 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  19/4 
and  commenced  operating  in  1915  as  /the 
.Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York. /The 
'original  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  ior: 1932. 

Rrom  its  inception,  the  Savings  A.nd  Loan 
Ban\  has  been  a  creature  of  tlyrNew  York 
State  ^Legislature.  Proposed  byflaws  for  the 
bank,  Cfae  general  powers  of /the  bank  and 
the  restriction  on  such  powafe  as  well  as  the 
composition  of  the  bank’^nembership  and 
the  numberNand  election  jff  the  bank’s  direc¬ 
tors  are  all  specifically  jregulated  by  statute. 
The  Savings  aiW  Loajr  Bank,  together  with 
its  capital,  acciSn unions  and  other  funds 
are  exempt  from 'Hcate  taxation  under  sec¬ 
tion  446,  article  UWB  of  the  New  York  State 
banking  law.  /  \ 

The  Savings/ind  LoSm  Bank  is  organized 
without  capital  stock  Vnd  membership  is 
limited  to  Savings  and  loan  associations  in 
New  Yorker  It  is  authorizecV  to  extend  credit 
to,  and  Jcct  as  a  service  bank  for,  its  mem- 
bershinr  The  bank  is  also  authorized  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  fund  for  the  insurance  of  savings 
accounts  in  savings  and  loan  associations; 
however,  an  amendment  to  the  i^ew  York 
banking  laws  is  necessary  before  the  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Bank  can  adopt  a  pten  of 
insurance.1  \ 

By  letter  dated  July  15,  1935,  the  Integral 
Revenue  Service  ruled  that  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  wa\ 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  under  sec¬ 
tion  101  (4)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  which 
provided  exemption  for  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations.  Congress  in  1951 
eliminated  the  tax-exempt  provisions  for 
domestic  building  and  loan  associations; 
however,  a  tax-exempt  status  for  State-char¬ 
tered  insurance  and  liquidity  funds  was  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  in  what  is  now  section 
501(c)  (14).  This  exemption  was  expected 
to  cover  the  Savings  and  Loan  Bank,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  letter  dated 
December  1,  1952,  reaffirmed  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Bank. 


1  At  the  time  this  section  of  the  New  York 
banking  law  was  adopted,  there  were  about 
250  savings  and  loan  associations  in  New 
York.  A  limitation  was  added  that  the  in¬ 
surance  fund  could  not  be  established  for 
less  than  100  savings  and  loan  associations. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  100 
savings  and  loan  institutions  in  New  York 
(other  than  Federal  savings  and  loan  asocia- 
tions  which  must  obtain  Insurance  from  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo¬ 
ration)  and  some  of  these  are  presently  in¬ 
sured  with  the  FSLIC. 


By  letter  dated  December  4,  1961,  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  notified  the  Savings  and  Itoan 
Bank  of  the  Service’s  intention  to  ^revoke 
the  bank’s  tax-exempt  status  on  the  ^/rounds 
that  the  Service  had  erred  in  reaffirfning  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  bank  In  1952.  It 
considered  it  had  erred  because/the  Savings 
and  Loan  Bank  did  not  insure  accounts  in 
savings  and  loan  associations' but  only  pro¬ 
vided  reserve  funds.  By  letj/r  dated  July  12, 
1963,  the  tax-exempt  statris  of  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Bank  was  revoked. 

It  is  apparent  that  yie  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  the 
victim  of  an  unintentional  legislative  over¬ 
sight.  The  predecessor  of  section  501(c)  (14) 
was  added  at  the/ behest  of  the  two  mutual 
deposit  guarantee  funds  in  Massachusetts. 
No  thought  was  given  to  New  York.  The 
Ohio  Deposit/Guarantee  Fund  did  not  qualify 
under  the  >951  amendments  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  I960  was  approved  to  correct  this 
discrimination.  No  relief  was  considered 
for  Neyv  York  because  it  was  considered  that 
New  /York  was  already  covered  by  the  ex¬ 
emption.  The  Maryland  Savings-Share  In¬ 
surance  Corp.  is  also  not  covered  by  section 
501(c)  (14),  it  having  been  organized  after 
<rhe  cutoff  date  in  the  statute,  and  H.R.  3297 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  alleviate  this  inequity. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
report  on  H.R.  3297  describes  the  functions 
of  organizations  exempt  under  section  501 
(c)  (14)  as  follows: 

“The  organizations  covered  by  this  pro¬ 
vision  are  nonprofit,  mutual  deposit  guaran¬ 
tee  organizations  without  capital  stock  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  mutual 
savings  banks  or  for  a  group  of  building  and 
loan  associations.  These  guarantee  organi¬ 
zations  provide  two  services  for  their  mem¬ 
ber  banks.  First,  they  provide  a  deposit  in¬ 
surance  fund  to  aid  their  members  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty  and  in  final  extremities  to  pay 
off  the  depositors  in  full  if  a  member  bank  is 
liquidated.  Second,  they  also  maintain  a 
liquidity  fund  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  fund  separate  from  the  deposit  insurance 
fund)  to  make  loans  to  member  banks  which 
are  basically  sound  but  short  of  liquid  assets. 
The  deposit  insurance  fund  is  built  by  pre¬ 
mium  charges  and  the  liquidity  fund  by  de¬ 
posits  made  with  the  guarantee  organization. 
In  addition,  investment  income  is  earned  by 
the  organization  on  both  types  of  funds  al¬ 
though  there  is  little  accumulation  in  the 
case  of  the  liquidity  funds  since  Interest 
generally  is  paid  on  these  deposits  of  the 
member  banks.”  (H.  Rept.  No.  459,  88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1963) .) 

The  first  of  the  two  functions  of  the  de¬ 
posit  guarantee  organizations,  that  is  the 
deposit  insurance  function,  is  performed  un- 
\cler  Federal  laws  by  the  tax-exempt  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
Trie  second  of  these  two  functions — main- 
tainrng  a  liquidity  fund — is  performed  under 
Federal  laws  by  the  tax-exempt  Federal  Home 
Loan  Hank  system.  The  State-created  insti¬ 
tutions^  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  (the  only 
deposit  guarantee  organizations  presently 
covered  b;rahe  exemption) ,  have  combined 
these  two  fractions  in  one  institution. 

It  is  not  m:nntained  that  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank  of  she  State  of  New  York  per¬ 
forms  the  functions  in  New  York  of  the 
FSLIC.  It  does  not.  It  is  submitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  does 
perform  the  functionHt in  New  York  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bamts 

Section  13  of  the  F;de«U  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S  C.  1433)  exempts  from  State 
and  Federal  tax  the  Fcd’kal  home  loan 
banks.  This  amendment  wiW  extend  this 
same  tax  treatment  to  a  State\hartered  in¬ 
stitution  which  is  performing  th^eame  func¬ 
tion  as  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system. 
There  is  no  reason  to  require  that  ijie  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  NeNy  York 
perform  the  same  functions  as  both  thesFed- 
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home  loan  hanks  and  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings,  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  get 
tax  exemption  when  Congress  has  split  these 
functions  between  two  Federal  instrumen¬ 
talities  and  granted  exemption  from  tax  to 
each.  Unless  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  eliminate  the'  “competition”  of  the  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  there  is  po  justification  for  taxing  the 
quasi- governmental  instrumentality  of  the 
State  of  New  Yon?:  and  exempting  from  tax 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

This  amendment  is,  limited  to  those  insti¬ 
tutions  organized  pricfeto  July  22,  1932,  the 
date  when  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

-  \ - 


Excerpt  from  a  recent  address  by  Nat  H. 
Hempal,  president  of  the  Queens  County  Bar 
Association,  describing  the  present  status  of 
the  Queens  plan  to  improve  judicial  selection. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT ‘OF  1964— 
AMENDMENTS'*-,. 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  six;,  amend¬ 
ments  (Nos.  427,  428,  429,  430,  431,  and 
432) ,  intended  to  be  proposed  bK  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encouragX  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
provide  a  special  research  program  de-> 
signed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS  OF 
BEEF,  VEAL,  AND  MUTTON— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  into  the  United  States,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  February  20,  1964,  the  next 
time  that  bill  is  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS  OF 
BEEF,  VEAL,  AND  MUTTON  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES— ADDI¬ 

TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  20,  1964,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Edmond¬ 
son,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Me- 
chem,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Yarborough 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  February 
20, 1964. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRATED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  andtfy  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  /printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr/JAVITS : 

Letter  faom  officers  and  members  of  the 
Jewish  Valera  ns  Association  to  Mrs.  Jacque¬ 
line  Kennedy,  informing  her  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  of/lOO  trees  in  the  Freedom  Forest  in 
Israer  in  memory  of  the  late  President  John 
Fi^gerald  Kennedy. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  ESTONIA 

M.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Estonia 
became  a  free  and  independent  Republic 
46  years  ago,  on  February  24,  1918;  and 
Estonians  all  over  the  world  outside  of 
their  native  land  are  commemorating 
that  event  this  February  24.  Like  the 
other  Baltic  States,  Estonia  enjoyed  22 
precious  years  of  self-rule  before  she  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  ar¬ 
mies.  The  conflict  with  Communist  op¬ 
pression  over  the  years  since  then  has 
been  long  and  costly;  but  the  people  of 
Estonia  continue  to  struggle  on,  in  the 
hope  of  eventual  liberation. 

Americans  of  Estonian  extraction  and 
others  who  uphold  the  right  of  self-de¬ 
termination  as  a  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  are  determined  to  keep  alive 
.the  desire  for  freedom,  in  spite  of  the 
;rror  that  holds  this  unhappy  land  in  its 
gW).  in  Estonia  as  in  other  Baltic  coun¬ 
tries,  the  enslaved  peoples  know  that 
theirsstruggle  can  have  only  one  conclu-, 
sion-— the  ultimate  liberation  of  then 
people. \l  join  in  that  hope,  because  tile 
United  States  will  continue  to  struggle 
against  Communist  aggression  unnl  all 
the  people  oMhe  world  are  agaiiyiree. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jJro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there\further  moiyfing  busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  MiV President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ofaq/florum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  wilDcall  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

M\  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  'President,  I 
ask  unanimous^  consent  thatSthe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING 'OFFICER  (W  In- 
ouye  in  tile  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  o/uered. 


like  to  consider  that  treaty,  in  that  con¬ 
nection,  to  be  certain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes — and,  of 

course,  with  the  proviso  that  if  anythii 
untoward  develops  later,  inasmuch/as 
some  Senators  are  not  now  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  the  request  will  be  withdraw 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes — and  witlythe  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  treaty  on  uetum  of 
Austrian  assets,  but  with  the  Aght  to  in¬ 
clude  it,  a  little  later  in  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes., 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
each  treaty  will  then  a*fpear  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  the  yea-and*-nay  vote  will  ap¬ 
pear  three  timesyrand  possibly  four 
times,  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  is  satisfied  in  regard  to  the 
Austrian  treaty”  and  that  an  adequate 
explanation  or  sach  treaty  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  Uie  Record,  before  the  yea- 
and-nay  i^xe  on  it  is  set  out.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes. 
Thj/PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fiym  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
ordered. 


ORtfER  FOR  HANDLING  OF1 
TREATIES  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 

‘  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  discussion,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  who  are  concerned,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
treaties  which  are  on  the  calendar  are 
considered — and  I  understand  they  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides — one  vote  be 
considered  as  four  separate  votes,  and 
that  before  they  are  recorded  in  the 
Record,  there  be  entered  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  each  executive  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  treaty  which 
concerns  me  in  connection  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  the  one 
which  provides  for  return  of  Austrian 
assets.  Will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
except  it  from  his  present  unanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  right  to  include 
it  a  little  later  in  the  request?  I  should 


U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  PANAMA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  feeling  that  had  the  adminis¬ 
tration  acted  promptly  in  naming  a  new 
ambassador  last  fall,  the  trouble  we  are 
now  having  in  Panama  could  well  have 
been  averted.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
puzzlement  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many 
others,  as  to  the  reasons  underlying  the 
failure  to  appoint  an  ambassador  to  that 
vital  nation. 

But  it  is  no  understatement,  to  say  the 
least,  that  I  was  astonished  to  read  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  4  the  comments  by  the  former  am¬ 
bassador  to  Panama,  Joseph  S.  Farland. 
If  what  Mr.  Farland  says  in  Henry  J. 
Taylor’s  column  is  true — and  thus  far 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise — 
then  it  goes  far  in  explaining  our  recent 
foreign  reversals  not  only  in  Panama  but 
elsewhere  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  should 
*e  and  must  be  resolved : 

j’irst.  Why  was  not  Mr.  Farland  “de- 
briWed”  upon  his  return  from  Panama? 
AndNvhy  had  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
apparently  been  informed  that  Mr.  Far¬ 
land  haa? 

Second\  Why  were  orders  given  that 
Mr.  Farland  was  not  to  be  invited  for 
consultationNvith  various  agencies  which 
should  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge? 

Third.  Why  w^e  Mr.  Farland  ordered 
not  to  have  any  contacts  with  top  CIA 
executives  and  any  congressional  lead¬ 
ers? 

Fourth.  Why  were  Farland’s  dis¬ 
patches  warning  of  the 'Castro  buildup 
and  mounting  crisis  in  Panama  ignored? 

Fifth.  Are  there  any  officials  in  the 
State  Department  who  are  hampering 
our  policies? 

These  are  not  idle  question^  The 
security  of  our  Nation  depends  \ipon 
their  being  answered.  If  they  are\ot, 
then  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  will  suf 
more  reverses  such  as  have  occurred  i? 
Panama  and  South  Vietnam. 
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k  be  Internationalized,  and  he  has  repeated  the 
proposal. 

few  weeks  ago  presidential  hopeful  Sen¬ 
ator  Hubert  Humphrey  took  up  the 
ideaSv  The  Minnesota  Senator  said,  in  effect, 
that  we  have  two  alternatives  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  We  can  work  out  a  cooperative 
program'with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  giving 
Panama  more  voice  and  rights  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Or  we  can  go  to  the  United  Nations 
and  offer  to  internationalize  the  canal,  pro¬ 
viding  the  saflae  is  done  for  other  inter¬ 
national  waterways. 

Senator  WayneNMorse,  of  Oregon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senat\ Foreign  Relations  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Latin  i^merica,  recently  hired 
a  study  group  from  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  the  taxpayer’s  ^pense,  to  look  into 
and  recommend  a  plan  iSu"  disposing  of  the 
Panama  Canal  question.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  what  it  terms  “regionalization”  of  the 
waterway;  that  is,  giving  the  Rations  of  this 
hemisphere  some  say  in  the  affairs  of  the 
canal.  The  Northwestern  Uni\\rsity  pro¬ 
fessors  went  on  to  say  that  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  Stat^  might 
establish  an  advisory  canal  commission, 
which  would  supervise  traffic  studiem, “in¬ 
cluding  the  long  range  problem  of  arr&ng- 
ing  for  a  second  canal  across  Nicaragua. 

The  group  also  said  that  later  moves  miglii 
include  giving  the  Organization  of  American' 
States  representation  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Canal  Company  and  the  transfer 
of  canal  stock  in  small  blocks  to  the  hemis¬ 
phere  body.  “By  regionalizing  the  canal  in 
this  way,”  the  professors  concluded,  “we  avoid 
the  political  dilemma  of  internationalizing  it 
through  a  divided  United  Nations,  or  having 
it  eventually  nationalized  despite  ourselves 
by  the  Panamanians.” 

Unfortunately,  too  few  of  our  own 
people — those  in  authority  as  well  as  aver¬ 
age  citizens — seem  to  know  the  main  facts 
about  the  Panama  Canal,  its  origin,  and  pur¬ 
pose.  The  isthmus  has  always  been  a  stra¬ 
tegic  artery  of  transportation.  It  was  the 
route  the  Spanish  conquerors  took  to  west¬ 
ern  South  America,  to  the  riches  of  Peru, 
Bolivia,  etc.,  in  the  16th  century. 

In  1856,  when  our  own  people  were  pio¬ 
neering  to  California,  U.S.  citizens  built  a 
railroad  across  the  isthmus  and  thousands 
of  settlers  traveled  to  the  Pacific  coast  by 
that  route.  In  1880,  a  French  company 
headed  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  dug  the  Suez  Canal,  attempted 
to  build  a  canal  across  Panama.  Lack  of 
money,  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  innumer¬ 
able  difficulties  and  hardships  forced  De 
Lesseps  to  give  up. 

By  then  (1889)  we  were  becoming  a  grej 
naval  power.  During  the  Spanish-Amerio&n 
War  we  had  found  it  a  hazardous  under¬ 
taking  to  transfer  our  fleet  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Cape  Horoi  Also 
our  Pacific  coast  and  the  new  Territory  of 
Alaska  were  practically  undefended.  It  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  the  utm</t  strategic 
urgency  to  find  a  shorter  route. 

In  1890,  the  United  Stakes  bought  the 
French  rights  and  holding/  but  found  ob¬ 
jections  from  Colombia,  if  which  Panama 
was  then  an  isolated  nojniern  province.  On 
November  3,  1903,  the  ^Panamanians  seceded 
from  Colombia,  anc j  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  recognizaa  the  newly  organized 
Panamanian  Government  on  November  6. 
Twelve  days  later  we  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  new  Republic,  which  gave  us  the  right 
to  construct  Itid  operate  the  canal. 

Article  lyof  that  document  grants  the 
United  Stages  “in  perpetuity”  complete  jur¬ 
isdiction/over  the  553  square  miles  that 
make  ujp  the  zone.  Article  III  further  states 
that  Iranama  grants  to  the  United  States 
“  alb/he  rights,  power,  and  authority  within 
thyzone  mentioned  and  described  in  article 
*  *  *  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer¬ 


cise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority.” 

To  seal  the  bargain,  we  paid  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  $10  million  in  cash  and  pledged 
ourselves  to  pay  annually  thereafter  $250,- 
000,  which  in  1955  was  upped  to  $1,930,000. 
During  Woodrow  Wilson’s  administration 
we  paid  Colombia  $25  million,  as  a  friendly 
gesture  and  in  token  of  damages  it  had 
sustained. 

It  probably  is  too  much  to  expect  even 
intelligent  Panamanians  to  admit  that  what 
we  actually  got  from  them  by  treaty,  and 
for  which  they  received  what  then  was  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  was  a  mere  strip 
of  sodden,  disease-ridden  jungle  and  marsh¬ 
land,  most  of  it  totally  uninhabited. 

Since  1903  we  have  built  a  canal  that  ac¬ 
commodates  the  ships  of  the  whole  world. 
Our  scientists  and  doctors  turned  the 
swamps,  as  well  as  the  two  main  Panamanian 
cities,  into  virtual  health  resorts.  We  have 
built  hospitals,  schools,  homes,  highways, 
stores,  and  shops,  as  modern  as  any  in  the 
world.  We  have  also  built  all  the  facilities 
necessary  to  operate  and  defend  the  biggest 
single  Government-operated  industrial  setup 
outside  the  United  States  itself. 

Although  we  are  accused  of  reaping  billions 
from  this  project,  to  date  U.S.  taxpayers  have, 
spent  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar^ 
on  its  construction  and  maintenance;  hnt 
yiey  have  received  from  it  only  a  little  ^ver 
^85  million  in  tolls. 

leantime,  the  Panamanians  who/'’  spent 
notfrmg  to  put  it  there,  and  wh6/xake  no 
risks  na  making  it  function  and  pafy  its  way, 
daily  rdttp  a  windfall  of  benefit^/ind  profits 
from  it. 

But  regardless  of  what  happened  in  the 
past,  and  emUrely  aside  fronr  the  question  of 
whether  this 'country  ha/or  has  not  been 
financially  genWous  to  ttffe  Government  and 
the  people  of  rana-m/  the  question  now 
arises:  What  is  f^tbre  ultimate  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  concern^/  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  tbfsVital  waterway? 

Obviously  it  iafof  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  other  nations  of^is  hemisphere  and 
to  the  world  uf  general,  a^well  as  to  our  own 
country  an  dr to  Panama,  That  it  be  main¬ 
tained  in  Perfect  condition  operated  by 
highly  twined  personnel  an\  experienced 
directing  heads.  Those  in  charge  should 
also  b/mcn  of  unusual  economicSand  finan¬ 
cial  anility,  if  they  are  to  make  wisfi  policies 
for  A  multimillion-dollar  corporatioiNhat  by 
l^w  has  to  be  self-supporting. 

Anybody  with  even  a  cursory  know>«ige 
of  the  Panamanian  population  knows  iayat 
the  little  Republic  does  not  have  the  means 
the  know-how  to  do  either.  Even  if  enough's 
Panamanians  were  technically  trained  to  do 
the  job,  the  instability  of  the  country  would 
be  a  danger  to  the  safety  and  dependability 
of  the  canal’s  operation.  From  1949  to  1959 
there  have  been  seven  different  Presidents, 
almost  one  a  year,  not  one  of  whom  served 
out  his  term.  President  de  la  Guardia  may 
succeed  in  squeezing  through  until  next 
May,  although  he  already  has  experienced 
several  close  calls. 

The  Panamanians  still  insist  that  we  do 
not  pay  their  people  the  same  wages  that  we 
pay  North  Americans.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
true.  It  may  have  been  in  the  past,  but  not 
since  the  last  treaty  revisions.  Since  then,  a 
Panamanian  who  does  the  same  job  that  a 
North  American  does  gets  the  same  pay,  the 
same  promotions,  the  same  benefits. 

Since  so  many  Panamanians  engaged  in 
agitation  against  the  United  States,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  violent  attacks  on  canal  prop¬ 
erties,  the  question  of  security  of  the  instal¬ 
lations  becomes  an  all-important  considera¬ 
tion.  Those  responsible  for  any  organization 
as  vital  to  national  and  hemisphere  de¬ 
fense  as  the  Panama  Canal  would  hesitate 


to  promote  or  put  Panamanians  or  any  other 
than  U.S.  citizens  in  charge  of  strategic  posts. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  not  only  a  vital  ar¬ 
tery  of  transportation  but  also  a  critical  link 
in  our  own  national  defense.  It  ia^equally 
important  in  the  defense  of  all  the/southern 
Republics.  None  of  them  likes  t6  admit  it, 
of  course,  but  not  one  of  the  ISO  countries 
could  defend  itself  against  yftn  attack  by 
modern  weapons. 

The  United  States  is  Lat/h  America’s  sole 
defense  in  any  major  war/  The  canal  is  the 
sole  means  of  shifting  yar  vessels  from  one 
ocean  to  another  quicl/y;  it  is  also  an  indis¬ 
pensable  supply  line/  Unless  we  control  it, 
it  would  be  of  littla/ise  in  any  emergency. 

Aside  from  the  /act  that  nobody  else  put 
a  penny  into  it/  construction,  least  of  all 
the  Panamanians,  these  were  among  the 
chief  reasons  for  making  a  treaty  which  gave 
us  complete/urisdiction  over  the  zone  in  the 
first  place/ Divided  authority  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  wlyuh  could  cause  disagreement  and 
confusion  at  a  critical  moment,  would  give 
an  enemy  great  advantage  and  would  kill  the 
efflci/ncy  of  the  operations  in  normal  times, 
le  very  fact  that  we  are  committed  to 
[TO,  the  Rio  Defense  Treaty,  the  Western 
temisphere,  and  the  Southeast  Asia  alli¬ 
ances,  is  a  further  reason  for  maintaining 
the  political  provisions  of  the  1903  treaty. 
Especially  since  we  still  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  dangerous  cold  war  with  Communist  na¬ 
tions. 

Nor  is  the  mere  fact  that  Panamanian 
leaders  have  changed  their  minds  and  now 
want  to  revise  the  treaty,  not  to  say,  nullify 
it,  sufficient  reason  to  go  along  with  them. 
No  doubt  Mexicans  would  like  to  revise  the 
treaty  that  ceded  California  to  us,  so  that 
their  flag  might  again  fly  over  this  rich  ter¬ 
ritory.  France  might  like  to  have  the  treaty 
by  which  we  acquired  Louisiana  and  the  vast 
western  territories  that  went  with  it  over¬ 
hauled. 

The  insistence  upon  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  in  the  zone,  “as  a  token  of  titular  sov¬ 
ereignty,”  now  the  prime  goal  of  the  isth¬ 
mian  crusaders,  is  merely  a  ruse,  a  Trojan 
horse.  Once  there,  it  would  be  pointed  to 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  total,  not  titular, 
sovereignty.  It  would  be  an  excuse  for  the 
extremists  to  demand  more  tokens  of  Pana¬ 
manian  power.  They  could  point  to  the  flag 
as  a  supreme  demonstration  of  U.S.  deceit — 
“Washington  admits  the  canal  is  ours  but 
won’t  let  us  rule  over  it.” 

Even  if  it  were  logical  and  wise  to  make 
political  concessions,  or  if  there  were  no 
threats  of  a  future  war,  this  is  no  time  even 
to  discuss  the  matter.  You  don’t  make  con¬ 
cessions  when  an  organized  mob  is  converg¬ 
ing  on  your  house. 

.We  have  become  the  great  Western  power, 
bnt  we  don’t  act the  part.  We  axe  still 
anxious  to  be  loved  by  everybody.  We  cringe 
everyVtime  some  government,  even  a  shaky 
one,  o»  some  extremist  group  criticizes  or 
throws  Nitballs  at  us. 

Nobodyyoves  a  great  power.  Nobody  loved 
England  when  Britannia  ruled  the  waves. 
But  they  rejected  her.  She  went  straight 
down  the  roadyof  what  she  thought  was  her 
duty.  She  lived,  up  to  her  treaties  and  ob¬ 
ligations  and  ejected  others  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

The  U.S.  Governnient  has  the  same  right 
and  the  same  obligation  to  demand  that  Pan¬ 
ama,  the  other  party  tb  the  treaty  of  1903, 
live  up  to  its  obligationsito  its  word,  its  sig¬ 
nature.  That  is  what  thestreaty  was  for. 

Finally,  it  is  time  for  th\  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  stop  trying  to  please 
everybody;  such  efforts  mean  that  we  usual¬ 
ly  end  up  pleasing  nobody.  It  would  be  an 
innovation,  and  the  people  of  Die  United 
States  no  doubt  would  shout  “Hosanna,”  if 
the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  would  act 
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as  'the  responsible  protectors  of  American 
rights  abroad  that  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

OneSthing  is  certain:  Our  rights  and  our 
obligations  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
Canal  audits  operation  and  protection,  are 
at  stake. 

At  least  ilNis  time  for  our  leaders  to  speak 
with  one  voicH.  and  not  as  if  they  were  the 
inmates  of  a  tc«s.er  of  Babel. 


THE  AMERIC 


LEGION  S  POSITION 


At  the  41st  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  iu^gust  25—27,  1959,  the 
committee  on  foreign  delations  reported: 

“1.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  any  pro¬ 
posal  or  effort  to  changW  in  any  way,  the 
status  quo  of  the  Panama  Canal.” 

The  convention  adopted  mj’esolution  (No. 
645)  that  called  upon  “our  Qtovernment  to 
promptly  and  vigorously  us9l  all  means 
within  our  power  to  prevent  thV  establish¬ 
ment  or  continuance  of  any  Cormnunist  or 
Communist-controlled  government^  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere,”  and  urg^d  “all 
American  Republics  to  join  with  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  elimination  of  this  threat  tmthe 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  Western  He 
sphere  and  of  the  world.” 


February  25 


BEEP  IMPORT  AGREEMENT— COR¬ 
RECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20,  1964,  I  addressed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  new  beef  import  agreement 
and  the  general  subject  of  beef  imports. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  had 
intended  to  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  addressed 
to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  beef  import  situation.  Inadvert¬ 
ently  the  attachment  was  a  letter  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  but  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  copper  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record  my  statement 
“Beef  Import  Agreement”  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  attachments  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Beef  Import  Agreement 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
on  beef  imports.  These  two  countries  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  80  percent  of  our  im¬ 
ports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  subject  to 
review  after  3  years. 

In  brief,  the  agreement  guarantees  foreign 
exporters  of  beef  to  the  United  States  ap¬ 
proximately  11  percent  of  our  domestic 
market,  holding  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  exports  to  the  United  States  at  the 
1962-63  average,  allowing  for  consumption 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  step — a  very 
small  one — in  the  right  direction;  but  it  is 
not  enough.  It  provides  little  protection 
for  our  domestic  industry  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  down.  During  the  current  calen¬ 
dar  year,  it  will  provide  a  6-percent  reduc¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  1963  imports. 

The  idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated  agree¬ 
ment  with  these  two  major  beef  exporters  is 
excellent — but  certainly  not  one  that  guar¬ 
antees  foreign  suppliers  such  a  major  foot¬ 
hold  on  our  beef  market.  We  cannot  blame 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  when  they  can 
get  an  agreement  which  will  permit  them  to 
continue  to  export  to  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two  highest 
years  in  history.  The  American  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  one  that  is  being  hurt.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  realistic  if  the 


average  imports  had  been  computed  over  the 
past  5  years,  instead  of  the  last  2  years. 

In  addition,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will  have 
on  efforts  to  aid  the  domestic  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  in  light  of  the  delicate  state  of  our 
international  trade  negotiations.  Frankly,  I 
am  anxious  to  see  a  much  more  realistic 
quota  established,  either  through  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  or  congres¬ 
sional  action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  prepared, 
for  introduction,  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  quota  system  on  beef  imports, 
based  on  the  past  5-year  average. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller]  ;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  a  letter  on  the  same 
issue  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  cosponsors,  until  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  24. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and, 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quantities  of  such 
products  imported  from  such  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  five-year  period  ending  on  December 
31,  1963:  Provided,  That  beginning  January 
1,  1965,  there  may  be  an  annual  increase  in 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  total 
United  States  market  for  such  products,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.” 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1964. 
Mr.  Ben  D.  Dorfman, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  will 
soon  begin  an  investigation  of  the  impact 
of  foreign  cattle  and  beef  imports  on  the 
domestic  market.  This  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  State  of  Montana 
as  one  of  the  leading  prdoucers  in  the  live¬ 
stock  industry. 

The  problems  now  plaguing  the  ranchers 
are  many  and  complex.  Each  day  our  mail 
brings  new  and  more  desperate  appeals  for 
aid  in  stopping  the  present  decline  in  cattle 
prices.  There  is  an  immediate  need  to 
stabilize  the  cattle  and  beef  market  or  we 
fear  we  will  be  faced'  with  a  situation  of 
momentous  proportions. 

This  is  a  many  sided  problem,  but  one  of 
the  major  causes  is  the  Increasing  share  of 
the  domestic  market  that  is  being  taken  over 


by  the  importers.  The  trend  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  in  this  direction  until 
we  now  find  that  imported  beef  equals  more 
than  11  percent  of  U.S.  production.  What 
has  been  a  threat  has  now  been  compounded 
into  an  unfair  and  difficult  situation. 

As  the  members  of  the  Commission  know, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  quantitative  restrictions 
and  very  low  duties.  Also,  we  take  51  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world  trade  in  beef.  On  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  we  wish  to  support  the 
industry  in  its  request  for  an  establishment 
of  a  quota  system  or  tariff  protection  based 
on  domestic  consumption  and  production. 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  authority  to  provide  relief  to  the 
cattle  Industry.  The  need  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated.  The  Nation’s  Government  must 
take  the  initiative  to  prevent  a  very  serious 
economic  depression  in  one  of  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  necessary  relief  to  the  President. 
If  the  Federal  Government  does  its  part,  it 
will  then  be  up  to  the  industry  itself  to 
handle  problems  such  as  excessive  marketing, 
new  marketing  methods,  and  consumer 
preferences. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senator. 


SERVICE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  Representative  Harold  C. 
Ostertac,  announced  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  New  York.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ostertag  represented  the  dis¬ 
trict  geographically  adjacent  to  mine 
when  I  served  in  the  other  body.  He  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  there.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  he  has  been  in  conference  with 
many  Members  of  this  body,  who  must 
have  learned  from  those  conferences  how 
sound  and  conscientious  he  is  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Congressman  Ostertag  fought  for  his 
country  in  World  War  I,  enlisting  in  the 
t4th  Infantry,  27th  Division.  He  served 
the  55th  Pioneer  Infantry  in  the 
grican  Expeditionary  Force. 

as  served  as  State  vice  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion.  He  is 
a  memKr  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  tlX  Elks,  and  the  Attica  Grange 
and  the  Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau. 

His  adultiife  has,  in  fact,  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  pubnc  service  in  his  district — 
the  37th  Dist\ct — his  State  and  his 
country. 

He  is  leaving  th^Congress  in  full  vigor 
and  in  good  health.Xt  am  sure  he  leaves 
with  the  good  wisheSkof  all  of  us  who 
have  served  with  him  and  who  know  of 
his  outstanding  service  tXais  country. 

I  express  the  hope  thai\je  will  enjoy 
his  retirement. 

Before  his  service  in  the  CVigress,  he 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Nfew  York 
State  Legislature,  so  he  has  hak  three 
decades  of  dedicated  and  distinguished 
public  service.  I  wish  him  and  hisatife 
and  family  great  happiness  and 
joyment  of  a  long  life. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  mj 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  join  in  wishing  well  to 
^  Representative  Ostertag.  Representa¬ 
tive  Ostertag  has  been  an  indefatigably 
aisle  Member  of  Congress,  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  our  State  and  district  and  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Incidentally, 
his  is\ne  of  the  finest  minds  of  which  I 
know  fbr  analyzing  the  real  effect  and 
basis  of  atyiece  of  proposed  legislation  or 
public  polity.  Representative  Ostertag 
has  often  prided  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  he  represents  conservative  views.  I 
feel  very  deeplyvthat  that  is  the  kind  of 
skill  which  the  Congress  urgently  needs, 
and  it  represents  tlty  finest  contributions 
of  a  man  who  so  characterizes  himself 
in  terms  of  the  amalgam  which  is  the 
American  consensus. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  is  teaving  us.  We 
can  only  be  grateful  to  hintyfor  the  enor¬ 
mous  service  that  he  has  rendered,  and 
pay  this  extremely  well  deserved  tribute 
to  his  service.  I  join  my  colleague,  his 
next  door  neighbor,  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  he  will  have  a  full  anenaappy 
life  in  all  the  years  which  lie  ahead  of 
him. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  House-passed  H.R.  7152 — which  mas¬ 
querades  under  the  false  and  misleading 
title  of  “The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963”— 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  intercepted 
at  the  door  by  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader.  His  announced  purpose  is  to 
bypass  our  established  and  traditional 
practices  and  ask  for  its  consideration  bjy 
the  Senate  without  referral  to  the  apprg 
priate  committee. 

It  is  more  in  sadness  than  in  aflger, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  protest  the  manner 
in  which  the  historic  safeguards  of  the 
Senate  are  being  trampled  in  a/n  effort  to 
stampede  this  vicious  legislation  to  pas¬ 
sage.  This  measure  is  unquestionably 
the  most  radical  and  faivreaching  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  which  has 
ever  been  presented  t /  this  body.  Yet 
we  will  be  asked  to  agree  that  it  should 
be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  the  benefit  of  the  committee  ac¬ 
tion  which  has ^always  been  considered 
essential  even/n  the  case  of  much  less 
important  legislation.  Such  disregard  of 
our  longstanding  rules  of  procedure 
should  c^fse  concern  to  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  this  legislation. 

Thi^latest  parliamentary  gambit  by 
the  leadership  is,  unfortunately,  typical 
of  tffe  zeal  which  has  motivated  support¬ 
ers  of  this  legislation  to  run  roughshod 
/er  those  who  have  opposed  it.  This  is 
rnot  the  bill  originally  presented  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  not 


the  bill  on  which  hearings  were  held  by 
that  committee.  A  substitute  for  the 
original  bill  was  drafted  in  secrecy  by  a 
few  select  and  unidentified  individuals. 
It  was  then  abruptly  presented  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  and 
was  reported,  according  to  the  minority 
report,  after  having  been  considered  for 
precisely  2  minutes.  Even  after  the  bill 
was  reported,  an  effort  was  made  to 
further  bypass  established  procedure  and 
to  petition  the  bill  from  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  maneuver  failed,  however, 
and  rather  brief  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  bill  was  then 
pushed  through  the  House  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  bull¬ 
dozed  through  the  House  committee 
caused  the  dissenting  Members  to  make 
this  statement  in  the  minority  report: 

This  legislation  is  being  reported  to  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  any  considera¬ 
tion,  debate,  or  study  of  the  bill  by  any  sub¬ 
committee  or  committee  of  the  House  and 
without  any  member  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  being  granted  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill.  This  legij 
lation  is  the  most  radical  proposal  in  ine 
field  of  civil  rights  ever  recommended  bVany 
pommittee  of  the  House  or  Senate,  jt  was 
rawn  in  secret  meetings  held  between  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  this  committee,  thoAttorney 
General  and  members  of  his  staff;  and  cer¬ 
tain  Select  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
commmee  members. 

Surelyv  no  one  can  se^ously  contend 
that  thisNconstitutes  proper  legislative 
procedure.  \The  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  who  opposed  this 
legislation  cletylyVielt  that  they  were 
arbitrarily  deniKj  the  “due  process”  to 
which  the  supporters  of  the  legislation 
give  such  fervent  lfoservice. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  now 
seek  to  repeat  this  legislative  injustice  in 
the  Senate.  If  they  should  succeed,  we 
will  see/this  monstrous  bfil— which  per¬ 
haps  pevill  create  the  greatest  flood  of 
strifp;  turmoil,  and  conflict\which  this 
Nation  has  seen  in  the  past  100  years — 
fing  pushed  through  CongressSwithout 
the  benefit  of  any  consider  at  ion,\ebate, 
or  study  by  any  committee  or  subcom¬ 
mittee  whatsoever,  except  for  the  brief 
hearings  by  the  House  Rules  Commits 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  original 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  (S.  1731)  was' 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year  and 
that  some  hearings  were  held  on  the  title 
dealing  with  voting  rights.  However, 
there  are  many  important  and  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  between  that  bill  and  H.R.  7152. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  S.  1732  which 
embodied  the  original  version  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  accommodations  title  of  the  omnibus 
bill.  Again,  however,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fundamental  and  basic  differences 
between  that  bill  and  the  public  accom¬ 
modations  section  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

In  addition,  some  hearings  were  held 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  on  sep¬ 
arate  FEPC  bills,  which  differed  in  sev¬ 
eral  important  respects  from  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  provisions  of 
title  Vn  of  the  House  bill.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  at  least,  it  appears  that  only  pro¬ 
ponents  of  FEPC  were  heard. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 


hearings  by  Senate  committees  on  only 
3  of  the  10  separate  subject  matters  <rov- 
ered  by  the  House  bill,  and  these/were 
necessarily  incomplete  since  they  were 
directed  to  bills  which  differed  Substan¬ 
tially  from  the  House  bill. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
attempt  to  force  us  to  legislate  in  this 
hasty  and  unseemly  fashion  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  basic  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  orderly  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  flouts  tradition  and  defies 
logic. 

None  will  dem/ that  this  is  the  most 
drastic  and  fair-reaching  legislation  in 
the  civil  rights  field  which  this  body 
has  ever  bpen  asked  to  consider.  It 
deals  witiythe  most  sensitive  phases  of 
our  society,  customs,  economy,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  operations.  It  would  vest  in 
one  individual — the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
erali-more  naked  and  raw  power  over 
thar  lives,  properties,  and  habits  of  the 
tizens  of  this  Nation  than  has  ever 
>efore  been  held  by  any  one  person. 

I  have  said  before,  and  now  repeat, 
that  in  all  of  my  years  of  studying  law 
and  legislation,  I  have  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  such  a  bold  and  colossal  grab 
for  naked  power.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  will  destroy  more  in¬ 
dividual  rights  and  liberties  than  it  could 
possibly  protect.  Under  its  provisions, 
special  privileges  and  special  considera¬ 
tion  will  become  the  institutionalized 
right  of  organized  minorities. 

This,  however,  is  somewhat  beside  the 
point  of  my  present  discussion.  My 
point  now  is  that  we  are  to  be  asked 
to  pervert  our  traditional  and  time- 
tested  processes  and  to  consider,  debate, 
amend,  act  upon,  and  pass  this  radical 
and  drastic  legislation  without  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  committee  study  and  consid¬ 
eration  which  we  consider  essential  even 
in  the  case  of  the  most  insignificant  and 
unimportant  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  bill  should  be  carefully, 
judiciously,  and  thoroughly  studied  both 
from  a  legal  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  social,  economic,  and 
political  ramifications.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  has  yet  been  done,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  de¬ 
bate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where 
irtisan  political  considerations  will  as¬ 
sume  the  overriding  importance  which 
has\become  customary  with  legislation 
of  this  nature. 

I  apprehend — no,  I  am  convinced — 
that  thete  is  no  one  in  this  body  or  in 
the  entireVNation  who  can  tell  us  pre¬ 
cisely  how  tyr  this  legislation  goes  and 
what  will  be  its  total  effect  if  it  becomes 
law.  The  revolutionary  impact  of  it  al¬ 
most  defies  description  and  definition. 
Its  generalized  terminology  and  open- 
end  provisions  are  susceptible  of  the  most 
extreme  and  unlimited  interpretations. 
It  is  deliberately  designed  to  give  the  At¬ 
torney  General  the  broatoi  and  vast  power 
which  he  seeks.  In  thiNregard,  it  can 
very  easily  be  construed  as\  blank  check 
in  this  field.  This  is  one  ortyie  reasons 
why  the  bill  requires  preciseSdefinition 
and  careful  circumscription  b\  a  duly 
constituted  committee  before  being  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  floor. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  many 
vicioiN  punitive,  and  ill-conceived  pro¬ 
visions 'of  the  House  bill.  However,  I 
will  comr&ent  briefly  on  one  aspect  of  it 
for  the  pureose  of  illustrating  the  im¬ 
propriety  ofSconsidering  this  legislation 
in  the  manne\which  the  leadership  pro¬ 
poses.  \ 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  title 
VII — entitled  “Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity” — has  forNjts  purpose  the  im¬ 
plementation  and  effectuation  of  the 
FEPC  concept.  This  i\the  longest  and 
most  complex  title  in  the  bill.  It  has 
been  greatly  expanded  froV  the  original 
administration  proposal.  Bht  it  has  not 
been  fully  considered,  in  precisely  its 
present  form,  by  any  congressional  com¬ 
mittee.  \ 

This  history  of  FEPC  legislation  Is  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  FEPC  legislatiori-vhas 
been  repeatedly  before  the  Congress  ahd, 
just  as  repeatedly.  Congress,  in  its  wisv 
dom,  has  refused  to  authorize  the  sought 
for  sweeping  and  dictatorial  govern¬ 
mental  control  over  the  private  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  Nation. 

Now,  however,  this  oft-rejected  con¬ 
cept  is  to  be  brought  before  us  again  in 
a  summary  and  peremptory  manner 
without  the  careful  study  and  analysis 
which  should  be  given  any  measure 
which  proposes  to  grant  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
almost  all  segments  of  our  industry. 
This  sweeping,  flagrant,  and  unwise  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  interfere  with  and  con¬ 
trol  the  Nation’s  private  industries 
should  not  be  considered  under  such 
circumstances. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  the  widely  held  miscon¬ 
ception  that  this  is  a  weakened  and 
watered  down  bill.  The  fact  is  that  the 
measure  passed  by  the  House  is  far 
stronger  and  much  more  objectionable 
than  the  proposals  originally  submitted 
by  the  President  last  year.  Its  consti¬ 
tutionality  is  even  more  questionable, 
and  it  contains  extreme  and  drastic  pro¬ 
posals  which  the  administration  itself 
did  not  dare  to  request  originally.  Many 
of  these  proposals  have  not  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  any  testimony  or  debate  before 
any  committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  undisputed  fact,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  H.R.  7152,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
has  not  been  considered,  debates*  or 
studied  extensively  by  any  congressional 
committee — Senate  or  House.  A  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  great  l5o dy  will 
consider  seriously  and  earnestly  both  the 
implications  of  this  measure  and  the 
efforts  to  ramrod  it  to  a  hasty  passage. 
Between  these  efforts  and/the  established 
and  orderly  traditions  ofahe  Senate  there 
is  a  gulf  too  deep  to  swim  and  too  wide 
to  wade.  / 

I  hope  that  we  \vm  not  be  led  astray  by 
misguided  zeal  aha  enthusiasm.  I  hope 
that  the  memaj'y  of  organized  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  streets  and  the  false  at¬ 
traction  o y  high-sounding  catch-all 
phrases  wdl  not  blind  us  to  the  perhaps 
fatal  consequence  of  following  the  path 
down  which  some  would  lead  us.  Let  us 
adhere'  to  and  honor  the  historic  and 
timcvxested  traditions  and  procedures  of 


this  body  and  refer  H.R.  7152  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  standing  committee  for  the 
study  and  consideration  which  its  im¬ 
portance  merits  and  demands.  I  shall 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  insure 
that  this  course  is  followed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FALLING  BEEF  PRICES— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  McGEE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  had  some 
illuminating  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
falling  beef  prices  and  how  they  relate 
to  imports  from  abroad  which  he  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  National  Conference  on  For¬ 
eign  Trade  in  Meats  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  13,  1964.  Senator  McGee 
spoke  of  protecting  those  tariff  barriers 
which  exist  and  of  import  quotas  to  give 
domestic  livestock  producers  a  greater 
degree  of  protection. 

The  Senator’s  renjarks  were  made  4 
days  before  the  Department  of  State 
announced  its  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  largest  importers 
of  beef  into  the  United  States.  The 
agreement,  although  only  a  step,  and  not 
a  giant  one,  reverses  the  direction  of 
ever-increasing  beef  imports  into  this 
country.  Oklahoma  stockmen,  along  with 
all  U.S.  stockmen,  would  have  been  hit 
even  worse  financially  had  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  gone  forward  with  plans  to 
increase  shipments  to  us  by  more  than 
25  percent  over  this  year.  Instead,  in 
1964  there  will  be  a  rollback  of  about  6 
percent  from  the  1963  average.  In  1965 
and  thereafter  a  slight  annual  increase  is 
provided. 

The  voluntary  restraint  agreed  to  by 
two  of  our  good  neighbors  and  good  cus¬ 
tomers  was  noteworthy.  I  congratulated 
President  Johnson  on  his  prompt  action 
and  expressed  hope  that  the  domestic 
market  would  be  strengthened  and  the 
industry  stabilized  by  this  action. 

In  his  speech,  Senator  McGee  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  getting  major 
foreign  suppliers  of  meat  to  voluntarily 
divert  these  imports  to  other  nations,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  these  lands  will  increase  their, 
consumption  of  meat  as  their  standard 
of  living  increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Senator  McGee’s  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Congress  Looks  at  the  Price  of  Beef 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Gale  McGee, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Wyoming,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Foreign  Trade  in 
Meats,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  13,  1964) 
This  speech  is  going  to  begin  with  a  very 
unpolitical  statement.  I  do  not  have  a  fool¬ 
proof  solution  to  the  problem  of  falling  beef 
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prices.  And  if  any  of  you  out  in  the  audience 
do,  I  think  perhaps  we  had  better  change 
places,  and  I’ll  listen  to  you  instead. 

But  I  will  say  that  my  lack  of  the  per¬ 
fect  program  is  not  for  want  of  trying.  The 
State  of  Wyoming,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  derives  al¬ 
most  one-fourth  of  its  basic  gross  income 
from  agriculture,  and  79  percent  of  this 
amount  comes  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  That  cowboy  is  not  on  our  car 
license  plates  merely  for  historical  pur¬ 
poses. 

When  I  began  to  collect  my  thoughts  and 
to  organize  my  remarks  for  you  today,  I 
requested  the  Library  of  Congress  to  run  up 
a  tally  of  all  legislation  introduced  so  far 
in  the  88th  Congress  that  pertains  to  beef 
•  imports  and  labeling.  They  sent  me  a  list 
ijjf  some  length  on  the  bills  proposed  and 
how  they  were  faring  in  the  legislative  mill. 

In  the  Senate  there  are  six  bills  on  the 
subject.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  three 
of  them.  And  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  there  are  19.  Usually  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  bill  is  Greek  to  most  laymen — 
and  to  many  lawmakers,  too — but  I  think 
that  you  will  readily  understand  what  we 
have  in  mind  with  a  bill  from  which  I  will 
quote  to  you  now: 

“In  addition  to  existing  rates  there  are 
hereby  imposed  on  the  following  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  any  calendar  year  in 
excess  of  the  annual  quota  for  each  such 
article  *  *  *  the  rates  of  duty  as  follows: 

“Cattle,  weighing  less  than  700  pounds 
each,  6  cents  per  pound; 

“Cattle,  weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each, 
6  cents  per  pound;  and 

"Beef  and  veal,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen, 
12  cents  per  pound.” 

That  is  what  this  bill,  which  I  sponsor, 
would  do.  And  I  don’t  think  I  need  make 
a  further  explanation  of  why  we  are  working 
so  hard  to  shepherd  this  biU  through  the 
legislative  mill. 

Later  this  year  our  trade  negotiators  will 
meet  in  Geneva  to  work  out  a  new  set  of 
tariff  agreements  between  this  country  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world,  especial¬ 
ly  the  Common  Market  countries.  During 
those  meetings,  commonly  called  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  round,  our  representatives  and  those 
of  the  other  nations  involved  will  work  out 
the  new  tariff  schedules  for  the  next  few 
years. 

In  the  situation  that  confronts  us  in  the 
coming  negotiations,  I  think  that  the  best 
news  we  could  receive  is  no  news  at  all. 
It  is  my  contention  that  when  our  nego¬ 
tiators  leave  for  Geneva  their  list  of  tariff's 
to  consider  in  the  give  and  take  of  nego¬ 
tiations  should  not  include  beef.  I  for  one 
am  not  prepared  to  open  up  discussions  on 
beef  tariffs  in  such  a  bearish  situation.  Our 
best  protection,  and  I  have  so  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  is  not  to 
debate  these  tariffs  at  all. 

A  look  at  the  situation  will  tell  you  why 
I  am  interested  in  protecting  such  tariff 
barriers  to  further  beef  importation  that  now 
exist.  In  the  year  1957  imports  of  live 
cattle,  beef,  and  veal  accounted  for  3.9  per¬ 
cent  of  our  domestic  consumption.  In  1963 
that  figure  had  risen  to  nearly  11  percent. 
And  from  January  to  August  of  last  year 
these  imports  were  running  22  percent  above 
those  of  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

The  largest  share  of  this  beef  originates 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  a  recent 
flurry  from  Ireland.  In  recent  months  there 
has  been  a  steady  stream  of  American  cat¬ 
tlemen  visiting  these  countries  to  find  out 
how  these  producers  from  “down  under”  can 
afford  to  raise  beef,  pay  shipping  costs  half¬ 
way  around  the  world,  pay  a  10  percent  im¬ 
port  tariff,  and  still  make  a  profit  at  prices 
that  are  ruinous  to  domestic  producers. 

One  answer,  of  course,  is  that  this  beef 
is  all  range  fed.  This  explains  why  about 
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80  percent  comes  In  as  boneless  or  canned 
beef.  But  the  real  answer,  it  seems  to  me, 
Is  the  generous  incentive  program  established 
by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ments  to  encourage  farmers  to  open  up  new 
range  areas.  With  the  methods  of  modern 
range  development,  these  people  can  open 
up  vast  new  grazing  lands  at  a  cost  that  will 
allow  them  to  overcome  every  obstacle  be¬ 
tween  here  and  there  and  still  have  a  fat 
margin  with  which  to  work. 

Since  it  would  be  difficult  to  talk  the  for¬ 
eign  producer  into  adopting  another  line  of 
work,  we  must  seek  other  means  of  limiting 
his  intrusion  upon  our  markets.  On  this 
point  I  favor  a  two-front  approach.  First, 
I  have  strongly  urged  the  President,  the 
Trade  Information  Committee,  the  Tariff 
Conynission,  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
an  import  quota  for  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts. 

To  many  people,  quotas  and  tariffs  are 
about  the  same  thing — a  means  to  limit 
the  importation  of  a  product.  But  there  is 
a  significant  difference  which  has  real  mean¬ 
ing  in  foreign  trade  circles  today.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  a  tariff  seeks  to  restrict 
imports  by  raising  their  price,  while  a  quota 
limits  them  strictly  on  the  basis  of  quantity. 
In  the  postwar  era  we  have  seen  a  new 
trend  which  has  made  many  of  our  tariff 
barriers  ineffective.  And  that  is  the  policy 
of  foreign  governments  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  a  tariff  by  providing  their  exporters  with 
a  subsidy  that  is  its  equal.  This  may  be 
expensive  for  them  but  illustrates  how  much 
they  depend  upon  foreign  trade  and  how 
valuable  American  dollars  are  to  them. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  import  trends  in  the  post¬ 
war  world.  Yet,  it  is  a  very  difficult  Job  for 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  to  convince  many  of  those  directly 
involved  in  it — and  that  includes  some  of 
you  here  today — that  we  are  speaking  the 
truth.  I  sponsor  a  tariff  bill  because  we  need 
some  protection  right  now.  But  we  cannot 
cling  to  the  tariff  as  the  only  future  and 
salvation  to  our  problems.  This  is  maginot 
line  thinking  at  its  very  worst.  If  we  per¬ 
sist  in  this  negative,  defensive  line,  we  shall 
awaken  one  day  to  find  that  the  enemy  has 
run  around  us,  over  us,  and  under  us  and 
has  captured  the  markets  our  tariff  walls 
were  erected  to  protect. 

The  quota  is  the  only  direct  means  of 
limiting  imports  that  does  not  have  loop¬ 
holes.  It  provides  a  definite  barrier  to  im¬ 
ports  beyond  a  certain  amount  and  has  the 
further  benefit  of  letting  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  know  with  greater  certainty  just  what 
kind  of  competition  to  expect  from  abroad. 
So  I  am  convinced  that  our  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  beef  producers  with  protection  at 
the  Government  level  should  concentrate  on 
a  quota. 

The  second  phase  of  my  attack  on  the  im¬ 
ports  problem  would  be  to  divert  these  im¬ 
ports  to  other  nations.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  of  human  nature — at  least  in  our  West¬ 
ern  civilizations — that  when  income  in¬ 
creases,  so  does  the  consumption  of  meat. 
Therefore,  as  more  and  more  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  come  to  enjoy  rising  standards 
of  living,  especially  in  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
market  for  beef  expands.  It  will  be  up  to  our 
negotiators  to  convince  these  other  meat-pro¬ 
ducing  nations  that  it  is  in  their  best  interest 
to  divert  shipments  now  going  to  the  United 
States  to  other  places.  And  one  of  the  incen¬ 
tives  toward  that  idea  might  very  well  be  the 
suggestion  that,  if  this  reduction  in  meat 
shipments  was  not  made  voluntarily,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  us  to  eliminate  any  option 
on  their  part  and  impose  restrictions  which 
may  be  more  limiting  than  the  ones  they 
might  have  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

A  similar  battle  to  the  one  we  are  having 
right  now  occurred  several  years  ago  in  the 


cotton  textile  industry  which  was  in  real  dif¬ 
ficulty  because  of  imports  from  abroad. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  domestic 
producers  were  receiving  a  sympathetic  hear¬ 
ing  on  their  complaints  in  Washington,  the 
foreign  producers,  seeing  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  entered  into  a  voluntary  agreement 
for  an  import  quota.  It  takes  little  business 
logic  to  see  that  the  loss  of  some  business  is 
better  than  the  loss  of  all  of  it. 

I  have  visited  the  White  House  three  times 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  specifi¬ 
cally  to  discuss  this  problem  and  twice  al¬ 
ready  under  the  Johnson  administration. 
And  at  each  visit  the  reception  to  my  ideas 
seems  just  a  bit  warmer.  And  it  should  be 
obvious  to  all  of  you  that  our  President  does 
not  need  an  explanation  of  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  or  why  it  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  all  concerned  to  get  something  done 
about  cattle  imports.  We  dare  not  let  the 
pending  bills  languish  in  committees  in  the 
Congress.  It  may  well  be  that  on  the  legis¬ 
lative  front  the  cattle  producers  have  spent 
too  much  time  talking  to  each  other  and  not 
enough  time  trying  to  convince  those  not 
well  acquainted  with  these  problems.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  lack  of  comment  in  cattle¬ 
raising  circles,  in  the  various  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  serve  the  feeder  and  rancher, 
about  how  imports  have  affected  the  price  of 
beef. 

In  fact,  I  want  to  issue  a  warning  here 
today.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  if  we  limit 
imports  we  will  have  it  made  is  very  mis¬ 
taken.  It  is  an  all  too  human  tendency  to 
grasp  for  an  easy-sounding  solution  to  a 
very  complex  problem.  But  the  world  is 
much  too  complicated  to  let  you  get  away 
with  it.  If  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  economic  state  of  the  cattle  industry 
wish  to  see  genuine  and  lasting  results,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  maintain  a  steady  attack 
on  several  fronts  at  once. 

But  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  imports, 
there  are  those  related  to  domestic  market¬ 
ing  practices.  Just  about  1  year  ago,  I  took 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  express  my  con¬ 
cern  that  at  the  Denver  market  the  price  of 
fat  cattle  had  been  steadily  falling.  In  fact, 
in  a  90-day  period  around  the  holiday  season, 
the  price  had  dropped  $7  per  hundredweight. 
This  was  very  alarming  to  the  beef  produc¬ 
ers,  and  it  was  alarming  to  others  concerned 
for  a  different  reason.  And  that  was  that, 
while  the  price  to  the  producer  dropped 
sharply,  the  price  to  the  consumer  dropped 
not  at  all. 

Upon  investigation,  our  preliminary  in¬ 
quiries  tend  to  suggest  that  some  of  the 
chainstores  in  the  area,  which  are  vertically 
integrated,  may  have  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  market. 

You  know  that  some  of  these  corporations 
have  plunged  into  the  cattle  business;  some 
of  them  maintain  their  own  feedlots.  Those 
independents  to  whom  I  have  talked  said 
they  were  convinced  that  the  chain  involved 
here  would  run  a  large  number  of  its  own 
fat  cattle  on  the  market  to  break  the  price, 
and  then  at  this  lower  price  buy  enough  beef 
for  their  future  needs.  In  doing  so,  they 
penalized  both  cattlegrowers  and  feeders  of 
a  fair  price  and  likewise  failed  to  pass  along 
the  savings  to  the  housewife. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  was  behind  these 
strange  marketing  fluctuations,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  into  the  Congress  which  asked 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  chainstore  operation  to  see  if 
they  are  using  their  size  to  take  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  market. 

Almost  immediately  I  was  beseiged  with 
calls  from  people  in  other  parts  of  the  food 
industry — bakers,  canners,  fruit  producers, 
and  poultry  raisers — who  had  complaints 
similar  to  those  of  the  beef  producer.  And 
this  further  strengthened  my  desire  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  separate  the  ac¬ 
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cusations  from  the  facts,  and  to  see  just 
where  we  stand.  And  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  on  January  31,  in  his  message  on  agri¬ 
culture,  President  Johnson  shared  some  of 
my  concern  over  these  chainstore  activities. 
He  pointed  out  that  one  out  of  every  two 
grocery  dollars — money  from  the  consumer — 
goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate,  voluntary, 
or  cooperative  chains.  The  President  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  situation  and  appraise  the 
charges  made  against  the  chains. 

Support  from  the  White  House  is  always 
welcome  to  anyone  engaged  in  an  undertak¬ 
ing  as  complicated  as  this  one.  But  I  would 
caution  you  that  we  must  not  allow  this  new 
proposal,  which  is  supplemental  to  the  one  I 
made  a  year  ago,  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
let  up  on  the  present  investigation.  Our 
beachhead  is  already  established;  it  must 
not  be  abandoned. 

'Another  factor  that  enters  into  the  price 
of  beef  is,  of  course,  the  domestic  produc¬ 
tion.  In  this  modern  age  while  there  is 
much  more  to  marketing  than  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand  would  suggest,  that 
law  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  our  marketing 
calculations.  Last  year — the  year  when  the 
price  squeeze  really  started — the  American 
producers  put  on  the  domestic  market  1,104 
million  more  pounds  of  beef  than  he  did 
the  year  before.  And  the  trend  for  this 
year  seems  to  be  more  of  the  same.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  growing  population  is  eating  more 
beef,  but  it  still  seems  that  an  additional 
billion  pounds  of  beef  will  have  a  real  effect 
upon  the  market. 

We  might  also  consider  in  our  search  for 
price  equality  the  activities  in  competing 
fields.  When  the  east  coast  housewife  can 
buy  chicken  at  25  cents  a  pound,  this  fact 
will  influence  her  decision  on  what  type  of 
protein  her  family  will  eat  that  week. 

And,  a  little  more  indirectly,  we  must 
consider  the  quality  and  productivity  of  our 
rangeland,  the  cost  of  transportation,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  price  of  feed  and  how  much  of 
each  bushel  gets  translated  into  marketable 
beef. 

One  other  factor  in  this  problem  was 
brought  very  forcibly  to  my  attention  several 
years  ago  right  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
Several  housewives  had  been  complaining 
about  the  quality  of  meat — fresh  meat  they 
thought — that  they  had  been  buying  at  the 
neighborhood  market.  The  meat,  in  this 
case  lamb  and  mutton,  was  of  obviously  in¬ 
ferior  quality  with  a  taste  and  consistency 
more  akin  to  leather  than  meat. 

Well,  we  did  some  checking  and  found 
that  that  meat  was  not  what  it  was  assumed 
to  be.  For  one  reason  or  another,  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  that  food  chain  had  neglected  to 
make  it  known  that  this  meat  had  traveled 
haifway  around  the  world  in  a  frozen  state 
before  being  offered  to  the  housewife.  I  for 
one  believe  that,  if  the  purchaser  had  known 
the  origins  of  that  meat,  the  decision  to  buy 
it  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  the 
bad  reputation  engendered  by  this  unwhole¬ 
some  meat  was  shared  by  the  domestic  prod¬ 
uct  as  well  because  the  housewife  has  no  way 
to  tell  the  difference.  And  while  I  may  be 
prejudiced,  I  maintain  that  any  food  product 
shipped  for  long  distances  in  a  frozen  or 
chilled  state  is  going  to  loose  quality  along 
the  way — if  it  had  any  to  begin  with.  On 
that  occasion,  incidentally,  a  simple  phone 
call  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  clear  up  that  particular  case.  But 
spotchecks  of  that  type  could  not  be  enough. 
So  after  that  experience,  I  returned  to  my 
office  and  drew  up  a  bill.  Its  number  is  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  61 .  It  says : 

“No  importer,  processor,  packer.  Jobber, 
distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  person 
shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  fresh  or  frozen 
meats,  poultry,  or  fsh  which  have  been  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  or  any  food 
product  processed  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  such  meats,  poultry,  or  fish,  unless 
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such  meats,  poultry,  fish,  or  products,  or  the 
containers  or  packages  in  which  they  are 
sold  are  marked  or  labeled  in  such  mapner 
as  to  clearly  indicate  to  the  purchaser  that 
such  meats,  poultry,  fish,  or  products  were 
not  produced  in  the  United  States.” 

But  this  bill  is  not  designed  just  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  housewife  against  a  few  tough  lamb 
chops.  A  recent  check  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  that  at  the  present 
time  up  to  20  percent  of  the  imported  beef 
is  being  sold  in  the  higher  cuts,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  increases  all  the  time.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  none  of  this  meat  was  so  marketed. 

This  meat  shows  up  in  the  market  show¬ 
case,  in  TV  dinners,  in  the  cutrate  restau¬ 
rants  which  feature  a  $1.29  steak,  and  in 
many  other  places.  And  I  would  repeat  again 
that  whatever  reputation-  these  meats  earn, 
the  meat  that  you  produce  shares. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  under¬ 
taken  a  study  to  get  some  additional  facts 
and  figures  on  this  problem.  I  am  always 
happy  to  have  more  information,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  in  this  instance  we  already 
know  enough  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public. 

This  labeling  should  also  be  right  in  line 
with  the  new  drive  to  give  the  consumer  a 
better  break  in  the  marketplace.  For  noth¬ 
ing  influences  a  decision  to  buy  any  more 
than  the  shopper’s  idea  about  the  product. 
And  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  housewife 
is  shopping  for  fresh  meat,  she  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  know  which  is  really 
fresh  and  which  is  not. 

And  I  cannot  repeat  too  many  times  that 
this  same  principle — the  opportunity  to  know 
and  face  the  facts — applies  to  the  producer 
as  well.  We  must  understand  the  nature 
of  competition  from  overseas,  we  must  know 
the  nature  of  our  domestic  competitors,  and 
we  must  know  our  own  weaknesses  if  we  are 
to  make  progress. 

The  victory  will  go  to  those  who  not  only 
are  willing  to  devote  their  entire  energy  to 
the  battle  but  who  know  their  enemy  and 
will  attack  him  on  all  fronts.  This  is  the 
job  you  face  as  producers;  this  is  the  job  that 
I  face  as  a  representative  in  a  free  govern¬ 
ment:  and  this  is  t'he  job  the  Nation  faces 
if  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy  is  to  be 
preserved  alive  and  free. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Herbert  C.  Libby,  of  Waterville 
and  Pemaquid,  Maine,  retired  from  the 
faculty  of  Colby  College  (Maine),  has 
written  a  review  of  a  Government-pro¬ 
duced  book  called  ‘‘Research  Paper” 
which  appeared  in  the  February  5  edi: 
tion  of  the  Waterville  (Maine)  Mornfi 
Sentinel. 

Dr.  Libby  is  a  scholar  and  an  authjftity 
on  government.  I  ask  unanimou^ con¬ 
sent  that  his  review  be  placeg^in  the 
Record  as  it  deserves  to  be  re 

There  being  no  objection^he  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ijpthe  Record, 
as  follows: 


Book  on  U.S.  Security } 
Readik 


Reserves  Wide 


(By  Herbert^.  Libby) 

(Editor’s  Note. — TJfe  following  review  was 
written  by  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Libby  of  Waterville 
and  Pemaquid,  who  is  retired  from  the  fac¬ 
ulty  at  Colby  College.) 

It  is  somew^'t  surprising  and  regrettable 
that  wider  publicity  has  not  been  given  to 
the  Goveripaent-produced  book,  called  a 
“Research.;Paper,”  and  authored  by  a  member 
of  the  ‘‘Hsiternational  Studio  Division,  Insti¬ 
tute  lay  Defense  Analyses,”  whose  study  at 
the  Institute  extended  over  several  years  or 
untiy  the  "Research  Paper”  was  given  a  first 
prating  of  limited  edition  in  July  1963. 


The  author  states  that  he  has  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  “observing  U.S.  security  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  White  House  staff,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the 
National  Security  Staff.”  As  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  deals  chiefly  with  political  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  the  deli¬ 
cate  relationship  between  these  two  countries 
is  carefully  and  fully  covered.  With  this 
background  the  author  undertakes  to  set 
forth  a  new  policy  for  the  United  States  to 
follow  based  upon  a  serious  search  for  “com¬ 
mon  actions  for  the  control  of  conflict”  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  that  would  in  the 
long  run  pave  the  way  for  world  peace.  Pref¬ 
acing  the  enumeration  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  be  employed  to  bring  us  to  an  era 
of  peace,  the  author  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  present  status  quo  of  the  two  nations 
offers  a  suitable  time  for  seeking  out  the  ways 
and  means  that  would  achieve  the  hoped-for 
end,  but  he  makes  clear  that  as  a  nation  we 
must  be  fully  prepared  for  war  if  it  should 
be  forced  upon  us. 

Stating  the  policy  in  a  few  words  it  is  that 
of  disregarding  any  hope  of  ultimate  peace 
by  a  dependence  upon  “coexistence,”  for  this 
means  nothing  more  than  that  two  nations 
move  along  parallel  roads  with  no  sharing  of 
lutual  benefits,  and  resulting  in  no  peace  at 
The  new  policy  would  endeavor  to 
chXige  the  two  independent  nations  into 
twoVnterdependent  nations,  held  together, 
by  common  interests  and  common  benefit^ 
with  nuclear  war  eventually  banned. 

The  strikingly  important  section  of  Xhe 
book  has\g  do  with  the  suggested  ways  of 
bringing  tfte  two  great  nations  together, 
and  a  list  of  S2  suggestions  are  set  f drill  and 
fully  examinee^  The  reader  is  at  office  chal¬ 
lenged  by  suchY  policy,  and  thf  challenge 
is  even  more  compelling  when^ne  realizes 
that  for  a  year  orYiore,  and yquite  without 
sensing  it,  our  NaSton  haJs  adopted  this 
policy. 

How  many  people  theNAvere  who  strongly 
urged  that  something^Y  done  when  the 
bearded  Castro  walked/acroSg  the  waters  and 
became  the  chief  ijmgger  af  Khrushchev. 
But  nothing  was^flone  untifyhe  invasion 
plan  at  the  Bay  q^Pigs,  and  thisYras  prompt¬ 
ly  checked  by  fibs  President  ofYie  United 
States.  Castrepstill  carries  on.  WeYo  longer 
need  to  remain  mystified  by  theYnusual 
situation;  ffle  proposed  new  policy  fign^s  shy 
of  all  posable  wars. 

The  Iwfet  ban  treaty  which  was  so  stoiVly 
foughj/in  Congress  and  which  was  final? 
appiwved  by  a  narrow  margin,  can  also  b^ 
foxmd  listed  in  the  new  policy. 

le  unexpected  announcement  that  trade 
nth  the  Soviet  Union,  long  disallowed  by 
'the  United  States,  is  mentioned  specifically 
in  the  22  suggestions.  The  purchase  of  vast 
quantities  of  wheat  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  purchase  of  fertilizer. 

The  invitation  extended  to  Khrushchev  to 
join  us  in  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  is  part 
of  the  new  policy  but  the  invitation  was  not 
appreciated. 

The  letters  exchanged  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Khrushchev  which  will  probably 
not  be  published  until  the  usual  10-year 
period  elapses,  were  to  be  one  effective  means 
that  would  lead  to  ultimate  peace. 

The  most  anxious  inquiry  about  the  new 
President  is  whetheer  he  is  to  carry  out  this 
new  policy.  His  predecessor,  the  late  and 
widely  lamented  President  Kennedy  whose 
dedication  to  his  country’s  welfare  could 
not  be  questioned,  based  his  last  two  ad¬ 
dresses  at  the  American  University  and  the 
University  of  Maine  on  the  contents  of  the 
book  we  are  here  discussing. 

And  if  study  is  given  to  the  state  of  the 
Union  address  by  President  Johnson,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  sets  forth  not  the  22  sug¬ 
gestions  essential  to  the  new  policy,  but  10, 
and  among  them  is  found  trade  relations 
with  any  and  all  nations,  and  even  a  further 


mention  of  sharing  in  the  contest  of  inhab¬ 
iting  the  moon. 

The  question  that  all  thinking  citizer 
may  well  ask  themselves  is  whether  this  ne 
policy  is  the  way  to  universal  peace.  The 
eminent  author  of  the  book  here  mentioned 
offers  an  exhaustive  study  and  he  bel^ves  it 
would. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— A  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  consideration  of  tne  civil  rights 
bill,  I  cannot  help  noting  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  internationally  in 
the  field  of  human  rights. 

On  December  4,  1563,  Mr.  Jacob  Blau- 
stein  delivered  the  Dag  Hammarskjold 
memorial  lecture  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Blaustein  chose  as  his  subject 
“Human  Risrnts — A  Challenge  to  the 
U.N.  and  t</Our  Generation,”  a  field  to 
which  he Jnas  contributed  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  wg  read  Mr.  Blaustein’s  remarks  at 
a  time  when  the  Senate  is  about  to  make 
a  determination  on  an  important  piece 
o^uman  rights  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 

Jlaustein’s  remarks  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Human  Rights — A  Challenge  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  Our  Generation 
(Dag  Hammarskjold  Memorial  Lecture  by 

Jacob  Blaustein  at  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City,  December  4,  1963) 

PROFOUND  INTEREST  OF  SECRETARY  GENERAL 

DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD  AND  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F. 

KENNEDY  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

In  one  of  my  many  talks  with  Dag  Ham¬ 
marskjold,  which  I  hold  in  precious  memory, 
he  accepted  my  invitation  to  address  the  50th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.  We 
agreed  that  his  topic  should  be  human 
rights — the  field  to  which  we  are  directing 
our  thoughts  this  evening. 

In  that  address — so  full  of  wisdom  and 
understanding — he  made  a  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  statement.  He  said  “We  know  that 
the  question  of  peace  and  the  question  of 
human  rights  are  closely  related.  Without 
precognition  of  human  rights  we  shall  never 
pave  peace,  and  it  is  only  within  the  frame- 
rk  of  peace  that  human  rights  can  be 
fulY  developed.” 

AgMn,  with  reference  to  the  method  for  the 
broaddeed  attainment  of  human  rights  he 
said:  “%he  United  Nations  cannot  lay  down 
the  lawsNfor  the  life  within  any  national 
communit\  These  laws  have  to  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  wiVh  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  tY:  forms  indicated  by  their 
chosen  constitiYon.  But  just  as  the  United 
Nations  can  promote  peace,  so  it  can,  in  joint 
deliberations,  demoe  the  goals  of  human 
rights  which  shoulcPpe  the  laws  of  the  future 
in  each  nation.” 

Human  rights  are  reVized — either  in  their 
plenitude  or  often  inadequately — within  the 
confines  of  the  national  community.  Among 
the  legacies  left  by  our  l^te  and  lamented 
President  Kennedy  was  his  Traliant  struggle 
for  civil  rights.  Said  he,  in  nq  last  speech 
from  the  forum  of  the  Unitec\Nations  on 
September  21,  1963: 

"The  United  States  of  America  iXopposed 
to  discrimination  and  persecution  on  grounds 
of  race  and  religion  anywhere  in  theYorld, 
including  our  own  Nation.  We  are  wording 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  our  own  country. 

“Our  concern  is  the  right  of  all  men 
equal  protection  under  the  law — and  slnce\ 
human  rights  are  indivisible,  this  body  can- 
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hamlets  huddled  around  line  elevators  and 
the  logging  settlements  in  the  towering  for¬ 
ests  on  the  rainy  western  slopes  of  the 
Rockies.  It  has  been  the  story  ever  since,  and 
Vf  family  allowances  have  proved  one  thing  it 
ikthat  parents  who  steal  from  their  children 
ar\so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

Canada’s  police,  schoolteachers,  school  at- 
tendsSace  officers,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
and  otl\fr  welfare  bodies,  as  well  as  family 
allowance  investigators,  watch  constantly  for 
children  who  are  not  properly  clothed  and  fed 
and  whose  parents  can  be  suspected  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  treasury  checks  on  themselves.  Of 
the  more  tharnBVi  million  families  to  whom 
these  checks  want  regularly  in  1961,  there 
were  375 — about  one  in  7,000 — in  which  there 
was  evidence  of  mWuse. 

What  have  the  babV  bonuses  done  for  Can¬ 
ada?  Children,  evenNn  the  remote  back- 
woods,  no  longer  grow  unable  to  read  or 
write.  With  the  allowances  coming  in,  all 
but  a  tiny  fraction  remaili  in  school  until 
they  are  16,  and  by  then  thev  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  enough  education  txrcippreciate  its 
value,  and  far  more  than  eveiNn  the  past, 
complete  high  school.  After  that\k  surprising 
number,  among  them  youngstersVrom  the 
very  low-income  groups,  somehowWanage 
to  go  to  college.  Would  allowances\reduce 
dropouts  in.  the  United  States?  The  evidence 
suggests  that  they  would.  \ 

Canada  has  discovered  that  the  pooreiNi 
region  is,  the  more  the  allowances  accom\ 
plish.  The  country  has  chronically  de¬ 
pressed  sections  where  the  poverty  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  Appalachian  coal  min¬ 
ing  districts.  The  children  in  those  districts 
may  not  eat  filet  mignon,  and  they  may 
have  patches  on  their  pants,  but  they  no 
longer  get  rickets  from  malnutrition,  and 
they  no  longer  have  to  stay  home  from 
school  because  they  lack  shoes.  Would  fam¬ 
ily  allowances  be  a  blessing  to  distressed 
U.S.  areas?  My  guess  is  that  they  would. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  Mackenzie  King’s 
baby  bonuses  had  solved  unemployment  in 
Canada.  Unemployment  is  still  an  enor¬ 
mous  tragedy  and  worry  there,  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  it  can  be  claimed  quite 
convincingly  that  but  for  the  allowances,  the 
situation  would  be  worse  than  it  is;  and  it 
can  be  argued  the  U.S.  unemployment  fig¬ 
ures  would  improve  if  family  allowances 
were  adopted.  In  Canada  it  has  been  proved 
that  family  allowances  stimulate  the  econ¬ 
omy,  and  that  the  money  they  represent 
turns  over  fast.  It  has  likewise  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  they  cushion  the  impact  of 
automation,  even  though  it  still  hurts. 

Today,  the  family  allowance  plan  is  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  in  Canada.  All  political 
factions  endorse  it  and  a  party  that  con¬ 
demned  it  would  commit  suicide.  No  legis¬ 
lation  in  Canadian  history  has  been  more 
popular.  What  would  family  allowances  do 
for  the  United  States?  It  would  be  worth  a 
trial  to  find  out.  , 


OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  SERIES  ON 
MEAT  IMPORTS  WIDELY  HAILED 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  in  connection  with  my  remarks  on 
the  critical  situation  facing  the  livestock 
and  farm  industries  as  a  result  of  rising 
meat  imports,  there  were  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  request  of  this  Senator 
the  first  two  installments  in  a  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  under  the  bylines  of  Howard 
Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson. 

This  series  has  drawn  widespread 
praise  from  all  over  America  for  focus¬ 
ing  attention  on  this  complex  and  urg,ent 
matter.  The  writers  and  World-Herald 
Chief  Photographer  Lawrence  Robin¬ 
son  traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  in¬ 


terviewed  scores  of  people  in  their  re¬ 
search.  The  series  represents  in-depth 
reporting  at  its  best. 

It  is  required  reading  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  this  issue. 

The  last  of  the  articles  has  now  ap¬ 
peared  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  final  six  install¬ 
ments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Feb.  18, 
1964] 

The  Cattle  Crisis — Import  Beef  Fills  Cool¬ 
ers,  Curs  California  Market  Cost 

(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

“Certainly  we  have  foreign  beef.  I  don’t 
know  any  market  that  doesn’t  these  days.” 

Wallace  McCarty  led  a  World-Herald  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  to  the  walk-in  cool¬ 
er  in  the  rear  of  his  small  food  market  in 
Imperial,  Calif. 

“Here  it  is,”  he  said.  “We  always  get  it 
this  way — boned,  frozen,  in  60-pound  car¬ 
tons.” 

The  lettering  on  the  carton  spelled;  "Pro¬ 
duct  of  New  Zealand.” 

“We’ve  used  this  for  hamburger  for  a 
couple  of  years.  In  the  past  I  bought  old 
bulls  for  the  hamburger.  No  more.  This 
is  easier.  Probably  leaner,  too,”  said  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carty. 

'  "Don’t  get  me  wrong,  though,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I’d  go  back  to  our  own  beef,  but 
I  can’t.  The  competition  won’t  let  me. 
Everybody  uses  this  stuff — the  little  fellow 
like  me,  the  big  chains.  Everybody  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Probably  a  lot  of  other  places,  too. 
And  the  big  packers  use  it. 

“This  foreign  stuff  saves  me  some  work 
because  it’s  boned.  It’s  a  convenience  to  me. 
But  the  big  market  with  a  high  overhead 
has  a  decided  advantage  in  cutting  down 
labor  costs.  It’s  helping  the  big  fellow.” 

Ralph  Marquez  is  a  meat  cutter  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  supermarket  in 
Calexico,  Calif.  On  his  midweek  day  off 
he  works  part-time  in  the  Airport  Market 
at  nearby  Brawley.  He  said: 

“Imported  beef?  Everybody  uses  it.  We 
do — at  the  A  &  P  and  in  Brawley,  too.  And 
I’ve  seen  it  in  other  chains.  I’ve  talked 
about  it  with  other  butchers. 

“It’s  lean  and  it’s  got  good  color.  It  makes 
good  hamburger.” 

SMALL  JOBBERS  STARTED  IN  THE  FIFTIES 

The  Orange  Empire  Co-op  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  is  a  major  food  wholesaler.  It  has  a 
huge  distribution  center  at  Riverside  and 
branches  at  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  San  Diego, 
and  Northridge,  Calif.,  and  at  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.;  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  food  mar¬ 
kets  it  serves.  Orange  Empire  lists  among  its 
customers  U.S.  military  installations,  schools 
and  a  number  of’  institutions. 

And  many  restaurants  buy  from  Orange 
Empire.  In  fact,  the  cooperative  has  38  cash- 
and-carry  stations  where  operators  of  small 
eating  places  can  pick  up  provisions. 

Orange  Empire  is  a  giant.  And  it  has 
another  distinction — it  is  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  jobber  which  belongs  to  the  Australian 
Meat  Board. 

Bill  Purcell,  the  cooperative’s  meat  and 
frozen-food  buyer,  told  the  World-Herald 
Orange  Empire  began  importing  beef  fair¬ 
ly  recently,  adding: 

“It  was  on  the  market  out  here.  The 
small  jobbers  got  into  the  field  in  the  late 
1950’s  and  they  had  a  good  thing.  They 
were  charging  nearly  as  much  as  the  do¬ 
mestic  product. 

“We  aren’t  a  packer  and  meat  wasn’t  our 
line.  But  we  got  into  it  to  save  our  mem¬ 
bers  money.  And  we  did — about  5  cents  a 
pound  on  the  average.” 


DOCTORED  WITH  TENDERIZERS 

Primal  cuts — steaks  and  roasts — are  large¬ 
ly  from  New  Zealand. 

“These,”  Mr.  Purcell  remarked,  "are 
bought  primarily  by  low-grade  restaurants. 
They  doctor  them  with  tenderizers  and  sea¬ 
soning  and  turn  out  a  fairly  palatable  dish. 

“I’ve  barbecued  some  of  the  steaks  my¬ 
self.  With  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  tenderizers 
and  a  good  hot  fire  you  can  eat  them.  But 
they  don’t  have  the  flavor  of  a  good  corn- 
fed  American  steak.” 

Mr.  Purcell  said  grocers  usually  blend  lean 
foreign  beef  with  domestic  plates  and  trim¬ 
mings. 

“This  enables  them  to  comply  with  State 
laws  which  dictate  the  proportion  of  lean 
meat  in  ground  meat,”  he  explained.  “The 
boned  beef  also  reduces  labor  costs.” 

“There’s  nothing  unusual  about  this  im¬ 
ported  beef.  The  people  Down  Under  tell  us 
it’s  being  used  all  over  this  country.  They 
say  there’s  10  times  as  much  on  the  east 
coast.  It’s  become  an  accepted  part  of  the 
business  in  the  last  few  years.” 

Why  the  last  few  years? 

The  door  was  unlocked  in  1947  when  the 
duty  on  frozen,  chilled  and  fresh  beef  was 
reduced  from  6  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound. 

But  the  immediate  effect  of  this  change 
was  slight.  The  principal  reasons  were  a 
ban  on  imports  of  uncooked  beef  from  many 
Latin  American  countries  because  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  a  trade  agreement 
which  dictated  that  most  beef  and  veal  ex¬ 
ported  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  to 
go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRELAND  EXPORTS  IIP  TENFOLD 

The  agreement  was  modified  in  October 
1958,  and  the  door  burst  open.  Now  about 
82  percent  of  the  vast  quantity  of  beef  and 
veal  exported  by  Australia  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  And  most  of  New  Zealand’s 
exported  beef  reaches  markets  here,  too. 

Beef  from  other  foreign  sources  has  joined 
the  parade.  Imports  from  Ireland  have  risen 
approximately  1,000  percent  in  10  years. 
Mexico  is  shipping  more  beef  across  the  bor¬ 
der,  some  of  excellent  quality. 

Low  taxes  and  land  and  labor  costs  enable 
these  countries  tp  pay  the  3-cent-a-pound 
duty  and  still  undersell  the  U.S.  product. 
And  in  many  cases  American  capital,  experi¬ 
ence  and  breeding  stock  are  helping  to  boom 
the  cattle  industry  abroad. 

The  U.S.  market  is  so  inviting  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Senate  testimony  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  the  Haitian- American  Meat  & 
Provision  Co.  of  Port-au-Prince  last  Novem¬ 
ber  was  still  paying  the  former  secretary  to 
the  Senate  majority  a  commission  on  every 
pound  of  meat  it  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  given  in  the  testimony:  Mr. 
Baker  helped  the  firm  receive  sanitary  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Feb.  19, 
1964] 

The  Cattle  Crisis — Big-Money  People  of 

United  States  Building  Aussie  Beef  Boom 
( By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson ) 

A  case  of  matrimony  is  building  the  beef 
boom  Down  Under. 

An  Australian  source  in  Washington  told 
the  World-Herald  about  it: 

“In  Just  the  past  4  or  5  months  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  has  received  at  least  20 
inquiries  from  American  cattlemen  or  cattle 
interests  about  the  possibilities  of  ranching 
in  Australia. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  interest. 

“Big-money  people  from  the  United  States 
are  in  Australia  already — the  King  Ranch  of 
Texas,  the  Kern  County  Land  and  Cattle 
Co.  of  California  and  other  American  giants. 

“It’s  a  marriage — a  marriage  of  Australian 
land  and  other  resources  with  American  cap¬ 
ital,  experience  and  resourcefulness.” 
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One  result  of  the  marriage  has  been  an 
astronomical  Increase  in  Australian  beef  im¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States.  Last  September 
alone,  nine  ships  left  Australian  ports  car¬ 
rying  to  the  United  States  27,301,120  pounds 
of  beef,  403,200  pounds  of  mutton,  51,520 
pounds  of  lamb  and  24,640  pounds  of  variety 
meats. 

The  U.S.  cattle  market  reacted  predictably 
to  this  onslaught  of  cheap  foreign  beef. 
Domestic  prices  dropped,  as  they  had  been 
dropping  for  months. 

And  1963 — which  saw  Australia  ship  near¬ 
ly  half  the  record  1,750  million  pounds  of 
beef  imported  by  the  United  States — may  be 
just  the  beginning. 

FIRST  GEAR 

“The  Aussies  haven’t  even  shifted  into  sec¬ 
ond  gear  where  cattle  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  C.  W.  McMillan,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Cattlemen’s  Association,  who 
returned  recently  from  an  extensive  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef  pro¬ 
duction  and  study  of  export  prospects. 

“In  Australia,”  he  told  a  World-Herald 
reporter,  “only  about  25  percent  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  has  been  achieved.  They’ve  got  more 
than  13  million  head  of  cattle  now — for  a 
human  population  of  12  million. 

“And,  with  American  investors  and  experi¬ 
enced  cattlemen  taking  a  hand,  they  are 
beginning  to  apply  American  management 
techniques.” 

Mr.  McMillan  said  an  American  firm  took 
over  a  cattle  station  (ranch)  which  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  had  a  death  loss  of  between  26,000 
and  27,000  head.  The  firm,  he  went  on,  “cut 
the  death  loss  to  a  fraction.”  Then,  whereas 
only  40  percent  of  the  cows  had  calved  pre¬ 
viously,  70  percent  calved  under  the  new 
techniques. 

The  calves-to-cows  ratio  in  the  Nebraska 
Sand  Hills  is  normally  about  90  percent. 

ENTICEMENTS 

“On  that  particular  station,”  he  continued, 
“it  formerly  took  a  man  a  full  week  to  check 
the  wells — the  Australian  term  is  bores — 
making  the  rounds  in  a  truck.  Now  he  uses 
an  airplane.  He  can  visit  every  well  in  a  day. 
Obviously,  the  cattle  aren’t  dying  of  thirst 
the  way  they  used  to.” 

Australian  land  costs  run  as  low  as  11 
cents  a  head  a  year,  said  Mr.  McMillan.  “In 
the  United  States  a  conservative  minimum 
is  $25  in  land  costs  for  every  calf  born.” 

The  Aussies  offer  a  Texas-size  welcome  to 
the  American  cattlemen.  The  reasons  are 
obvious:  Australia  wants  to  develop  the  vast 
reaches  of  its  outback,  increase  its  popula¬ 
tion,  and  boost  its  economy. 

An  Australian  source  in  Washington  listed 
some  of  the  enticements  to  rural  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  American  cattleman: 

Very  rapid  depreciation  allowed  against 
taxes.  For  example,  fencing  for  control  of 
dingoes,  which  are  fierce  wild  dogs,  and  other 
pests,  and  such  other  improvements  as 
earthen  dams  can  be  wholly  depreciated  the 
year  they  are  built. 

Certain  farm  machinery  has  a  5-year  de¬ 
preciation  schedule.  In  addition,  an  extra 
year  of  depreciation  can  be  claimed.  Thus, 
120  percent  of  the  cost  can  be  written  off. 

Individual  States  provide  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  for  water-supply  develop¬ 
ments,  irrigation  improvements  and  the  like. 
Queensland  will  pay  the  entire  drill  costs  of 
a  well  if  it  turns  out  to  be  dry  or  produces 
poor  water. 

The  Commonwealth  Development  Bank 
helps  farmers  and  cattlemen  by  making 
highly  attractive  loans  on  properties  with 
good  development  prospects. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  transfer 
of  pounds  sterling  to  dollars.  As  a  result, 
American  cattlemen  can  get  their  money 
out. 


Much  of  the  ranching  country  is  lease¬ 
hold  land,  with  terminating  tenure.  A 
leasehold  may  be  for  30  years.  Or  it  could 
extend  50  years  or  more  if  it  is  thought  that 
a  longer  development  period  is  necessary.  In 
effect,  the  leasehold  land  is  rented  from  the 
Government.  This  can  be  an  advantage  be¬ 
cause  it  holds  down  the  rancher’s  capital 
outlay. 

And  where  the  size  of  the  spread  is  con¬ 
cerned  “the  sky’s  the  limit,”  an  Australian 
agricultural  expert  said.  Cattle  stations 
which  cover  1,000  or  2,000  square  miles  “are 
not  unusual,”  he  declared. 

BARRIER? 

He  told  why  his  country  is  anxious  to  at¬ 
tract  Americans: 

“If  the  land  is  valued. at  50  cents  an  acre 
the  Australian  rancher  usually  doesn’t  see 
any  point  in  spending,  say,  $10  an  acre  on 
improvements. 

“But  along  comes  one  of  your  country¬ 
men.  He  looks  at  the  land  in  terms  of  what 
he  figures  it  can  produce — and  in  view  of 
what  comparable  land  back  home  is  worth. 
He  determines  it  is  worth  spending  $10  an 
acre  or  more  on  improvements. 

“There’s  no  mental  barrier  there.” 

The  Australian  discussed  the  40-percent 
rate  mentioned  by  the  American  National 
Cattlemen’s  Association  executive. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  "it  does  drop  to  40  percent 
in  the  northern  territory  because  of  drought, 
breeding  diseases,  ticks,  dingoes  and  other 
causes.” 

American  cattlemen  say  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  broke  with  a  rate  that  low. 

But,  low  as  it  is  at  times,  the  Australian 
calving  rate  is  increasing  that  continent’s 
beef  production.  And  if  the  volume  of  beef 
imports  from  Australia  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  many  American  cattlemen  say  they 
will  go  broke. 

[From  Omaha  World-Herald,  Feb.  20,  1964] 
The  Cattle  Crisis — Choice  Grade  Mexico 
Beef  Not  “Tasty”  to  U.S.  Feeders 

(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

Big  things  are  happening  in  the  beef  busi¬ 
ness  south  of  the  border. 

And  the  Mexican  accomplishments  and 
ambitious  plans  are  not  calculated  to  ease 
the  lot  of  the  imports-plagued  U.S.  cattle¬ 
man — unless,  of  course,  he  has  financial  in¬ 
terests  in  Mexico.  A  few  do. 

Andres  Trevino,  a  tall,  handsome  engineer 
who  has  gone  into  the  cattle  business, 
squinted  into  the  sunshine  which  burned 
through  the  dust  at  the  Armando  Gallego 
Feedlot  at  Pascualitos,  Baja,  California, 
Mexico. 

Before  him,  eating  hungrily,  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle.  Many  were  nondescript 
range  animals,  gray  or  tawny.  There  were 
some  old  steers  and  bulls  towering  above  the 
rest.  Here  and  there  was  a  stately  Brahman. 

But  Senor  Trevino  ignored  these  animals. 
He  pointed  to  a  distant  pen. 

“Come,”  he  said  to  a  World-Herald  report¬ 
er  and  photographer,  "let’s  look.” 

Busy  at  the  feed  bunkers  in  the  large  pen 
were  some  familiar  animals — Herefords,  fat 
and  sleek  heifers. 

“This  is  more  like  it,”  said  the  Mexican 
proudly.  "These  will  go  today  to  a  packing 
plant  at  Tijuana.  In  a  few  days  the  meat 
will  be  in  Los  Angeles  markets.  These 
animals  will  grade  U.S.  Choice.” 

MOST  CHOICE 

Unconcerned,  the  Herefords  ate  on.  Joe 
Feffer,  Brawley,  Calif.,  feeder  and  cattle  buy¬ 
er,  examined  the  ration.  “Alfalfa,  barley, 
cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  hulls,  barley 
straw  and  a  touch  of  corn,”  he  said.  “Not 
bad.” 

“We  are  improving  all  the  time,”  said 
Senor  Trevino.  “The  other  day  we  slaugh¬ 
tered  a  load  of  100  cattle.  Eighty-six  were 
Choice.” 


February  25 

Senor  Trevino  manages  the  Mexican 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Cattle  Co.,  Imperial, 
Calif.  He  told  how  that  firm  is  working 
closely  with  the  Banco  Nacionale  de  Credlto 
Agricola — the  National  Farm  Credit  Bank  of 
Mexico — “to  improve  the  cattle  industry  of 
my  country.”  H?  w?nt  on: 

“We  have  big  feedlots  and  packing  plants. 
We  plan  more  of  both.  We  are  trying  to 
open  new  markets,  and  the  United  States 
has  tremendous  possibilities  for.  us.  We  al¬ 
ready  ship  meat  to  many  States.” 

Senor  Trevino  listed  the  locations  of  the 
major  feedlots  his  firm  had  helped  build  or 
was  operating: 

Matamoros,  Tamaulipas;  Torreon  and  Villa 
Acuna,  Coahuila;  Jiminez,  Chihuahua; 
Tecoman,  Colima;  La  Concha,  Jalisco;  Com- 
pestela,  Nayarit,  and  Carbo,  Sonora. 

Packing  plants  functioning  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  at  Villa  Acuna  and  Torreon  and  at 
Manzanillo,  Colima. 

James  Delfino,  Imperial’s  president  and  an 
almost  legendary  figure  in  the  west  coast 
cattle  business,  is  Senor  Trevino’s  boss.  Mr. 
Delfino  is  the  man  who  5  years  ago  con¬ 
verted  a  steamship  into  a  floating  feedlot 
and  brought  1,700  head  of  Australian  cattle 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  San  Diego. 

U.S.  MONEY 

“Sure,”  said  Mr.  Delfino,  "we  plan  six 
more  feedlots  and  enough  packinghouses  to 
handle  the  cattle — one  packinghouse  at 
Mexicali  and  two  or  three  others. 

"We’re  building  the  feedlots  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government.  We’re  helping  in  every  way 
we  can. 

“One  thought  of  the  Mexican  Government 
is  to  improve  the  land  and  get  away  from  a 
cotton  economy.  We  hope  to  raise  every 
bit  of  feed  in  irrigated  areas  and  improve  the 
soil  at  the  same  time.” 

Mr.  Delfino,  who  is  almost  never  seen  in 
a  business  suit — his  usual  clothes  are  a 
Stetson,  shirt,  Levis,  and  Western  boots — 
said  some  $50  million  in  American  capital, 
provided  by  "a  number  of  U.S.  banks,”  is 
helping  to  finance  the  Banco  Agricola  feed- 
lot-packinghouse  program  and  allied  sheep 
projects. 

“We — the  Imperial  Cattle  Co. — guaranteed 
$9  million  in  loans  the  first  year,”  he  told  the 
World-Herald. 

Mr.  Delfino  discounted  the  potentially 
deleterious  effects  of  the  program  on  the 
U.S.  cattle  industry,  commenting: 

“We  plan  to  use  a  great  deal' of  this  meat 
in  Mexico.  Our  idea  is  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  beef  for  the  tourist  trade — which  is 
Mexico’s  biggest  business.  These  tourists 
are  demanding  better  meat. 

“We’re  going  to  give  it  to  them.” 

What  about  the  surplus  beef? 

“It  will  go  on  the  world  market.  We’ve 
got  an  order  from  Israel  for  2,000  tons  of 
forequarters.  Spain  wants  to  buy  10,000 
tons.  There’s  a  big  demand.” 

U.S.  TOP  MARKET 

Reminded  that  these  are  relatively  small 
quantities  and  that  virtually  every  country 
except  the  United  States  has  a  beef  import 
quota,  Mr.  Delfino  conceded: 

“Certainly  the  United  States  is  the  biggest 
and  the  best  market.  There’s  no  question  of 
that.  We’ll  sell  where  we  can.” 

Senor  Trevino  had  said  earlier  the  car¬ 
casses  of  the  Hereford  heifers  he  was  so 
proud  of  were  to  be  trucked  to  the  Modern 
Meat  Co.  plant  at  Norwalk,  Calif.,  a  Los 
Angeles  suburb.  He  identified  Modern  Meat 
as  a  Delfino  enterprise. 

Mr.  Delfino,  who  said  his  firm  also  has  a 
cattle  ranch  in  Nevada  and  farms  near 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  had  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  Australia  the  day  before 
he  was  interviewed  by  the  World-Herald.  He 
said  he  had  arranged  for  shipments  of  live 
sheep  to  be  used  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Mexican  flocks. 
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He  commented  on  the  cattle  situation  In 
Australia: 

“It’s  a  big  thing  and  getting  bigger. 
They’re  raising  a  lot  of  cattle  and  exporting 
a  lot  of  beef. 

“And  there’s  another  thing — Australia  Is 
beginning  to  develop  a  cattle  feeding  indus¬ 
try.  I’m  considering  getting  into  the  cattle 
business  down  there  myself.” 


(Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World -Herald, 
Feb.  21,  1964] 

The  Cattle  Crisis — U.S.  Sorghum  Helps 

Break  Our  Feeders — Fed  Mexican  Cattle 

To  Aid  Meat  Quality — Grain  Shipped 

South  Returns  as  Meat 

(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

A  long  railroad  bridge  spans  the  Rio 
Grande  to  connect  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mexico.  The  bridge  is  a  principal 
shipping  link  between  tjhe  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Several  times  a  day  long  freight  trains 
move  southward  on  the  bridge.  Many  of  the 
boxcars  contain  grain. 

A  great  deal  of  grain  went  south  last  year. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  report¬ 
ed  that  7,630,017  bushels  of  corn  were  shipped 
to  Mexico  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  a  3-years-to-pay  basis.  The  interest 
rate  was  4(4  percent. 

The  corn  was  intended  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  And  the  tortilla,  a  basic  food  in 
Mexico,  has  cornmeal  as  its  principal  ingredi¬ 
ent.  An  investigation  by  the  World-Herald 
turned  up  no  indication  that  substantial 
quantities  of  corn  were  misapplied — fed  to 
livestock,  for  example. 

But  from  October  1962  through  September 
1963  a  total  of  6,879,00  bushels  of  grain 
sorghums  rolled  southward  across  the  border. 
Of  that  amount,  388,521  bushels  were  ex¬ 
ported  on  a  credit  basis — a  private  exporter 
was  given  12  months  credit  by  the  CCC  at 
4  percent  interest.  Presumably,  he  could 
extend  similar  credit  terms  to  his  Mexican 
customers. 

MILO  FROM  UNITED  STATES 

Grain  sorghum — milo,  if  you  please — is  not 
regarded  as  edible  by  humans.  But  milo  is 
a  good  livestock  feed,  nearly  as  good  as  corn. 

Milo  maize  is  often  seen  in  feedlots  in 
Mexico — feedlots  in  which  cattle  are  being 
fattened  so  that  their  meat  will  be  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  will  bring  higher  prices  on  the 
U.S.  market. 

Agriculture  experts  say  Mexico  produces 
only  negligible  quantities  of  grain  sorghums 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  domestic  product 
goes  into  chicken  feed. 

Thus,  the  principal  source  of  milo  for  cat¬ 
tle  being  grainfed  in  Mexico  is  the  United 
States.  Kansas  and  Missouri  are  big  shipping 
points. 

“You  bet  they’re  using  it;  you  can  go  into 
feedlots  across  the  Rio  Grande  where  they’re 
trying  to  fatten  cattle  and  you’ll  find  milo,  a 
lot  of  it,”  declared  Bill  Martin  of  Laredo,  a 
buyer  for  the  Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Association. 

“And  you  know  full  well  where  they’re  get¬ 
ting  that  milo — it’s  coming  right  from  this 
side  of  the  border. 

“They’re  using  U.S.  milo  and,  with  it, 
they’re  helping  break  our  own  feeders.” 


[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Feb.  22, 
1964] 

The  Cattle  Crisis — Beef  States,  Nation 
Groggy  From  Punch  of  Livestock 
Losses — Work  Gives  Feeder  Only  Fears, 
Debts — Banker  Says  Imports  Plummet 
Prices 

(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 
The  raising  of  cattle  for  beef  is  the  back¬ 
bone  and  much  of  the  heft  of  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

More  than  half  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  have  beef  cattle  or  calves.  These 


animals  use  more  than  1  billion  acres  of 
land  and  consume  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  all  harvested  crops. 

In  1958,  the  cash  return  to  producers  from 
cattle  and  calves  was  higher  than  the  com¬ 
bined  sales  of  all  six  basic  field  crops — 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  pea¬ 
nuts. 

THE  beef  score 

Of  1,087  million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal 
imported  by  the  United  States  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1963,  a  total  of  more  than 
858,300,000  came  from  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Mexico. 

The  January-August  breakdown,  carcass 
weights  in  pounds,  according  to  the  country 
of  origin: 

Australia _  466,  200,  000 

New  Zealand _  259,  400,  000 

Ireland _  68,  200,  000 

Mexico _  64,  500,  000 

Only  Argentina  rivals  the  United  States 
in  the  proportion  of  gross  agricultural  in¬ 
come  derived  from  beef  cattle. 

But  the  beef-cattle  industry  is  in  trouble. 
Few  cattlemen  realized  a  profit  in  1963.  The 
1964  outlook  is  no  better,  possibly  worse. 
The  situation  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
economy  of  the  cattle  industry  States — 
which  means  most  of  the  United  States — and 
to  the  Nation  itself. 

The  Omaha  National  Bank  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  it  lends  more  money  on  cattle 
than  any  other  U.S.  financial  institution. 
Said  John  M.  Shonsey,  vice  president  and 
expert  in  the  field  of  agricultural  finance: 

“I  blame  beef  imports.  They  have  knocked 
down  prices — at  least  they’ve  been  the  ma¬ 
jor  contributing  factor.” 

CRITICAL 

“The  situation  is  critical  for  the  farmer- 
feeder.  He  has  lost  a  good  part  of  the  work¬ 
ing  capital  he  accumulated  during  the  past 
5  years.  To  restore  this  working  capital  he 
has  had  to  increase  the  mortgage  on  his 
farm — to  run  up  a  heavy  debt. 

“A  continued  downtrend  Will  force  many 
feeders  out  of  business  because  they  will  not 
have  any  operating  capital  or  any  credit. 

“Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  cattle 
in  the  United  States,  continued  large-vol¬ 
ume  imports  will  mean,  for  those  able  to 
stay  in  business,  a  substantially  reduced 
standard  of  living.  They  will  buy  less  and 
they  will  pay  less  in  taxes.” 

Mr.  Shonsey  said  merchants  in  small  com¬ 
munities,  truckers  and  others  who  cater  to 
cattlemen  are  feeling  the  slump  already  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  or  reluctance  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  spend  money.” 

He  said  the  large  feeder  who  operates  with 
thousands  of  cattle  “can’t  go  through  an¬ 
other  year  with  prices  at  the  same  level,” 
and  added: 

“He  may  have  to  reduce  his  operation  to 
the  point  where  he  becomes  a  farmer-feed¬ 
er — down  to  200  or  300  cattle — because  of 
his  reduced  capital.” 

The  rancher  is  only  a  little  better  off. 

“But  he,  too,  is  living  off  his  earnings  and 
savings  of  past  years,”  said  Mr.  Shonsey. 

“The  cities  are  going  to  feel  the  slump 
soon — then  the  entire  Nation.” 

Mr.  Shonsey’s  analysis  is  widely  support¬ 
ed — by  cattlemen,  other  bankers,  economists. 
These  were  interviewed  by  the  World-Herald : 

Dr.  Everett  Peterson,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  agricultural  economist:  “No  one  is 
making  money  on  cattle.  Where  expendi¬ 
tures  can  be  postponed,  they  are  being  post¬ 
poned.  And  this  is  beginning  to  show  up  in 
trade.  By  the  end  of  this  year  there  will 
be  a  widespread  slump  if  cattle  prices  do  not 
improve.” 

A.  A.  Kruse,  executive  vice  prfesldent,  First 
State  Bank,  Audubon,  Iowa:  “They’re  losing 
money  or,  at  best,  breaking  even.  And  you 
go  broke  breaking  even.  Farm  mortgages 
have  been  increasing.  People  are  buying  less. 


This  is  going  to  be  a  rough  year  for  retailers.” 

Darrell  Jensen,  Hamlin,  Iowa,  farmer-feed¬ 
er:  “I  bought  a  new  pickup  in  December 
1962,  and  a  bigger  tractor  the  following 
month.  I  couldn’t  buy  either  now.  I’d  like 
to  have  a  new  grinder -mixer.  The  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  on  the  highway  has  a  dandy. 
It  would  cost  $1,200  with  my  trade-in.  I’m 
going  to  hang  on  to  that  $1,200.” 

Raymond  Merk,  Audubon,  Iowa,  grain 
elevator  owner  and  livestock  feeder:  “Some 
of  the  boys  are  having  a  hard  time  making 
payments  now.  Even  the  best  operators  are 
dipping  deep  into  their  reserves.  It’s  not 
good.” 

Charles  Hunt,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  a  large  feed¬ 
er:  “I  lost  money  in  1963.  There’s  no  hope 
for  a  substantial  recovery  this  year  and  it 
could  very  well  be  worse.  I  bought  little  or 
no  equipment  at  the  end  of  1963.  I  didn’t 
need  the  depreciation  for  tax  purposes  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  business.  By  the  way,  Atlantic 
was  without  a  Ford  dealer  4  months.  We’re 
usually  a  pretty  prosperous  city.” 

J.  J.  O’Connor,  president,  Walnut  Grove 
Feed  Co.,  Atlantic,  Iowa:  “The  feed  business 
is  down.” 

Harold  Larsen,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  farm  im¬ 
plement  dealer:  “We  couldn’t  survive  on 
the  implement  business,  it’s  so  poor  now. 
We’re  just  lucky  we’re  near  the  Interstate 
Highway  and  have  a  good  truck  service  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Gordon  Johnson,  Waco,  Nebr.,  farmer- 
feeder:  “I  lost  money  in  1963.  I  don’t  have 
high  hopes  for  this  year.  I’m  standing  still 
on  all  my  purchases.  I’m  not  going  to  buy 
anything  until  I  begin  making  money  again.” 

L.  V.  Peterson,  agricultural  representative. 
First  National  Bank,  York,  Nebr.:  “Most 
feeders  are  losing  money  on  every  head. 
We’re  going  along  with  them,  as  far  as  we 
can.” 

Herman  Tietmeyer,  York,  farmer-feeder: 
“It’s  been  bad,  real  bad.  The  small  fellow 
isn’t  likely  to  make  it.” 

L.  M.  Stuckey,  president,  Lexington  (Nebr.) 
State  Bank:  “The  slump  is  here.  Our  re¬ 
tailers  are  feeling  it.  The  lumber  dealers 
are  hurting.  Nobody  is  modernizing,  im¬ 
proving.  And  you  find  younger  farmers  anx¬ 
ious  to  leave  the  farm  and  get  a  salaried 
job.” 

Paul  Givens,  Lexington,  Nebr.,  farmer- 
feeder:  “I’m  cutting  down.  It’s  a  bad 
situation.” 

Pete  Graff,  president,  McCook  (Nebr.)  Na¬ 
tional  Bank:  “Every  cattle  feeder  has  been 
hurt.  The  results  are  evident;  our  retail 
business  here  is  down.” 

Les  Horn,  partner.  West  Sale  Barn,  McCook, 
Nebr.:  “At  least  50  percent  of  the  men  around 
here  who  usually  feed  cattle  are  not  feeding 
at  all.  Everybody’s  feeling  it.” 

Leonard  Burch,  board  chairman,  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Intermediate  Farm  Credit 
Bank  of  Omaha:  “Our  people  are  being 
ruined.  Conditions  are  as  bad  as  they’ve 
been  in  17  years.” 

Martin  Domke,  Greeley,  Colo.,  large  feeder, 
first  president  of  the  Colorado  Cattle  Feeders 
Association:  “The  best  I  can  possibly  hope 
for  this  year  is  to  break  even.” 

Francis  M.  Petersen,  vice-president,  Den¬ 
ver  U.S.  National  Bank:  “There  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  more  failures  in  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try.  The  stock  grower  has  exhausted  his 
margin  and  is  raising  money  on  his  capital 
assets.  The  feeder  is  worse  off.” 

Dave  Wilhelm,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  feeder: 
“I’ve  had  three  losses  in  a  row.” 

Tom  Cooper,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  feeder: 
“I  haven’t  made  any  money  in  13  months. 
Where  will  it  end?” 

Aubrey  Grauskay,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  feeder, 
board  chairman,  Arizona  Cattle  Feeders  As¬ 
sociation:  “The  loss  we’re  taking  is  a  cash 
loss,  not  an  anticipated  or  paper  loss.  If 
the  direct  loss — not  including  overhead  and 
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other  factors — is  $25  a  head,  we  think  it’s 
an  easy  loss.  That’s  how  bad  it  is.” 

Floyd  Urling,  Indianola,  Nebr.,  grain  eleva¬ 
tor  owner:  “Another  year  like  1963  and  90 
percent  of  the  small  fellows  around  here 
will  have  to  quit  feeding  cattle.” 


[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 
Feb.  23, 1964] 

The  Cattle  Crisis—' Two  Difficult  Routes 
Lead  to  Relief  for  Beef  Industry 

(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

What  can  be  done  about  the  beef  imports 
which  are  ravaging  the  Nation’s  cattle  indus¬ 
try,  threatening  the  economy  of  its  livestock- 
producing  areas  and  undermining  American 
agriculture? 

There  are  two  ways  to  a  solution: 

Legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Joint  action  by  the  Federal  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  and  President  Johnson. 

Action  has  been  started  in  Congress,  in  the 
wake  of  an  aroused  public  opinion,  which 
swept  across  much  of  the  Nation  last  week. 
Article  1,  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  authority  to  “regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.” 

Senators  and  Representatives  from  cattle 
States  were  virtually  unanimous  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  the  voluntary  agreements  executed 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  do  little 
to  shore  up  sagging  cattle  prices. 

BIPARTISAN  ACTION 

Senators  of  such  ordinary  diverse  political 
viewpoints  as  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans¬ 
field  of  Montana  and  Republican  Bourke 
Hickenlooper  of  Iowa  are  cosponsoring  a  bill 
to  roll  back  beef  imports  to  the  1959-63 
average. 

Nebraska’s  Roman  Hruska  plans  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  pending  wheat  and  cotton 
import-restricting  legislation.  The  Nebras¬ 
kan  would  add  beef  to  the  bill. 

Other  Senators  and  a  number  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  have  introduced  bills  to  protect 
the  domestic  cattle  industry  from  price- 
crashing  imports. 

The  Tariff  Act  provides  for  Presidential 
action. 

An  industry  group,  company,  labor  union, 
or  the  like — or  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or 
President  Johnson  himself — can  ask  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  imports  are  hurting  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  order  to  impose  quotas,  increase  the 
tariff  or  apply  a  combination  of  both,  the 
President  must  have  a  Tariff  Commission  de¬ 
termination  that  the  domestic  industry  is  in 
trouble.  He  must  also  have  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  action. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  asked 
the  Commission  to  study  the  effects  of  beef 
imports.  A  report  is  due  by  June  30. 

But  this  was  simply  a  request  for  infor¬ 
mation,  not  for  a  finding  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  President. 

the  barrier:  inertia 

Both  routes  to  relief  for  the  cattle  industry 
are  open.  But  they  are  rocky  and  rough. 

The  most  treacherous  barrier  is  inertia. 

A  congressional  committee  staff  expert  em¬ 
phasized  this  strongly  Saturday.  He  de¬ 
clared  : 

"I  believe  there  is  a  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  that,  given  a  little 
time,  this  will  go  away — that  the  present 
storm  of  protest  from  the  cattle  States  will 
die  out. 

“A  minor,  temporary  increase  in  the  price 
of  cattle  might  do  it.  Or  time  itself  would 
permit  them  to  shove  the  problem  under 
a  rug. 

“This  should  not  be  permitted  to  happen.” 

He  pointed  out  that  cattle  States  legisla¬ 
tors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  “are  all  riled 
up  about  the  voluntary  agreements  with 


Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  need 
for  more  effective  import  restrictions. 

“We’ve  got  to  keep  them  that  way,  or  we’re 
lost,”  he  said. 

If  the  storm  does  die  down,  much  of  the 
cattle  industry  will  die  with  it. 

A  tariff  expert  told  the  World-Herald 
there  is  no  industry  petition  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  an  investigation  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  beef  imports  on  the 
cattle  industry. 

“Obviously,  this  is  needed  if  there  is  to  be 
a  formal  investigation.  And  it  is  needed 
now,”  he  said. 

There  is  still  another  possibility,  a  bit  for¬ 
lorn  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  administration’s 
apparent  pride  in  the  voluntary  agreements 
concluded  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
but  still  a  possibility. 

it’s  a  possibility 

If  the  administration  were  to  count  noses 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  discover  that  legislation 
providing  for  beef  import  restrictions  could 
be  enacted,  the  State  Department  would  be 
driven  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and 
agreements  satisfactory  to  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  might  result. 

Representative  W.  R.  Poage,  of  Texas,  rank¬ 
ing  Democrat  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Livestock 
Subcommittee,  has  called  the  present  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  inadequate  and  has  sug¬ 
gested  a  round  of  horsetrading. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  get  more  and  can 
get  more,”  he  told  the  World-Herald. 

Most  others  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
less  optimistic  about  voluntary  agreements. 
They  believe  the  legislative  route  is  the  best 
and  that  the  Tariff  Commission  should  be 
tried,  too. 

Senator  Mansfield  introduced  his  bill  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  were  announced. 

He  called  the  State  Department  action  “a 
small  step — a  very  small  one — in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  is  not  enough.” 

Cosponsors  of  the  Mansfield  bill  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Senator  Hickenlooper  are  Senators 
Jack  Miller,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  Lee  Met¬ 
calf,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  Milton  Young, 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  Quentin  Bur¬ 
dick,  Democrat,  of  North  Dakota,  and 
George  McGovern,  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Miller  called  the  Mansfield  bill  “a 
far  better  solution”  to  the  problem  of  beef 
imports  than  voluntary  agreements. 

Senator  Hruska  termed  the  agreements  a 
“surrender.” 

MUCH  TOO  LIBERAL 

Senator  Spessard  Holland,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  told 
the  World-Herald: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  in  charge 
of  making  the  agreement — notably  the  State 
Department — were  much  too  liberal  with  our 
competition.  It  was  nothing  like  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  reduction  of  the  present  stepped-up 
volume.” 

Representative  Charles  Hoeven,  of  Iowa, 
top  Republican  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  told  the  World-Herald  the  agree¬ 
ments  were  “just  a  gesture.”  He  added:  “The 
responsibility  is  on  President  Johnson.  He 
can  do  something  about  it  if  he  wants  to.” 

Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  member  of  the  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee,  told  the  World- 
Herald  the  agreements  are  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing  because  they  tend  to  freeze  a  situation 
that  is  very,  very  serious.  He  called  for  im¬ 
port  quotas. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  called  for  positive  steps,  including 
continued  negotiations  by  the  State  and 
Agriculture  Departments.  He  suggested 
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Tariff  Commission  action  if  the  negotiations 
do  not  bear  fruit.  He  also  called  for  labeling 
of  foreign  meats  at  the  point  of  sale  to  the 
consumer. 

Representative  Bob  Dole,  Republican,  of 
Kansas,  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  told  the  World-Herald,  “It’s  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever”  that  Congress  act  on  im- 
ports-limiting  legislation. 

Senator  Carl  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  demanded  both  a  tariff  increase  and 
quotas,  but  pointed  out  this  would  require 
bipartisan  action  in  Congress.  In  addition 
to  beef,  he  called  for  limitations  on  imports 
of  other  livestock  “and  all  other  agricultural 
commodities.” 

"impose  embargoes 

Representative  Ben  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  top 
Republican  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  told  the  World-Herald  the  Uinted 
States  should  “impose  embargoes  on  meat 
imports  up  to  a  certain  limit,  just  as  every 
nation  on  earth  embargoes  against  us.” 

Representative  Glenn  Cunningham,  Rep¬ 
resentative,  of  Nebraska,  has  joined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  House  Members  in  urging  Representa¬ 
tive  Wilbur  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  hold  hearings  on  legislation 
to  increase  tariffs  when  imports  are  ex¬ 
cessive.  However,  Mr.  Cunningham  said 
quotas  may  be  “a  more  practical  and  im¬ 
mediate  remedy.” 

He  charged  that  “the  administration  is 
responsible  for  these  imports  and,  because 
they  will  do  nothing  about  it,  I  think  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  only  answer  to  force  some  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Representative  Ralph  Beermann,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Nebraska,  said  he  had  hoped  the  vol¬ 
untary  agreements  would  provide  relief,  but 
instead  the  administration  “sold  the  largest 
segment  of  agriculture  down  the  river.”  He 
said  legislation  is  mandatory. 

Representative  Dave  Martin,  Republican, 
of  Nebraska,  said  he  wants  legislation  to 
“severely  limit”  imports. 

In  Nebraska,  Governor  Morrison  insists 
the  President  has  “no  authority”  to  impose 
effective  restrictions  against  imports.  He 
called  for  legislation. 

Asked  if  President  Johnson  should  ask  for 
legislation,  Mr.  Morrison  replied: 

“No,  the  people  should  demand  it.” 
the  cause:  imports 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings,  Nebr.,  publisher, 
who  was  Interior  Secretary  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  called  for  “action  right 
now — not  tomorrow  or  next  year.” 

He  said  the  voluntary  agreements  are  “ab¬ 
solutely  worthless.  At  the  very  best  they 
keep  the  cattle  industry  on  the  ropes.  At 
the  worst  they  throw  the  industry  over  the 
ropes.” 

“The  President  has  the  inherent  power  to 
take  care  of  this  important  problem,”  said 
Mr.  Seaton.  “If  he  needs  help  from  Con¬ 
gress,  he  has  democratic  control  of  both 
Houses.” 

Both  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American  National  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association  are  attacking  the  volun¬ 
tary  agreements.  Both  organizations  want 
import  quotas. 

John  M.  Shonsey,  vice  president  of  the 
Omaha  National  Bank  and  a  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  on  cattle  industry  financ- 
cing,  dignosed  the  cattle  industry  sickness: 

“The  industry  is  in  serious  trouble  because 
of  beef  Imports. 

“There  have  always  been  cycles,  ups  and 
downs,  but  the  industry  has  always  re¬ 
covered,  responding  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand — up  to  now. 

“The  industry  could  still  operate  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  provided 
the  Government  didn’t  allow — and  encour¬ 
age — big  imports  of  beef.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  cotton-whesft  tuftl.  Sen.  Randolph  criticized  beef  im¬ 

port  agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Ze^dand.  Sen.  Gruening  suggested  cutting  off 
Public  Law  480  aid  to  Egypt.  Sen.  Kuch^l  verged  enactment  of  legislation  to  clarify 
Federal-State  water  rights. 


SENATE 


1. 


COTTON;  WHEAT.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  6196,  the  botton-wheat  bill  (pp.  3821- 

33,  3835-59).  Sen.  tfruska  spoke  in  support  of  the  am'endment  he  intends  to 

propose  to  the  bil^/to  impose  import  quotas  on  fresh,  bhilled,  and  frozen  beef, 

veal,  mutton,  and/lamb,  and  debated  the  merits  of  the  proposal  with  other 


Senators  (pp.  3843-51).  Sens.  Ellender,  Simpson,  and  Tow? 
intended  to  be/proposed  to  the  bill  (p.  3804). 


submitted  amendments 


2.  BEEF  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Randolph  expressed  concern  over  the  effects  of  beef  imports, 
stated  that  the  voluntary  beef  import  agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
was  a  limited  step  and  "is  not  enough,"  and  had  his  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2525,  to  establish  a  quota  system  on  beef  imports  based  on  averages  compiled 
over  the  5-year  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1962.  p.  3815 


IC  LAW  480.  Sen.  Gruening  commended  the  President's  announcement  thaf  the 
S.  was  "ready  and  willing  to  aid  all  the  nations  in  the  Middle  East  -  6,0th  the 
Arab  countries  and  Israel  -  to  develop  their  vitally  needed  water  resource^*" 
criticized  Egypt's  attack  on  the  announcement,  and  stated  that  the  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  and  Public  Law  480  assistance  to  any 
country  using  that  aid  to  prepare  for  or  to  carry  out  aggression  either  againsi 
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the  U.  S.  or  nations  aided  by  the  U.  S.  was  "clearly  applicable  to  Egypt's 
Nasser  and  to  Indonesia's  Sukarno."  pp.  3807-11 


4.  WATER  RIGHTS.  Sen.  Kuchel  urged  enactment  of  S.  1275,  to  clarify  the  wate; 

rights  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  and  inserted  a  letter  by  the 
minority  counsel  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee re¬ 
viewing  provisions  of  the  bill  and  certain  problems  involved,  pp.  3805-7 


5.  ECONOMICS.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  several  reviews  of  Rep.  Reuss'  b6ok,  "The 
Critical  Decade:  An  Economic  Policy  for  America  and  the  Free  Wc^rld."  pp. 
3811-3 


6.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE.  Received  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  report 
"Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure"  (S.  Rept.  929).  3802 


7.  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE.  Received  from  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency  a  proposed 
bill  "to  amend  further  the  U.  S.  Information  and  Educ/ttional  Exchange  Act  of 
1948";  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  p.  3802 


8.  MINING  STABILIZATION.  Received  from  Interior  a  j?feport  on  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  stabilization  program,  p.  3802 


9.  RECESSED  until  Mon.,  Mar.  2.  \p.  3863 


HOUSE 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS*  The  Appropriations^om^ittee  voted  to  report  H.  R.  10199, 
the  D.  C.  appropriation  bill  for  fisj^al  year  1965.  p.  D151 


11.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  The  Subcommittee  ^n  National  Parks  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  946,  with 
amendment,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historical 
Site,  Ariz.;  H.  R.  5872  andyfl.  R.  5886,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
concession  policies  in  areaA  administered  by\be  National  Park  Service;  and 
H.  R.  5796,  H.  R.  5873  ancTH.  R.  5887,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ro  guarantee  lomis  which  are  part  of  concessioner  investments  in 
facilities  and  services^  in  the  National  Parks.  p\D151 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


12.  PRICES. .  Extensiyfa  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Morton  charging  tftet  special  interest 
merchandisers,  .benefiting  from  the  "present  chaos  of  the  American  retail 
market,"  are  Campaigning  to  defeat  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  pp.  A981-2 


13.  MEAT  IMPORT^.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Berry  inserting  a  telegram  from  the 
S.  D.  Stobkgrowers  Association  charging  that  the  meat  import  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  "would  be  disastrous  to  the  cattle  industry  of  South 
Dakota';"  p.  A983 


14.  LUMBER  STANDARDS.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Roosevelt  discussing  th&vcriti- 
sm  of  the  American  Lumber  Standards  Committee  and  urging  a  thorough  e^amina- 
:ion  of  the  proposed  change  in  lumber  standards.  pp.  A985-8 
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These  numerous  honors  in  themselves  are 
collective  testimonial  to  John  Fogarty’s 
extensive  and  progressive  work  over  the  years 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
itry.  The  great  progress  that  has  been 
madV  in  the  many  levels  of  these  complex 
fields>s  due  in  great  part  to  the  legislation, 
the  appropriations,  the  research  programs 
that  Mr  .^Fogarty  has  backed. 

The  Visitor  salutes  him  as  an  outstanding 
American,  i^ledicated  Congressman,  a  man 
who  has  brought  great  honor  to  our  State; 
a  man  whose  t»ue  contribution  to  America’s 
health  can  onlyag  fully  assessed  in  the  light 
of  history. 

mm 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  APPALACHIA  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  INDUSTRIES  FEEL  EFFECT 

OF  EXCESSIVE  BEEF  IMPORTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  live¬ 
stock  producers  in  West  Virginia  and  in 
all  parts  of  our  Nation,  have  noted  with 
alarm  the  large  quantities  of  beef  and 
veal  which  are  being  exported  to  the 
United  States  by  other  countries — nota¬ 
bly  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

These  livestock-producing  lands  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  provide  approxi¬ 
mately  80  percent  of  our  imports  of  fresh 
and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  In  1962,  Aus¬ 
tralia  shipped  into  the  United  States,  442 
million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  and  last 
year  the  figure  rose  to  517  million  pounds. 
New  Zealand  exported  214  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  to  American 
markets  in  1962,  and  the  amount 
reached  244  million  pounds  last  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  wholesale  flood¬ 
ing  of  our  meat  markets  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  works  inequity  and  economic 
hardship  on  domestic  cattlemen.  Local 
sources  are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
competition  of  cheaply  priced  livestock 
from  outside  our  borders,  and  dire  pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  the  impact  of  continued 
high  import  quotas  continue  to  issue  from 
the  leaders  of  our  livestock  industry. 

The  February  22,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Drovers  Journal,  a  respected  and  widely 
read  Chicago,  Ill.,  publication  carried 
the  following  report  under  the  heading 
“Trend  in  Livestock  Prices”; 

The  price  decline  in  the  steer  market 
which  has  prevailed  almost  without  inter¬ 
ruption  since  the  forepart  of  January 
dropped  the  general  level  of  prices  during 
the  past  week  to  the  lowest  point  since 
March  1957. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  extremely  nar¬ 
row  price  spread,  the  steer  top  was  the  low¬ 
est  for  any  week  since  the  fall  of  1946  when 
OPA  wartime  price  controls  were  still  in  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  voluntary  agreement  recently 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  consum¬ 
mated  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  the 
damaging  meat  import  problem.  Un¬ 
happily,  this  limited  step  is  not  enough. 

Under  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  will,  in  1964, 
hold  exports  to  a  level  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  recorded  in  1962  and  1963.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  3.7  percent  will  be  allowed  in 
1965  and  an  additional  3.7  percent  in 
1966,  to  compensate  for  expansion  in  the 
American  market.  These  restrictions 
will  hold  “so  long  as  Australia’s  access  to 
the  U.S.  market  for  beef,  veal,  and  mut¬ 
ton  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  in  the 
duties  of  these  products.”  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  of  indefinite  duration,  to  be  re¬ 


viewed  every  3  years,  and  cancelable  by 
either  party  after  6 -months  notice. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  agree¬ 
ment  does  apparently  represent  some 
limitation  on  the  importing  of  foreign 
meat,  in  my  judgment,  it  falls  short  of  a 
solution  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  American  livestock  industry.  This 
Nation  has  in  the  past  extended  to  pro¬ 
ducers  from  other  lands  considerable 
freedom  of  entry  into  our  meat  markets. 
We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  pursue 
such  a  policy  to  the  detriment  of  domes¬ 
tic  interests. 

West  Virginia  does  not  rank  among  the 
national  leaders  in  livestock  production. 
Nevertheless,  the  growing  of  animals  for 
meat  production  purposes  does  represent 
a  significant  portion  of  our  economy — 
particularly  important  in  a  State  which 
is  attempting  to  revitalize  its  commercial 
and  industrial  base.  And,  it  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  note  that  the  effect  of  the  vast 
flood  of  imported  meats  has  been  felt  to 
a  marked  degree  in  the  Mountain  State. 

As  of  January  1,  1964,  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  the 
total  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
on  West  Virginia  farms  has  decreased  5.3 
percent  from  the  previous  year,  and  is 
12.5  percent  below  the  5-year — 1958-62 — 
January  1  average.  The  inventory  value 
per  head  was  likewise  down,  showing  an 
average  decrease  of  $12  per  head.  The 
inventory,  value  of  all  cattle  as  of  £he 
first  of  this  year  was  placed  at  a  worth 
which  represents  a  drop  of  12  percent 
over  last  year,  and  reflects  the  sharp 
decrease  in  cattle  prices  experienced  na¬ 
tionally  during  the  latter  part  of  1963. 
Cattle  numbers  also  shrank  to  the  lowest 
inventory  number  recorded  since  1931. 

In  its  February  24  bulletin  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  goes  on  to  indicate 
that  in  1963  West  Virginia  recorded  a  2- 
percent  decrease  over  the  previous  12 
months  in  number  of  calves  born,  while 
in  the  same  period  the  national  average 
rose  2  percent.  The  West  Virginia  calf 
crop  also  lagged  2  percent  behind  the 
production  rate  for  the  5 -year  period 
1957-61. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the 
impact  of  foreign  meat  imports  should 
be  experienced  at  this  time  in  Appala¬ 
chia — a  region  singled  out  by  President 
Johnson  as  requiring  all-out  support  and 
attention  in  the  drive  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty.  In  an  area  which  has  taken  the 
full  force  of  automation  and  has  known 
the  rigors  of  job-displacement  and  un¬ 
employment,  the  consequences  of  this 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade' is  patently 
unacceptable.  Our  efforts  must  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  a  stabilizing  and  a  rejuve¬ 
nating  of  the  economy  in  West  Virginia 
and  throughout  Appalachia.  We  must 
not  permit  the  harmful  effects  of  foreign 
imports  to  be  felt  in  a  part  of  our  country 
where  there  already  exist  severe  hard¬ 
ships  and  challenges  to  the  fanner,  the 
small-businessman  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  invite 
foreign  meat  producers  to  participate  in 
an  open-house  American  market  when 
their  activities  bring  financial  ruin  to  our 
own  domestic  industries.  While  I  do  not 
advocate  the  institution  of  higher  tariffs 


and  strict  import  quotas  as  the  sole,  or 
even  the  most  satisfactory,  solution  to 
this  problem,  it  appears  evident  that 
speedy  legislative  action  is  required. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  S.  2525,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
quota  system  on  beef  imports  based  on 
averages  .compiled  over  the  5-year  pe¬ 
riod  preceding  December  31,  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  measure,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  distinguished  majority' 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  offers  a  realistic  and  appro¬ 
priate  approach  to  the  threat  of  exces¬ 
sive  foreign  meat  imports. 


ANNUAL  SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
:  presently,  in  Washington,  the  23d  An¬ 
nual  Science  Talent  Search  for  the  West- 
inghouse  Science  Scholarships  and 
!  Awards  ceremony  is  being  held  at  the 
S  Statler  Hotel. 

Last  evening  this  group  was  honored 
j  at  a  congressional  dinner  at  the  hotel. 

This  is  an  outstanding  annual  event  and 
;  certainly  merits  the  consideration  and 
I  support  of  this  body. 

I  especially  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  congratulate  Lee  R.  Girton 
Snyder  of  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  who  is  a 
|  senior  at  Huron  High  School  and  is  one 
of  the  finalists  in  this  competition.  I 
join  with  the  people  of  Huron  in  call¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
great  pride  we  take  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  young  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  back¬ 
ground  statement  of  the  Westinghouse 
Science  Scholarships  and  Awards  com¬ 
petition  and  a  list  of  the  participants 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  Trip  Winners  of  the  23d  An¬ 
nual  Science  Talent  Search  for  the 

Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships  and 

Awards 

The  40  Washington  trip  winners  of  the 
23d  Annual  Science  Talent  Search,  among 
kwhom  $34,250  of  Westinghouse  science 
^holarships  and  awards  will  be  distributed, 
resent  about  1  percent  of  those  who  com¬ 
pleted  entries  in  this  scientific  and  educa- 
tionaV^om  petition. 

Designed  to  discover  and  develop  scientific 
ability  innong  high  school  seniors,  the 
Science  Talent  Search  is  conducted  annually 
for  the  Westinghouse  science  scholarships 
and  awards  Ysy  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
administered  isy  Science  Service,  1719  N 
Street  NW.,  WasMngton,  D.C. 

Ten  girls  and  30  boys  ( proportion  deter¬ 
mined  by  ratio  of  Boys  and  girls  completing 
entries)  are  being  invited  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  an  all-expense  trip  February  26 
through  March  2,  1964,  attend  the  Science 
Talent  Institute.  Here  winners  will  be 
selected  by  the  board  of  judges  to  receive  one 
of  the  following  Westinghouse  Science 
Scholarships:  $7,500  ($1,875  ^A’ear) ,  $6,000 
($1,500  a  year),  $5,000  ($1,250  a^ear),  $4,000 
($1,000  a  year),  $3,000  ($750  a  yfcir).  The 
remaining  35  contestants  will  be  given  West¬ 
inghouse  science  awards  of  $250 

The  trip  winners  are  14  to  18  years 
and  come  from  36  cities  in  17  States.  "Hiey 
were  picked  by  the  Judges  from  among  22,9©7 
contestants  of  whom  3,141  completed 
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entries  by  taking  a  science  aptitude  examina- 
tion\obtaining  recommendations  and  writ¬ 
ing  a  Report  on  their  science  project.  Com¬ 
pleted  entries  were  received  from  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  the  >40  23d  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search  Winners,  30  ranked  in  the  top 
5  percent  of  \heir  graduating  class  and  14 
were  first,  second,  or  third.  Most  of  the 
winners  are  members  of  science  clubs  and 
many  of  them  a.rcvclub  presidents  or  other 
officers.  Most  of  their  clubs  are  affiliated 
with  Science  Clubs  af  America.  Girls  ac¬ 
counted  for  24  percent  of  the  entries  this 
year. 

WASHINGTON  TRIl\WINNERS 

Arizona 

Phoenix,  Sinclair,  Stepheri\Hayward,  18, 
North  Phoenix  High  School,  202\l_North  Alva¬ 
rado  Road. 

California 

Fairfield.  Bowen,  Robert  Edward,  fir  Armi¬ 
jo  Joint  Union  High  School,  721  Nevad? 

Reseda,  Goldman,  Judith  Diane,  17,  Rk^eda 
High  School,  18317  Kittridge  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Fisk,  Stephen  Thomas, 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  2270  44th  Ave'- 
nue. 

Florida 

Miami,  Ofsowitz,  Clare  Harriet,  17,  Miami 
Senior  High  School,  1548  Southwest  Third 
Street. 

North  Miami,  Solomon,  Edward  Ira,  17, 
North  Miami  Senior  High  School,  1200  North¬ 
east  160th  Street.  North  Miami  Beach. 

Illinois 

LaGrange  Park,  Gloss,  Mary  Helen  Carol,  17, 
Nazareth  Academy,  1960  Curtiss,  Downers 
Grove. 

Indiana 

New  Haven,  Keller,  Rhea  Louise,  18,  New 
Haven  High  School,  3232  Congress  Avenue, 
Fort  Wayne. 

Maryland 

Aberdeen,  Kuhn,  Margaret  Wendy,  17, 
Aberdeen  High  School,  634  Burkley  Avenue. 

Bethesda,  Jaffin.  Henry  Michael,  17,  Bethes- 
da-Chevy  Chase  High  School,  2949  Terrace 
Drive,  Chevy  Chase. 

Boonsboro,  Maiorana.  James  Anthony,  17, 
Boonsboro  Senior  High  School,  Route  2. 

Silver  Spring,  Winters,  Stephen  Marron,  17, 
Montgomery  Blair  High  School,  1608  Grace 
Church  Road. 

Massachusetts 

Amherst,  Lovins,  Amory  Bloch,  16,  Amherst 
Regional  High  School,  Mill  Lane. 

Wellesley  Hills,  Kay,  Joseph  Andrew,  16, 
Wellesley  Senior  High  School,  5  Willow  Street. 

Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Coy,  Stephen  Lawrence,  17,  Lir 
coin  Southeast  High  School,  380  Bruce  Dryfe. 

Nevada 

Boulder  City,  Lyons,  Kenneth  Brelft,  17, 
Boulder  City  High  School,  801  Seven^n  Street, 
Post  Office  Box  506. 

New  Hampshire 

Exeter,  Sproull,  Robert  Fletofier,  16,  Phil¬ 
lips  Exeter  Academy,  Apartment  1330,  4921 
Seminary  Road,  AlexandriayVa. 

New  Jer^y 

Long  Branch,  Perlmaft,  Janet  Esther,  17, 
Long  Branch  High  SciySol,  174  Franklin  Ave¬ 
nue. 

Montclair,  Blumtferg,  William  Allen,  17, 
Montclair  High  School,  229  North  Mountain 
Avenue. 

Plainfield,  Ufoke,  Richard  Alan,  17,  Plain- 
field  High  Softool,  1466  Linbarger  Avenue. 
New  Mexico 

Las  Cnfices,  Solberg,  Herbert  Gordon,  Jr., 
17,  LasyCruces  High  School,  Route  2.  Box  361. 
New  York 

fooklyn,  Geisler,  Carol  Joy,  15,  Abraham 
Lincoln  High  School,  3845  Neptune  Avenue; 


Krone,  Anton  Mark,  17.  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  563  Ocean  Avenue;  Weiss,  Susan  Har¬ 
riet,  16,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  682  Ocean 
Avenue. 

Far  Rockaway,  Spielman,  Howard  Aaron, 
17,  Rar  Rockaway  High  School,  1231  Beach 
Ninth  Street. 

Forest  Hills,  Kagan,  Norman  Eli,  17,  Forest 
Hills  High  School,  68-28  Juno  Street;  Linsker, 
Ralph,  14,  Forest  Hills  High  School,  75—40 
Austin  Street. 

Jamaica,  Winternitz,  Robert  Steven,  16,  Ja¬ 
maica  High  School,  141-40  84th  Drive. 

New  York,  Rubenstein.  Howard  Martin,  17, 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  2300  Grand 
Concourse;  Menikoff,  Arthur  Stanley,  16, 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  28-08  141st  Street, 
Flushing. 

Queens  Village:  Glazer,  Steven  Ira,  16, 
Martin  Van  Buren  High  School,  263-08  79th 
Avenue,  Floral  Park. 

Rochester:  DeVonis,  Ursula  Ann, 17,  Naz¬ 
areth  Academy,  20  Ketchum  Street. 

Staten  Island:  O’Brien,  Eileen  Marie,  17, 
New  Dorp  High  School,  127  Jacques  Avenue. 

Pennsylvania 

Ardmore:  Gittes,  Frederick  Martin,  16, 
Lower  Merion  High  School,  342  East  Lancas¬ 
ter  Avenue  Wynnewood. 

Pittsburgh :  Locker,  Joseph  D.,  16,  Taylor 
All^erdice  High  School,  5723  Solway  Street, 
i7. 

South  Dakota 

HuroX:  Snyder,  Lee  R.  Girton,  18,  Huyfn 
High  Scl\ol,  1075  Illinois  SW. 

Texas 

Pettus:  Barnhart,  Robert  Joel,  Y]/ Pettus 
High  School,  J0^x  70. 

Virginia 

Arlington:  Zisle'X  Randall  Cyflg,  17,  Wake¬ 
field  High  School,  \627  Soujn  26th  Street, 
Apartment  7. 

Bedford:  Fizer,  Henr\B^nett,  17,  Bedford 
High  School,  Route  1. 

Springfield:  Bell,  Jos^pV  William,  Jr.,  17, 
Robert  E.  Lee  High/schogl,  8021  Jansen 
Drive. 


DEATH  OW  SAMUEL  G. 


1SKY 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  shojfld  note  the  passing  ora  very 
dedicated/and  very  able  public  servant. 
SamueLG.  Lasky,  Deputy  Director  oi\he 
Office /of  Coal  Research,  Department 
the  Interior,  died  last  night  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  where  has  was  on  an  official  mis¬ 
sion  for  our  Government.  He  had  been 
tent  overseas  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  the  technical  and  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  energy  production  in  Western 
Europe,  with  particular  reference  to  in¬ 
creasing  our  exports  of  American  coal 
to  European  markets. 

Mi'.  Lasky  devoted  all  of  his  adult  life 
to  the  service  of  his  Government,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  in  technical  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  management  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Last  July  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Department’s  highest  honor, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  citation  for  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  to  Mr.  Lasky  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

Citation  for  distinguished  service,  Samuel 
G.  Lasky,  in  recognition  of  his  32  years  of 
outstanding  service  in  geology  and  tech¬ 


nical  and  administrative  management  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Since  1931  when  Mr.  Lasky  began  his  Fed*- 
eral  service  as  an  assistant  geologist  with 
the  Geological  Survey,  his  work  has  /Seen 
characterized  by  exceptional  initiative?  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  professional  excellence. 
He  advanced  to  principal  geologist /with  the 
Survey  and  in  1951  he  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  where/his  special 
talents  and  experience  were  utj^ized  in  guid¬ 
ing  departmental  planning  Jth  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  first  on  the  staff  6i  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  mineral  resources,  and  from  1953 
to  1960  as  a  member  of  tJie  technical  review 
staff.  In  1960  Mr.  Lasky  was  again  on  the 
staff  of  the  Assistant /Secretary,  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  charged  with  developing  and  im¬ 
plementing  the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  In  May  1961,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of  the  office.  He 
assisted  the  US.  Senate  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Iq^ular  Affairs  as  chairman  of  its 
national  fuels  and  energy  study  from  Au¬ 
gust  1,  LB61,  to  September  7,  1962.  The 
work  oLAhis  study  under  his  chairmanship 
was  highly  praised.  It  was  the  latest  of 
manVsuch  special  and  difficult  assignments 
ablir  handled  by  Mr.  Lasky  during  his  Fed¬ 
eral  service,  in  all  of  which  he  has  brought 
reat  credit  upon  this  department.  In  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  eminent  career  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  grants 
to  Mr.  Lasky  its  highest  honor,  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
questionably,  the  part  of  Mr.  Lasky’s 
work  that  is  best  known  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  is  his  able,  energetic  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  national  fuels  and  energy 
study  group.  This  group  of  experts  and 
technicians,  consisting  of  professional 
men  from  all  of  the  major  sources  of 
energy  production  in  the  United  States, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  87th  Congress  on  “An  As¬ 
sessment  of  Available  Information  on 
Energy  in  the  United  States,”  which  be¬ 
came  a  Senate  document  and  which  has 
attracted  widespread  comment  and 
commendation. 

I  regret  Sam  Lasky’s  death,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
ridow  and  his  three  daughters. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  GOVERNOR’S 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST  IN  HONOLULU 

Mr.  \NOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
John  A.  NBurns,  of  Hawaii,  who  counts 
many  friends  among  the  Members  of 
this  body,  recently  participated  in  the 
fourth  annuaSyGovernor’s  prayer  break¬ 
fast  in  Honoluhi.  Governor  Burns’  re¬ 
marks  on  this  occasion  are  well  worth 
our  consideration.  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  fuIV  text  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  remarks  printeaun  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printefc^in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Gov.  John  A.  BXpns,  Fourth 
Annual  Governor’s  PrayerX  Breakfast, 
Monarch  Room,  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel, 
February  5,  1964 
I  am  happy,  in  a  very  personal  way  .Vo  join 
with  you  today  in  this  prayer  breakfast. 
Often,  those  who  express  an  interest  inVhe 
preservation  of  our  religious  faith  and  heri¬ 
tage,  have  something  of  the  aspect  of  antiquT 
enthusiasts,  as  though  our  faith  had  value' 
simply  because  of  its  antiquity,  and  they 


. 
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si.  ALASKA  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  7598,  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  admission  of  Alaska 
Union  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  applications  for  selection  of 
lands  by  that  State  (H,  Rep.  1226).  p.  4570 

SENATE 

12.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Sens.  Mansfield  and  Metcalf  submitted  an  amendment  to  restrict 
imports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  into  the  U.  S.  to  H.  R.  1839,  -the 
fcar-i f bi  11,  -and-tnsertmd  an  announcement  by  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  of  scheduled- 


hoaringi 


;sxm 
Ned.  MaT7~tT.~ 


the  amendment,  which  he  stated  is  identical- to  S.  2525,  beginning 


..  got »  jh.,  p,  4372  _ _ 

Sen.  Jordan/  Idaho,  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  ^5^,  to  restrict  Import'S" 

of  beef,  veal,  a^d  mutton  into  the  U.  S.  p.  4600  / 

Sen.  Miller  inserted  two  articles  urging  action  to  Relieve  the  meat  situa¬ 
tion.  pp.  4604-5 

Received  an  Iowa  &tate  Legislature  resolution  ”t/  base  agreements  on  a 
level  no  higher  than  the  import  average  of  the  years  1958  through  1962." 
p.  4600  x  7 

13.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Began  debate Non  a  motion  by  Sen/  Mansfield  to  consider  H.  R. 

7152,  the  civil  rights  billXpp.  4585-99 

14.  AUTOMATION.  Both  Houses  received  from  tfap  President  proposed  legislation  to 

establish  a  National  Commission  ch  Automation  and  Technological  Progress;  to 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee/  4599 

15.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Sen.  Pell  iin/r/d  a  letter  in  support  of  his  proposed 

legislation  which  calls  for  a  st/ty  of\he  feasibility  of  adopting  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures./  pp.  4603r4 

16.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Douglas  ina/^rted  an  editor/l,  ’’Smokestacks  on  the  Dunes,” 

in  support  of  his  proposed/legislation  to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lake shore,  p.  4605 

17.  UNEMPLOYMENT.  Sen.  Douglas  commended  and  inserteo'en  article  on  the  problem  of 

unemployment  which  explains  the  manner  in  which  thih  problem  is  tied  to  other 
important  questions^ such  as  poverty,  education,  civil/rights,  and  economic 
prosperity,  pp.  pb 05-6 

18.  LANDS.  The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  InteriorSand  Insular  Affairs 

Committee  voted  to  report  with  amendment  H.  R.  1794,  authorizing  the  U.  S. 
to  take  rights-of-way  over  lands  within  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Y., 
for  the  Allegheny  River  Project  (Kinfcua  Dam),  p.  D182 

19.  WATERSIHjDS.  S.  1790,  which  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committed. has  voted 

to  report  (see  Digest  39),  would  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  anH,  Flood 
Prevention  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  theNcosts  of 
ul/lity  relocations  on  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  projects 
lenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  local  organization 
is  financially  unable  to  bear  such  costs  or  that  the  bearing  of  such  cosi 
would  work  an  undue  hardship  upon  it,  up  to  a  limit  of  57.  of  the  estimate< 
total  Federal  construction  costs  for  any  single  project  (including  engineerVpg 
costs).  This  bill  does  not  relate  to  the  size  of  reservoirs. 
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ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


20.  xpVERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis  stating  that  the  poverty  pro¬ 

gram  is  being  made  into  a  slogan  rather  than  as  a  ’’carefully  planned  arid 
executed  program,  pp.  A1197-8  .  / 

21.  MEAT  EXPORTS.  Rep.  Hoeven  inserted  an  Iowa  General  Assembly  resolution  re¬ 

questing  the  President  to  base  meat-import  agreements  on  a  leveL/no  higher 
than  theNimport  average  of  1958  through  1962.  p.  A1199  / 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Quie  inserting  a  Central  Livestock  Associa¬ 
tion's  resolution  opposing  the  importation  of  livestock,  wool ,  meat,  and 
meat  products\  p.  A1210  / 

22.  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Roybal  inserted  a  constituent's  letter 

urging  him  to  support  the  land  and  water  conservation/Eund  bill,  pp,  A1200-1 

23.  COTTON-WHEAT,  Rep.  Michel  inserted  an  editorial  charging  that  the  wheat  part 

of  the  cotton-wheat  birl  "seems  clearly  to  be  a  straight  out  power  grab  for  ( 
Federal  control  of  the  wheat  farmer."  p.  A1204/ 

24.  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Clausen  inserted  his  address  recommending  changes  in  the 

President's  proposed  budget  including  the  listing  of  Government -so Id  assets 
as  revenue,  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  Federal  Expendi¬ 
ture  Policy,  the  reorientation  of  \lie  whoVe  network  of  Government  price  supports 
for  agriculture,  and  the  encouragement' of  export  expansion,  pp.  A1208-10 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


25.  MEAT  IMPORTS,  H.  R.  10297,  by  Rep.  Grants  to  restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  into  the  United  Stages;  to  Wayh.  and  Means  Committee. 

H.  R.  10298,  by  Rep.  Gran^f  to  amend  theVTariff  Act  of  1930  to  impose 
additional  duties  on  cattle^  beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  W ays Vand  Means  Committee tV 


26.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  H.  J.  R^s.  945,  by  Rep.  Michel,  prohibiting  the  importation  o 

goods  from  countriesywhich  trade  with  Cuba;  to  Wayh,  and  Means  Committee. 

27.  HOLIDAY.  S.  2613, yuy  Sen.  Douglas,  making  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 

Birthday  a  legal/holiday ;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  p. 
4600.  /  \ 


0 


COMMITTEE  HEADINGS  MAR.  10:  \ 

Agricultural  appropriations,  H.  and  S.  Appropriations  (exec).  \ 

State  water  rights,  S.  Interior  (Baker  to  testify).  \ 

Road  authorizations ,  H.  Public  Works  (Ba V.er  asd  ^©lsotx  to  testify  Mar.  lR )  . 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  1839 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  9, 1964 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Edmondson, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mechem, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) 
to  H.R.  1839,  an  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United  States, 
viz: 

1  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

2  “Sec.  3.  The  total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 

3  (in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meat,  and 

Amdt.  No.  465 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


2 


live  animals)  and  lamb  originating  in  any  country  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump¬ 
tion  during  any  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  quantities  of  such  products  imported  from 
such  country  during  the  five-year  period  ending  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1963:  Provided,  That  beginning  January  1,  1965, 
there  may  be  an  annual  increase  in  the  total  quantities  of 
such  products  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  the  total  United  States  market  for  such 
products,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; ” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
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UNITED  'STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Washington,  D.  C.  20250 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated'' pay  bill.  Senate  committee  reported  road  authorization 

bill.  Senate  committee  apjnroved  meat-imports  amendment.  Senators  were  appointed  to 
Food  Marketing  Commission.  House  passed  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  House  passed 
bill  to  extend  time  fojr  filing  tobacco  allotment  leases. 

SENATE 

1.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  /Began  debate  on  H,  R.  11049,  the  Federal  pay\ill,  rejecting 
amendments  to/exclude  the  legislative  branch,  etc.  pp,  15175 -o£,  15210-31, 

15242 


2.  ROADS.  TJ^e  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R,  10SjO3, 
road  aij^horizations  bill  for  1966  and  1967  (S»  Repta  1162),  p.  1513< 


the 


3.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Sen,  Byrd,  Va. ,  announced  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  approved 
a  meat-imports  amendment  (p.  15217).  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the 
committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  1839,  providing 
for  free  importation  of  wild  birds  and  animals  for  exhibition,  "with  Mansfield 
amendment  No,  465  (restricting  importation  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton 
into  the  U.  S,  )  as  modified  by  Curtis  amendment  No.  1085  (restricting  the 
importation  of  such  meats  on  a  pound  basis)."  p«  D537 


FOOD  MARKETING,  Sens*  Magtiuson,  McGee,  Hart,  Morton,  and  Hruska  were  appoint 
as  Senate  members  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  p*  15242  / 


^ODXTY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Comptroller  perietal 
a*  audit  report  on  CCC  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  pp,  15130,  15135 

MUSHwSOM  INDUSTRY,  Received  a  Pa<>  legislature  resolution  asking  projection  for 
the  mushroom  industry,  p,  15136 

RADIATIGNAThe  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H/  R,  10437,  to 
incorporate the  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection  anj?  Measurements 
(S„  Rept.  lr§5) ,  p,  15136 

RECREATION*  The\Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  atnendmemis  H,  J,  Res,  658, 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  1964  as  "See  America  Year”  (S,  Rept.  1149). 
p.  15136 


ELECTRIFICATION.  SenI\Javits  inserted  the  report  of'che  Milton  Eisenhower 
committee  on  electric  resources  and  the  future,  jrfp,  15138-42 

POVERTY.  Sen,  Lausche  criticized  the  Presidents  poverty  program  (p.  15173), 
Sen,  uavits  inserted  ideas  on  the  poverty  program  resulting  from  a  New  York 
University  conference  (pp.  15231-4). 

AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Hartke\riserted/an  editorial  defending  the  area- 
redevelopment  project  for  North  Vernon/  Ind„,  against  criticism  by  Reader’s 
Digest.  p0  15238 

WATERSHEDS,  The  Public  Works  Commi/^tee\approved  watershed  projects  for 
Hiawassee  River,  Ga* ;  Muddy  Cree^  Kans\  Presque  Isle  Strait,  Me,;  and  West 
Fork  of  Duck  Creek,  0.  p,  D53; 


( 


ALASKA  RELIEF. 


HOUSE 

Rep0  Alb err  asked  permission  for\S.  2881,  the  Alaska  relief  bill 
r  ivr\Apy  a  mnHnn  *-<->  m rules  and  pass  the  bill. 


i  u - -  7  0  p  1X1  jL  D  O  J- V.J  ftj.  \  J  O  A.  y  — 

to  be  taken  up  today  un/der  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
but  withdrew  the  request  after  Rep,  Halleck  indicated  that  he  had  not  had  suf¬ 
ficient  opportunity  .do  check  into  the  matter,  pp.  JS5067-8 

Rep.  Pelly  criticized  the  Senate’s  action  in  rejecting  certain  "liberalizing 
amendments"  to  S./2881,  stating  that  "Alaska  has  received  rather  shabby  treat¬ 
ment  in  relaticpr  to  her  reconstruction  needs.. p,  15027 

FOREIGN  AID.  /By  a  record  vote  of  231  to  174  passed,  withouX^amendment,  H,  R. 
11812,  the /o reign  aid  appropriation  bill,  pp,  15027-65  \ 

The  blfL  includes  $204,600,000  for  economic  assistance  development  grants, 
$134,272(400  for  contributions  to  international  organizations  and  programs, 
$85,00^,000  for  Alliance  for  Progress  development  grants,  $425,000,000  for 
Alliance  for  Progress  development  loans,  and  $87,100,000  (plus  $17/000,000  of 
fun/s  previously  appropriated)  for  the  Peace  Corps,, 

^PROPRIATIONS.  Rep.  Mahon  inserted  tabulations  of  appropriation  bills  processed 
by  the  House  to  date.  p0  15065 

TOBACCO.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  1026,  to  extend  time  by  which 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may  be  filed,  p.  15067 

Rep.*  Kornegay  inserted  an  editorial  criticizing  FTC’s  rule  requiring  the 
labeling  of  cigarettes  as  a  health  hazard,  pp.  15069-10 
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Ir.  President,  the  motivation  for  Gov- 
ernn^ent  service  at  these  levels  must  be 
basea'on  more  than  dollars  and  cents.  A 
Cabine\  officer  undeniably  is  paid  less 
than  a  business  executive  with  compa¬ 
rable  responsibilities.  But,  we  could 
never  expebt  to  pay  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  example,  what  the  giant  un¬ 
ions  pay  their  presidents,  or  to  match  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
the  multi-hundred;- thousand -dollar  sal¬ 
ary  of  a  huge  manufacturing  firm. 

It  is  reported  thatviov.  LeRoy  Collins 
is  leaving  a  $75,000  a\ear  job  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NationalVAssociation  of 
Broadcasters  to  accept  \  Government 
post  paying  less  than  a  third  of  that. 
These  people  come  to  Government  posi¬ 
tions  because  they  are  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  serve,  not  because  of  the  salary. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Member\of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  \hat 
we  are  not  allowed  to  consider  a  bill 
ing  increases  to  those  Government  wor 
ers  who  unquestionably  deserve  them.' 
On  balance,  however,  the  bad  in  this  bill 
outweighs  the  good;  accordingly,  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  we  have  a  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  to  act  favorably  on  this  very  com¬ 
mendable  and  very  necessary  pay  bill. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962,  only  three  Members 
of  this  body  voted  against  it.  That 
measure  committed  Congress  to  the  very 
sensible  and  reasonable  proposition  that 
Federal  employees  and  postal  employees 
should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
cessantly  petitioning  Congress  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  the  Nation’s  economic 
parade.  The  act,  as  it  was  passed,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Federal  pay  structure,, 
for  the  first  time,  a  scientific  and  dig¬ 
nified  apparatus  for  adjusting  Federal 
salaries  whenever  they  fell  significantly^ 
behind  the  accepted  norm  for  similar  jobs* 
in  private  industry. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  using  the 
apparatus  we  had  approved,  told  us,  on 
April  29  of  last  year,  that  postal  em¬ 
ployees’  pay  and  Federal  employees’  pa^, 
had  fallen  considerably  below  accept* 
standards  in  private  industry.  We  w/Ve 
morally  committed  to  do  something 
about  that  situation;  but  today,  14 
months  later,  we  are  getting  our  J0rst  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  up  to  our  obligation. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  MiVPresident, 
that  in  committee  I  offered/the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  agreed  Jfo,  and  which 
will  make  this  pay  raiser  for  the  postal 
employees  and  the  classified  employees 
effective  on  July  1,  1904,  instead  of  in  the 
first  pay  period  following  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

The  fine  people  who  man  our  postal 
service  and  our  classified  service  have 
waited  long  enough  for  their  compara¬ 
bility  pay  /raise.  With  each  passing 
month,  they  have  been  slipping  behind 
the  economic  parade.  When  we  pass  this 
bill  today — and  I  feel  confident  that  we 
shalh4-there  will  have  to  be  a  conference, 
andAhen  consideration  by  both  Houses 
of' the  agreement  reached  by  the  con¬ 


ferees.*  All  this  adds  up  to  more  and 
more  delay.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
unconscionable  for  us  to  ask  the  Federal 
workers  and  the  postal  workers  to  take 
a  further  financial  beating,  just  because 
in  our  legislative  processes  we  have  been 
somewhat  dilatory. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  there  can 
be  any  serious  argument  against  the  pay 
raises  which  this  bill  provides  for  Federal 
employees  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
service.  All  responsible  authorities,  both 
those  in  government  and  those  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  agree  that  these  positions 
must  be  more  attractively  compensated. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  important  business  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  The  government  is 
filled  with  positions  calling  for  great  in¬ 
telligence,  great  judgment,  great  learn¬ 
ing,  and  great  moral  courage.  The  de¬ 
cisions  such  men  must  make,  as  all  of 
us  know,  often  affect  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Their  decisions  involve  enor¬ 
mous  sums  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
v^They  could  conceivably  involve  the  peace, 
Ld  security  of  the  free  world. 
re  simply  cannot  continue  to  cc 
penmate  such  positions  with  a  wage/^hat 
woulckbe  considered,  in  private  industry, 
inadequate  for  an  office  managar  or  an 
assistaniKto  a  very  junior  vice  president. 

President  Johnson  has  nffinted  out 
that  we  must  prevent  ouripederal  pay 
structure  from  becoming /one  that  will 
repel  the  talented  and  will  attract  only 
the  mediocre.  Ve  an/  perilously  close 
to  that  point  now\  I  think  it  is  a  miracle 
that  we  have  beenVuble  to  attract  and 
retain  the  high  c  alio  dr  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  that  we  have^ today  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  already  the  signs  are  becom¬ 
ing  all  too  apparent  that  t>oo  many  of  the 
best,  and  most  talented  people  in  the 
Govemmdt  are  finding  me  Federal 
service  a/iuxury  in  which — in  fairness  to 
their  families — they  cannot  continue  to 
indulge.  We  are  losing  topflighKneople 
every  day;  and  the  only  way  we  caSi  stop 
this  expensive  exodus  of  talent  lk  to 
take  the  positions  more  attractive  tliqn 
;hey  are  now. 

If  our  huge  and  complex  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  ever  dominated  by  second- 
rate  managers,  we  shall  then  be  in  se¬ 
rious  danger  of  becoming  a  second-rate 
country. 

We  must  repair  the  flaws  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  pay  structure,  and  we  must  plan 
boldly  for  the  future.  This  bill  does 
both. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  Under  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  our  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  our 
committee  deliberated  over  its  provisions 
in  depth  and  at  length.  When  we  ap¬ 
proved  it,  we  did  so  without  a  dissenting 
voice  or  vote. 

The  bill  deserves  the  same  enthusiastic 
support  from  the  Senate  as  a  whole;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  it  will 
receive  it. 

It  is  our  moral  duty  to  pass  this  bill; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  to  provide  for  a  Federal  pay 
structure  that  will  attract  and  retain  the 
best  available  talent  in  the  land. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  MAE 
SPECTROMETERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid' be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  frojn  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4364V' to  provide 
for  the  free  entry  of  one  macs  spectrom¬ 
eter  for  the  use  of  Oregon  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  Wayne  State  University,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of/Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  tq/the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the/conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  /notion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Slathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
id  Mr.  Curtis  conferees  on  the  part  of 
/the  Senate. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  has  just  ap¬ 
proved  the  Mansfield  amendment,  No. 
465,  to  limit  beet  imports.  The  commit¬ 
tee  approved  this  amendment  with  a 
modification  offered  by  Senator  Curtis. 
Under  the  amendment  adopted,  imports 
of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef  after  1964 
will  be  limited  to  674  million  pounds  an¬ 
nually.  This  is  generally  the  average 
annual  amount  which  was  imported  in 
the  5 -year  period  ending  with  December 
31,  1963.  Restrictions  were  also  placed 
on  importation  of  mutton,  lamb,  and  cer¬ 
tain  prepared  meats,  on  a  pound  basis. 

The  amendment  provides  for  increases 
in  the  stated  quotas  whenever  the  aver¬ 
age  price  in  the  United  States  for  that 
meat  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the 
avera'ge  parity  price  provided  the  semi¬ 
annual  production  of  cattle  in  this  coun¬ 
try  exceeds  7,352  million  pounds. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  to  H.R. 

''•1839,  a  House-passed  bill  relating  to  the 
importation  of  wild  birds  and  wild 
animals. 

The  bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  SAL¬ 
ARY  INFORM  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate-resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H1R.  11049)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE .  \Mr.  President,  I 
shall  call  up  my  amendment.  Before  I 
do  so,  I  point  out  that  I  am  very  anxious 
to  obtain  the  yeas  and\nays  on  the 
amendment.  I  talked  witn  the  majority 
leader  about  it.  At  the  present  time  it 
appears  that  there  are  not  endugh  Sen¬ 
ators  in  the  Chamber  to  order  'tjie  yeas 
and  nays.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  a  quorum  call\vith 
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the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of- 
bringing  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
to  the  Chamber  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ft-pm  Wisconsin  wish  first  to  of¬ 
fer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  be  called  up  and  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING- OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

Mr.  Proxmire’s  amendment  (No.  1084) 
is  as  follows :  \ 

Beginning  with  line  23  on  page  108,  strike 
out  over  through  line  8  on  pagte  115. 

Redesignate  titles  III  and  IV  as  II  and  III, 
respectively;  redesignate  sections 'SOI  to  310 
as  201  to  210,  respectively;  and  redesignate 
sections  401  to  403  as  301  to  303,  respectively. 

Beginning  with  line  4  on  page  166,  'strike 
out  over  through  line  2  on  page  167  anct  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“TITLE  TV - EFFECTIVE  DATE 

“Sec.  401.  This  Act  and  the  increases  inN 
compensation  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  July  1,  1964.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  enough  Senators  present 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  will  it  be  open 
to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  open  to  amendment,  but  not  modifica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  simple.  It  would  delete 
from  the  bill,  title  II,  “Federal  Legisla¬ 
tive  Salaries.”  It  would  eliminate  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  provides  pay  in¬ 
creases  in  salaries  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  employees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

A  congressional  pay  increase  is  un¬ 
justified.  When  I  say  “unjustified/’  I 
mean  exactly  that  word.  It  has  not  been 
justified  in  the  hearings  or  in  the  Ran¬ 
dall  report. 

During  the  hearings  there  was  a  little 
discussion  of  congressional  pay,  but  very 
little,  indeed.  I  challenge/any  Senator 
to  go  through  the  hearinga  and  find— the 
only  one  I  could  find  was  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  Senator  Dirk- 
sen — a  statement  in  /avor  of  a  congres¬ 
sional  pay  increase.  And  even  this  elo¬ 
quent  statement  /is  an  undocumented 
generalized  approval.  The  Randall  re¬ 
port  confines  its  justification  to  execu¬ 
tive  salaries.  / 

I  think  a/trong  case  was  made,  and  a 
persuasive-  case  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
for  an  increase  in  salaries  of  executive 
and  judicial  employees.  The  testimony 
is  vpluminous  and  the  comparability 
criterion  that  was  introduced  is  most 
convincing.  The  fact  is  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  hire  people  to  serve  in 


responsible  and  onerous  jobs  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  if  they  are  not  paid  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  what  they  can  earn 
in  private  employment. 

Since  there  last  was  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  for  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
judicial  officials,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  salaries  all  over  the  country, 
but  particularly  in  the  highest  salaries. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  need  for 
a  pay  increase  in  those  categories  has 
been  fully  justified.  It  has  been  fully 
documented.  It  would  be  false  economy 
if  Congress  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  sufficient 
salaries  to  enable  the  Government  to  hire 
some  of  the  best  administrators  in  the 
Nation  to  serve  in  responsible  and  im¬ 
portant  positions,  in  which  persons  could 
exercise  their  judgment  in  securing  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy. 

But  the  same  argument  cannot  be 
made  for  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  This  is  a  most  difficult  issue 
to  debate,  because  we  are  all  involved. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  argue  against  a 
pay  increase  for  Members  of  the  House 
\ind  Senate. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  woulc 
make  one  lose  popularity  among  on/s 
collogues  more  than  to  argue  against  a 
pay  raise  for  them.  In  fact,  I  am/nav- 
ing  trouble  with  my  wife  on  thi/  issue. 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  vote"  for  my 
amendment  will  find  they  may  have 
trouble  with,  their  wives,  onildren,  or 
other  members  of  their  family  who  dis¬ 
agree.  So  it  is  not  easy- to  make  this 
argument.  But  the  fact  is  that  a  pay 
increase  is  not  necessary  for  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

A  Member  of  th/  House  or  Senate 
now  receives  $22,600  /year.  That  pay 
is  three  times  as  high  as  the  income  of 
the  average  ^fnerican  family.  Only  1 
family  out  of  50  in  the  Nation  receives 
as  much  as ,$22,500  or  more. 

When  one  is  paid  this  handsomely  in 
any  lin&'of  work,  really  the  onl^ justifi¬ 
cation/to  pay  more  is  that  we  must  pay 
more  if  we  are  to  get  the  people  to  do  the 
job/  That  is  the  justification  for  the-in- 
crease  for  Cabinet  officers  and  judicial 
officers.  But  the  same  justification  can^ 
not  be  made  for  Members  of  the  House' 
and  Senate. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  running  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  or  Senate.  Why?  Because  there 
is  great  competition  for  the  job.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  House  and  their  supporters 
are  willing  to  contribute,  typically, 
$25,000  or  $30,000,  for  a  single  campaign. 
In  many  States  candidates  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  conduct  campaigns  that  cost 
$250,000  or  $300,000,  and  some  Senate 
campaigns  cost  $1  million  or  more. 

On  the  basis  of  competence  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  I  should  say  that  the  services  of 
virtually  all  Members  of  the  Senate  could 
be  valued  abstractly  at  $50,000  or  $100,- 
000,  or  even  more.  Most  Members  of  this 
body  could  make  more  on  the  outside 
than  we  make  here.  We  have  chosen  to 
serve  in  this  body  because  we  like  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  nonmonetary  rewards  are  far 
greater  than  the  monetary  rewards. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  serving  in  the  Senate, 
in  being  one’s  own  boss,  in  not  being  an 


administrator  appointed  by  somebody , 
else,  of  being  able  to  work  .in  accordance 
with  one’s  own  conscience,  of,  in  effeg 
choosing  one’s  own  field,  and  devoting 
time  and  attention  to  it  and  meeting  the 
great  challenges  that  face  our  couhtry  in 
being  a  top  American  policymaker.  That 
is  the  real  compensation.  Whether  the 
salary  were  increased  to  >$30,000,  or 
$50,000,  or  $100,000,  the  incentive  to  run 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Jsenate  or  the 
House  in  my  judgment,  yould  not  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased. 


Ir.  President,  will 
I  yield  to  the  Sen- 


a  7.7  percent  increase  was 


was 


Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMI 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  tabulation 
in  my  hand /Showing  the  pay  increases 
that  were  granted  generally  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  beginning  in  1955.  If  I 
am  incorrect  in  this  statement,  those 
who  ape  experts  in  the  matter  may  chal¬ 
lenging. 

1955  a  7.5-percent  pay  raise  was 
granted  to  the  general  employees. 

In  1958  a  10-percent  increase  was 
granted. 

In  1960 
granted. 

In  1962  a  5.5-percent  increase 
granted,  effective  in  1962,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  4.4-percent  increase  effective 
in  1964. 

These  figures  show  that  since  1955  the 
general  employees  have  received,  in  the 
aggregate,  pay  raises  amounting  to  35.1 
percent. 

I  come  now  to  the  pay  raises  granted  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  1955  the  pay  was  raised  from  $12,- 
500  to  $22,500. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  salary  was  $12,- 
500,  with  an  allowance  of  $2,500  for  ex¬ 
penses,  but  the  salary  was  $12,500,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  submitted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  correction,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  established 
a  $15,000  salary  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  At  that  time,  in 
1946,  Members  were  enjoying  a  salary 
\oi  $10,000  plus  a  $2,500  allowance. 

Then  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Abt  was  passed  a  $15,000  salary  super¬ 
seded  the  old  salary,  and  that  was  the 
sal  ary  until  the  time  it  was  raised  to 
$22,50(Sin  1955. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  it  was  $12,- 
500,  with  $2,500  for  an  allowance.  What 
does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  say  it 
was  then? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  it  was  $15,- 
000  salary,  ana\the  expense  allowance 
ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  \In  1955  the  salary 
was  $15,000.  Then  it\was  raised  to  $22,- 
500.  That  is  a  50-percent  increase.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  rais\it  from  $22,500 
to  $30,000.  That  is  a  33%-percent  pay 
raise  over  1955.  If  we  take  the  $15,000 
pay  in  1955  and  compare  it  with  the 
$30,000  in  1964,  the  pay  raise  is  100  per¬ 
cent.  How  can  we  go  back  to\he  tax¬ 
payers  and  voters  and  say  that  we  have 
granted,  in  the  aggregate,  a  3  5 -percent 
pay  raise  to  the  general  employees/but 
have  granted  to  ourselves  a  100-percept 
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whbre  testimony  was  received  from  Representative 
Keogh:  and  J.  Joseph  Minetti,  member,  Civil.  Aero- 
nauticsNBoard.  Mr.  Hearn  was  present  to  testify  and 
answer  questions  on  his  own  behalf. 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  ACT 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee  continued  its  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.R.  8000,  imposing  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of 
certain  foreign  securities  in  order  to  equalize  costs  of 
longer  term  financing  in  the  U.S.  and  in  markets 
abroad,  receiving  testimony  from  Nathaniel  Samuels, 
Investment  Bankers  Association  of  America;  Michael 
Waris,  Jr.,  Baker,  McKenzie  &  Hightower;  Robert  A. 
Gilbert,  Investors  League,  Ine;  Herbert  Gareiss,  Carl 
Marks  &  Co.;  Arthur  A.  Feder,  the  Fund  of  Funds; 
and  William  L.  Sheets,  NationaKConstructors  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

MEAT  IMPORTATION 

Committee  on  Finance:  Committee,  in  executive  session, 
ordered  favorably  reported  H.R.  1839,  providing  for  the 
free  importation  of  wild  birds  and  animals  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.,  with  Mansfield  amendment  No.  465 
(restricting  importation  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton 
into  the  U.S.)  as  modified  by  Curtis  amendment  No. 
1085  (restricting  the  importation  of  such  meats  on  a 
pound  basis) . 

FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  continue* 
its  executive  consideration  of  H.R.  11380,  fiscal  1965 
authorizations  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  d ya  not 
conclude  action  thereon,  and  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 

ECONOMIC  CONCENTRATION 

Committee  on  the  ]udiciary :  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  began  a  series  of  hearing#  an  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  economic  power,  having  a#'  its  witnesses  Dr. 
Gardiner  C.  Means,  an  economist  pf  Vienna,  Va.;  Cor¬ 
win  Edwards,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Oregon; 
and  Lee  Preston,  a  professor  agthe  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Hearings  continue  tomo^/ow. 

NOMINATION 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  nomination  of  Wilson  Cowen,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  with 
favoring  testimony  from  Oliver  Gasch,  president,  and 
Glen  A.  Wilkinson,  committee  on  judicial  selections, 
both  of  tfie  D.C.  Bar  Association.  The  nominee  was 
present  to  testify  and  answer  questions  on  his  own 
behal 

previous  agreement  this  nomination  was  subse- 
fently  approved  for  reporting  by  the  full  committee. 


COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s:  Committee,  in  executive 
session,  ordered  favorably  reported  S.  1147,  to  enable 
construction  of  an  adequate  system  of  roads  fopthe 
national  forests  (amended);  S.  1282,  permitting  a  State 
to  increase  the  mileage  of  its  Federal-aid  primary  system 
when  provision  is  made  for  the  completion, And  main¬ 
tenance  of  75  percent  thereof;  S.  1593^/ "authorizing 
funds  for  planning  the  Great  River  Road  along  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  S.  1847,  to  provide  a  residence  for 
Congressional  and  Supreme  Court /J>ages  (amended); 
H.R.  5478,  authorizing  a  survey  ,of  the  Frio  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  Tex^  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control;  H.R.  6923,  authorizing  a  survey  of  Cedar  Bayou, 
Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control;  H.R.  10392,  au¬ 
thorizing  location  of  a  portion  of  a  vehicular  tunnel 
under  parts  of  the  U.S:  Capitol  Grounds;  and  H.R. 
10503,  authorizing  funds  for  highway  construction  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and/1967  (amended). 

Also,  committee  approved  public  buildings  prospec¬ 
tuses  for  (1)  construction  of  25  new  small  buildings  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  Department  of 
HEW,  (2Vconstruction  of  new  buildings  for  Internal 
Revenue/Service  Regional  Service  Center  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  And  courthouse  and  Federal  office  building  at 
San /Antonio,  (3)  construction  of  new  buildings  (re¬ 
vised  prospectuses)  for  border  stations  at  Nogales,  Ariz., 
nd  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  and  a  post  office  building  at  San 
tonio,  and  (4)  alterations  to  the  San  Antonio  post 
otti^e  and  courthouse  buildings. 

Committee  also  approved  the  following  four  water¬ 
shed  projects:  Hiawassee  River,  Ga.;  Muddy  Creek, 
Kans.;  Presque  Isle  Strait,  Maine;  and  West  Fork  of 
Duck  Creek,  Ohio. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds:  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  continued  its  hearings  on  the 
question  of  abatement,  of  air  pollution,  receiving  testi¬ 
mony  from  Alexander  Prde  Seversky,  New  York  City; 
Ross  McKinney,  sanitary  engineering  department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas;  Vernon  <5(.  MacKenzie,  Division  of 
Air  Pollution,  and  Wesley  EXGilbertson,  Division  of 
Environmental  Engineering  and  Food  Protection,  both 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  HEW ;  and 
Richard  Domenic,  Incinerator  Institute  of  America. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

\ 

INVESTIGATION— SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration:  Committee, 
in  executive  session,  approved  language  for  inclusion  in 
its  final  report  on  the  study  of  financial  and  business 
activities  of  Senate  employees  and  former  Senate  em¬ 
ployees.  Committee  agreed  that  the  minority  members 
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ok  any  individual  committee  members  would  have  until 
Wednesday,  July  8,  to  present  their  views  and  that  the 
report  together  with  minority  or  individual  views 
would  be  presented  to  the  Senate  on  that  date. 


July  1 

Committee  rejected  a  motion  by  Senator  Clark  to 
report  favorably  a  resolution  dealing  with  amendments 
to  the  Senate  rules  prohibiting  certain  outside  emplo) 
ment  by  officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  i\  public  bills,  H.R.  1 1865-11881; 
11  private  bills,  H.R.  11882-1 1892;  and  10  resolutions, 
H.J.  Res.  1101-1106,  H.  Cpn.  Res.  318-320,  and  H.  Res. 
798,  were  introduced.  \  Pages  15131-15132 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were 'hied  as  follows: 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  10456,  the  NASA  author¬ 
ization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1964  (HNRept.  1529) ; 

H.R.  8050,  to  provide  tax-exempt  status  for  certain 
nonprofit  nurses’  professional  registries,  amended 
(H.  Rept.  1530) ; 

Report  of  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group  (H.  Rept. 

J531); 

S.  944,  to  provide  for  presentation  of  a  monurtvent  to 
Mexico,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1532) ; 

S.  2370,  relating  to  Rio  Grande  canalization  project, 
amended  (H.  Rept.  1533) ; 

H.R.  7419,  regarding  emergency  international  flood 
control  works,  lower  Colorado  River,  amended  (H. 
Rept.  1534); 

S.  1627,  relating  to  U.S.  contribution  to  Internationa), 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos 
(H.  Rept.  1535); 

H.R.  10485,  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  annuities 
under  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  (H.  Rept.  1536) ;  and 
H.R.  11754,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  of  1926  to  authorize  additional  /appropriations 
(H.  Rept.  1537).  /  Page  15131 

President’s  Message — NASA  Activities:  Heard  the 
reading  of  a  message  from  the  president  transmitting 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  thk  first  6  months  of  1963. 
The  message  and  report  we/e  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  printed  as  a 
House  document  (H.  Doc.  314) .  page  1 5027 

Legislative  Program:  The  majority  leader  announced 
that  following  disposition  of  the  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tion  bill;  the  resolution  on  House  concurrence  to  Senate 
amendments  fo  the  civil  rights  bill;  and  several  con¬ 
ference  reports;  the  House  on  Thursday  would  adjourn 
to  meet  neXt  on  Monday,  July  20.  Page  15028 

Foreign'  Aid  Appropriation:  By  a  record  vote  of  231 
yeas  t<5  174  nays  the  House  passed  without  amendment 
H.JL  11812,  making  appropriations  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Prior  to 


passage  the  House  by  a  record  vote  of  108  yeas  to  208 
nays  rejected  a  recommittal  motion  designed  to  effect  a 
cut  of  $247,800,000  through  reductio^  in  six  categories 
of  economic  assistance  funds. 

A  series  of  amendments  similar  to  the  recommittal 
motion  had  been  rejected  earlier  while  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  by  a 
teller  vote  of  151  yeas  to  iyimays. 

Rejected  an  amendment  that  sought  to  delete  the 
Presidential  discretion  Ao  finance  credit  sales  of  com¬ 
modities  to  Commupfst  countries  if  he  deems  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest.  ( 

The  bill  provides  appropriations  totaling  $3,739,249,- 
400,  which  amount  is  $219,127,600  less  than  the  budget 

estimates.  /  Pages  15027-1 5065 

Committee  Travel:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House  adopted 
H.  Res./792,  to  provide  additional  travel  authority  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  pa9cs  1 5068-1 5069 

Tobacco  Allotments:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  Senate  H.J.  Res.  1026,  to  extend 
le  time  by  which  a  lease  transferring  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  may  be  filed.  page  1 5067 

Social  Security:  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  granted  permission  to  file  by  midnight  Tuesday, 
July  7,\  report  on  H.R.  11865,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1964.  page  1 5067 

Bills  Referred:  Two  Senate-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  Committees.  page  15130  v , 

Quorum  Call  and  Record  Votes:  During  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Hotise  today  one  quorum  call  and  two 
record  votes  developed  and  they  appear  on  pages  15027, 
15063-15064  and  15064. 

Program  for  Thursday: ^Adjourned  at  6:54  p.m.  until 
Thursday,  July  2,  1964,  at  I/:  o’clock  noon,  when  the 
House  will  act  on  H.  Res.  789,  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  7152,  the  civilrights  bill. 


Committee  Meetings 


LAND  TRACTS— OVERTIME  WORK,  LJSDA 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Subcommittee  qn  Depart¬ 
mental  Oversight  and  Consumer  Relations  ordered  re¬ 
ported  favorably  to  the  full  committee  H.R.  4242,  to 
release  and  transfer  all  right,  title,  and  interest  6f  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certain  tracts  of  land  in  Pender 
County,  N.C.;  and  H.R.  9180,  to  reimburse  certain  ir 
spection  services  for  overtime  work,  USDA. 
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SENATE 

PERSONNEL.  Passed/ 58-21,  with  amendments  H.  R.  11049, \the  Federal  pay  bill. 
Agreed  to  amendments  not  affecting  this  Department.  Rejected  numerous 
amendments.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  15275\325 

Sen.  Byj/f  inserted  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessentia/  Federal  Expenditures ,  ''Federal  Personnel  in  Executive  Branch, 
Play  1964  and  April  1964,  and  Pay,  April  1964  and  March  1964. ''\pp.  15246-50 
Sen/  Miller  indicated  a  belief  that  improper  tactics  had  b\en  used  in 
getting' Federal  employees  to  attend  the  $100  Democratic  fundraisrog  event, 
and  inserted  articles  by  Joseph  Young  on  .this  subject,  pp.  15255-(v 


2.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  x^ith  amendments  H.  R.  1839,  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act,  including  restrictions  on  meat  imports  (S.  Rept.  1167) 
 p.  15246 

ROADS:  F0?>ESTRY.  Passed  as  reported  H.  Pv.  10503,  to  authorize  1966-1967 
appropriations  for  roads,  including  forest  development  roads  and  trails. 

PP.  15331-3 


4. 


-  2  - 

WATER  RESEARCH.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2,  to 


authorize  Federal  aid  for  water-resources  research.  See  Digest  109  for 
provisions.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  15326-8,  D54^< 
15373-5 


5.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  no) 
actually  report),  12  to  2,  with  amendments  H.  R.  11380,  the  foreign-aL 
authorization  bill.  The  committee  announced  that  a  report  would  be  filed 
Sat.,  Xuly  11.  The  Record  contains  a  table  setting  forth  amounts  provided 
for  at  various  legislative  stages,  pp.  D545-6 

Botn\Houses  received  from  the  Treasury  Department  a  proposal  bill  to 
amend  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the/U.  S.  to 
participate  \n  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  ofN^he  Inter-American  Development  Bank;  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  pp.  /5246,  15447 


14. 


PACKAGING.  Sen.  Kebming  inserted  a  Long  Island  Women*  s/fclubs  resolution 
favoring  the  t ruth- i\-pack aging  bill.  p.  15246 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  SenV  Miller  claimed  information  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  was  inaccurate  and  inserted  a  report 
from  the  Comptroller  General  on  this  matter,  pp.  15254-5 


8.  EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  Robertson  inserted  a  report  from  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 

Commerce  recommending  an  ''economy  program/Eor  the  fiscal  year  1965"  including 
proposed  cuts  in  USDA  programs .  \np.  152^8-61 


9.  TRAVEL.  Passed  as  reported  H.  J.  Red^/o58,  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  1964  as  "See  America  Year ./\p.  15263 


10.  RADIATION.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  iK  10437,  to  incorporate  the  National 
Committee  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements.  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  President,  p.  15264 


II.  RECLAMATION;  RECREATION.  Skm.  Gruening  inserts'^  and  discussed  a  report,  "New 
-  Fishing  Areas  Opened  at  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Reservoirs  in  West;  Recreation 
Uses  Show  Large  Increasy."  pp.  15264-7  \  ‘  4 


12.  GRAIN  EXPORTS.  Sen.  Vfo dd  questioned  the  Commerce  Department  approval  for 
Soviet  resale  of  American  grain  to  Rumania,  p.  15274 


13,  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Seft.  Humphrey  inserted  a  summary  of  the  neTX  civil  rights  law. 
pp.  15333-4 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Morse  spoke  in  favor  of  a  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest 
intertie , /but  questioned  the  Interior  Department  recommendations  on  this 
subject/  p.  15335 


15.  HOUSING  LOANS.  The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currenc)^\CoI^mittee 
favorably  on  an  original  bill  embodying  proposed  housing  amendments  for 
P< 


D545 


-LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  said  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  Jul 


10  and  that  "we  expect  appropriation  and  other  bills  of  worthwhile  signifi< 


to  come  up"  involving  "the  possibility  of  quorum  calls  and  votes."  p.  1530( 
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88th  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

j  Report 

2d  /Session  j 

(  No.  1167 

MEAT  IMPORTS— WILD  BIRDS  AND  WILD  ANIMALS 


July  2,  1964. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  1839] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommended  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

House  provision.- — H.R.  1839  amends  the  tariff  schedules  to  permit 
the  free  importation  of  wild  birds  and  wild  animals  for  exhibition. 

Beef  imports. — The  committee  amendment  imposes  quotas  upon 
the  importation  of  beef  (and  beef  products),  lamb,  and  mutton.  In 
general,  the  quotas  relate  to  the  average  annual  importation  of  meat 
for  the  5-vear  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Item  852.20  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  permits 
the  free  importation  of  wild  animals,  including  birds  and  fish,  for  use 
in  any  scientific,  public  collection  for  exhibition  for  scientific  or 
educational  purposes.  Wild  animals  imported  for  sale  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  donation  for  such  purposes,  may  not  be  imported  free  of 
duty. 

The  bill  would  extend  this  duty-free  treatment  to  wild  animals  and 
to  wild  birds  (and  fish)  imported  by  any  importer  for  exhibition. 

Wild  animals  which  would  most  likely  be  imported  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  item  870.30  of  the  Tai’iff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
would  include  monkeys,  elephants,  leopards,  lions,  and  snakes. 
Wild  birds  which  most  likely  would  be  imported  would  probably  con¬ 
sist  principally  of  plumage  birds,  such  as  ostriches,  parrots,  flamingoes, 
etc. 
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This  bill  will  permit  all  animal  and  bird  exhibitors  to  purchase 
directly,  or  from  dealers,  those  live  specimens  which  they  believe 
enhance  the  quality  of  their  exhibitions  without  having  to  pay  import 
duties  directly  or  indirectly  on  such  specimens. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment  would  impose  quotas  on  the  ipoporta- 
tion  after  1964  of  beef  (and  beef  products),  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb. 

For  some  time  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  been  concerned  with 
the  serious  plight  of  the  domestic  cattle  industry.  This  industry  has 
been  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  rising  production  costs  and  decreased 
product  prices.  Diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  detect  the  cause 
and  devise  a  remedy  for  the  unusual  situation. 

In  this  respect,  your  committee  by  resolution  adopted  in  executive 
session  on  November  20,  1963,  directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  impact  on  the  domestic  industry  of 
imports  of  beef  and  beef  products.  Extensive  hearings  were  also  f 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  beginning  in  March  1964  and  V 
ending  finally  on  June  17,  1964.  On  the  final  day  of  hearings  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified  to  efforts  being  made  hv  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  alleviate  the  hardships  confronting  the  American  cattlemen. 

The  factual  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  beef 
imports  was  received  by  your  committee  on  June  30.  It  indicates 
that  a  number  of  factors  contribute  to  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  the  domestic  cattle  industry.  They  include — 

(a)  increases  in  the  number  of  head  of  cattle; 

( b )  increases  in  the  size  of  beef  animals; 

(c)  increases  in  the  availability  of  alternative  meat  products; 

(d)  increases  in  numbers  of  domestic  animals  slaughtered; 

( e )  capital  gains  treatment  on  proceeds  from  sale  of  breeding 
stock;  and 

-A  (/)  imports  of  foreign  beef. 

The  increasing  volume  of  imports  of  beef  over  the  period  1956-63 
is  illustrated  by  table  1.  This  table  indicates  that  imports  of  beef 
increased  from  200  million  pounds  (carcass  weight)  in  1956  to  1.7 
billion  pounds  in  1963.  During  the  same  period  consumption  of  beef 
increased  from  15.7  billion  pounds  to  18.6  billion  pounds  or  by  3  billion 
pounds.  Thus,  foreign  beef  accounted  for  one-half  of  the  total  x'- 
increased  domestic  use  of  beef  over  the  8-year  period  1956-63. 


Table  1.- — Beef  consumption  and  imports  (by  pounds) 
[In  billion  pounds] 


Year 

Consumption 

Imports 

1956.. _ _ _ _ 

15.7 

0.2 

1957 _ _ _ _ _  . 

15.7 

.4 

1958. . . . . . 

14.9 

.9 

1959 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

15.2 

i.i 

1960 _ _ 

16.2 

.8 

1961.. . . . 

16.9 

1  0 

1962 _ _ 

17.3 

1.5 

1963 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

18.6 

1.7 

Source:  Tariff  Commission  Report  on  Beef,  June  1964. 


Data  illustrating  increases  in  the  domestic  cattle  population  is 
presented  on  line  6  of  table  2 ;  the  increasing  weights  of  beef  cattle  are 
illustrated  on  line  IS;  and  increases  in  the  domestic  slaughter  are 
shown  on  line  9. 


Table  2. — Data  relating  to  U.S.  production  of  cattle,  calves,  beef,  and  veal,  averages  1950-52  and  1953—57,  annual  1953—63 
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1  preliminary.  Source:  Imports  and  exports  compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

2  Since  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  on  Jan.  1,  calves  born,  deaths,  and  cattle  and  calves  Commerce ;  other  data  compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U  .S.  Department  of  Agricul- 

on  farms  Dec.  31  are  independent  estimates,  there  is  usually  some  statistical  imbalance  ture.  Tariff  Commission  Report  on  Beef,  June  1964. 

for  each  year. 
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Table  3  indicates  how  beef,  both  domestic  and  imported,  is  con¬ 
sumed.  Domestic  beef  is  used  almost  entirely  for  table  cuts.  Im¬ 
ported  beef  is  used  for  so-called  manufactured  beef  products,  primarily 
hamburger. 

The  table  illustrates  that  imported  beef  competes  directly  in  the 
marketplace  with  domestic  cow  and  bull  beef,  and  indirectly  with 
grain  fed,  table  grade  beef. 

Table  3 


Form  in  which  beef  is 

Domestic  production 

Net 

consumed 

Fed  cattle 

2-way  cattle 

Cows  and 
bulls 

imports  1 

Total 

Table  cuts _ 

7.0 

2.6 

(?) 

0.5 

0.1 

9.7 

Hamburger _  _  . 

2.4 

.7 

.8 

4.4 

Other  processed  meat  products.. 

.1 

.4 

2.3 

.7 

3.5 

Total _ _ _ 

9.5 

3.7 

2.8 

1.6 

17.6 

1  As  reported  by  the  TT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2  Less  than  50  million  pounds. 

Source:  Tariff  Commission  Report  on  Beef,  June  1964. 


Comparative  prices  for  imported  and  domestic  cow  beef  for  the 
period  July  1962  through  June  1964  are  illustrated  (in  cents  per  pound) 
by  the  following  table  included  in  the  Tariff  Commission  report: 


Imported 
cow  beef 

Domestic 
cow  beef 

1962: 

July _ 

39.0 

43.0 

October _  _ _ _  .. 

39.5 

42.1 

1963: 

January _ _ _ 

39.0 

41.4 

April _ _ _  _  __  _ _ _ _ _ 

37.4 

42.2 

July _ 

38.2 

41.8 

October . .  . . . ...  . . . . . 

38.0 

40.8 

1964: 

January _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ 

36. 1 

39. 1 

April _ _  _ _ _ _ 

40.9 

42.7 

June  _ _ 

37.4 

41.8 

1  Computed  from  the  Tuesday  price  quotations,  as  reported  by  the  Natioual  Provisioner  Daily  Market 
Service.  The  quotations  for  imported  beef  refer  to  fro:en,  boneless,  cow  beef,  90  percent  visual  lean,  f.o.b. 
port  of  entry,  30-day  delivery;  those  for  domestic  beef  refer  to  fresh,  boneless,  cow  beef  of  cutter  and  canner 
grades,  at  Chicago,  carlot  basis.  The  averages  for  June  1964  are  based  only  on  quotations  for  June  2  and  9. 

Source:  Tariff  Commission  Report  on  Beef,  June  1964. 


Table  4  shows  the  prices  per  100  pounds  for  choice  fed  steers 
at  Chicago  for  the  period  1956  through  1963.  It  indicates  (with 
table  2)  that  at  the  very  time  imports  of  beef  were  sharply  rising, 
domestic  beef  prices  were  drastically  falling. 


Table  4. — Choice  fed  steer  prices  ( Chicago ) 

Year: 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 

1962  _ 

1963  _ 

i  Per  100  pounds. 


Price  * 

$22.  30 

23.  83 
27.  42 
27.  83 

26.  24 

24.  65 

27.  67 
23.  96 


Source:  Tariff  Commission  Report  on  Beef,  June  1964. 
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This  price  data  strongly  suggests  that  imported  meat  has  played  an 
important  part  in  creating  the  distressed  market  conditions  in  the 
cattle  industry.  The  pressures  on  domestic  prices  of  low-priced, 
foreign-imported  beef  discourages  sale  of  domestic  livestock  and 
encourages  their  return  to  the  range  where  they  produce  new  calves 
and  add  more  weight,  thus  intensifying  the  problems  confronting 
the  American  cattlemen. 

Although  it  was  advised  that  imports  of  beef  in  the  future  would 
be  restricted  by  voluntary  agreements  with  major  exporting  countries, 
the  committee  is  concerned  that  these  voluntary  limitations  in  large 
part  reflect  the  more  favorable  markets  for  beef  in  Europe,  and  that 
if  the  present  market  conditions  there  should  deteriorate,  we  will  be 
faced  with  even  greater  distress  in  our  livestock  industries  than  is 
apparent  now. 

On  the  basis  of  information  presented  to  the  committee  and  data 
contained  in  the  Tariff  Commission  report,  your  committee  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  beef  imports  have  contributed  heavily  to  the  depressed 
conditions  in  the  livestock  industry  and  that  remedial  legislation  is 
warranted. 

The  quotas  provided  by  the  committee  amendment  (which  are 
explained  in  more  detail  below)  in  general  closely  approximate  the 
average  annual  imports  of  beef  for  the  5-year  period  ending  December 
31,  1963.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  specific  quotas  are  established 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  pounds  at  which  the  meat  (or  meat  product) 
is  entered  for  customs  purposes.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  con¬ 
vert  the  entry  weight  into  carcass  or  live  animal  equivalents. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  quarterly  quotas  are  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  beef  (and  beef  products), ^mutton,  and  lamb 
imported 'after  December  31,  1964.  The  amount  of  these  quarterly 


quotas  are  as  follows: 

Pounds 

(1)  Cattle  meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen _  168,  500,  000 

(2)  Sausage,  other  than  pork _  550,  000 

(3)  Prepared  or  preserved  beef  and  veal _  28,  700,  000 

(4)  Goat  and  sheep  meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen _  12,  850,  000 

(5)  Lamb  meat _  3,  200,  000 


These  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  number  of  pounds  at  which 
the  various  articles  are  entered  for  customs  purposes.  Generally 
speaking,  in  the  case  of  cattle  meat,  for  example,  the  carcass  weight 
equivalent  of  boned  beef  may  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  the  boned  meat  by  one  and  one-half.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of 
the  beef  imported  into  this  country  is  in  the  form  of  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  boned  beef,  when  converted  into  carcass  weight  equivalents 
the  quota  in  category  (1)  above  would  be  1,011  million  pounds  on 
an  annual  basis. 

The  amendment  provides  for  increases  in  these  quotas  whenever 
two  conditions  are  met.  First,  if  the  average  price  received  in  the 
United  States  for  the  meat  in  question  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of 
the  average  parity  price  for  such  meat,  and  second,  if  the  domestic 
slaughter  of  the  animal  involved  exceeds  specified  amounts  in  6-month 
periods,  the  quotas  provided  by  the  amendment  are  to  be  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  domestic  slaughter  increases. 

"W  henever  quotas  are  increased  under  the  amendment,  the  increase 
will  apply  for  two  calendar  quarters. 
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In  the  case  of  beef  and  veal,  the  quotas  may  be  increased  when 
domestic  slaughter  of  beef  and  veal  exceeds  7,352  million  pounds 
(carcass  weight)  in  the  specified  6-month  period  (the  specified  periods 
are  the  6-month  periods  ending  on  March  31  and  on  September  30  of 
any  year).  In  the  case  of  mutton,  the  import  quota  may  be  increased 
whenever  the  domestic  slaughter  exceeds  35  million  pounds  for  the 
specified  6-month  period.  The  import  quota  on  lamb  may  be  in¬ 
creased  if  the  domestic  slaughter  exceeds  350  million  pounds  in  the 
specified  6-month  period.  As  indicated  above,  for  the  quotas  to  be 
increased  the  domestic  price  must  equal  or  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
average  parity  price  for  the  animal  involved.  For  beef  cattle  and 
calves,  the  price  received  by  farmers,  the  average  parity  price  and  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  to  parity  prices  for  6-month  periods  ending 
September  30  and  March  31  for  the  period  1950-64  are  indicated  by 
the  following  data  received  from  the  Agriculture  Department: 


Prices  and  parity  prices 


Beef  cattle 


c 


6-month  periods  ending— 

Average 

price 

received  by 
farmers 

Average 
parity  price 

Parity  ratio 
(price 
received  as 
percent  of 
parity  price) 

Sept.  30,  1950 _ _ 

$23.  60 
26.  70 

$17. 40 
18.60 

136 

Mar.  31,  1951 _ 

144 

Sept.  30,  1951 _ _ _ 

29.  40 

19.80 

148 

Mar.  31,  1952 _ 

27. 60 

20.50 

135 

Sept.  30,  1952 _ 

25.  80 

21. 10 

122 

Mar.  31,  1953 _ _ _ _ _ 

Sept.  30,  1953 _ 

19. 30 
16.60 

21.00 
20. 90 

02 

79 

Mar.  31,  1954 _  _ 

15.40 

21.00 

73 

Sept.  30,  1954 _ _ _ _ 

16. 30 

21.20 

77 

Mar.  31,  1955 _ 

15. 80 

21.20 

75 

Sept.  30,  1955 _ 

16. 10 

21.20 

76 

Mar.  31,  1956 _ 

14. 20 

21.20 

67 

Sept.  30,  1956 _ _ _ 

15. 50 

21.60 

72 

Mar.  31,  1957 _ 

14.  90 

22.  00 

68 

Sept.  30,  1957 _ _ _ _ 

17.  80 

22. 40 

79 

Mar.  31,  1958 _ 

19. 30 

22. 80 

85 

Sept.  30,  1958 _ _ _ 

22. 40 

23.20 

97 

Mar.  31,  1959- _ _ 

22.  90 

23. 30 

98 

Sept.  30,  1959 _  _ 

23.60 

23. 20 

102 

Mar.  31,  1960  _ _ _ _ _ 

20.  80 

23.40 

89 

Sept.  30,  1960 _ _ 

20.  60 

23.70 

87 

Mar.  31,  1961 _ _  _ 

20. 10 

23.  60 

85 

Sept.  30,  1961 _ 

19.  80 

23.  70 

84 

Mar.  31,  1962 _  _ 

20.60 

23.  60 

87 

Sept.  30,  1962 _ 

21.40 

23.  60 

91 

Mar.  31,  1963 _ _ 

21. 10 

23. 90 

88 

Sept.  30,  1963 _ _ _ _ 

20.  20 

24.00 

84 

Mar.  31,  1964 . . . . . 

18.  50 

24.40 

76 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  quotas  shall  be  suspended  in 
periods  of  national  emergency  and  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  domestic,  supplies  are  inadequate,  because  of  a  natural  disaster,  to 
meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices.  The  amendment  also  provides 
that  the  quota  for  any  calendar  quarter  may  be  prorated  over  the 
quarter  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  proration  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
disruption  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  market  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  products  subject  to  the  quotas. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  the  President  to  limit  the  total 
quantities  of  meat  and  meat  products,  subject  to  the  quotas  provided 
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by  the  amendment,  which  may  be  entered  at  any  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States.  This  provision  is  designed  to  prevent  meat  from  being 
imported  at  a  single  port  of  entry  in  such  quantities  as  to  disrupt  the 
domestic  market  in  the  area  of  that  port  of  entry. 

It  also  provides  that  no  trade  agreement  or  other  international 
agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  amendment. 

Table  28. —  U.S.  rates  of  duty  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  ( TSUS ) 
for  cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products,  effective  Aug.  81,  1968 


TSUS 

Reference 

number 

Description 

Rate  of  duty  1 

No. 

(in  table 
29) 

1 

2 

100.01 

(part) 

1 

Animals  certified  to  the  collector  of  customs  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  being  pure  bred  of  a 
recognized  breed  and  duly  registered  in  a  book  of 
record  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  that  breed,  imported  by  a  citizen  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  specially  for  breeding  purposes, 
whether  intended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  him¬ 
self  or  for  sale  for  such  purposes: 

Cattle _  _ 

Free _ 

Free. 

100.40 

7 

Cattle: 

Weighing  under2C0pounds  each: 

For  not  over  200,000  head  entered  in  the  12- 

1.5  cents  per 

2.5  cents  per 

100.43 

8 

month  period  beginning  Apr.  1  in  any  year. 
Other. _  _ _ —  .. 

pound. 

2.5  cents  per 

pound. 

2.5  cents  per 

100.45 

9 

Weighing  200  pounds  or  more  but  under  700 

pound. 

2.5  cents  per 

pound. 

2.5  cents  per 

100.50 

12 

pounds  each. 

Weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each: 

Cows  imported  specially  for  dairy  purposes-. 

pound. 

1.5  cents  per 

pound. 

3  cents  per 

100.53 

18 

Other: 

For  not  over  400,000  head  entered  in  the 

pound. 

1.50  per  lb. 

pound. 

30  per  lb. 

100. 55 

19 

12-month  period  beginning  Apr.  1  in 
any  year,  of  which  not  over  120,000 
shall  be  entered  in  any  quarter  begin¬ 
ning  Apr.  1,  July  1,  Oct.  1,  or  Jan.  1. 

Other _  _  _  __ 

2.50  per  lb. 

30  per  lb. 

106. 10 

21 

Meats  of  cattle  (except  meat  offal),  fresh,  chilled,  or 

3 0  per  lb. 

60  per  lb. 

(part) 

107  20 

25 

frozen. 

Sausages,  whether  or  not  in  airtight  containers: 

Beef  in  airtight  containers..  ...  _  __  _  _ 

15%  ad  val. 

30%ad  val. 

107. 25 

29 

Other  [beef  sausages  not  in  airtight  containers].. 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

107. 40 

27 

Beef  and  veal,  prepared  or  preserved  (except  sau¬ 
sages)  : 

Beef  or  veal,  cured  or  pickled: 

Valued  not  over  30  cents  per  pound _ 

30  per  lb. 

4.50  per  lb. 

107.45 

27 

Valued  over  30  cents  per  pound _ 

10%  ad  val. 

30%  ad  val. 

107. 50 

25 

Beef  in  airtight  containers  —  _  . _ 

15%  ad  val. 

30%  ad  val. 

107. 55 

23  and  29 

Other: 

Valued  not  over  30  cents  per  pound . . 

30  per  lb. 

60  per  lb. 

107.  60 

23  and  29 

Valued  over  30  cents  per  pound _ 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

1  The  rates  in  col.  1  apply  to  all  products  except  (a)  Philippine  articles,  which  receive  preferential  treat¬ 
ment,  (b)  products  of  most  Communist-controlled  countries,  which  are  dutiable  at  the  rates  shown  in  col. 
2,  and  (c)  certain  products  of  insular  possessions. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1960 

TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Schedule  1. — Animal  and  Vegetable  Products 
******* 

Part  2. — Meats. 

******* 
subpart  b. — MEATS  other  than  bird  meat 

Subpart  B[headnote]:  headnotes 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

(a)  The  term  “fresh,  chilled  or  frozen”  covers  meats  even  though 
completely  detendonized  and  deboned,  but  does  not  cover  meats 
which  have  been  prepared  or  preserved ;  and 

(b)  the  term  “prepared  or  preserved”  covers  meats  even  if  in  a  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  state  if  such  meats  have  been  ground  or  comminuted, 
diced  or  cut  into  sizes  for  stew  meat  or  similar  uses,  rolled  and 
skewered,  or  specially  processed  into  fancy  cuts,  special  shapes,  or 
othenvise  made  ready  for  particular  uses  by  the  retail  consumer; 
and  also  covers  meats  which  have  been  subjected  to  processes  such  as 
drying,  curing,  smoldng,  cooking,  seasoning,  flavoring,  or  to  any 
combination  of  such  processes. 

2.  (a)  Basic  Quotas  on  Meat  and  Meat  Products. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  headnote,  the  quantity  of  articles  in  each 
category  listed  in  this  paragraph  which  may  be  entered  in  any  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  December  31,  1964,  shall  not  exceed: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  item  106.10  ( relating  to 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat),  168,500,000  pounds. 

( ii )  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  item  106.20  ( relating  to 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (other  than  lambs )  ), 
12,850,000  pounds. 

(Hi)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  item  106.30  (relating  to 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  lamb  meat),  3,200,000  pounds. 

(iv)  In  the  case  of  sausages  (other  than  sausages  in  chief  value 
of  pork),  specified  in  items  107.20  and  107.25,  550,000  pounds. 

(v)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  items  107.40,  107.45, 
107.50,  107.55,  and  107.60  (relating  to  certain  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served  beef  and  veal),  28,700,000  pounds. 
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( b )  Adjustment  of  Quotas. — 

(i)  Beef  and  veal. — If,  for  any  6 -month  period  ending  on 
September  80  or  March  31 ,  the  average  price  received  in  the  United 
States  for  cattle  ( not  including  calves)  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of 
the  average  parity  price  for  such  cattle ,  then  for  the  second  and  third 
calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of  such  period  the  quotas 
specified  in  paragraph  (a)  with  respect  to  the  categories  set  forth  in 
subparagraphs  (i),  (iv) ,  and  (v)  of  such  paragraph  are  hereby  in¬ 
creased.  The  amount  of  the  increased  quota  for  any  such  category 
shall  be  the  amount  which,  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified 
in  the  applicable  subparagraph  as  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  total 
commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  ( not  including  calves)  in  the  United 
States  during  such  6-month  period  bears  to  7 ,352,000,000  pounds. 

(it)  Mutton. — If,  for  any  6-month  period  ending  on  September 
80  or  March  31,  the  average  price  received  in  the  United  States  for 
sheep  ( not  including  lambs  and  yearlings)  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent 
of  the  average  parity  price  for  such  sheep,  then  for  the  second  and 
third  calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of  such  period  the 
quota  specified  in  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (a)  is  hereby  in¬ 
creased.  The  amount  of  the  increased  quota  shall  be  the  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified  in  such  subpam- 
graph  (ii)  as  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter 
of  sheep  (not  including  lambs  and  yearlings)  in  the  United  States 
during  such  6-month  period  bears  to  35,000,000  pounds. 

(Hi)  Lamb. — If,  for  any  6-month  period  ending  on  September  80 
or  March  31,  the  average  price  received  in  the  United  States  for 
lambs  (including  yearlings)  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the 
average  parity  price  for  such  lambs,  then  for  the  second  and  third 
calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of  such  period  the  quota 
specified  in  subparagraph  (Hi)  of  paragraph  (a)  is  hereby  increased. 
The  amount  of  the  increased  quota  shall  be  the  amount  which  beat  s 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified,  in  such  subparagraph  (Hi) 
as  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of  lambs 
(including  yearlings)  in  the  United  States  during  such  6-month 
period  bears  to  350,000,000  pounds. 

(iv)  Determinations. — 

(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  average  price 
received  for  any  article  for  any  6-month  period,  and  the  average 
parity  price  for  such  article  for  such  period,  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  averaging  the  appropriate  figures  (as  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  for  each  of  the  6  months  in  such 
period. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  determination  of 
the  commercial  slaughter  of  any  article  for  any  period  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  dressed  weight  and  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  data  for  the  continental  United  States  (excluding 
Alaska). 

(C)  All  determinations  required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  final.  All 
determinations  required  by  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
any  6-month  period  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the  35th  day 
after  the  close  of  such  period.  If  such  determinations  result 
in  an  increased  quota,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  im- 
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mediately  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount 
of  such  increased  quota. 

(c)  Exceptions. — 

if)  National  emergencies. — The  operation  of  this  headnote 
shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to  any  period  which  the  President 
declares  to  be  a  period  of  national  emergency. 

(it)  Natural  disasters  to  livestock. —  The  operation  of  this 
headnote  shall  be  suspended  ( or  the  quota  increased)  with  respect  to 
a  category  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  if  the  President  determines 
that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  to  the  livestock  in  the  United  States 
from  which  articles  like  the  articles  specified  in  such  category  are 
produced,  the  United  States  supplies  thereof  are  inadequate  to 
meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices  to  domestic  consumers  therefor. 
Such  suspension  or  increase  shall  be  for  such  period,  and  any  such 
increase  shall  be  in  such  amount ,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
such  demand,  as  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
Any  determination  by  the  President  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final. 

(in)  Small  entries. — For  purposes  of  this  headnote,  any 
individual  entry  having  an  entry  weight  of  25  pounds  or  less  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

(d)  Proration  of  Quota  Over  Calendar  Quarter. — If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  with  respect  to  any  category  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraph  (a)  that  the  articles  in  such  category  are  being  im¬ 
ported  and  placed  in  the  market  at  such  times  as  to  disrupt  the  orderly 
operation  of  such  market,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Thereafter,  the  calendar  quarter  quota  for  such  category  si  all  be 
prorated  over  each  such  quarter  on  such  monthly  (or  more  frequent  basis) 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  and  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  being  necessary  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  orderly 
operation  of  such  market. 

(e)  Entry  Weight. — For  purposes  of  this  headnote,  the  number  of 
pounds  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  the  entry  of  any  article  shall 
be  the  number  of  pounds  at  which  such  article  is  entered  for  customs 
purposes. 

(f)  Ports  of  Entry. — Whenever  the  President  deems  it  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entry,  at  any  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States, 
of  excessive  quantities  of  any  of  the  articles  in  any  of  the  categories 
specified  in  paragraph  (a),  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe,  within  the 
total  quantities  of  such  articles  which  may  be  entered  during  any  period 
under  this  headnote,  the  maximum  quantities  of  such  articles  which 
may  be  entered  at  such  port  of  entry  during  such  period. 
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Schedule  8. — Special  Classification  Provisions 


****** 


Part  4.— Importations  of  Religious,  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific,  and  Other  Institutions 

* 

852. 10 
[852. 20 

* 

*  *  *  * 

Articles  imported  for  use  in  any  scientific  public 
collection  for  exhibition  for  scientific  or  educational 
purposes: 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  botany,  or  mineralogy. 
Wild  animals  (including  birds  and  fish)  . 

* 

Free 

Free 

*  *  *  * 

Part 6. — Other  Special  Classification  Provisions 

* 

870. 10 

Records,  diagrams,  and  other  data  with  regard  to  any 
business,  engineering,  or  exploration  operation 
conducted  outside  the  United  States,  whether  on 
paper,  cards,  photographs,  blueprints,  tapes,  or 
other  media  _  ...  . . . 

Free 

870. 20 

Nets  or  sections  or  parts  of  nets: 

Monofilament  gill  nets  to  be  used  for  fish  sam¬ 
pling  ...  .  . 

Free 

870.25 

To  be  used  in  taking  wild  birds  under  license 
issued  by  an  appropriate  Federal  or  State 

870.  SO 

Wild  animals  ( including  birds  and  fish )  imported  for 
exhibition..  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Free 

Free 

FreeJ 


Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 


* 


o 


.  ..  :  •.  •••  -  - '  •••  - 

i  ' . 

*  *  * 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1105 

H.  R.  1839 

[Report  No.  1167] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28,  1963 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

July  2,  1964 

Reported  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States. 

1  Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and-  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tices  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  paragraph  TOOT  (b)  of  the  Tariff  Aet  of  T9 3-0  -(49 

4  U.S.fh  1201,  parr  4607  (bf)  is  amended  to  read:  as  follow  ss 

5  -‘-(h)-  TYlfd  animals  and  wild  birds  imported  specially  for 

6  exhibitioiij  whether  intended  to  he  used  hy  the  importer  or 

7  for  sale  for  such  purpose/’ 

8  That  (a)  part  0  of  schedule  8  of  title  1  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 

9  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United-  States;  28  F.B.,  part 
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11,  August  17,  1963)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 


"870.30 

Wild  animals  ( including  birds 

and  fish)  imported  for  ex¬ 
hibition . 

Free 

(b)  Part  4  of  schedule  8  of  such  title  I  is  amended  by 
striking  out  item  852.20. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedule  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States;  28  F.R.,  part  11,  page  19,  Aug.  17,  1963)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  uheadnote  ’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  uheadnotes’ ,  and  by  adding  after  headnote  1  the 
following  new  headnote: 

“2.  (a)  Basic  Quotas  on  Meat  and  Meat  Prod¬ 
ucts. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  headnote,  the 
quantity  of  articles  in  each  category  listed  in  this  paragraph 
which  may  be  entered,  in  any  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  December  31,  1964,  shall  not  exceed: 

“  (i)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified,  in  item  106.10 
(relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat), 
168,500 ,000  pounds. 

“( ii)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  item  106.20 
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23 
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( relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and 
sheep  (other  than  lambs)),  12,850,000  pounds. 

“(Hi)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  item 
106.30  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  lamb  meat), 
3,200,000  pounds. 

u(iv )  In  the  case  of  sausages  (other  than  sausages 
in  chief  value  of  pork),  specified  in  items  107.20  and 
107.25,  550,000  pounds. 

“(v)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  items 
107.40,  107.45,  107.50,  107.55,  and  107.60  (relating 
to  certain  prepared  or  preserved  beef  and  veal),  28,- 
700,000  pounds. 

“(b)  Adjustment  of  Quotas. — 

“(i)  Beef  and  veal. — If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the  average  price 
received  in  the  United  States  for  cattle  (not  including 
calves)  equals  or  exceeds  00  percent  of  the  average  parity 
price  for  such  cattle,  then  for  the  second  and  third  calen¬ 
dar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of  such  period  the 
quotas  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
categories  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (i),  ( iv) ,  and  (v) 
of  such  paragraph  are  hereby  increased.  The  amount  of 
the  increased  quota  for  any  such  category  shall  be  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  sped- 
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fied  in  the  applicable  subparagraph  as  the  number  of 
pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  ( not 
including  calves)  in  the  United  States  during  such 
6-month  period  bears  to  7, 362,000, 000  pounds. 

‘Y H)  Mutton. — If,  for  any  6 -month  period  end¬ 
ing  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the  average  price 
received  m  the  United  States  for  sheep  (not  including 
iambs  and  yearlings)  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the 
average  parity  price  for  such  sheep,  then  for  the  second 
and  third  calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of 
such  period  the  quota  specified  in  subparagraph  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (a)  is  hereby  increased.  The  amount  of  the 
increased  quota  shall  be  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified  in  such  subparagraph 
(ii)  as  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  total  commercial 
slaughter  of  sheep  (not  including  iambs  and  yearlings) 
in  the  United  States  during  such  6 -month  period  bears 
to  35,000,000  pounds. 

(Hi)  Uamb. — If,  for  any  6-month  period  ending 
on  September  30  or  March  31,  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  United  States  for  Iambs  (including  year¬ 
lings)  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average  parity 
price  for  such  Iambs,  then  for  the  second  and  third  calen¬ 
dar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of  such  period  the 
quota  specified  in  subparagraph  (Hi)  of  paragraph  (a) 
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is  hereby  increased.  The  amount  of  the  increased  quota 
shall  be  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  specified  in  such  subparagraph  ( Hi )  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of  lambs 
(including  yearlings)  in  the  United  States  during  such 
6 -month  period  bears  to  350,000,000  pounds. 

“(iv)  Determinations. — 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  received  for  any  article  for  any  6-month 
period,  and  the  average  parity  price  for  such  article 
for  such  period,  shall  be  determined  by  averaging 
the  appropriate  figures  ( as  published  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture)  for  each  of  the  6  months  in 
such  period. 

“(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  commercial  slaughter  of  any 
article  for  any  period  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
dressed  weight  and  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
data  for  the  continental  United,  States  ( excluding 
Alaska) . 

"(C)  All  determinations  required  by  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  shall  be  final.  All  determinations  required  by 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any  6-month  period 
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shall  be  made  not  later  than  the  doth  day  after  the 
close  of  such  period.  If  such  determinations  result 
in  an  increased,  quota ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  immediately  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  such  increased  quota. 

“(c)  Exceptions. — 

“(i)  National  emergencies. — The  operation  of 
this  head-note  shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to  any 
period  which  the  President  declares  to  be  a  period  of 
national  emergency. 

“(ii)  Natural  disasters  to  livestock— The 
operation  of  this  headnote  shall  be  suspended  (or  the 
quota  increased)  with  respect  to  a  category  specified  in 
paragraph  (a)  if  the  President  determines  that  because 
of  a  natural  disaster  to  the  livestock  in  the  United  States 
from  which  articles  like  the  articles  specified  in  such 
category  are  produced,  the  United  States  supplies  there¬ 
of  are  inadequate  to  meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices  to 
domestic  consumers  therefor.  Such  suspension  or  in¬ 
crease  shall  be  for  such  period,  and  any  such  increase 
shall  be  in  such  amount,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
such  demand,  as  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President.  Any  determination  by  the  President  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  final. 

“(Hi)  Small  entries. — For  purposes  of  this  head- 
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note,  any  individual  entry  having  an  entry  weight  of 
25  pounds  or  less  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

“(d)  Probation  of  Quota  Over  Calendar  Quar¬ 
ter. — If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  with  respect 
to  any  category  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  that  the  articles 
in  such  category  are  being  imported  and  placed  in  the 
market  at  such  times  as  to  disrupt  the  orderly  operation  of 
such  market ,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Thereafter,  the  calendar  quarter  quota  for  such 
category  shall  be  prorated  over  each  such  quarter  on  such 
monthly  (or  more  frequent  basis)  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  and  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  being  necessary  to  prevent  the  disruption  of 
the  orderly  operation  of  such  market. 

“(e)  Entry  Weight. — For  purposes  of  this  headnote, 
the  number  of  pounds  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  the 
entry  of  any  article  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  at  which 
such  article  is  entered  for  customs  purposes. 

“(f)  Ports  of  Entry. — Whenever  the  President  deems 
it  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  entry,  at  any  port  of 
entry  in  the  United  States,  of  excessive  quantities  of  any 
of  the  articles  in  any  of  the  categories  specified  in  paragraph 
(a),  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe,  within  the  total  quantities 
of  such  articles  which  may  be  entered  during  any  period 
under  this  headnote,  the  maximum  quantities  of  such  articles 
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1  which  may  he  entered  at  such  port  of  entry  during  such 

2  period .” 

3  Sec.  4.  No  trade  agreement  or  other  international  agree- 

4  ment  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  United 

5  States  shall  be  applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 

6  requirements  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  impose  quotas  on  imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  February  26,  1963. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  dual-compehsa£ion  bill.  Sen.  Mansfield  spoke  in  favor 

of  meat-imports  amendment.  Senate  receded  appropriation  estimates  for  USDA.  Sen 
Metcalf  defended  REA.  Rep.  Snyder  cri/icr^ed  wheat  and  area  redevelopment  pro¬ 
grams. 


SENATE 

1.  DUAL  COMPENSATION.  Began/aebate  on  H.  R.  7381, \to  simplify,  modernize,  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  laws  relating  to  employment  of  civilians  in  more  than  one  position 
and  the  laws  concerning  civilian  employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uniform-'  1 
services.  It  was  agreed  that  debate  will  be  limited  to  2  hours  on  July  20. 
pp.  15638-44 


2.  MEAT "imports .  Sen.  Mansfield  spoke  in  favor  of  his  amendment  (to  H.  R.  1839) 

to  restrict  meat  imports,  p.  15653 


3.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  the  following  1965  Budget  Amend¬ 
ments:  Increases  for  work  in  the  Department  on  pesticides  research,  regulation, 

and  education  as  follows:  Agricultural  Research  Service,  $14,458,000;  Coopera¬ 
tive  $/ate  Research  Service,  $8,792,000;  Extension  Service,  $2,300,000; 

Economic  Research  Service,  $500,000;  National  Agricultural  Library!  $200 ,000 ; 
an/Forest  Service,  $2,750,000.  The  document  also  contains  1965  budget  amend- 
mts  decreasing  the  request  for  Public  Law  480  by  $43,547,000  under  \itle  IV, 
Commodities  disposed  of  for  emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly  peoples*,  and 
$3,000,000  under  Title  IV,  long-term  supply  contracts.  In  addition,  the\docu- 
ment  contains  a  budget  amendment  of  $800,000  for  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
a  program  of  survey  and  sampling  of  lower  Mississippi  River  waters  to  determine 
causes  of  the  large-scale  fish  kills  (S.  Doc.  85)*  To  Appropriations  Commit 
p.  15606 
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ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Metcalf  defended  REA  against  charges  by  the  Republican 
Citizens  Committee  and  inserted  various  statements  on  this  matter,  pp.  156; 
23 

Sen.  Morse  criticized  Secretary  Udall's  proposed  electric-power  interjz'ie 
p\an.  pp.  15691-3  .  . 


5.  SMALL  \BUSINESS .  Received  the  annual  report  of  the  Small  Business  Conjmittee 
(S.  Rent .  1180).  p.  15606 


6.  ALASKA  RELIEF.  Sen.  Bartlett  inserted  Robert  E.  Wolf's  report  o/i  his  inspection 
of  Alaskan Nearthquake  damage.  pp.  15619-21 


7.  CONSERVATION.  N'Sen.  McGovern  commended  the  conservation  recpird  of  the  88th 
Congress,  pp.  15635-6 


8.  WATER.  Sen.  Morse  Inserted  a  talk  by  President  Jensen/of  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  "Water--Its  Robe  in  Our  Future."  pp.  15693-5 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Agreed  that,  immediately  aft^r  convening  today  (July  10), 
the  Senate  will  adjourn, Nwithout  business  or  debate,  until  July  20  (p.  15644). 
Authorized  all  committees \o  file  reports  durbng  the  recess  (p.  15605).  Sen. 
Mansfield  indicated  that,  upon  returning,  thy  Senate  will  consider  H.  R.  8864, 
International  Coffee  Agreement;  S.  2272,  stockpile  disposal;  S.  332,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  futures  trading  in  IrishNpotatoes;  JS.  2642,  poverty  bill;  H.  R.  11380, 
fore:  gn  aid;  housing  (an  original  bill) /Dill ;  S.  1147,  forest  roads;  and  H.  R. 
1839,  meat-import  restrictions,  pp.  L5644-6 


ITEMS 


APPENDIX 


10.  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Williams,  N.  A.  ,  urged  preservation  of  natural  resources 
and  inserted  statements  made  daring  dedication  ceremonies  of  Great  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  p/ A3727 


11.  WHEAT;  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT. /Rep.  Snyder  inserted  his  newsletter  in  which  he- 
criticized  the  new  wheat/bill  and  area  redeveloWnent  programs.  pp.  A3727-8 


12.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  WilLlams,  N.  J. ,  inserted  a  NAACP\resolution  urging  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  migrant  farm  workers.  pp.  A3728-9X 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


13.  RESEARCH.  S.  /2990,  by  Sen.  Magnuson,  to  establish  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council;  tq/Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  1561J7-9 


BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


14.  TRANSPORTATION.  S.  6,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
July  9,  1964  (Public  Law  88-365). 


Approved 
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"Why  man,  It’s  the  only  way  to  see  the 
v  country.  I  get  in  this  car  In  Denver  and  I 
50  roaring  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  60 
les  an  hour,  and  then  I  come  out  onto  the 
dessrt  and  zoom  along  at  80,  running  down 
prairie  dogs,  birds,  snakes,  heifers — anything 
that  gfcrts  between  me  and  Oregon.” 

“Thaote  right  clever,”  the  oldtimer  said. 
"Kills  yoVn-  food  for  you  as  it  goes  along.” 
He  was  hopelesly  out  of  touch. 

“No,  it  just  kills  these  animals  because 
they  get  in  tfte  way.  When  we  want  to  eat 
we  stop  at  a  bWgerama  and  have  some  de¬ 
hydrated,  frozen\sanitized  beef  patties  with 
plenty  of  cansup  and  mustard  to  give  them 
taste.” 

"It’s  a  miracle,”  She  oldtimer  said.  “If 
we’d  had  some  of  thost^ars  and  burgeramas 
in  1818  and  1843,  we  cduldn’t  have  starved 
for  2  months  coming  acrosk  the  desert.” 

The  old  fellow  clawed  some  dust  out  of  his 
beard  and  eyed  the  camera\  “What’s  that 
iron  box?” 

“This  makes  pictures.  JuSt  like  little 
paintings.  We  come  roaring  aerate  the  des¬ 
ert  at  80  miles  an  hour  and  see  \flne 
mountain  or  a  vast  dust  bowl,  and  w^ake  its 
picture.  See?" 

NOT  FOR  BEAVER 

“I  can’t  see  what  you  want  with  a  pictdte. 
Seeing  things  with  your  own  eyes  is  bette 
than  having  little  pictures  of  them.”  He' 
was  pure  19th  century. 

“Look  when  you’re  going  toward  Oregon 
at  600  miles  a  day,  you  don’t  have  time  to  look 
at  anything  but  the  road  so  you  take  pictures 
all  along  the  way.  Then  when  you  get  to 
Oregon  you  have  a  record  of  what  you  didn’t 
see.” 

The  old  man  changed  the  subject.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  in  Oregon?”  he  asked. 
“Farm  or  trap  beaver?  I  hear  the  beaver 
up  there  is  really  something.” 

“I’m  afraid  the  world  has  gotten  away 
from  you.  Nobody  traps  beaver  any  more, 
and  not  many  people  farm.  Nowadays  peo¬ 
ple  go  to  Oregon  to  sell  cars  or  go  into  the 
burgerama  business,  and  a  lot  of  people 
go  just  so  they  can  come  back  home  and  say 
they’ve  been  there.  That’s  what  we  call 
tourism.” 

A  CASE  OF  WEAK  VISION 

"A  strange  business,”  the  oldtimer 
grumbled.  “You  mean  that  people  are  hur¬ 
rying  out  there  at  80  miles  an  hour,  taking 
those  silly  new  fangled  pictures,  killing  the 
wildlife,  killing  their  gizzards  with  that  de¬ 
hydrated,  frozen,  sanitized  beef,  and  not 
seeing  anything  along  the  way — and  going 
to  all  that  misery  just  so  they  can  go  back 
home  and  say  they’ve  been  there?” 

“That’s  what  we  call  tourism,  oldtimer. 
It’s  one  of  the  things  that  make  this  coiuttry 
dynamic,  powerful,  prosperous.  And  we  owe 
it  all  to  you  for  opening  up  this  t§mtory. 
You  ought  to  be  mighty  proud.” 

“Not  me,”  the  old  fellow  protested.  “All  I 
wanted  was  beaver.  I  never  thought  I  was 
leading  the  country  into  any  such  idle  sili- 
ness  as  this.  If  you  take  ray advice,  young 
man,  you  will  get  out  of  that  car,  put  that 
camera  away,  quit  eating  knose  burgers,  and 
go  back  to  living.”  Wit#  that  he  vanished 
irascibly. 

That  was  the  troubj€  with  those  oldtimers. 
The  beaver  blotted/uut  their  vision  of  the 
American  future. 


fortieth  /Anniversary  of  the 

ROGERS  ACT 

Mr.  POLL.  Mr.  President,  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  event  occurred  on  July  1,  and 
that  /was  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Rogers  Act,  the  cornerstone  of  our  mod- 
entf  Foreign  Service.  I  am  particularly 
lterested  in  this  anniversary  because  I 


am  informed  I  am  the  first  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
since  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Named  for  the  John  Jacob  Rogers, 
Representative  from  Massachusetts,  the 
act  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  to  remove  the  Foreign  Service  from 
politics.  It  established  the  merit  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  basis  of  recruitment,  and  it 
consolidated  and  amalgamated  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  consular  services.  Thus  it 
laid  the  foundation  for  our  present  day 
Foreign  Service,  which  I  believe  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  any  other  in  the 
world. 

At  a  period  in  our  history  when  the 
freedoms  which  we  celebrated  on  July 
4  and  threatened  by  dangerous  and 
insidious  enemies  throughout  the  world 
and  when  we  need  the  very  best  diplo¬ 
mats  our  country  can  provide,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  commemorate  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Rogers  Act,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  July  1.  For  if  the  Rogers  Act 
is  not  the  most  recent  legislation  which 
significantly  affects  our  Foreign  Service, 
it  is  the  rock  upon  which  all  other  acts — 
such  as  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
^or  the  “Wristonization”  program  of  a 
decade  later — have  been  built. 

"he  Rogers  Act  gave  shape  and  form 
to  ^previously  amorphous  structure.  As 
far  ak  the  administration  of  U.S.  foreign 
policyN^s  concerned,  probably  no  legis¬ 
lation  hS^  been  more  meaningful.  Forty 
years  latent  remains  a  landmark. 

As  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer,  I 
am  most  pieced  to  bring  this  anniver¬ 
sary  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACT  OF 

1930— REGULATION  OF  IMPORTA¬ 
TION  OF  BEEF 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  announced 
that  in  the  week  of  July  20,  the  Senate 
would  take  up  Calendar  No.  1105,  H.R. 
1839,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  the  bill  con¬ 
tains  other  items;  and  I  thought  that 
perhaps  the  majority  leader  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  rest 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  there  is  much 
more  to  H.R.  1839  than  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds. 

The  bill  considers  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  beef  into  the  United 
States,  imports  which  reached  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  level  last  year,  so  that  they  com¬ 
prised  11  percent  of  the  total. 

This  year,  imports  are  down  to  ap¬ 
proximately  the  amount  I  endeavored  to 
bring  them  to  under  the  Mansfield 
amendment;  namely,  the  average  of  the 
past  5  years,  1959  to  1963,  inclusive.  This 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  imports 
from  11  percent  to  around  6  percent.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  imports 
of  beef  will  be  below  the  6-percent  level 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  that  this  sit¬ 
uation  will  very  likely  continue  into  next 
year,  as  well.  This  is  because  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  principally  have  found 


that  there  is  a  demand  in  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  primarily,  for  their  cutter 
stock,  and  also  because,  despite  overpro¬ 
duction  and  overfeeding  in  this  country, 
there  happens  to  be  a  world  shortage  of 
meat,  and  we  are  finding  new  markets 
in  France  and  Italy  and,  I  believe,  most 
recently,  in  Israel. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  spending  close  to  $100  million 
in  the  buying  of  domestic  beef.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  purchased  on 
the  order  of  100  million  pounds  of  do¬ 
mestically  produced  beef.  All  Defense 
Department  purchases  of  beef  for  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  which  used  to  be  in  the  large 
part  from  the  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries,  are  now  made  in  this  country. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  is  better  than  the  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  as  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  is  well  aware,  to  call  up 
the  bill  this  week,  because  it  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
On  last  Monday,  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  cleared  it,  as  well.  However, 
because  a  good  many  Republicans  were 
interested,  for  some  reason  or  other,  in 
what  is  transpiring  and  will  transpire  in 
San  Francisco,  it  was  deemed  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  bring  up  the  bill  this  week,  and 
at  their  request  its  consideration  was 
postponed.  However,  as  I  announced 
earlier,  sometime  after  the  Senate  re¬ 
convenes  on  July  20  the  bill  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  and 
•  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  the  explanation  of  the  bill. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
know  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  behind 
him  in  his  endeavor  to  have  the  bill 
passed.  It  is  a  bill  which  seeks  to  bring 
at  least  some  assistance  and  relief  to  one 
of  the  most  depressed  industries  in  this 
country — the  livestock  industry. 

I  wonder  whether  the  bill  goes  far 
enough.  We  might  as  well  do  the  job 
completely  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  However,  I  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  find  that  all  the  alibis  given  to 
the  beef  industry  by  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  to  date  are  most  unacceptable,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  opinion  they  are  highly  fal¬ 
lacious  and  will  not  give  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry  the  protection  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled  under  the  existing  circumstances. 


LIMITED  VlNANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
BY  SENATORS  AND  SENATE  OFFI¬ 
CERS  and  Employees 

Mr.  CLARK.  iHr.  President,  yester¬ 
day,  I  sent  to  theMesk,  for  printing,  a 
number  of  amendments  which  I  present¬ 
ly  intend  to  call  up  when  the  two  reso¬ 
lutions,  Senate  Resolution  337  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  338,  are  sailed  up  from 
the  calendar.  \ 

These  two  resolutions  constitute  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  \  limited 
financial  disclosure  by  Senate  \fficers, 
employees,  and  Members  of  the  Senate. 
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iese  recommendations  result  from  the 
investigation  by  the  committee  into  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Bobby  Baker.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Rules  Committee,  including 
dissenting  views,  was  filed  yesterday. 

The  two  resolutions  to  which  I  refer 
appeared  on  the  calendar  on  June  29 
and  July  1,  respectively. 

The  secondNaf  the  two  resolutions  was 
drafted  by  me,\s  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  and  I  amXhappy  that  it  met  with 
the  approval  of  n^y  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

However,  in  my  opihion,  the  provisions 
for  disclosure  recommended  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  ar\  inadequate  to 
effectuate  the  results  theyxare  intended 
to  bring  about.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  If,  unhappily,  the 
substitute  should  not  be  adopted,  then 
I  shall  offer  a  total  of  10  amendments 
which  would  considerably  strengthen 
and  stiffen  the  recommendations  of  ohe 
full  committee. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  anN 
opportunity  to  consider  and  study  this 
controversial  matter  before  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  resolutions  are  called  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  each  of  my  amend¬ 
ments,  in  the  order  in  which  yesterday 
I  asked  to  have  them  printed  and 
marked,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brief  explanation  of  each 
amendment  as  it  appears,  with  identical 
numbering  on  pages  5,  6,  and  7  of  the 
individual  views  which  I  filed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  accom¬ 
pany  Senate  Resolution  337,  which  is 
Calendar  No.  1067. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  explanations  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  1097 
Beginning  -with  line  4,  page  1,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  14,  page  5,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“RULE  XLI 

“ Disclosure  of  financial  interests 
*T.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate 
in  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum,  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar 
year  a  written  report  containing  the  fal¬ 
lowing  information : 

“(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  /sset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse,  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  jointly,  exclusive  of  any' dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  immediate  family,  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

“(b)  The  amount  of  each/liability  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $5,000  owed  by  hinyor  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spojfee  Jointly  at  the 
end  of  that  calendar  yea 

“(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized  in  excess  of/$5,000,  and  the  source 
and  amount  of  each  capital  gain  realized 
in  any  amount  exceeding  $5,000,  during  that 
calendar  year  bir  him,  by  his  spouse,  by  him 
and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  behnlf  or  pursuant  to  the  direction 
of  him  or  bus  spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse 
jointly,  asih  result  of  any  transaction  or  series 
of  related  transactions  in  securities  or  com¬ 
modities,  or  any  purchase  or  sale  of  real 
property  or  any  Interest  therein  other  than 
a  duelling  occupied  as  a  residence  by  him 
or/by  members  of  his  Immediate  family; 


"(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse) 
received  by  or  accruing  to  him,  his  spouse, 
or  to  him  and  his  spouse  jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value;  including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone¬ 
tary  value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  in 
kind; 

“(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  profes¬ 
sional  firm  which  engages  in  practice  before 
any  department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has  a  finan¬ 
cial  interest;  and  the  name,  address,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  principal  business 
of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  which  were  performed 
luring  that  calendar  year,  together  with  a 
•ief  description  of  the  services  performed, 
and  the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by 
the'firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 

“(f\The  name,  address,  and  nature  of  th£ 
principM  business  or  activity  of  each  bi 
ness  or  'financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  heVas  associated  at  any  time  daring 
that  calendSu-  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  inVmy  other  managerial  Rapacity. 

“2.  Each  ass^t  consisting  of  ajn  interest 
in  a  business  or 'financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  is  subject  ito  disclosure /under  para¬ 
graph  1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  \that  paragraph  by  a 
statement  of  the  narfe  of  such  entity  or 
enterprise,  the  location  ctfras  principal  office, 
and  the  nature  of  the.*Jusiness  or  activity 
in  which  it  is  princip&llyNengaged  or  with 
which  it  is  principally^ concerned,  except  that 
an  asset  which  is  ar  security  traded  on  any 
securities  exchange  subject  to  sftnervision  by 
the  Securities  ajla  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  United  Stajfes  may  be  identifiedyby  a  full 
and  complete/Qescription  of  the  security  and 
the  name  or  the  issuer  thereof.  Eaah  lia¬ 
bility  whip  is  subject  to  disclosure  finder 
paragraph  1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  nprsuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  sta fo¬ 
ment  Jot  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such' 
liability  is  owed. 

‘3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro¬ 
dded,  each  individual  who  is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31 
of  the  next  following  calendar  year.  No 
such  report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for 
any  calendar  year  beginning  before  January 
1,  1964.  The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  rule.  Any  individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
before  the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall 
file  suclj  report  on  the  last  day  of  such 
service,  or  on  such  date  not  more  than  three 
months  thereafter  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  may  prescribe,  and  the  report  so  made 
shall  be  made  for  that  portion  of  that  calen¬ 
dar  year  during  which  such  individual  so 
served.  Whenever  there  is  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  report  made  by  any 
individual  in  compliance  with  paragraph  1 
for  any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  may  ac¬ 
cept  from  that  individual  for  any  succeeding 
calendar  year,  in  lieu  of  the  report  required 
by  paragraph  1,  a  certificate  containing  an 
accurate  recitation  of  the  changes  in  such  re¬ 
port  which  are  required  for  compliance  with 


the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  for  that  suc¬ 
ceeding  calendar  year,  or  a  statement  to  the/ 
effect  that  no  change  in  such  report  is 
quired  for  compliance  with  the  provisia 
of  paragraph  1  for  that  suceeding  calendar 
year. 

“4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall 
be  prepared  and  provided  by  the/secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for yt he  grouping 
within  such  reports  and  certificates  of  items 
which  are  required  by  paragraph  1  to  be  dis¬ 
closed  whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible  or  is  not 
required  for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect 
to  such  items.  Reports  and  certificates  filed 
under  this  rule  s^ali  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  as  publi<5  records  for  not  less  than 
six  years  after  ttle  close  of  the  calendar  year 
for  which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  re¬ 
tained  shall  /Oe  available  for  inspection  by 
members  o y  the  public  under  such  reason¬ 
able  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  ' 

“5.  Abused  in  this  rule — 

“(y  T he  term  ‘asset’  includes  any  bene- 
ficiajr  interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  business  or  financial  entity 
ojr  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
pi  indebtedness,  but  does  not  include  any 
interest  in  any  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

“(b)  The  term  ‘liability’  includes  any  li¬ 
ability  of  any  trust  in  which  a  beneficial  in¬ 
terest  is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  in¬ 
directly; 

“(c)  The  term  ‘income’  means  gross  in¬ 
come  as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘security’  means  any  secur¬ 
ity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

“(e)  The  term  ‘commodity’  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  2). 

“(f)  The  term  ‘dealing  in  securities  or 
commodities’  means  any  acquisition,  trans¬ 
fer,  disposition,  or  other  transaction  involv¬ 
ing  any  security  or  commodity. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate’  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  (2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
pd  employees  of  his  office,  (4)  an  Official 
jporter  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any 
pesson  employed  by  the  Official  Reporters 
of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  (5) 
a  mender  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  i\  such  empolyee’s  compensation 
is  disbursed  \v  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
(7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
if  such  employees  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  \f  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  joir\  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"rule  xpii 

“Prohibited  activities 

“1.  No  Member  of  the  'Senate  and  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  en¬ 
gage  or  participate  in  any  business  or  fi¬ 
nancial  venture,  enterprise,  combination  or 
transaction  with  any  person,  flrnj,  or  cor¬ 
poration  which  is — 

“(a)  engaged  in  any  lobbying  activity; 
“(b)  engaged  for  compensation  ik  the 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public  illa¬ 
tions  services  relating  to  the  securing  of  ci 
tracts  with  the  United  States  or  any  depar 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof;  of 
“(c)  engaged  in,  or  seeking  to  become  en¬ 
gaged  in,  the  performance  of  any  construe- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  subcommittee  voted  to  repoX  bills  to:  Extend  technical  help  in 

community  projects;  Increase  cro/- insurance  counties;  and  re  election  and  function 
of  ASC  committeemen.  Senate  began  debate  on  bilkwith  meat-import  restrictions. 
Senate  subcommittees  voted  to/report  independent  offices  appropriation  i  an 
Public  Land  Review  Commissio^i  bill . 

HOUSE 

AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE*  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  5406,  with  amendment ,\to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States  in  planning  changes  in  use 
of  ag,r i c ul t ur aL/1 and ;  H.  R.  9l78,~  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act/regarding  election  and  functioning  of  ASC  c<k;mitteemen;  S.  277,  to 
increase  the/number  of  new  counties  in  which  crop  insuranceNpay  be offered;  and 
H.  R.  8290/' with  amendment,  to  accept  a  transfer  of  certain  l\nds  within  Ever¬ 
glades  National  Park,  p.  D593 

2.  CONTAINERS.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  6413,  to  permit  the  sale 
in  of  milk  and  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products  in  simaller  con¬ 

tainers  than  now  permitted.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p. 
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3.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  1839,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  in  the  United  States,  including  an  amendment  which  would 
impose  quotas  on  the  importation  of  meat  and  meat  products.  pp.  Io495-50S 


-  2  - 

RECLAMATION.  Both  Houses  received  a  letter  from  Interior  reporting  that  a'' soil 
\  survey  and  land  classification  has  been  made  of  fhe  lands  in  the  Clear  Jcreek 
South  Unit,  Trinity  River  Division,  Central  Valley  project,  Calif.,  and  that 
cbe  lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
cr^ps.  pp.  16420,  16421  / 

T^e  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  approved  for  full  ^Committee 
consideration  the  Moss  substitute  to  S.  1658,  authorizing  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Central  Arizona  project,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  D592 

5.  RECREATIONS.  Sen.  Douglas  urged  approval  of  S.  2249,  to  establish  the  Indiana 

Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  inserted  an  editorial  praising  the  bill  as  »»e 
realistic  anckworkable  compromise."  pp.  16438-9  / 

6.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Hartke  inserted  a  letter  praising  the /work- study  provisions  of 

S.  2490,  the  college  student  assistance  bill.  p.  L6439 

7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  approved  with 

amendments  for  full  committee  consideration  H./R.  11296,  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  brll.  p.  0592  / 

8.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Committee  approved  with  amendments  for  fall  committee  consideration  H.  R. 

8070,,  to  establish  a  Public  L^ni  Law  Review  Commission,  and  H.  R.  5498, 
authorizing  the  sale  of  public  Lands /not  needed  for  Federal  program  require¬ 
ments.  p.  D592 

ITEMS/  iXaPPENDIX 

9.  WHEAT;  FLOUR.  Rep.  Findley  inserted  an  ^article,  "Freeman  Blunders  on  Wheat, 

Flour  Prices..."  pp.  A3904-/5  \ 

10.  NATIONAL  PARK.  Extension/of  remarks  of  Rep.'McFall  inserting  Rep.  Johnson's 

speech  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  Yosetaite  National  Park.  pp.  A3906-7 

/  \ 

11.  POVERTY.  Extension  or  remarks  of  Rep.  Pucinski  inserting  an  article  "which 

clearly  and  concisely  marshals  the  arguments  as  t\why  President  Johnson's 
bold  program  to  reduce  poverty  in  this  country  is  urgently  needed."  pp. 
A3907-8  /  \ 

12.  APPALACHIA.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Schwengel  inserting  excerpts  from  a 

radio  interview  in  which  Rep.  Mahon  expressed  his  opinion\that  the  proposed 
Appalachian  bill  is  "too  ambitious."  p.  A3910  \ 

13.  CORN.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Hartke  praising  the  development  of  a  high- 

protein  corn  and  inserting  an  editorial  noting  the  great  possibilities  for  use 
of /this  corn  in  underdeveloped  nations.  pp.  A3893-4  \ 

14.  CANTALOUPS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Yarborough  and  insertion  oXan 

/  article  praising  the  qualities  of  Pecos  Valley,  Tex.,  cantaloups.  p.\A3896 

-15.  ECONOMY.  Rep.  Udall  inserted  an  article  outlining  the  posture  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  pp.  A3897-9  \ 

1  '  *  X. 

16.  TAXES.  Sen.  Johnston  and  Rep.  Pucinski  inserted  an  article  by  Paul  SamuelsonX 
showing  the  salutary  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  tax  cut.  pp.  A3900-1, 

A3903 
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grams  Is  authoritarianism.  This  use  of  the 
terms  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  pejorative, 
but  in  accordance  with  traditional  under¬ 
standing  of  the  viewpoints  denoted  by  these 
mms.  Walter  Lippmann  says:  “*  *  *  in  a 
litreral  democracy  the  law  must  seek  primar¬ 
ily  oo  regulate  human  affairs  by  a  system  of 
individual  rights  and  duties  rather  than  by 
administrative  commands  from  the  ruling 
officialdom.  In  broad  terms  we  may  then  say 
that  liberalism  seeks  to  govern  primarily  by 
applying  and  perfecting  reciprocal  obliga¬ 
tions,  whereak  authoritarianism  governs  pri¬ 
marily  by  theNtianding  down  of  decrees.” 5 
The  freedom  oi  the  individual  and  the 
achievement  of  thW  good  society  depend  upon 
the  method  and  tnS  spirit  of  liberalism. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  Governmenvftpd  law  do  not  define 
the  whole  of  a  man’s  envies  or  establish  all 
of  the  obligations  of  a  cWn.  Beyond  the 
law  lie  ethics  and  morals.  \The  law  does  in¬ 
deed  reflect  an  ethical  and  Njioral  hase,  and 
it  is  certainly  an  ethical  anaVi  moral  duty 
to  obey  the  law,  but  all  philosophers  arey, 
agreed  that  ethics  and  morals  goSfar  beyond 
the  law.  \ 

There  are  fields  in  which  social  standards 
are  relatively  arbitrary  and  are  therefore 
largely  established  by  law.  For  examples  the 
law  establishes  the  speed  limit  to  be  observed 
in  driving  automobiles,  and  in  most  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  no  ethical  duty  to  observe^ 
any  other  speed  limit.  Similarly,  the  law 
specifies  a  number  of  fairly  arbitrary  rules 
for  determination  of  tax  liability,  and  there 
is  no  ethical  duty  to  pay  any  more  tax  than 
the  amount  set  by  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  to  most  activities  the  law  specifies  only  a 
minimum  standard  and  ethics  and  morals 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  legal  duty.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  law  requires  a  man  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  his 
wife  and  children.  However,  it  is  a  con¬ 
temptible  man  indeed  who  gives  his  wife  and 
children  no  more  than  the  law  requires. 
Similarly,  the  law  does  not  require  that  any¬ 
one  give  to  charity,  help  the  needy  or  help¬ 
less,  engage  in  civic  activities  or  even  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  vote;  and  yet  all 
these  things,  and  many  more,  are  required  by 
basic  ethical  and  moral  standards. 

Therefore,  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  or  does  not  require  a  broad¬ 
caster  to  do  more  than  avoid  certain  objec¬ 
tionable  programs  and  devote  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  to  the  journalistic  function 
should  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
full  definition  of  his  duty.  Indeed,  the  full 
development  of  professional  ethics  and  per¬ 
sonal  morals  in  this  field  may  be  hindered, 
rather  than  helped,  by  the  assumption  thajr 
the  Government  is  competent  or  willing/) 
define  the  full  duty  of  the  broadcaster/  It 
should  be  far  more  important  to  the  i/eri- 
can  broadcaster,  and  it  should  requing  a  far 
higher  standard  of  performance,  f cur  him  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  than  to  yreisfy  the 
Commission.  Anyone  who  is  qualified  to  be 
a  broadcaster  certainly  should  meet  the  pro¬ 
graming  requirements  of  tl/  Commission 
if  he  fully  satisfies  his  owi^conscience.  To 
do  this,  however,  broadcasters  must  rely  less 
on  their  ratings  and  mor^n  their  judgment. 
They  must  count  their  Contributions  as  well 
as  their  collections.  /They  must  consider 
posterity  as  importa^n,  as  popularity. 

Broadcasters  should  recognize  that  the 
role  of  law  in  broaracasting  is  to  secure  order 
and  preserve  freedom  without  which  broad¬ 
casting  canno/  exist  or  function.  On  the 
other  hand,  Broadcasting  has  a  unique  and 
important  r/ole  to  play  in  preserving  and  pro¬ 
tecting  democratic  government,  which  is  the 
source  and  foundation  of  law,  order  and 
liberty/ In  a  democratic  society  the  law  pro- 


/ippmann,  Walter,  "The  Good  Society,” 
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tects  the  people,  and  the  people  preserve  the 
law.  As  our  basic  laws  were  established  and 
ordained  by  the  people,  their  vitality  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  people  and  their  bastion  is 
the  public  conscience.  The  supreme  moral 
and  ethical  duty  of  every  broadcaster  as  a 
broadcaster  is  to  serve  and  preserve  de¬ 
mocracy  and  its  laws.  The  survival  of  this 
Nation  may  depend  in  large  part  upon 
whether  the  spirit  of  our  law  lives  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  those  who  control 
American  broadcasting. 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COM¬ 
MITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN¬ 
ATE  SESSION  THIS  WEEK 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 


MEAT  IMPORTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  pending  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1105, 
H.R.  1839. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  after 
the  enacting  clause,  to  strike  out: 

That  paragraph  1607(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
Of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1201,  par.  1607(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  Wild  animals  and  wild  birds  im¬ 
ported  specially  for  exhibition,  whether  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  by  the  importer  or  for  sale 
for  such  purpose.” 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

That  (a)  part  6  of  schedule  8  of  title  I  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States;  28  F.R.,  part  II,  August 
17,  1963)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 


“870.30 

Wild  animals  (in- 

eluding  birds  and 

fish)  imported  for 

exhibition _ 

Free 

(b)  Part  4  of  schedule  8  of  such  title  I 
is  amended  by  striking  out  item  852.20. 

On  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  “The”, 
to  strike  out  “amendment”  and  insert 
“amendments”;  and  after  line  7,  to  in¬ 
sert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedule  1  of 
title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Sched¬ 
ules  of  the  United  States:  28  F.R.,  part  II, 
page  19,  Aug.  17,  1963)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “headnote”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “headnotes”,  and  by  adding  after 
headnote  1  the  following  new  headnote: 

“2.  (a)  Basic  Quotas  on  Meat  and  Meat 
Products. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 


this  headnote,  the  quantity  of  articles  in 
each  category  listed  in  this  paragraph  which 
may  be  entered  in  any  calendar  quarter  be¬ 
ginning  after  December  31,  1964,  shall  not 
exceed : 

“(i)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  item 
106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
cattle  meat) ,  168,500,000  pounds. 

“(ii)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in 
item  106.20  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  froz¬ 
en  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (other  than 
lambs)),  12,850,000  pounds. 

“(iii)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in 
item  106.30  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  lamb  meat) ,  3,200,000  pounds. 

“(iv)  In  J,he  case  of  sausages  (other  than 
sausages  in  chief  value  of  pork) ,  specified  in 
items  107.20  and  107.25,  550,000  pounds. 

“(v)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in 
items  107.40,  107.45,  107.50,  107.55,  and  107.60 
(relating  to  certain  prepared  or  preserved 
beef  and  veal),  28,700,000  pounds. 

“(b)  Adjustment  of  Quotas. — 

“(i)  Beef  and  veal. — If,  for  any  6-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  or  March  31, 
the  average  price  received  in  the  United 
States  for  cattle  (not  including  calves) 
equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average 
parity  price  for  such  cattle,  then  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  calendar  quarters  beginning 
after  the  close  of  such  period  the  quotas  spe¬ 
cified  in  paragraph  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
categories  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (i), 
(iv),  and  (v)  of  such  paragraph  are  hereby 
increased.  The  amount  of  the  increased 
quota  for  any  such  category  shall  be  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  specified  in  the  applicable  subpara¬ 
graph  as  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  total 
commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  (not  includ¬ 
ing  calves)  in  the  United  States  during  such 
6-month  period  bears  to  7,352,000,000  pounds. 

“(ii)  Mutton. — If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the  av¬ 
erage  price  received  in  the  United  States  for 
sheep  (not  including  lambs  and  yearlings) 
equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average 
parity  price  for  such  sheep,  then  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  calendar  quarters  beginning 
after  the  close  of  such  period  the  quota  spe¬ 
cified  in  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (a) 
is  hereby  increased.  The  amount  of  the  in¬ 
creased  quota  shall  be  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified 
in  such  subparagraph  (ii)  as  the  number  of 
pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of 
sheep  (not  including  lambs  and  yearlings) 
in  the  United  States  during  such  6-month 
period  bears  to  35,000,000  pounds. 

"(iii)  Lamb. — If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the  av¬ 
erage  price  received  in  the  United  States  for 
lambs  (including  yearlings)  equals  or  exceeds 
90  percent  of  the  average  parity  price  for 
such  lambs,  then  for  the  second  and  third 
calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close 
of  such  period  the  quota  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph  (iii)  of  paragraph  (a)  is  hereby 
increased.  The  amount  of  the  increased 
quota  shall  be  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified  in  such 
subparagraph  (iii)  as  the  number  of  pounds 
of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of  lambs 
(including  yearlings)  in  the  United  States 
during  such  6-month  period  bears  to  350,- 
000,000  pounds. 

"(iv)  Determinations. — 

“(A) For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
average  price  received  for  any  article  for  any 
6-month  period,  and  the  average  parity  price 
for  such  article  for  such  period,  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  averaging  the  appropriate  fig¬ 
ures  (as  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture)  for  each  of  the  6  months  in  such 
period. 

“(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
determination  of  the  commercial  slaughter 
of  any  article  for  any  period  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  dressed  weight  and  shall  be 
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made  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  continental 
United  States  (excluding  Alaska). 

“(C)  All  determinations  required  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  final.  All  deter¬ 
minations  required  by  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  any  6-month  period  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  the  35th  day  after  the  close 
of  such  period.  If  such  determinations  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increased  quota,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  immediately  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  such 
increased  quota. 

“(c)  Exceptions  . — 

“(i)  National  emergencies. — The  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  headnote  shall  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  period  which  the  President 
declares  to  be  a  period  of  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

“(ii)  Natural  disasters  to  livestock. — 
The  operation  of  this  headnote  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  (or  the  quota  increased)  with  respect 
to  a  category  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  if 
the  President  determines  that  because  of  a 
natural  disaster  to  the  livestock  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  from  which  articles  like  the  articles 
specified  in  such  category  are  produced,  the 
United  States  supplies  thereof  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices 
to  domestic  consumers  therefor.  Such  sus¬ 
pension  or  increase  shall  be  for  such  period, 
and  any  such  increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  such 
demand,  as  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
the  President.  Any  determination  by  the 
President  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final. 

“(iii)  Small  entries. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  headnote,  any  individual  entry  having 
an  entry  weight  of  25  pounds  or  less  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

“(d)  Proration  of  Quota  Over  Calendar 
Quarter. — If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  with  respect  to  any  category  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraph  (a)  that  the  articles  in 
such  category  are  being  imported  and  placed 
in  the  market  at  such  times  as  to  disrupt 
the  orderly  operation  of  such  market,  he  shall 
so  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Thereafter,  the  calendar  quarter  quota  for 
such  category  shall  be  prorated  over  each 
such  quarter  on  such  monthly  (or  more  fre¬ 
quent  basis)  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  being  necessary  to  prevent 
the  disruption  of  the  orderly  operation  of 
such  market. 

“(e)  Entry  Weight. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  headnote,  the  number  of  pounds  taken 
into  account  with  respect  to  the  entry  of 
any  article  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds 
at  which  such  article  is  entered  for  customs 
purposes. 

“(f)  Ports  of  Entry. — Whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entry,  at  any  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States,  of  excessive  quantities  of  any  of  the 
articles  in  any  of  the  categories  specified  in 
paragraph  (a),  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe, 
within  the  total  quantities  of  such  articles 
which  may  be  entered  during  any  period 
under  this  headnote,  the  maximum  quanti¬ 
ties  of  such  articles  which  may  be  entered 
at  such  port  of  entry  during  such  period.” 

Sec.  4.  No  trade  agreement  or  other  inter¬ 
national  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  in  a  maimer  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  there  has  developed  over 
the  past  several  years  a  situation  rela¬ 
tive  to  beef  imports  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  cattle  industry  of 
this  country. 

I  point  out  that,  on  the  basis  of  im¬ 
ports  in  1963,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Ireland,  and  a  few  other  countries  were 
able  to  take  under  their  control,  in  effect. 


a  market  in  this  country  equal  to  11  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States. 

In  January  of  this  year  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  by  means  of  which,  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1964,  imports  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  reduced  to  a  figure  approx¬ 
imately  4  percent  below  the  1963  level. 

The  reduction  in  imports  has  been  em¬ 
phasized,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
meat  shortage  throughout  many  parts  of 
the  world.  It  has  also  been  emphasized 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  have  been  shipping  more 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  to  Western 
Europe,  and  they  have  less  to  export  to 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  this  Government  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  very  strong  beef  buying  pro- 
’gram,  to  the  extent  that  something  in 
excess  of  $100  million  has  been  spent  on 
beef  purchases  for  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas,  for  the  school-lunch 
programs,  and  for  aid  to  needy  families. 

In  addition,  our  Government,  which 
used  to  buy  beef  for  U.S.  forces  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  now  no  longer  buys  its  beef 
there,  but  ships  it  from  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  Government  has  also 
sent  trade  missions  abroad,  seeking  to 
promote  the  sale  of  beef  overseas  which 
have  been  successful  in  finding  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  most 
recently  in  Israel. 

All  these  factors,  of  course,  have 
played  a  part  in  strengthening  the  price 
of  beef  to  a  considerable  extent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  past  month  or  so. 

Nevertheless,  11  percent  of  the  market 
is  still  an  excessive  guarantee  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  set  of  foreign 
countries. 

Under  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
this  Government,  beginning  in  1965,  the 
4-percent  reduction  for  1963  would  grad¬ 
ually  be  lifted.  It  would  permit  increases 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  by  1966  or  1967 
imports  would  exceed  in  poundage  the 
imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  other  countries  in  the  year  1963. 

Much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  do  nothing  about  this  problem 
because  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations  are  in  operation  at  Geneva  at  the 
present  time.  I  point  out  that  other 
countries  can  at  any  time,  when  they 
consider  imports  to  be  a  danger  to  their 
economy,  immediately  stop  imports  in 
the  protection  of  their  domestic  beef  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Australians  have  set  up  a  board 
for  this  purpose,  which  performs  far  bet¬ 
ter  in  behalf  of  Australian  beef  than  does 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  behalf  of  Amer¬ 
ican- beef. 

A  great  many  problems  exist  in  the 
cattle  industry  and  in  the  beef  industry, 
and  imports  of  beef  happen  to  be  only 
one  of  the  difficulties.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  overproduction  in  this 
country.  There  has  been  too  much  over¬ 
feeding  of  cattle  in  this  country. 
Ranchers  have  been  getting  away  from 
the  cutters,  up  to  the  800-,  900-,  1,000-, 
1,100-,  and  1,200-pound  class.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  many  Johnny-come- 
lately,  sideline  ranchers — doctors,  and 
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lawyers,  for  example — who  do  not  make 
their  livelihood  from  the  production  of 
cattle,  butwho  use  the  cattle  industry  as 
a  supplement  to  their  main  means  of 
making  a  living.  They,  of  course,  are 
not  hurt,  because  they  have  other  means 
of  making  a  livelihood  to  fall  back  on. 
However,  the  small  rancher,  the  little 
cowman,  is  being  hurt,  and  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  protection. 

I  intend,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  seek  to 
restore  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  to  H.R. 
1839  at  the  time  the  hearings  were  begun 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 

That  amendment  was  sidetracked  in 
favor  of  the  Curtis  amendment  which, 
in  my  opinion,  goes  too  far.  However,  we 
we  will  come  to  that  at  the  right  time, 
and  attend  to  it  in  the  right  manner. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  this  is  an  important  economic 
matter  not  only  for  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
economy  of  37  States.  I  would  hope  that 
as  we  go  along  with  the  debate,  we  will 
consider  the  plight  in  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  industry  finds  itself,  and  rec¬ 
ognize  that,  while  imports  are  only  one 
of  a  number  of  difficulties  confronting 
the  industry,  and  perhaps  not  even  the 
most  important,  nevertheless  they  are 
very  significant.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  recognize  the  fact  that  before  the 
cattlemen — and  that  includes  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Stockgrowers  Association  and  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion — came  to  Congress  to  ask  for  help, 
they  themselves  sent  a  delegation,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  to  see  if  a  voluntary  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at.  They  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  At  least  they  made  the  attempt; 
they  acted  in  a  responsible  fashion  and 
I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  this  body.  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  receive  that  kind  of 
consideration  in  the  discussion  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  in¬ 
tend  to  press  the  bill  to  a  conclusion 
tonight?  I  ask  that  question  not  be¬ 
cause  I  lack  any  disposition  to  stay  here 
to  conclude  its  consideration  tonight,  but 
because  I  should  like  the  majority  leader 
to  know  that  I  am  very  much  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  plight  of  the  industry  in 
the  various  States,  and  that  I  consider 
this  industry  to  be  an  important  industry 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  I  am 
interested  in  the  textile  industry,  and 
that  we  have  been  confronted  with  more 
or  less  the  same  problem.  We  have  been 
trying  for  a  long  time  to  do  something 
about  it. 

In  May  1961,  a  seven-point  program 
was  initiated  by  our  late,  lamented  Pres¬ 
ident,  John  F.  Kennedy,  setting  forth 
the  plight  of  this  industry,  and  the  fact 
that  an  international  conference  of  vari¬ 
ous  exporting  countries  of  the  world 
should  be  held,  to  see  if  they  could  reach 
a  multilateral  understanding  on  a  limita- 
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tion  by  country  and  category  of  certain 
textile  products. 

Here  we  are  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
1964,  and  we  have  gotten  nowhere. 

Some  people  in  the  industry  have  been 
considering  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  proposed  legislation,  to  include  the 
textile  industry  as  well.  That  deter¬ 
mination  has  not  been  made,  because 
there  are  many  complex  problems  and 
ramifications  involved  in  making  that 
decision.  That  is  why  I  ask  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Montana  if  he 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
consult  with  interested  parties  before 
this  matter  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  do  so  tonight, 
although  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  his  group  would  not  consider 
attaching  a  textile  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  at  the  time  the  wheat-cotton  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Senate,  some 
months  ago,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
said  that  this  bill  would  be  brought  up 
in  the  course  of  regular  hearings  before 
the  Finance  Committee  if  the  attempt 
were  not  made  to  attach  the  Hruska 
amendment  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill  at 
that  time.  The  Senate  saw  fit  to  go 
along  with  this  proposal.  It  did  so  not 
because  the  majority  leader  made  the 
request,  but  because  it  was  well  under¬ 
stood  that  had  the  Hruska  amendment 
been  added  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  very 
likely  there  would  have  been  no  wheat, 
cotton,  beef,  or  lumber  bill.  Lumber 
would  have  been  added,  too.  Therefore, 
no  legislation  would  have  resulted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  include 
wool  also.  I  have  heard  from  the  wool 
growers,  who  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  wool  situation.  That  industry,  too, 
is  involved,  perhaps  more  so  than  meat 
products. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  this  country  we 
do  not  produce  more  than  50  percent  of 
our  woolen  needs;  in  fact,  less  than  50 
percent.  We  are  confronted  with  an 
overproduction  of  beef  and  an  increase 
in  the  importation  of  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
and  lamb. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
not  self-sufficient  in  raw  wool  which  is 
produced  in  this  country,  but  we  have  no 
export  business  in  raw  wool.  The  wool 
growers  of  the  Nation  must  rely  on  the 
American  textile  industry  as  their  exclu¬ 
sive  market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop  an  export  business  in 
beef.  That  is  why  trade  missions  are 
going  to  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
Israel,  to  develop  new  markets,  because 
we  have  not  been  a  meat  exporting  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  a  meat  importing 
nation.  However,  when  we  reach  the 
point  where  11  percent  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  in  1  year  comprises  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  imports,  the  situation 
is  most  serious. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  are  arguing  the  same  thing,  except 
in  different  ways.  What  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  saying  is  that  many 
complaints  have  been  made  by  the  wool 


growers  of  Montana  and  many  other 
States,  in  the  Midwest,  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  textile  or  the  worsted-woolen  in¬ 
dustry  in  America  is  allowed  to  continue 
to  suffer  as  it  has  for  the  past  decade, 
and  becomes  extinct,  there  will  be  no 
place  where  they  can  sell  their  raw  wool. 

Now  I  address  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee],  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  visited  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office  several  times  to  complain 
about  the  domestic  wool  situation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  about  the  legislation  he  is 
suggesting.  But  we  are  contemplating 
or  considering  offering  an  amendment. 
I  do  not  say  it  will  be  sponsored  in  any 
way.  I  hope  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation  will  not  be  concluded 
tonight,  and  that  we  may  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  other 
problem,  which  I  know  is  of  deep  con¬ 
cern  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  realizes,  I  am  sure,  that 
every  consideration  for  which  he  asks 
will  be  given.  Action  on  the  pending 
business  will  not  be  concluded  tonight. 
There  will  be  no.  votes  on  the  measure 
tonight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  w  child  hope 
there  would  be  some  conversation,  at 
least  of  an  informal  sort,  so  that  the 
groundwork  can  be  laid  for  a  discussion 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  Senators  repre¬ 
senting  textile  States,  lumber-produc¬ 
ing  States,  or  any  others,  will  not  try  to 
offer  amendments  to  this  particular 
beef-import  bill  for  their  particular 
commodities  or  industries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  one  further  comment,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  gracious,  he  is  always  generous,  and 
even  under  stress  and  strain  is  always  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  along  the  same  lines 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
spoken,  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  textile  industry.  We  have  sought, 
day  in  and  day  out,  to  introduce  bills 
and  to  obtain  some  legislation  on  the 
problem  of  wool.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
explain  at  home  why  we  vote  for  im¬ 
portant  restrictions  on  beef,  when  the 
Senate  has  not  done  anything  about 
wool. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  a  moment. 
What  is  in  effect,  so  far  as  wool  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  Brannan  plan.  It  has  been 
in  effect  since  the  first  year  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  The  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Montana  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  West  are  being  benefited,  although 
not  the  woolen  textile  industry. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
does  the,  able  majority  leader  plan  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  on  this  issue  to¬ 
night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  tonight. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  bringing  up  the  beef  bill  for 
consideration,  because  it  involves  a  most 
urgent  problem.  My  State  produces  13 
percent  of  the  meat  consumed  in  this 
country.  Texas  has  more  than  2  mil¬ 
lion  head  of  cattle.  When  I  travel  over 
the  State,  while  I  observe  that  there  are 
some  emotional  issues,  I  am  told  that  the 
most  urgent  economic  problem  is  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  meat  and  that  it 
has  an  impact  upon  the  domestic  econ¬ 
omy. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  bringing  up  the  problem  at 
this  time.  It  is  a  pressing  one  for  the 
range  cattle  country,  and  that  country  is 
not  only  the  Great  Plains,  but  the  area 
east  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  commend  my  col¬ 
league  for  bringing  up  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  measure  this  evening.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  has  suggested, 
I  have  been  a  member  of  a  delegation 
to  assist  the  textile  industry.  Also,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  a  delegation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  to 
assist  the  lumber  industry.  Those  are 
two  important  products  that  affect  the 
economy  and  the  industry  of  Montana. 

But  my  colleague  from  Montana  has 
brought  up  the  bill  relating  to  the  beef 
industry.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
it  long  and  mature  consideration. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  and 
I  both  voted  against  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  when  it  was  offered  to  the  wheat 
and  cotton  bill.  We  have  suggested  that 
the  problems  of  the  beef  industry  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  own  merits  and  in  their 
own  time.  But  they  should  be  given 
lengthy  consideration,  and  not  at  this 
late  hour  tonight.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Montana  for  suggesting 
that  the  consideration  of  the  bill  not  be 
concluded  tonight,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
consider  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  concerning  the  textile 
industry  and  the  suggestion  of  other 
Senators  concerning  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try.  Both  those  matters  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  of  Montana.  We 
are  just  as  much  concerned  with  textiles 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
just  as  much  concerned  about  the  lumber 
industry  as  are  our  colleagues  from  the 
Northwest.  Certainly  we  are  as  much 
concerned  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  is  about  the  welfare 
of  the  beef  industry. 

This  subject  requires  long  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  should  not  be  concluded  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  no  “beef”  about  the 
beef  industry.  I  merely  suggest  that  we 
wait  until  tomorrow  before  the  proposed 
legislation  is  consummated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  assume  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not  pulling 
the  wool - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Over  anybody’s  eyes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
humor  of  Senators. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  this  move  tonight,  because  it 
keeps  sacred  a  pledge.  That  is  a  trait 
typical  of  the  majority  leader.  There 
has  been  a  question  about  what  we  should 
do  about  beef  imports.  Senators  who 
come  from  beef -producing  States  know 
full  well  that  imports  alone  are  not  the 
problem.  They  know  that  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  through  the  purchases  of  heavy 
steers,  has  been  trying  to  meet  some  of 
the  problem  of  oversupply  at  the  present 
time.  The  Pentagon  is  beginning  to 
make  larger  purchases  cf  domestic  beef 
instead  of  foreign  beef.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  begun  to  explore  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  markets  where,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Western  European  economy  is  now 
strong  enough  to  permit  competition  for 
American  beef  at  American  prices. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
sudden  jump  in  imports  of  red  meat  into 
this  country  was  sufficient  to  break  the 
backs  of  cattle  feeders  and  the  necks  of 
cattlemen. 

The  pledge  by  the  majority  leader  is 
being  kept  in  his  successful  move  to  have 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  make  it  the  pending  business.  I  hope 
there  will  be  adequate  time,  both  tonight 
and  tomorrow,  to  discuss  the  subject 
fully,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  sufficient  lim¬ 
itation  on  the  imports  of  red  meat,  in 
order,  once  again,  to  stabilize  the  cattle 
market  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  It  should  be  noted  that 
he  is  the  author,  the  originator,  and  a 
member  of  the  Marketing  Commission. 
The  group  to  which  he  belongs  can  play 
an  important  part  in  ascertaining  the 
relationship  between  the  market  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  big  food  chains  and  the  price 
of  cattle. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  join  in  commend¬ 
ing  the  majority  leader  for  calling  up  the 
bill  tonight.  I  remind  Senators  that  it 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  who  first  introduced 
a  beef  importation  limitation  bill  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  In.  my  judgment, 
he  wisely  resisted  action  on  any  such 
proposal  at  the  time  the  Senate  was  de¬ 
bating  the  cotton  and  wheat  legislation. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  if  we  had  adopted 
such  an  amendment  at  that  time,  the 
wheat  bill  would  have  been  brought  to 
certain  defeat.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  Senate  passed  a  wheat  bill  with  the 
support  of  the  President. 


We  have  saved  our  wheat  farmers 
probably  $400  to  $500  million  in 
income  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost  this  year.  Now  the  majority  leader 
has  delivered  on  his  pledge  at  that  time 
to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor,  after  the 
proper  hearings  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  With  the  prestige  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  behind  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  the  support  of  the  majority  leader, 
we  can  move  to  rather  quick  passage 
tomorrow.  I  hope  that  the  measure  will 
be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  devoutly  hope  so. 

Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  President  I  join 
other  Senators  in  commending  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  this 
will  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be,  unless 
some  quick  arrangement  can  be  made  so 
far  as  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  which  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  tonight,  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  am  a  little  confused  as  to  what 
the  situation  is.  But  the  beef  bill  will  be 
the  pending  business  barring  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  disposing  of  the  resolution 
quickly. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  majority  leader 
is  hopeful  that  the  Senate  might  act  on 
the  beef  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am,  indeed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
introducing  this  measure  and  seeing  it 
through  the  Finance  Committee,  at  least 
to  the  point  of  hearings  on  the  subject, 
and  then  bringing  it  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  This  is  one  of  the  big  crises 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  agricultural 
front  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma. 

We  were  long  known  as  a  great  cattle 
State;  but  it  was  not  until  the  limitation 
of  field  crops  such  as  grains,  corn,  and 
others,  that  the  farmers  were  forced  to 
take  vast  acreages  out  of  production  and 
to  forgo  the  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  these  feed  grain  crops,  as  well  as  cot- 
tion,  and  other  fibers  in  this  field.  With 
the  various  limitations,  many  of  the 
farmers  have  had  to  turn  to  the  growing 
of  livestock. 

Now  we  are  facing  the  problem  of  for¬ 
eign  importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
frozen  meats  intermingled  with  Ameri¬ 
can  production  in  the  form  of  ham¬ 
burger  meat  and  other  such  meat  grades. 
I  fear  that  a  serious  interruption  to  the 
cattle  industry  can  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  has  enjoyed  stability  during  the 
past  several  years.  Many  of  our  cattle 
feeders  are  in  a  desperate  condition. 
Most  of  the  producers  who  are  on  the 
3 -year  cycle  and  raise  beef  animals  for 
market  are  having  to  hold  them  back 
because  the  price  is  so  low  that  to  liqui¬ 
date  them  by  sales  would  lead  almost  to 
bankruptcy. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  know  that  the  people  of  Okla¬ 
homa  applaud  him  for  his  active  inter¬ 
est,  not  only  on  behalf  of  his  own  State, 


but  also  on  behalf  of  the  many  other 
States  which  produce  a  substantial 
amount  of  livestock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
compliment  the  majority  leader  on  his 
action  in  bringing  up  this  subject,  which 
is  vital,  particularly  in  my  State  and 
many  other  Western  States.  Twice 
within  the  past  week  there  have  been 
actions  which  I  consider  to  be  significant 
so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned. 

Many  years  ago,  mining  activity  in  my 
State  was  one  of  the  big  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue  and  one  of  its  big  activities;  but  its 
deactivation  and  the  closing  of  many 
mines  due  to  the  unfortunate  position 
into  which  minerals  had  fallen,  we  came 
to  the  point  where  mining  was  no  longer 
a  significant  part  of  overall  State  oper¬ 
ations. 

Second,  our  most  important  activity 
was  that  of  the  beef  industry — beef, 
ranching,  and  the  farming  industry. 
This,  too,  has  suffered  a  serious  decline 
because  of  many  items  and  many  factors. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  said,  the 
plight  of  the  industry  is  due  not  only  to 
the  import  situation,  but  also  to  other 
activities  and  other  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith. 

I  particularly  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  his  action,  because  last  week 
he  was  the  successful  leader  and  a  great 
worker  in  the  fight  to  bring  back  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  which  is  a  very  important  item 
to  us  in  the  West,  both  as  an  item  of 
commerce  and  as  a  possible  stimulus  to 
renewed  activity  in  our  mining  industry. 

This  week,  starting  today,  he  brings  up 
this  vital  beef  import  subject  which  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  mining 
industry  in  my  State — if  it  can  be  said  to 
be  second  in  importance.  I  am  hopeful 
that  action  can  be  taken  fast  enough  so 
that  many  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be 
saved,  by  reason  of  the  action  taken  here, 
together  with  studies  now  proposed,  to 
find  out  why  the  beef  producer  is  not 
receiving  more  of  the  purchase  dollar 
than  he  is  getting,  even  though  the  price 
the  housewife  is  paying  for  beef  today 
is  not  significantly  different  from  what 
it  was  when  the  price  of  beef  was  much 
higher. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  taking  part  in  the  pending 
business  tomorrow  so  that  we  can  take 
some  legislative  action  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  majority  leader  concluded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  the  desire  of  Senators  from  the 
cattle  States  to  bring  this  matter  up. 
Cattle  raising  is  an  important  industry 
in  all  their  States.  Cattlemen  are  polit¬ 
ically  influential.  They  press  their 
points  of  view  vehemently.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  climate  of  opinion  under  which 
Senators  from  those  States  are  operating. 
I  have  no  personal  criticism  of  them.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  if  this  bill  were 
to  be  enacted,  it  would  work  real  damage 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  United 
States. 
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Prom  the  overtures  which  have  been 
recently  made,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  is  possible  that  in  order  to  get  this 
bill  through  the  Senate,  similar  conces¬ 
sions  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  wool 
growers,  woolen  mills,  and  the  lumber 
interests,  and  that  we  shall  wind  up  with 
a  quota  system  of  abominations,  restrict¬ 
ing  the  supplies  available  to  consumers, 
increasing  the  prices  which  consumers 
will  have  to  pay,  doing  grave  damage  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  effect 
an  international  reduction  of  tariffs,  and 
in  general  injuring  the  whole  position  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  there  was 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle  from  around 
$27  a  hundred  to  $21  a  hundred.  This 
bill  has  come  up  so  suddenly  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  on  a  still  night,  that  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  pro¬ 
duce  quotations  for  today.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  recovery  has  been. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  current  quota¬ 
tions  on  beef  in  the  central  markets  so 
that  we  may  get  an  accurate  picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Douglas  later  stated:  “This  morning’s 
Wall  Street  Journal,  page  16,  quotes  Friday’s 
price  of  Choice  steers  in  the  Chicago  market 
as  being  $24.25  per  hundredweight.  This  is  a 
big  Increase  over  the  price  of  $20.83  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
quoted  as  prevailing  on  February  27  of  this 
year  in  the  same  market.  (Hearings  before 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  p.  2.)  It  looks  as 
though  natural  forces  and  other  factors  were 
producing  a  marked  improvement.  But  the 
cry  for  protection  and  for  severe  quotas  con¬ 
tinues  unabated.” 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  that  under¬ 
standing,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  obtaining  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  current  market 
quotations. 

I  interrupt  only  to  support  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  and  a  few  other  Sena¬ 
tors  and  to  caution  them  against  any 
effort  to  hurriedly  push  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  bill  or  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

As  sometimes  happens,  I  confront  a 
possible  dilemma  tomorrow  but  I  have 
resolved  it.  I  shall  go  to  Michigan  State 
University  to  participate  in  a  conference 
on  Great  Lakes  water  levels,  which  is  a 
matter  of  high  importance  to  Michigan 
and  the  other  Great  Lakes  Basin  States. 

1  would  hope,  however,  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  will 
make  a  point  of  the  rather  remarkable 
contribution  which  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  has  made  to  reverse  what  was 
admittedly  a  dramatic  decline  in  beef 
prices,  and  many  factors  which  persuade 
us  against  taking  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  examine  the 
movement  of  beef  prices,  we  may  also 
find  that  the  added  importation  of  beef 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  not 
primarily  nor  entirely  the  major  cause 


of  the  fall  in  prices  which,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  has  said,  has  been 
partially  rectified  in  these  last  few 
weeks. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  cattle  industry  knows  that  cattle 
prices  go  through  cycles.  There  will  be 
a  period  of  high  prices.  This  will  lead 
a  great  many  new  people  to  come  into 
the  industry  and  raisd  more  cattle.  It 
will  cause  those  in  the  industry  to  breed 
more  heifers  for  the  control  of  the  rate 
of  reproduction  of  cattle.  We  then  have 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and 
an  increase  in  their  poundage.  This 
leads  to  a  fall  in  prices  and  this  tends 
to  discourage  people  after  a  time.  So 
some  of  the  newcomers  retire  from  the 
industry.  Those  who  are  in  the  indus¬ 
try  do  not  breed  their  cattle  in  the  same 
degree.  They  do  not  fatten  them  as 
much.  The  production  of  beef  falls. 
Prices  then  go  up.  There  is  a  normal 
cyclical  movement  which  goes  on  over 
periods  of  time. 

We  had  a  period  of  high  prices.  This 
drew  various  people  into  the  industry, 
oil  men,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others. 
There  was  a  big  production  of  beef,  and 
prices  have  consequently  fallen.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  that  if  one  examines  the 
current  statistics,  he  will  find,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  implied,  the  fall 
has  not  been  as  much  as  is  claimed. 

As  I  understand  the  cattle  situation, 
it  has  been  aggravated  also  by  the  tax 
provisions.  Those  in  the  cattle  industry 
are  given  very  liberal  capital  gains.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  the  increases 
in  the  value  of  the  stock  during  the 
process  of  feeding  are  not  charged  as 
income,  but  as  a  capital  gains,  and  hence 
pay  at  most  only  half  the  income  tax 
rates  and  never  more  than  25  percent. 
Furthermore,  they  are  allowed  very  lib¬ 
eral  provisions  on  depreciation.  The  tax 
provisions,  which  some  of  us  have  tried 
to  change  over  the  years,  lead  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  investment  in  the  cattle  industry. 
When  this  is  superimposed  upon  the 
cycle,  it  leads  to  an  abnormal  fall  in 
prices. 

Those  who  are  permanently  in  the 
cattle  industry  ought  to  be  protected 
from  this  invasion  of  extraneous  influ¬ 
ences  and  protected  by  a  change  in  the 
tax  laws,  so  that  investors  will  not  be 
led  to  come  into  the  industry  because  of 
unduly  favorable  tax  provisions. 

So,  I  think  the  cattlemen  have  identi¬ 
fied  the  wrong  difficulty  in  saying  that 
it  has  been  the  importations  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  which  have  pri¬ 
marily  caused  the  fall  in  prices,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  operations  of  the  cattle 
cycle  and  the  unduly  favorable  grants  in 
the  tax  structure  to  the  cattle  industry. 

If  we  impose  these  rigid  restrictions — 
and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  are  even  more 
rigid  than  the  original  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana — there  will  be  an 
increase  in  prices.  Who  will  pay  for 
this  increase  in  prices?  In  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  it  will  be  the  consumers  of  meat 
products,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people.  They  are 
more  numerous  than  the  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers.  Their  interests,  however,  are 


diffused.  They  are  slow  to  wake  up,  as 
is  always  the  case.  They  do  not  have 
the  concentrated  power  of  the  cattle¬ 
men;  and  so  their  voice  is  not  heard  as 
often  or  as  loudly  in  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Nevertheless,  we  represent  them,  and 
we  should  consider  their  interests,  too. 
This  is  what  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  in 
all  tariff  matters.  We  tend  to  think  of 
the  particular  producer.  In  fact,  some 
of  these  want  a  tariff,  and  others  want 
to  impose  a  rigid  quota — which  is  gen¬ 
erally  even  worse  than  a  tariff — thus 
keeping  out  foreign  goods,  and  raising 
prices  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

It  is  all  to  easy  to  forget  the  consumer. 
But  they  form  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  They  are  the 
Gullivers  who  while  sleeping  are  bound 
by  the  multitude  of  threads  impound 
upon  them  by  the  protectionists.  I  know 
that  efforts  are  being  made  now  to  run 
down  the  city  folks  and  the  town  folks. 
But  65  percent  of  the  country  live  in  the 
metropolitan  centers,  including  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  Soon  80  percent  of  Americans  will 
live  there.  They  should  not  be  made 
second-class  citizens.  They  should  not 
have  their  pockets  picked  in  order  to 
give  higher  prices  to  the  producers  of 
cotton,  wool,  cattle,  sugar,  lumber,  and 
various  other  commodities.  Let  us  try 
to  free  the  American  people  and  not  to 
bind  them  further. 

It  is  very  hard  to  make  the  voices  of 
the  consumers  heard.  It  is  very  hard 
to  have  their  interests  considered.  But 
they  are  the  primary  group  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Their  interest  should  be  weighed 
and,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  pre¬ 
eminent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  yet.  I  would 
prefer  to  finish  my  speech  first.  Then 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

If  anyone  believes  that  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  is  going  to  stay  quite  if 
these  quotas  are  imposed,  he  has  another 
guess  coming.  On  page  182  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  statistics  were  produced  to  show 
that  our  total  exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  1961-1962 — which  was 
apparently  the  year  for  which  we  have 
the  most  recent  figures — amounted  to 
$409  million.  Our  total  imports  from 
those  countries  amounted  to  $366  mil¬ 
lion,  or  our  exports  exceeded  our  im¬ 
ports  by  $43  million. 

The  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
are  proud  people.  I  served  with  them 
in  the  Pacific.  They  are  fine  people. 
They  would  naturally  like  to  be  friends 
and  allies  of  the  United  States.  In 
many  ways,  the  economies  of  those  two 
commonwealths  and  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  could  dovetail  with  one 
another. 

We  could  furnish  them  with  ma¬ 
chinery  and  automobiles.  They  could 
furnish  us  with  many  raw  materials. 
But  if  we  start  imposing  rigid  quotas  by 
legislative  action  on  the  importation  of 
meat  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
let  us  be  very  certain  thatrihey  will  then 
put  quotas  on  the  importation  of  goods 
from  the  United  States — either  they  will 
impose  quotas  or  they  will  raise  their 
tariffs.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  im- 
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perial  preference  with  Great  Britain 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  dissolve  or 
weaken,  for  more  than  30  years,  this  will 
intensify  the  ordinary  imperial  prefer¬ 
ence.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  tie 
up  more  and  more  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  Great  Britain,  and  impose  punitive 
tariffs  or  quotas  against  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  rule  of  life  that  one  cannot  in¬ 
jure  people  and  expect  them  to  like  it. 
One  cannot  discriminate  against  the 
goods  of  another  country  and  expect 
them  to  smile  and  not  strike  back.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  turning  the  other  cheek  is  ethically 
correct.  I  believe  that  it  is.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  great 
masses  of  the  nations  will  not  practice 
such  a  doctrine.  We  cannot  expect  to 
single  out  other  nations  for  economic 
penalty  and  think  that  they  will  be  quiet 
or  quiescent.  We  cannot  presume  that 
others  will  swallow  their  injuries  and  go 
on  as  before. 

But  it  is  not  only  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  are  involved.  It  is  the 
Continent  of  Europe  as  well.  We  are 
trying  in  Geneva  and  in  Brussels  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  tariffs  downward.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  provide  that  Europe  will  give  a 
market  to  our  agricultural  products — 
most  notably  wheat,  soybeans,  and  other 
products. 

The  European  market  is  our  biggest 
market  for  wheat.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  countries  of  the  Common  Market  are 
being  sorely  tempted  to  establish  high 
prices  and  to  charge  tariffs  which,  when 
added  to  the  free  market  price  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  would  make  it  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  American  wheat  to  penetrate 
European  markets. 

I  have  been  disappointed  at  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  France  and  Germany  have 
taken  up  to  date  on  these  questions.  I 
felt  that  the  German  action  in  trying  to 
bar  our  frozen  chickens  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  market  was  wrong.  I  felt  that 
Europe,  as  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Common  Market  in  tripling  .the  tariff  on 
frozen  chickens  from  4.5  cents  a  pound 
to  13.5  cents  a  pound,  which  virtually 
lost  us  the  European  market,  and  which 
was  adjudged  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
GATT  agreement,  and  drove  us  to  im¬ 
pose  retaliatory  duties  on  products  of 
France  and  Germany,  was  taking  the 
womg  turn.  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
can  prevent  this  European  foreign  trade 
policy  from  being  adopted,  but  if  we 
start  discriminating  against  other  na¬ 
tions,  we  certainly  cannot  avert  it. 
Europeans  are  always  anxious  to  find 
some  fault  with  us  so  that  they  can  use 
it  as  an  argument  to  justify  improper 
actions  which  they  then  will  take  toward 
us.  It  is  highly  inconsistent  for  us, 
while  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  get 
Europe  to  mitigate  its  policies  in  regard 
to  wheat  and  other  farm  products,  for 
us  to  insist,  before  we  have  had  an  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  to  try,  that  we  should 
become  still  more  a  protectionist  nation. 
Such  action  on  our  part — such  action 
by  the  Senate — even  if  it  is  not  approved 
by  the  House — would  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  upon  our  trade  negotiations  and 
upon  our  general  policies. 


Secretary  Freeman  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  protested  against  the 
bill.  He  gave  very  good  testimony,  to 
which  I  listened  with  great  interest,  and 
with  which  I  found  myself  in  agreement. 
Secretary  Freeman  said: 

I  strongly  urge  the  committee  not  to  re¬ 
port  Senate  bill  2525  or  similar  bills.  I  urge 
the  Congress  not  to  pass  Senate  bill  2525  or 
similar  bills  at  this  time.  Such  action  could 
do  no  good  in  reducing  beef  imports  or  rais¬ 
ing  beef  prices  immediately,  and  it  could 
seriously  jeopardize  our  trading  negotiating 
position.  Such  legislation  is  not  necessary 
at  this  time.  Its  purpose  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  cooperation  of  our  beef 
suppliers. 

I  then  skip  a  sentence. 

And  as  the  trade  negotiations  in  Geneva  go 
forward,  the  United  States  will  make  every 
effort  to  help  open  up  the  world’s  beef  mar¬ 
kets  as  well  as  expand  generally. 

Continuing — 

The  Kennedy  round  negotiations  will  be 
long  and  difficult.  It  is  vital  to  go  to  the 
bargaining  table  in  the  best  possible  posi¬ 
tion.  To  go  back  on  the  agreements  which 
we  have  negotiated  would  provide  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  those  who  would  exclude  U.S.  farm 
products  from  their  markets  and  would 
alienate  those  countries  which  are  our  chief 
allies  in  seeking  access  to  European  markets 
for  farm  products. 

That  last  point  is  very  interesting. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  great 
producers  of  raw  products — wheat, 
frozen  meat,  particularly  mutton,  butter,' 
and  cheese.  They  also  are  adversely 
affected  by  restrictive  trade  policies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  They  are  our 
natural  allies,  as  Secretary  Freeman  has 
said,  in  trying  to  reduce  the  European 
tariff  barriers  and  in  trying  to  get  a 
greater  degree  of  freer  trade  in  the 
world.  To  slap  them  in  the  face  now, 
as  we  would  do  in  the  bill,  would  mean 
that  we  would  alienate  them,  that  they 
would  not  only  carry  out  reprisals  di¬ 
rectly  against  us,  but  also  they  would  not 
join  with  us  in  any  effort  to  keep  Europe 
on  the  basis  of  freer  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  has 
come  over  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  come  over  the  Senate.  Ameri¬ 
cans  used  to  say  that  we  believed  in  the 
reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 
Two  years  ago  we  hailed  the  Trade  Ex- 
panson  Act,  which  aimed  not  merely  to 
increase  American  exports,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  world  trade  so  that  the  nations 
would  be  bound  together  in  a  mutual 
and  beneficial  division  of  labor,  and 
would  be  tied  together  in  the  bonds  of 
peaceful  trade. 

I  had  thought  that  those  were  the  his¬ 
toric  principles  of  my  party.  I  had 
thought  that  those  were  the  principles 
for  which  the  Democratic  Party  had  al¬ 
ways  contended  from  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  through  James  K.  Polk  and 
Grover  Cleveland,  on  through  Woodrow 
Wilson,  on  through  Cordell  Hull,  and 
John  F.  Kenndy.  Without  criticizing  any 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  somewhat  ap¬ 
palled  to  hear  Senator  after  Senator  rise 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  virtually 
repudiate  this  general  program  so  far  as 
cattle  are  concerned.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  perfectly  correct  in 
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saying  that  to  bring  in  beef  under  the 
quota  system  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
producers  of  beef  in  the  cattle  States,  we 
would  have  to  include  protection  for  wool 
and  woolens.  We  shall  shortly  consider 
a  sugar  bill  which  would  raise  still  higher 
the  prices  of  sugar.  That  will  be  the 
inevtiable  consequence  of  this  trend. 
The  lumber  people  wish  protection,  too, 
against  cheaper  Canadian  lumber.  The 
poor  consumers  will  foot  the  bill.  Let 
us  not  take  the  attitude  that  we  do  not 
care  for  them.  Let  us  not  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  are  merely  a  group  of  pro¬ 
ducing  interests,  each  one  trying  to  gouge 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  general 
consuming  public  and  in  the  process  de¬ 
stroying  the  basis  of  cooperation  between 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  basis  of 
cooperation  is  that  each  country  should 
produce  that  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  or 
comparatively  best  fitted,  and  then  ex¬ 
change  with  other  countries  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  advantage  that  labor  is  employed 
where  it  can  produce  most  effectively  and 
so  that  the  general  national  and  world 
income  is  increased,  and  that  the  bonds 
of  trade  unite  in  friendship  nations 
which,  if  engaged  in  a  trade  war,  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  combine  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  long-range 
influences  and  not  merely  on  the  short- 
range  matters.  The  administration  has 
been  acting  in  this  field.  It  has  been 
stimulating  the  purchase  of  beef.  It  has 
been  promoting  the  export  of  beef  to  the 
Mediterranean.  I  was  one  of  the  two 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  who 
voted  against  the  bill  in  committee.  It 
may  seem  futile  to  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  pressures  that  are  obviously  com¬ 
ing  from  the  cattle  States.  But  there 
are  some  people  who  read  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  so  I  make  this  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  ulti- 
mating  ineffective. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  _ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  stand  as  one  of  those 
who  understand  fully  the  dependence  of 
the  productive  economy  of  this  Nation  on 
foreign  markets.  If  our  whole  free 
enterprise  system  makes  us  a  producing 
nation  in  great  surplus,  then  of  neces¬ 
sity  we  must  sell  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  case  of  cattle  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  keep  our  industry 
going  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  case  of  "doing  in”  our  allies 
or  turning  another  screw  on  our  friends 
in  the  South  Pacific.  They  have  been 
our  allies,  and  will  continue  to  be.  But 
those  of  us  who  believe  we  understand 
the  cattle  question  as  it  is  are  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
and  negotiable  room,  for  a  little  giving 
both  ways. 

We  do  not  think  this  giving  needs  to 
go  only  one  way.  We  are  convinced 
that  a  quota  arrangement  with  our 
friends,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
would  not  represent  a  strait  jacket  or 
a  static  concept,  for  a  quota  absolutely 
gears  imports  to  the  consumer  market. 
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The  American  consumer  is  a  long  way 
from  consuming  all  the  beef  he  would 
like  to  have  available,  if  he  could  afford 
it,  or  if  the  whole  marketing  device  which 
is  under  study  and  question  in  this  coun¬ 
try  could  be  loosened  a  bit  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  advantage. 

Therefore,  we  feel,  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef  is  concerned,  that  the 
market  for  our  friends  “down  under” 
would  also  increase.  So  it  is  not  a  fixed 
concept. 

While  we  appreciate  our  allies  and  our 
close  cooperation  with  them,  we  also  ap¬ 
preciate  "that  the  beef  industry  in  this 
country  must  be  protected.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  cattle  feeder  and  the  cattle¬ 
man.  We  believe  it  is  good,  common- 
sense  not  to  put  them  out  of  business. 
Not  a  cattleman  I  know  of  says  we  should 
cut  out  imports.  Not  a  cattleman  I 
know  of  says  we  ought  to  slap  the  faces 
of  our  friends  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  would  be  doing.  That  is  the 
effect  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  will  not.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  we  can  fix  quotas 
of  imports  that  will  place  the  import 
percentage  nearer  to  a  reasonable  figure 
that  will  protect  stable  prices  in  our 
country.  It  used  to  be  that  beef  imports 
comprised  2,  3,  or  4  percent. 

Now  they  have  suddenly  jumped  to  al¬ 
most  11  percent.  They  have  doubled 
and  trebled.  We  feel  there  is  negotiable 
room  to  protect  the  interest  of  our  allies 
and  still  stabilize  the  prices  our  cattle¬ 
men  can  get  as  producers.  In  my  own 
State  of  Wyoming  this  industry  is  a 
major  part  of  our  economy.  It  is  a  major 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  Western 
States,  which  depend  very  heavily  on  the 
marketing  of  cattle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  that.  This 
causes  the  States  with  small  populations 
but  with  a  strong  cattle  industry  to  have 
a  very  strong  influence  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
having  influence  in  the  Senate  on  the 
part  of  cattlemen;  it  is  a  matter  of  hav¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  Senate  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  The  country  depends  on 
a  domestic  industry  which  is  seriously 
jeopardized.  The  cattle  feeder  is  going 
out,  and  the  cattleman  is  next  in  line.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  try  to  stabilize 
the  economy  just  as  much  as  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  allies.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  stabilize  our  domestic  economy. 
Without  that  domestic  market  and  the 
economy  it  jeopardizes,  it  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  our  relations  with  our  allies  in 
other  fields. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  probably  old 
fashioned.  I  had  always  thought  that 
the  principles  of  a  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  were  very  simple.  I  had  always 
thought  that  a  free  enterprise  system 
meant  selling  at  a  cost  approximately  or 
slightly  above  the  cost  of  production, 
the  consumer  being  then  given  the  right 
to  choose.  The  more  restrictions  are 
imposed,  the  more  we  interfere  with  the 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

Many  people  have  not  regarded  me  as 
a  defender  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
but  it  so  happens  that  I  think  I  under¬ 
stand  the  basic  principles  of  the  system 


of  free  enterprise  and  of  free  prices,  per¬ 
haps  better  than  many  who  give  it  verbal 
support  and  interest.  I  think  I  give  these 
principles  great  support. 

I  am  opposed  to  artificial  restrictions, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  oartels,  including 
international  cartels. 

I  have  fought  the  international  sugar 
cartel,  which  was  holding  up  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
producers.  I  opposed  in  committee  the 
coffee  legislation  which  would,  I  believe^ 
give  the  coffee-producing  countries  the 
power  artificially  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  coffee  coming  into  the  United  States 
relative  to  demand  and  hence  to  raise 
prices. 

I  am  trying  to  be  consistent  in  this 
matter;  and  if  I  oppose  cartels  which  are 
designed  against  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  I  similarly  have  to  oppose  domes¬ 
tic  restrictions  and  forced  cartels  which 
also  raise  prices  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer. 

Did  I  interrup  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No,  because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  with  his  great  knowledge 
on  these  questions,  always  contributes  to 
the  resolution  of  the  differences  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  may  prevail.  It  is  not  an 
interruption  at  all.  The  Senator  was 
kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  for  an  obser¬ 
vation  on  his  views. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wanted  to  pursue  a 
little  further  the  whole  question  of  im¬ 
ports  and  the  proportion  of  imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  the  imports  from 
both  those  countries  were  substantially 
down.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  great  catastrophe,  and  it  has 
not  worsened  the  relationships  between 
our  Governments.  According  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  I  believe  the  aver¬ 
age  drop  in  such  imports  the  first  half 
of  this  year  was  approximately  20  or  25 
percent  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

All  this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  fix  the 
quota  at  approximately  the  figure  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  drop  in  imports,  for 
the  reason  that  this  helps  stabilize  the 
market  prices  of  cattle,  helps  the  cattle¬ 
men  produce  and  plan  for  another  year 
ahead,  and  enables  the  cattle  feeder  to 
get  back  into  business,  and  thus  has  a 
salutary  effect. 

I  think  the  experience  this  year  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  we  are  advocating  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  “doing  in.”  This 
is  not  “doing  in”  anybody,  except  that 
we  are  going  to  “do  in”  some  cattlemen 
if  we  do  not  try  to  stabilize  their  economy 
and  meet  the  threats  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  memory  goes 
back  to  1930.  It  certainly  goes  back  be¬ 
fore  that,  but  in  particular  to  1930.  I 
remember  at  that  time  the  Republican 
Party,  headed  by  Senator  Smoot,  of 
Utah,  Senator  Grundy,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  believe  Representative  Hawley, 
introduced  a  tariff  bill  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  tariffs.  Many  of  us  felt  at 
that  time,  and  so  declared,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  I  helped  to  draft  that  the  result 


would  be  to  cause  other  countries,  in 
retaliation,  to  raise  their  tariffs  against 
us. 

We  were  told  that  we  were  academi¬ 
cians  and  that  nothing  w’ould  happen. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

In  the  main,  the  Democratic  Party 
acted  consistently  and,  though  not  with 
complete  consistency,  opposed  the  bill. 
President  Hoover  signed  it.  Then  every¬ 
thing  we  had  prophesied  came  true. 
European  countries  retaliated.  The  Em¬ 
pire  preferences  were  earned  into  effect 
at  Ottawa.  American  exports  were  shut 
off.  The  act  did  not  improve  conditions 
within  the  United  States.  It  worsened 
conditions  within  the  United  States. 

It  remained  for  the  Hull  legislation  of 
1934-35  to  start  our  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

I  believe  that  movement  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  successful.  It  has  not  been  as 
thoroughgoing  as  I  should  have  like  it  to 
be,  but  it  has  been  relatively  successful. 
It  has  expanded  American  exports.  As  a 
part  of  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
it,  we  have  had  to  take  imports.  We 
cannot  export  unless  we  import.  If  we 
shut  off  imports,  we  automatically  shut 
off  exports.  This  is  done  through  „the 
normal  operation  of  price  levels,  and  we 
also  do  it  through  stimulating  other 
countries  to  practice  retaliation  against 
us. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  will  not  count 
it  if  we  do  it  this  time,  and  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  should  not  count 
it  this  time.  We  have  no  control  over 
their  actions.  I  deeply  resented  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  Prance  in  raising 
the  tariff  on  frozen  chicken.  I  protested 
to  Mr.  Erhard  several  years  ago  when  I 
had  a  personal  interview  with  him.  I 
saw  it  coming  and  I  protested  against  it. 
I  also  protested  against  it  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Common  Market, 
in  Brussels.  They  provoked  our  action 
by  penalizing  us.  We  retaliated.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  had  to  retaliate. 

We  can  expect  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  to  retaliate.  They  have  their  com¬ 
mercial  attaches  here.  Their  reporters 
are  tied  up  with  what  is  happening  here 
through  the  British  press  service  and,  I 
suppose,  also  through  AP  and  UPI.  The 
word  will  go  out  over  the  wireless  and 
over  the  cables  as  to  what  is  happening 
here.  It  will  be  noticed  in  Canberra.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
nationalistic  elements  of  those  countries 
will  use  this  action  by  the  Senate  as  an 
excuse  to  further  tie  up  with  Great 
Britain  and  to  erect  quotas  or  tariffs 
against  the  products  which  we  sell  to 
them,  such  as  farm  machinery,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  possibly  soybeans.  The  final 
result,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  adverse 
to  our  interests. 

I  am  afraid  the  Senate  is  probably  de¬ 
termined  to  pass  this  measure.  It  came 
up  very  suddenly  tonight.  I  had  no 
warning,  until  it  was  sprung  upon  the 
Senate  floor,  that  it  was  coming  up.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
a  thorough  statistical  study  on  the  con¬ 
sequences,  and  I  have  had  to  assemble 
figures  very  hastily.  In  1960-61  we  ex¬ 
ported  $40  million  more  of  our  goods  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  we  im¬ 
ported  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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They  have  weapons  of  retaliation  close 
at  hand,  that  they  can  grasp.  They  are 
spunky  people.  They  are  very  similar 
to  our  westerners,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
predict  that  we  are  in  for  trouble. 

Unless  Senators  wish  to  ask  me  further 
questions,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor.  It  is  late.  It  is  close  to  10  p.m. 
but  I  did  not  feel  that  I  should  allow  this 
session  to  close  without  raising  my  voice 
of  warning. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  final  observation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  cannot  let  stand  the 
distinguished  Senator’s  comment  about 
the  concept  of  retaliation,  of  someone 
getting  “even”  with  someone  else.  The 
whole  escalation  of  imports  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  has  been  a  very 
sudden  one.  It  had  gone  up  steadily,  but 
in  the  past  2  years - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  has  done  so  in  a 
free  market,  or  in  an  approach  to  a  free 
market. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  all  due  respect, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  concept 
of  retaliation,  to  get  “even”  with  some¬ 
one.  This  year  the  exports  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  United  States  are  off  by 
36  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  why  add  the 
proposed  penalty? 

Mr.  McGEE.  From  Australia  the  ex¬ 
ports  are  off  not  quite  that  much.  They 
approximate  about  24  or  25  percent.  My 
point  is  that  this  has  not  produced  any 
disasters  among  our  friends  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  It  has  not  produced 
any  desire  on  their  part  to  retaliate.  It 
has  not  brought  forth  any  nationalistic 
politicians  demanding  that  markets  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  help  our  own  people.  I  am 
talking  about  trying  to  find  some  formu¬ 
la,  within  reason,  which  will  help  stabi¬ 
lize  the  cattle  market  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  “doing  in”  our  allies  and  our 
friends  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

They  are  astute  businessmen.  They 
are  also  very  perceptive  of  the  political 
climate.  They,  too,  appreciate  what 
this  means  here.  They  are  in  a  position 
to  go  along  gracefully  with  a  reasonable 
quota  figure  of  6,  or  7,  or  8  percent  of  the 
domestic  market. 

I  should  like  to  know  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  or  those  who  have ,  looked 
deeply  into  this  matter,  how  much  Amer¬ 
ican  money  has  fled  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  order  to  get  into  this  market, 
in  order  to  send  their  imports  to  this 
country. 

We  know  that  our  friend  Art  Linklet- 
ter  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
livestock  men  down  under.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  import  what  he  produces.  This 
is  a  much  more  complicated  question 
than  dealing  with  our  allies.  We  ask 
that  those  who  produce  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  receive  some  measure  of  considera¬ 
tion  aimed  at  stabilizing  cattle  prices. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  considering 
this  matter  without  saying  that  it  is 
either  black  or  white  or  that  it  is  “either 
this  or  that.”  I  say  that  there  is  room 
for  our  allies,  who  are  friendly,  to  seek 
a  common  goal,  and  we  believe  that  the 


quota  approach  in  the  bill  provides  the 
means  to  stabilize  conditions. 

When  we  have  a  drop  of  nearly  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  livestock  values  in  the  last  22 
months,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  crimp  in 
our  economy.  I  would  hope  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
would  command  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  some  steps. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  keep  up  with  all  the  manifold  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  cattle  industry.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  is  an  authority  on  the 
cattle  industry.  Has  not  the  reduction 
in  imports  been  effected  by  an  informal 
agreement  with  the  Governments  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  limit  their 
exports  to  this  country?  I  refer  to  beef. 
I  believe  that  is  true  with  respect  to 
mutton,  also,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Whatever  has  produced 
the  dr<3p - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  the  result 
of  an  informal  understanding  with  Aus¬ 
tralia?  I  see  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  rising — 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  was  produced  partly 
by  the  informal  understanding  and 
partly  by  good  business  sense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  largely  the 
result  of  an  informal  understanding? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  say  that  it  is  in  part  due 
to  that,  but  it  is  not  too  far  different 
from  the  volume  that  existed  last  year, 
except  that  the  reduction  comes  about 
because  the  market  conditions  in  Europe 
happen  to  be  favorable,  and  they  can  get 
into  the  European  market  and  sell  in 
great  volume  at  their  prices,  whereas 
we  cannot  get  into  the  European  market, 
because  the  Europeans  will  not  pay  the 
price  for  the  beef  that  we  have  and 
which  would  enable  our  producers  and 
our  packers  to  stay  in  business. 

The  point  is  that  as  soon  as  the  favor¬ 
able  conditions  in  Europe  disappear, 
they  will  climb  into  this  country  again. 
When  they  do  that  we  shall  be  right  back 
where  we  were  in  1963,  which  was  the 
historically  high  year. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  discuss  imports.  The  im¬ 
ports  in  1963  were  100  times  greater 
than  they  were  in  1954.  Where  was  our 
retaliation?  Why  could  we  not  have 
retaliated?  They  were  10  times  as  high 
as  they  were  in  1957.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  now  come  to  the  point  where 
we  are  saying  in  all  justice,  for  those 
who  are  producing  the  cattle  in  our 
country,  that  we  should  take  action,  not 
to  prohibit,  not  to  eliminate,  but  to  get 
things  to  a  workable  and  stable  level, 
which  is  exactly  what  these  bills  call  for. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Artificially,  to  re¬ 
strict  imports. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  fact  is  that  it  goes 
beyond  cattle,  because  cattle  consume 
80  percent  of  our  corn  crop.  They  con¬ 
sume  70  percent  of  all  the  harvested 
crops  in  this  country.  Tamper  with  that 
basic  industry,  and  the  results  will  go 
far  beyond  the  cattle  grower,  the  cattle 
raiser,  the  cattle  feeder,  the  packing 
plant,  and  the  people  on  the  packing 
plant  payrolls.  In  addition,  34  States 
have  a  million  head  of  cattle  or  more. 
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Twenty-six  States  have  substantial 
herds. 

In  Nebraska,  about  45  percent  of  our 
State’s  income  originates  from  cattle 
marketing.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
farm  marketings  are  in  cattle. 

We  talk  about  the  consumers.  Who 
are  the  consumers?  When  we  come 
right  down  to  the  line,  it  is  the  feed  grain 
raiser,  the  cattle  producer,  the  cattle 
grower,  the  processor,  the  farm  imple¬ 
ment  man,  the  feed  grain  man,  the  corn 
man.  A  big  enough  segment  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  involved  in  this  basic  indus¬ 
try  to  account  for  a  substantial  number 
of  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  impossible  for 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  export  goods  to  us — in  this  case, 
cattle — and  not  buy  goods  from  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  do  not  seek  to  put 
them  in  that  position.  That  is  where 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  mistake. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  if  they  will  sell 
to  us,  they  will  ultimately  buy  from  us. 
I  could  go  into  a  description  of  how  in¬ 
ternational  prices  move.  If  there  is  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  in  those 
countries  the  result  will  be  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  foreign  gold  or  crediting  of  ex¬ 
change  to  them.  This  will  raise  their 
prices  and  cause  our  exports  to  them  to 
expand.  There  is  a  fundamental  move¬ 
ment  under  the  free  enterprise  system, 
under  the  system  of  free  international 
prices,  that  in  the  long  run  imports  and 
exports  balance. 

We  can  interfere  with  this  situation 
immediately,  and  we  will  interfere  with 
it,  the  way  the  signs  are  going  tonight. 
But  both  by  the  operation  of  natural 
forces  and  the  imposition  of  tariffs  and 
quotas  by  those  countries  our  exports 
will  suffer,  and  people  will  be  forced  out 
of  work  in  this  country  in  the  exporting 
industries,  in  farm  machinery,  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  in  earthmoving  machinery,  in 
the  processing  of  soybeans — yes,  in  the 
growing  of  soybeans — and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  electrical  machinery.  All 
those  articles  in  which  we  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  will  suffer.  The  commodities 
in  which  other  countries  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  will  also  suffer. 

People  may  still  be  employed,  but  they 
will  be  employed  less  effectively  than 
before.  The  national  income  of  the 
United  States  from  goods  and  services 
will  diminish.  The  national  income  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  goods 
and  services  will  also  diminish.  So  we 
shall  be  retaliating  against  one  another 
to  our  mutual  injury. 

Oh,  yes ;  we  will  say,  “We  do  not  mean 
to  hurt  you;  we  simply  mean  to  protect 
ourselves.”  But  I  have  sufficient  faith 
in  the  private  enterprise  system,  the 
free  enterprise  system,  to  believe  that 
we  should  not  interfere  greatly,  aside 
from  laying  the  basis  for  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  the  workers,  with 
the  operations  of  this  system.  I  suppose 
I  am  old-fashioned  but  I  believe  there 
are  basic  matters  which  we  can  only  dis¬ 
regard  at  our  peril  and  loss. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  United  States  Is 
the  one  Nation  in  the  world  that  I  know 
of  that  does  not  have  a  limitation  on 
imports  of  beef.  Why  cannot  we  export 
our  beef  to  Australia?  Because  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  not  let  it  come  in.  Why  can¬ 
not  we  sell  our  beef  to  New  Zealand? 
Because  New  Zealand  will  not  let  it  come 
in. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  have  a  price 
advantage. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  not  the  reason. 
They  have  import  quotas.  They  will  not 
allow  our  beef  to  come  in. 

Similarly,  all  of  us  know  what  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  with  reference  to  farm  goods  in 
the  Common  Market  countries.  The 
policy  now  in  the  making  there  will  close 
us  out  as  surely  as  sin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  afraid  that  that 
may  happen.  If  it  does  happen,  we  shall 
be  driven  to  imposing  reprisals  on  our 
part.  But  to  start  them  before  the  diffi¬ 
culty  actually  occurs,  and  when  there  is 
still  hope  that  we  can  achieve  greater 
freedom  of  trade,  will  be  to  invite  a 
greater  catastrophe. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  catastrophe  has 
happened.  The  Senator  from  Illoinois 
speaks  of  factors  that  will  affect  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  cause  less  employment  and 
lower  earnings.  The  fact  is  that  for  the 
past  20  months  those  things  have  already 
visited  themselves  upon  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  and  related  activities.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  has  pointed  out,  it 
has  been  to  the  extent  of  $2  billion  in  the 
cattle  industry  itself. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  far  as  wheat,  soy¬ 
beans,  farm  machinery,  and  the  products 
in  which  the  United  States  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  are  concerned,  it  has  not 
occurred  as  yet. 

This  bill  was  called  up  so  suddenly, 
almost  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  # 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  has  been  pending 
since  March. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  did  not  expect 
it  to  be  called  up  at  the  close  of  this  day, 
so  I  did  not  have  my  figures  with  me. 
However,  I  think  it  is  true  that  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  to  Europe  increased  last 
year,  rather  than  diminished.  I  fear  we 
are  in  for  trouble.  I  am  almost  certain 
it  will  come  if  we  take  action  such  as  is 
proposed  by  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  wisdom  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  impose  is, 
I  think,  wise;  but  I  believe  the  bill  con¬ 
forms  to  his  suggestion  that  we  use  our 
heads  rather  than  become  erratic  and 
retaliate  in  one  direction  and  then  the 
other,  and  start  an  insufferable  trade 
war,  or  tariff  war,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
old  days. 

We  have  learned  in  the  tortuous  years 
through  which  the  livestock  industry  has 
just  passed  that  there  are  some  levels 
with  which  the  industry  can  live.  They 
are  levels  that  are  vastly  higher  than 
they  were  10  or  15  years  ago.  There 
are  experiences  that  suggest  that  a  larg¬ 
er  amount  of  imports  than  formerly  was 
the  case  can  be  absorbed  from  those 
countries. 

All  we  are  saying  in  the  bill  is  that 
we  shall  try  to  adjust  the  quota  to  ac¬ 
commodate  to  the  changing  times  and 
the  changing  consumer  demands.  That 


would  not  only  accommodate  our  friends 
down  under,  but  would  also  protect  our 
friends  at  home.  We  believe  the  bill 
would  do  both  those  things. 

I  reject  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
that  we  will  establish  a  farm  tariff  that 
will  throw  us  into  the  terrors  of  the 
1920’s.  I  think  it  is  to  head  off  such  a 
situation  that  we  are  taking  this  ap¬ 
proach. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  look  up  over  the 
head  of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of¬ 
ficer  (Mr.  Ribicoff  in  the  chair)  and 
see  that  the  clock  shows  it  is  2  minutes  to 
10.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
gone  far  enough  tonight.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  made  able  statements,  as 
is  characteristic  of  them.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  think  we  should  “call 
it  off”  for  tonight.  Let  the  Senate  and 
the  country  read  the  Record  in  the 
morning,  and  perhaps  we  can  come  to 
some  decision  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  indulgence 
in  this  colloquy,  because  I  believe  it  will 
be  helpful  to  all  concerned  to  read  this 
exchange  in  the  Record. 

I  submit  that  while  the  clock  suggests 
that  it  is  only  2  minutes  to  10,  it  is  much 
later  than  that  in  the  lives  of  the  cattle¬ 
men,  the  cattle  feeders,  and  others  who 
are  affected  by  the  imports  of  beef. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  Is  going  to  use  the  hands  of 
the  clock  to  justify  this  provision,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  one  second  to  midnight  so 
far  as  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is 
concerned,  and  the  clock  is  now  striking. 
[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  galleries  must  not  demon¬ 
strate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  may  say  with  all  due 
respect  that  Senators  have  never  been 
averse  to  applause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  knows  that  to  applaud  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  noted  with  much  in¬ 
terest  the  discussion  that  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  place  with  respect  to  the  exports  of 
wheat  to  Europe  and  how  the  proposed 
legislation  might  affect  wheat.  The 
purchase  of  wheat  by  European  coun¬ 
tries  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  should 
do  about  meat  imports,  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  European  high  pro¬ 
tective  price-support  program.  Europe 
buys  only  that  amount  of  wheat  that  it 
can  use,  and  no  more. 

With  respect  to  beef  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  we  are  producing  nearly  all  we 
need,  but  we  are  importing  great 
amounts — and  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  wrecking  our  own  cattle  industry. 

No  other  nation  that  I  know  of  im¬ 
ports  to  the  extent  that  it  would  wreck 
one  of  its  major  industries. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  weeks 
'and  months,  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  concerning  the  economic 
difficulties  faced  by  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  United  States.  An  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  this  situation  can  be 
seen  in  the  beef  market.  Choice  fed 


steers  on  the  Chicago  market  averaged 
3.71  per  hundredweight  less  in  1963 
than  during  1962.  This  price  decline 
represents  an  income  loss  to  livestock 
feeders  of  13  percent  at  a  time  when  the 
equipment,  interest,  and  other  operating 
costs  remain  at  or  continue  to  climb  to 
all-time  highs. 

This  situation  is  not  confined  to  the 
Nation’s  beef  feedlots.  The  livestock 
industry  of  the  United  States  has  many 
facets  and  reaches  into  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Strong  livestock  economies 
have  developed  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  areas  which  hitherto  had 
little  commercial  livestock  production 
have  expanded  to  include  considerable 
livestock  numbers  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  and  stabilizing  farm  income. 

As  the  largest  and  most  important 
segment  of  our  agricultural  economy, 
meat  production  has  always  been  a 
healthy  industry.  Cyclical  movements 
have  resulted  in  periodic  price  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  past,  but  internal  adjustments 
have  always  made  it  possible  to  restore 
the  earning  capacity  and  forward  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  industry.  The  American 
cattleman  is  now  faced  with  a  situation 
which  prevents  him  from  participating 
in  the  general  advance  of  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy.  In  fact,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  he  is  forced  to  watch  his  returns 
decline  and  faces  even  further  income 
losses  if  prompt  action  is  not  taken. 

This  situation  is  brought  about  by  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  inflated 
levels  of  imports  of  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  1960,  imports  of  boneless,  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  beef  amounted  to  384 
million  pounds.  This  rose  to  819  million 
pounds  in  1962  and  in  1963,  940  million 
pounds  of  foreign  beef  of  this  type 
entered  the  United  States.  Total  beef 
imports  in  1963  represented  11  percent  of 
the  domestic  consumption.  Increased 
imports  have  not  been  confined  to  beef 
alone.  The  sheep  producer  also  faces  a 
critical  situation  due  to  the  importation 
of  lamb  and  mutton.  This  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  level  of  imports  and  the 
possibility  of  further  market  losses  due 
to  further  import  gains  is  indeed  cause 
for  great  concern  among  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  America. 

The  present  high  level  of  imports  is  not 
a  phenomenon  which  will  disappear  with 
the  passage  of  time.  On  the  contrary, 
they  could  well  be  accelerated.  Three 
of  the  four  leading  exporters  of  fresh 
carcass  beef,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Mexico,  have  vast  areas  in  which  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  industry.  Further,  there  is 
room  for  great  improvements  in  the 
animal  agriculture  of  these  nations. 
This  is  the  same  technology  that  has 
been  employed  in  our  domestic  industry 
for  years  and  it  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
a  part  of  livestock  operations  in  these 
countries.  These  factors  indicate  an  ex¬ 
panding  industry  in  these  countries. 

The  uncertainty  about  the  possibility 
of  further  increased  imports  does  have 
an  impact  upon  future  prices.  No  one 
can  accurately  predict,  for  example,  how 
much  imports  will  increase  from  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Mexico,  from  which  we  now  receive  most 
of  our  imports.  There  must  be  even 
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greater  concern  over  the  very  real  possi¬ 
bility  of  greatly  expanded  imports  from 
Central  and  South  America  if  these  na¬ 
tions  succeed  in  eradicating  foot  and 
mouth  disease. 

Recently  negotiated  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  under  which  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Mexico  have  agreed  to 
limit,  their  exports  to  this  country  are 
helpful  in  dealing  with  this  program. 
However,  because  of  the  narrow  base  pe¬ 
riod  on  which  these  quotas  are  based, 
they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  the 
protection  needed  by  the  American  live¬ 
stock  industry. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  freer  world 
trade,  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
lead  in  reducing  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  to  agricultural  trade  among  the 
major  developed  nations.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reveals  that  we  have  a  nontariff  agricul¬ 
tural  protection  rate  of  26  percent  com¬ 
pared  with  37  percent  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  41  percent  for  Canada,  76  per¬ 
cent  for  Japan,  41  percent  for  Australia, 
94  percent  for  Prance,  and  100  percent 
for  New  Zealand.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  nations  that  make  use  of  quotas, 
import  licenses,  state  trading  monop¬ 
olies  and  other  devices  to  restrict  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  agricultural  markets.  The 
major  exporters  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  operate  under  a  highly  protec¬ 
tive  trade  policy,  and  all  major  import¬ 
ing  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  do  their  utmost  to  protect 
and  encourage  their  own  domestic 
livestock  economies. 

As  the  situation  now  exists,  the 
American  livestock  producer  is  forced 
into  competition  with  foreign  producers 
who  face  lower  production  costs,  lower 
taxes,  and  have  a  much  smaller  invest¬ 
ment  in  land  and  livestock.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  domestic  producer  is  in¬ 
efficient.  The  livestock  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  played  its  full  share 
in  making  American  agriculture  the 
model  for  the  world  and  the  livestock 
producer  has  availed  himself  of  new 
technologies  as  they  have  become  avail¬ 
able  in  efforts  to  reduce  his  per  unit 
cost. 

The  cattlemen  are  not  alone  in  being 
concerned  over  this  matter.  Business¬ 
men  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
country  are  vitally  interested.  As  an  in¬ 
dustry,  American  agriculture  is  the 
largest  single  consumer  of  U.S. 
steel,  electricity,  automobiles  and  trucks, 
and  petroleum  products.  These  pur¬ 
chases  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  business  transacted  by  the  3,474,400 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  United 
States.  Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  an  agriculture  with  reduced  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  let  alone  an  agriculture 
that  may  be  forced  to  reduce  its  scope  of 
operation  in  an  area  so  basic  as  live¬ 
stock  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  contained 
in  this  proposed  legislation  which  will 
limit  the  importation  of  specified  meat 
and  meat  products  is  both  equitable  and 
realistic.  It  will  provide  the  exporting 
nations  of  the  world  access  to  our  mar¬ 
kets  at  a  reasonable  level.  At  the  same 


time,  it  will  preclude  the  possibility  that 
the  United  States  will  become  the  dump¬ 
ing  ground  for  foreign  beef  produced  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  cheap  land,  cheap  labor, 
low  taxes,  and  protection  from  outside 
competition  by  government  subsidies,  in¬ 
centive  payments  and  other  devices. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  orderly  increase  in  our  im¬ 
ports  as  long  as  our  markets  are  expand¬ 
ing  and  our  own  producers  are  receiving 
an  equitable  price.  If  domestic  slaughter 
during  any  6-month  period  exceeds  a 
specified  amount  for  any  of  the  meats 
covered  under  this  proposal,  an  increase 
proportionate  to  the  domestic  slaughter 
gain  will  be  granted  to  the  exporting  na¬ 
tions,  provided  that  at  that  time  the 
American  producer  is  receiving  a  price 
equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  parity  for 
such  meat.  The  incorporation  of  the 
parity  concept  into  this  measure  is  fur¬ 
ther  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  main¬ 
tain  a  basic  equality  of  income  between 
agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legislation 
is  badly  needed.  Its  failure  will  place  the 
American  livestock  producer  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  operators  who  have  the 
capacity  for  greatly  expanded  produc¬ 
tion.  This  capacity  is  being  developed 
and  if  we  continue  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  be  the  only  major  import  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world,  the  domestic  livestock 
industry  will  be  forced  to  curtail  its  ac¬ 
tivities,  farmers  and  ranchers’  purchases 
of  feed,  equipment  and  other  items  will 
decline  sharply,  and  the  consumers  of 
America  will  find  themselves  dependent 
upon  foreign  producers  for  their  roasts, 
steaks  and  lamb  chops. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  urge  too  stongly 
that  this  legislation  be  adopted. 


July  27 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina 
tion  of  Edward  Steidle,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Iffline 
Safety  Board  of  Review,  for  th$/ term 
expiring  July  15,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi/  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent /hat  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING/  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the/President  will  be  no¬ 
tified  forthwith.. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senate  /esumed  the  consideration  of 
legislarive  business. 

IAN SACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

/  By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  : 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preside^,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  committees 
of  the  Senate  may  meet  until  12  o’clc 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  alter  the  previously  en¬ 
tered  unanimous-consent  agreements  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  have  permission  to 
meet  all  week  during  sessions  of  the 
Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REPORTED 

Under  instructions  of  the  Senate,  and 
pursuant  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  report  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion: 

S.J.  Res.  187.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
which  was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title. 

(See  the  debate  relating  to  the  above  joint 
resolution,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina¬ 
tion  on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOR¬ 
EIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  1142,  1143,  1144,  AND  1145) 

Ir.  PROXMIRE  submitted  four 
amVidments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend 
furtheik  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  aKamended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  tV  be  printed. 

DEPARTMENT^JF  DEFENSE  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  B*fLL,  1965— AMEND¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN Vubmitted  amend¬ 
ments  (No.  1146),  in^nded  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  him,  to  the  nUl  (H.R.  10939) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1965,  and  fo^mther  pur¬ 
poses,  which  was  ordered  to\je  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amenihnents 
(No.  1147),  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  10939,  supra,  w^ch 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to\e 
printed. 


SENATE 


13.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Passed,  72  to  15,  with  amendments  H,  R.  1839,  imposing  quotas 
on  the  importation  of  meat  and  meat  products  (pp.  16520,  16523-43,  16547- 
614).  Rejected,  16  to  70,  a  motion  to  recommit  (pp.  16580,  16589-92, 
16611-2) . 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Keating  'to  strike  out  the  provisions  relating 
to  wild  animals  and  birds."  pp.  16578-80’ 

Rejected  the  following  amendments:  :  1  • 

By  Sen.  Gore,  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee  amendment  on  meat  importa¬ 
tion.  pp.  16574-7 

By  Sen.  Mansfield,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gore  substitute,  pp.  16574-7 
Sens.  Bennett  and  Pell  urged  controls  on  wool  imports,  pp.  16520,  16592 


14.  ETHICS.  Placed  on  the  calendar  S.J.  Res.  187,  to  estajzflish  a  Commission  on 
Ethics  in  the  Federal\5ovemment.  Sen.  Clark  submifcxed  ah  amendment, 


) 


intended  to  be  proposed\by  him,  to  create  a  Gener? 
Organization  of  CongressX  pp.  16509,  16629 


Committee  on  the 


15.  TAXATION.  Sen.  Metcalf  criticized  the  distribution  by  investor"* owned  power 
companies  of  tax-free  dividend^  and  inserted' a  newsletter  of  the  Electric  • 
Consumers  Information  Committees,  pp.  1654^-6 

16.  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  3ILL  FOR^ £65./  Passed  as  reported  the  bill, 

H.  R.  10723.  Conferees  were  appoino^jjK  pp.  16616-26 

17.  D.C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1965.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported 
with  amendments  this  bill,  Ho  R.y£0199.  \.(S .  Rept.  1247).  p.  16629 

18.  METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICES.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  S0  970,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  utilize 
funds  received  from  State  pnd  local  government^  for  special  meteorological 
services,  p.  D596 

f 

19.  WOOL.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  aid  not  actually  report) 

S.  1778,  amended,  permitting  wool  products  to  be  solX without  a  label 
whenever  disclosure/of  wool  fiber  content  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consumer.  p.  D59o 

20.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Irausche  criticized  the  provisions  of  the  povA^ty  bill  for 

restoration  oi  private  strip-mining  lands,  pp.  16510-2 

21.  INFORMATION^  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1666,  to\amend 
•  Sec.  3  at  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  so  as  to  clarify  and  protect  the 

right  or  the  public  to  information.  Sen.  Dirksen  cited  a  case  inArttich  this 
Department  refused  to  give  information  regarding  complaints  that  haatbeen 
mady  against  a  farmer  in  connection  with  his  acreage  allotments  (pp.  \£512-5) . 
:er  in  the  day  Sen.  Humphrey  entered  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  bill\stating 
tat  some  provisions  should  be  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor  (p.  16627). 

22/  CONSUMER  CREDIT.  Sen.  Bennett  claimed  S.  750,  the  truth- in- lending  bill, 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  out.  As  an  example,  he  stated  that  a  USDA 
pamphlet,  "Consumer's  Quick  Credit  Guide,"  contains  mistakes,  pp.  16518-20 
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£3 .  RECREATION.  Sen.  Douglas  spoke  in  favor  of  S.  2249,  to  authorize  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  p.  16523 

24.  XpUCATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 
Ld  not  actually  report)  a  bill  to  extend  the  National  Defense  Education 

Ach.  for  3  years  and  to  extend  the  impacted-areas  legislation  for  2  years, 
p.  D§97 

25.  HOUSING  \  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (but7  did  not 

actually 'report)  a  bill  ‘'embodying  Housing  Amendments  for  196/. "  p.  D596 

26.  RECLAMATION ;N(LOOD  CONTROL.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  H.  7419,  to  maintain  flood  control  work  on  $ile  lower  Colorado 
River  (S.  Rept\l249)  .  p.  16629 

27.  AUTOMATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  vdted  to  report  (but 

did  not  actually  rerort)  H.  R.  11611,  amended,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  p.  D597 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

28.  FARM  PRICES,  Rep.  Berry  insisted  a  farmer* s/fetter  stating  that  under  a 

"Democratic  board  of  county  rommissionersV' taxes  on  his  farm  have  increased 
and  he  is  receiving  less  for  h\s  crops. /pp.  A3927-8 

29.  PLATFORM.  Rep.  Laird  inserted  the\j.9^4  GOP  platform,  pp.  A3934-41 

30.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  roftai»ks  of  Rep.  Everett  commending  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  i/sert&ig  an  article  praising  Walter  Everett 
Hunt,  a  pioneer  farmer  who  introduced  iX,the  State  of  Tenn.  legislature  a 
bill  to  establish  the  SCS  in  £enn;  in  193S(.  pp.  A3943-4 

31.  WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  ol  Rep.  Chamberlain  expressing 

concern  over  shipment  of/grain  to  Russia,  and  ^inserting  an  article, 

"Doubts  About  Grain  Sal/Now  Being  Borne  Out."  \pp.  A3947-8 

32.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Rep.  Bdrton  inserted  a  summary  of  th\ basic  provisions  of  the 

Civil  Rights  Act.  /pp.  A3 949- 50 

33.  LUMBER  EXPORTS.  /Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Westland  seating  that  he 

shares  the  concern  being  expressed  over  the  problem  of  log  exports  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  Japan  and  other  foreign  countries,  arw^  inserting  an 
article,  "Log  Exports  are  Job  Exports."  p.  A3 922 

34.  POVERTY ./ Rep .  Berry  inserted  an  article  opposing  the  proposed  poverty  bill. 

p.  A3/23 

Es/ension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ayres  criticizing  the  "short  coming  X.and 
deficiencies"  in  the  administration* s  poverty  bill,  and  urged  enactment  of 
-s  proposed  bill.  pp.  A3944-5 

Rep.  Younger  inserted  an  article,  "The  Impact  of  U.S.  Foreign  Econom) 
Policy  on  the  War  on  Poverty."  pp.  A3954-6 
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The  source  for  this  formula  is  M.  R. 
Neifeld,  “Neifeld’s  Guide  to  Installment 
Computations,”  Easton,  Pa. :  Mack  Pub- 
Wring  Co.,  1953,  pages  193-200. 

\The  example  quoted  for  a  charge  of 
$8  \  year  on  the  total  beginning  amount 
of  tne  loan  or  the  balance  of  the  sale 
price  Ik  correctly  shown  as  14.8  percent. 

HoweW,  the  person  writing  the  pam¬ 
phlet  failed  to  realize  that  the  charge  of 
$8  per  $lo\  per  annum  is  equivalent  to 
a  “simple  annual  rate”  of  14.8  percent 
per  annum,  wi^ere  the  amount  involved 
is  outstanding  \or  exactly  1  year.  If 
the  time  during  \hich  the  debt  is  to  be 
paid  is  more  than\  year,  or  less  than  1 
year,  and  if  the  charge  is  $8  per  $100  per 
annum,  the  equivalent  “simple  annual 
rate”  does  not  necessarily  remain  at  14.8 
percent  per  annum.  \ 

This  type  of  error,  whki  is  easy  to 
make,  appears  later  on  in  tne  pamphlet, 
where  there  is  set  forth  an  example  in¬ 
volving  the  purchase  of  a  refrigerator, 
on  which  this  particular  rate  of  charge  is 
used — $8  per  $100  per  year  on  tne  un¬ 
paid  amount  to  be  financed.  Aswie 
simple  annual  rate  for  this  example,  Cfae 
rate  again  quoted  is  14.8  percent.  It  aji 
looks  very  easy;  but  in  the  example' 
quoted,  the  amount  is  to  be  paid  over  18 
months,  rather  than  over  12  months; 
and  this  changes  the  rate,  figured  on  the 
same  method  used  to  figure  the  14.8  per¬ 
cent,  to  15.2  percent;  and  the  statement 
in  the  Department’s  bulletin  is  incorrect. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  proof  that 
the  requirements  of  S.  750  are  not  easy 
to  comply  with  than  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  all  of 
its  resources,  would  make  a  mistake  and 
publish  it  in  a  pamphlet  of  which  I 
understand  it  is  planned  to  print  100,000 
copies  for  nationwide  distribution. 

Of  course,  the  Department  can  make 
this  mistake  without  any  dire  consequen¬ 
ces;  but  if  a  merchant  relied  on  the  ex¬ 
ample  given  in  the  Department’s  bulletin 
and  made  the  same  mistake,  he  would 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  bill 
because  he  had  understated  the  actual 
“simple  annual  rate.” 

While  on  this  subject,  I  call  to  the  De-, 
partment’s  attention  the  fact  that  \y 
so-called  typical  credit  charges  arany 
only  to  transactions  in  which  the  pnn- 
cipal  is  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  and  is  constantly  reduced  by 
equal  payments,  equally  spaced/in  time. 
They  do  not  apply  to  any  other  type  of 
installment  credit,  including  the  so- 
called  revolving  charge  accounts. 

I  am  sure  there  will  become  red  faces 
in  the  Department,  andrthe  mistake  will 
be  corrected.  I  hopeyne  lesson  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  Uie  Record,  not  only  the 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture^to  which  I  have  referred — 
but  also  E^opy  of  an  article,  by  Sylvia 
Porter,  wnich  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  oDouly  23,  1964.  The  article  praises 
this  pamphlet,  and  thus  innocently  serves 
to  establish  a  false  faith  in  its  usefulness 
a sA  simple  and  dependable  “guide  to 
wise  use  of  consumer  credit” — to  use  Miss 
porter’s  own  words. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Consumer’s  Quick  Credit  Guide 
Consumer  credit  comes  from  banks,  cred¬ 
it  unions,  finance  companies,  and  retail 
stores.  Some  charge  more  than  others. 
Have  you  shopped  around  to  find  where 
the  credit  rate  is  the  lowest  and  most  con¬ 
venient? 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  are  paying 
for  the  use  of  credit? 

Is  having  something  now  worth  the  added 
credit  cost? 

How  does  your  decision  fit  into  your  fam¬ 
ily’s  budget  and  plans? 

Are  you  sure  you  can  meet  this  payment, 
plus  all  other  monthly  payments?  Will  you 
have  money  left  for  emergencies? 

TYPICAL  CREDIT  CHARGES 

If  charges  are  based  on  the  beginning 
amount  owed  and  are  included  in  the  12 
equal  monthly  installments: 

If  charged  $4  per  $100  or  4  percent  per 
year,  the  simple  annual  rate  is  7.4  percent. 

If  charged  $6  per  $100  or  6  percent  per 
year,  the  simple  annual  rate  is  11.1  percent. 

If  charged  $8  per  $100  or  8  percent  per y 
year,  the  simple  annual  rate  is  14.8  percents 
If  charged  $10  per  $100  or  10  percent  per 
year,  the  simple  annual  rate  is  18.5  peraeqt. 

If  charged  1  percent  per  month,  the  sample- 
.annual  rate  is  22.2  percent.  / 

\lf  charged  only  on  unpaid  amoutfi  owed: 

’K  charged  three-quarters  of  1  percent  per 
mo\ih  on  unpaid  balance,  the  simple  annual 
rate  le  9  percent.  / 

If  charged  five-sixths  of  /  percent  per 
month  on  unpaid  balance,  th4  simple  annual 
rate  is  lo\ercent.  / 

If  charged  1  percent  per  month  on  unpaid 
balance,  thNsimple  anpual  rate  is  12  per¬ 
cent.  \  J 

If  charged  l^kpe/ent  per  month  on  un¬ 
paid  balance,  thK/fmple  annual  rate  is  15 
percent.  X 

If  charged  1  \y  percent  per  month  on  un¬ 
paid  balance,  ine  simple  annual  rate  is  18 
percent.  /  \ 

If  charge/  2  y2  percentNner  month  on  un¬ 
paid  balance,  the  simple  \nnual  rate  is  30 
percent.  X  \ 

BUYINCf  ON  INSTALLMENT?  REatEMBER  BEFORE 
/  YOU,  SIGN  \ 

Bfcad  and  understand  contract.  Don’t 

r^h.  \ 

/  Never  sign  a  contract  with  spaces  left 
rblank.  \ 

Be  sure  the  contract  tells:  Exactly Nvhat 
you  are  buying;  purchase  price,  or  amount 
borrowed;  interest  and  service  charge  in  dol¬ 
lars  cr  simple  annual  rate;  total  amount  due\ 
downpayment;  amount  and  number  of  pay¬ 
ments;  dates  due;  trade-in  allowances,  if  any. 

What  happens  if  you  can’t  pay?  Or  pay 
ahead? 

Know  whom  you  make  all  payments  to. 
What  are  seller’s  commitments  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  service  or  replacement? 

Be  sure  you  get  a  copy  of  contract  to 
keep. 

BORROWING  MONEY?  ASK  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN 

How  much  cash  you  will  actually  get? 
What  is  the  simple  annual  rate? 

What  happens  if  you  have  to  miss  a  pay¬ 
ment? 

How  does  the  lender  figure  the  balance  due 
if  you  refinance? 

If  you  pay  ahead  of  time  is  there  a 
penalty?  Will  you  get  a  refund? 

Whom  do  you  make  all  your  payments 
to? 

HOW  TO  FIGURE  DOLLAR  COST  OF  CREDIT 

Add  all  costs  you  will  have.  (Add  down- 
payment  and  total  monthly  payments ) . 

Subtract  cash  price  of  what  you  are  buy¬ 
ing. 


Difference  will  be  dollar  cost  of  credit/ 
Example :  A  refrigerator  costs  $300  and/an 
be  paid  for  by  making  a  $12  downpayment 
and  18  monthly  payments  of  $17.92  4 hch . 


Add:  / 

Downpayment _ $12.  00 

$17.92  multiplied  by  18 1 _ 322.56 


Your  total  cost  on  credit/ _  334.  56 

Subtract :  / 

Price  you  would  pay  /  you  had 

cash _ y_ _  300.  00 


Dollar  cost  of  yfedit _  34.  56 


1  Charge  is  figured  at  $8  per  $100  per  year 
on  $288  ($300  nrfinus  $12  downpayment) . 
This  is  a  simpl/annual  rate  of  14.8  percent. 

Source:  Issyred  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture yx  the  request  of  the  President’s 
Committe/on  Consumer  Interest.  June  1964. 


[From  Jme  Washington  Star,  July  23,  1964] 

East  Credit  Guide  for  Consumer  Use 
/  (By  Sylvia  Porter) 

yliet’s  say  you  buy  a  refrigerator  priced  at 
4300  and  arrange  to  pay  for  it  by  putting 
'$12  down  and  committing  yourself  to  mak¬ 
ing  18  monthly  payments  of  $17.92  each. 

This  is  a  routine  installment  buying  deal. 
The  charge  to  you  is  $8  per  $100  per  year  on 
$288 — $300  minus  your  $12  downpayment — 
or  a  simple  annual  interest  rate  of  14.8  per¬ 
cent.  How  do  you  figure  the  dollar  cost  of 
your  credit? 

Add  your  $12  downpayment;  and 

Your  18  monthly  payments  of  $17.92  which 
total  $322.56. 

Your  result  is  $334.56.  Since  you  would 
have  paid  $300  in  cash  for  your  refrigerator, 
the  dollar  cost  of  your  credit  is  $34.56. 

One  of  the  most  concise,  simplest  guides 
to  wise  use  of  consumer  credit  I’ve  ever 
seen  has  just  been  prepared  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Consumer  Interest  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special 
assistant  to  President  Johnson  for  consumer 
affairs.  A  few  thousand  copies  of  the  wallet¬ 
sized  pamphlet  have  been  printed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  test  the  re¬ 
action. 

The  response  has  been  so  excellent  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  now  planning 
to  print  100,000  copies  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion  and  Mrs.  Peterson  has  decided  to  permit 
anyone  who  wishes  to  reproduce  the  guide  to 
do  so  for  free. 

Because  it  is  so  short  and  so  simple,  this 
little  guide  can  make  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  consumer  education — and  it  can  help 
you  even  though  you  may  consider  yourself 
a  sophisticated  buyer  of  goods  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan. 

v  Here,  for  instance,  are  typical  credit 
oharges  translated  into  terms  of  the  simple 
annual  interest  rates  they  represent. 

Assume  your  charges  are  based  on  the 
initial  amount  you  owe  and  are  included  in 
12  eqmd  monthly  installments.  Then: 

If  your  yearly  charge  is  $4  per  $100  or  4 
percent,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  7.4  per¬ 
cent.  \ 

If  your  yearly  charge  is  $6  per  $100  or  6 
percent,  yourS.  simple  annual  rate  is  11.1 
percent.  \ 

If  your  yearly \harge  is  $8  per  $100  or  8 
percent,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  14.8  per¬ 
cent.  \ 

If  your  yearly  chargk  is  $10  per  $100  or  10 
percent,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  18.5 
percent.  \ 

If  your  yearly  charge  is  iSpercent  a  month, 
your  simple  annual  rate  is  23,2  percent. 

Or  assume  your  charges  areN^ased  only  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  your  loa\.  Then: 

If  your  unpaid  balance  chargV  is  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  a  month,  yoar  simple 
annual  rate  is  9  percent.  \ 

\ 
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If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  is  five- 
si^ths  of  1  percent  a  month,  your  simple 
annual  rate  is  10  percent. 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  is  1  percent 
a  moirtfi,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  12  per¬ 
cent. 

If  yourVmpaid  balance  charge  is  1%  per¬ 
cent  a  mols^th,  your  simple  annual  rate  is 
15  percent. 

If  your  unp\id  balance  charge  is  1  y2  per¬ 
cent  a  month,  \y°ur  simple  annual  rate  is 
18  percent. 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  is  2  y2  per¬ 
cent  a  months,  yom^  simple  annual  rate  is 
30  percent. 

A  fundamental  objective  of  the  consumer 
organizations  establishecKin  the  White  House 
in  recent  years  is  to  upgrade  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  to  help  families  thX  Nation  over  by 
publicizing  the  basic  rules  an  sound  buy¬ 
ing,  borrowing,  building,  saving  and  invest¬ 
ing.  As  Mrs.  Peterson  says,  \ne  of  our 
missions  is  to  And  ways  to  reaclAand  teach 
consumers,  particularly  those  wlm  must 
make  every  dollar  count.”  This  “Consumer’s 
Quick  Credit  Guide”  superbly  fits  in  wKh  the 
objective. 

The  truth  in  lending  bill,  which  Senior 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  has  bee 
urging  for  years,  is  still  stalled  in  CongressN 
There  is  no  law  which  would  force  lenders  to 
tell  you  the  dollar  cost  of  credit  or  the  sim¬ 
ple  annual  interest  rate  of  finance  charges. 

With  the  help  of  this  caliber  of  education 
material  you  can,  though,  do  a  good  job  on 
your  own  of  finding  out  the  “truth 
in  lending.” 

By  preparing  this  simple  guide,  by  arrang¬ 
ing  to  have  it  widely  distributed  and  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  it,  Mrs.  Peterson’s  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  performing  a  valuable  service  for 
millions  of  American  families. 


EXCESSIVE  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  other  Senators,  Congressmen,  Gov¬ 
ernors,  and  oil  industry  representatives, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
serious  and  deteriorating  condition  of 
our  domestic  oil  industry.  Excessive  oil 
imports  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  existing  situation. 

Excessive  oil  imports  have  greatly  re¬ 
duced  employment  in  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  thus  damaging  our  national  econ¬ 
omy.  Exploration,  drilling,  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  also  have  steadily  de¬ 
clined,  with  a  resulting  decline  in  oil 
reserves. 

The  serious  situation  confronting  the 
industry  makes  questionable  the  early/ 
economic  development  of  the  vast 
shale  reserves  of  Utah,  Colorado,  /nd 
Wyoming. 

The  coal  industry,  too,  is  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  excessive  imports  of  petroleum 
which  compete  for  the  fuel  ajra  energy 
markets. 

In  a  related  detrimental^ fleet  to  our 
domestic  economy,  the  heavy  purchases 
of  oversea  oil  are  responsible  for  a  tre¬ 
mendous  drain  on  our/gold  reserves. 

Recently,  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  Aryferica  presented  to 
President  Johnsont  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  iVstrong  and  meritorious 
case  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  oil 
imports.  Sufteen  Senators,  including 
myself,  joined  in  a  bipartisan  appeal  to 
the  President  for  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  oil  imports.  Other  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  I  am  certain,  addressed 
individual  appeals  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Gov¬ 


ernors  of  some  20  States  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  a  telegram  requesting  his 
assistance  in  establishing  “oil  import 
quotas  which  comply  with  the  congres¬ 
sional  mandate  aimed  at  insuring  con¬ 
tinued  domestic  exploration  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  domestic  supplies  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  national  security.” 

In  letters  and  telegrams,  many  private 
citizens  expressed  their  convictions  fa¬ 
voring  lowered  oil  imports. 

Yet,  despite  the  overwhelming  justifi¬ 
cation  and  support  for  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  oil  imports,  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration  on  June  25  announced  an 
increase  of  70,000  barrels  daily  in  oil 
imports,  excluding  residual  fuel  oil,  into 
the  United  States  for  the  last  half  of 
1964. 

As  a  result  of  this  total  disregard  of 
the  very  serious  situation,  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  faces  a  crisis  which  will  be 
particularly  acute  during  the  next  3 
months.  The  Independent  Petroleum 
Producers  view  the  situation  as  being  so 
serious  as  to  require  immediate  emer¬ 
gency  action. 

Accordingly,  on  July  7, 1964,  in  a  letter 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent\Petroleum  Association  of  America 
the  petroleum  producers  urged  Secret; 
Udall  \o  take  emergency  action  wfijfiin 
his  authority  under  the  import  program. 
Specifically,  the  letter  recommended  that 
no  more  trnrn  40  percent  of  the  Jrotal  im¬ 
port  allocations  for  the  last  h/flf  of  1964 
be  permitted  \luring  July,  ymgust,  and 
September,  witK  the  remaining  60  per¬ 
cent  assigned  to  the  last  ^months  of  the 
year.  This  reques\recognizes  the  lower 
demand  for  petroleunr  products  during 
the  summer  monthgvjhan  during  the 
winter  heating  mooxhs\  The  letter  also 
urged  the  Department  Defense  to 
forego  the  importation  of  No  ,000  barrels 
daily  of  jet  fu^l  and  gasolinK  which  are 
readily  available  in  the  UnitecrStates. 

Together/  these  requested  emergency 
actions  Would  reduce  imports  Nduring 
July,  August,  and  September  by  \bout 
200,001/  barrels  daily.  Although  \his 
wouha  constitute  limited  and  tempor; 
reli/rt,  it  would  ease  the  serious  oversup' 
p)y  situation  now  facing  the  industry. 

The  domestic  oil  industry  has  been 
'forced  to  cut  back  production  by  about 
300,000  barrels  daily,  since  March.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  imports  should  share 
in  this  burden. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Udall,  Mr. 
True  urges  reconsideration  of  the  May  25 
recommendations  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Producers  of  America,  and 
points  out  that  the  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  domestic  producers  will  become  more 
and  more  critical  unless  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  along  those  lines  is  taken.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  emergency  measures  are  im¬ 
perative,  to  ease  the  burden  temporarily 
over  the  next  6  months. 

The  facts  require  immediate  action  to 
assist  the  domestic  petroleum  industry. 
I  have  written  Secretary  Udall  to  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  the  emergency  proposal  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Petroleum  Producers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  also  done,  and  have  also  urged  a 
thorough  review  of  the  entire  mandatory 
oil  import  program,  with  a  view  to  cur¬ 


tailing  future  imports.  I  cannot  over¬ 
stress  the  widespread  importance  of  the, 
domestic  petroleum  industry  to  both  tl 
peacetime  economy  and  the  natioi 
security.  We  must  have  a  healthw/in- 
dustry;  and  the  time  for  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  is  now. 


IMPORTS  OP  WOOL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
completely  understandable  suggestion 
has  been  made — namely,  that  the  beef, 
veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  import  limita¬ 
tion  bill,  H.R.  1839,  be  amended  so  as 
to  include  wool  products.  This  is  un¬ 
derstandable,  because  the  industry  is 
seriously  depressed  economically,  in 
great  part  because  of  excessive  imports. 
This,  of  course,  has  a  depressing  effect 
on  woolgrowers. 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given 
to  this  proposal  by  the  woolgrowers, 
among  others.  However,  this  step  will 
not  be  taken  now.  But  if  the  Johnson 
administration  does  not  soon  take  deci¬ 
sive  action  to  relieve  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  the  only  alternative  will  be  legisla¬ 
tive  action. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA¬ 
SHORE  WINS  APPROVAL  OF  THE 

NATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
almost  2  years  ago — on  September  28, 
1962 — the  bill  I  introduced,  to  create  a 
national  seashore  recreation  area  on 
Padre  Island,  off  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas, 
was  signed  into  law. 

Padre  Island  today  is  already  achiev¬ 
ing  increased  national  fame,  with  81 V2 
miles  of  island  seashore  preserved  by 
the  87th  Congress,  and  follow-up  action 
by  the  Texas  State  Legislature.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  resort  areas  in  the  world. 

On  Thursday,  July  9,  1964,  the  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Times  printed  a  whole  page 
article  about  this  wonderful  national 
seashore  recreation  area.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ing  the  fondest  hopes  of  those  of  us  who 
worked  for  over  4  years  to  bring  it  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti¬ 
cle — published  in  the  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
jtate  Times — captioned  “Padre  Island 
Msts  Some  of  Everything  for  Beach 
Vacation”  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folloVs: 

[From  the^Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times, 
July  9,  1964] 

Padre  IslandNUoasts  Some  of  Everything 
for NBeach  Vacation 
(By Nan  Hardesty) 

There  are  not  rmmy  prime  vacation  spots 
left  in  the  United  Stipes  which  are  not  over¬ 
crowded  or  overcormmercialized — or  over¬ 
rated — but  one  not  far  mam  Louisiana  which 
entirely  escapes  those  NteSories  is  Padre 
Island. 

This  long  sliver  of  sand  iN°cated  off  the 
Texas  coast,  and  it  offers  everj\hing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  the  family  could  wan  oaf  interested 
in  “a  trip  to  the  beach” — 110  mnes  of  sand, 
an  almost  perpetual  sea  breeze,  \ood  surf 
fishing,  fabulous  shell  collecting  aiNbeach- 
combing,  long  fishing  piers,  beautiful  sand 
dunes,  and  the  choice  between  a  ty^aily 
crowded  beach  or  absolute  privacy,  witnVic- 
commodations  ranging  from  a  tent  on  Ne 
lonely  beach  to  first-class  resort  motels. 
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An  editorial  published  in  the  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  Intermountain  of  July  2, 1964,  be¬ 
gins  with  this  sentence: 

Beyond  the  death  of  the  man,  bad  news 
e!\ough,  the  loss  of  Lynn  Crandall  is  like 
thd\burning  of  an  irreplaceable  library. 

that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
full  atNdiis  point  in  the  Record. 

There^aeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orden^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Xtermountaln,  July  2,  1964] 
Th\  Watermaster 

Beyond  the  deseUr  of  the  man,  bad  news 
enough,  the  loss  ol  Lynn  Crandall  is  like 
the  burning  of  an  irreplaceable  library. 

For  more  than  40  ye\rs,  29  of  them  as  wa- 
termaster  over  the  1.2  million  acres  of  Snake 
River  District  36,  Crandal\amasKed  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Snake  River\  He  knew  more 
than  the  numbers.  The  ri^r  was  a  living 
thing  to  Crandall  and  he  hack  a  feel  of  the 
stream  that  no  other  man  achieved. 

You  could  always  ask  Lynn  Crandall.  Now 
you  can’t. 

When  less  imaginative  men  still^reated 
the  stream’s  flow  as  so  much  water^Xhan 
dall  was  spelling  out  the  importance  oil  the 
return  flow  to  the  river  from  irrigationNdi- 
version.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  de 
snowfalls  above  Idaho  Falls,  he  knew  tha: 
the  underground  runoff  was  great  and  was 
as  reliable  and  replenishable  as  the  river 
itself. 

Crandall  had  little  patience  for  the  sort  of 
arithmetic  that  treated  each  storage  and 
generation  project  as  something  apart — the 
technique  used  to  scuttle  Burns  Creek  Dam, 
for  example — and  was  too  possessed  by  the 
thought  of  the  river’s  unused  potential  to 
accept  an  argument  that  a  given  project 
was  right  or  wrong  because  of  its  sponsors. 

In  conversation  he  could  describe  changes 
in  climate,  flora  and  fauna  occasioned  by  the 
storage  and  use  of  the  water  of  the  Snake, 
and  had  ideas  about  taking  greater  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  changes  than  we  do. 

We  are  confident  that  much  of  what  he 
knew  lies  uncompiled  in  personal  corre¬ 
spondence,  in  his  files  and  in  the  records  of 
District  36,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  TJ.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  area’s  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  in  nooks  and  crannies  around 
Idaho  Falls.  The  agencies,  the  State  of 
Idaho,  his  survivors  and  his  alma  mater, 
Cornell  University,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  find  a  way,  among  them,  to  gather  up  th 
record  left  by  the  man  who  gave  specij 
meaning  to  the  title  of  “Watermaster. 
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who  love  the  beauties  of  nature  owe  a 
debt  to  this  newspaper’s  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  of  July  28,  1964] 

The  Dunes  Again 

There  is  some  implausible  good  news 
about  Indiana  dunes,  the  matchless  recre¬ 
ation  area  on  Lake  Michigan  that  has  been 
threatened  by  industrial  bulldozers.  On 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  is 
due  to  take  up  a  compromise  bill  that  would 
create  an  Indiana  dunes  lakeshore  area,  thus 
saving  forever  a  good  part  of  this  recreational 
beach  which  nature  has  providentially  placed 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  9.5  million  people 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  problem  in  the  past  is  that  the  bill 
was  supported  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
and  by  conservation  groups,  but  opposed  by 
powerful  steel  companies  and  almost  all  of 
the  Indiana  delegation  in  Congress.  How¬ 
ever,  a  compromise  formula  has  been  evolved 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  conservationists,  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  to  both  Senators  fror 
Indiana,  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Hartke  (wl 
incidentally,  deserve  immense  credit  for  tak¬ 
ing  a  positive  attitude  to  the  problgjn  of 
saving  the  dunes) . 

Under  the  bill,  a  lakeshore  are^of  10.8 
iles  of  shoreline  and  11,292  acre^vould  be 
cfVated,  including  2,182  acres  andr3  miles  of 
shote  line  already  set  aside  in  / State  park. 

The 'Rational  Park  Service  estimates  that 
it  wo™  cost  $19  million  d^ing  the  first  5 
years  t^acquire  the  land,  zAd  $5.8  million  to 
develop  tlae  area.  This  is  A  modest  sum  that 
would  beNmply  repaid/' in  years  ahead  by 
the  pleasures  the  area^an  afford  in  a  con¬ 
gested  urban  legion. 

If  the  SenatXcoonnittee  approves  the  bill 
action  by  the  vH/ple  Senate  is  likely — and 
enactment  of  j^ir^lar  legislation  by  the 
House  would  1 te  alNeast  an  outside  possi¬ 
bility.  The  Bause  is V  worthy  one,  and  the 
broad  support  for  the  Senate  bill  auspicious. 

A  nudge  firom  the  WhiX  House  might  just 
prove  the  key  to  saving  Nie  dunes  in  this 
session^:  Congress. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ''President,  is 
tl yfve  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temaaore.  Is 
'there  further  morning  business  ^If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  /AKE- 
SHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  published  today,  tire  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  heralds  the  likelihood  that  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  soon,  perhaps  tomorrow,  will 
favorably  report  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na¬ 
tional  Lakeshore  bin.  The  widespread 
support  for  this  hfll  shows  that  favor¬ 
able  committee  action  should  come;  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  it  will. 

The  Washington  Post  is  a  stalwart 
friend  of  th^r  Indiana  Dunes  and  of  con¬ 
servation  in  general.  If  we  are  soon  able 
to  get  committee  approval  and  Senate 
passage/of  S.  2249,  that  will  be  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  long  and  consistent 
interest  which  the  Washington  Post  and 
several  other  of  the  Nation’s  great  news- 
fpers  have  maintained  in  saving  the 
Junes.  Conservationists  and  all  people 


MEAT  IMPORTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  with¬ 
out  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  interested 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment  and  4  hours  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  COTTON. 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  When  the  Senator 
says  “each  amendment,”  is  that  con¬ 
fined  to  the  amendments  now  at  the  desk 
or  does  it  permit  new  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  refers  to 
any  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding. 

If  he  will  yield  further,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  not 
taking  the  time  out  of  the  time  under 
limitation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  yield  myself  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  they  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  orig¬ 
inal  text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  bill  as 
amended  will  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  clarifying  statement 
and  inserting  statements  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Record. 

During  the  week  of  July  6 — specifically, 
on  July  9 — the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  beef  import  legis¬ 
lation  being  brought  before  the  Senate. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  take  this  legislation  up 
during  the  week  of  July  6,  but  that  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  “hold” — at  least  one 
“hold” — on  the  bill  on  the  Republican 
side,  because  a  certain  Senator — and 
there  may  have  been  others — wanted  to 
be  at  the  Republican  convention  begin¬ 
ning  on  July  10,  it  was  felt  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  courtesies  should  be  extended. 
Therefore,  at  that  time,  during  the  week 
of  July  6,  when  the  leadership  initially 
had  intended  to  bring  up  this  proposal,  it 
was  considered  not  proper  to  do  so.  As 
a  result,  it  was  brought  up  yesterday, 
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which  gave  the  Senate  the  first  available 
opportunity  to  consider  this  most  im¬ 
portant  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself,  under 
date  of  July  9,  1964,  on  page  15653  of  the 
Record,  in  columns  2  and  3,  under  the 
heading  “Amendment  of  Tariff  Act  of 
1930 — Regulation  of  Importation  of 
Beef,”  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  op  Tariff  Act  of  1930 — Regu¬ 
lation  of  Importation  of  Beef 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  announced  that  in 
the  week  of  July  20,  the  Senate  would  take 
up  Calendar  No.  1105,  H.R.  1839,  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds 
which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States.  I  understand  that  the  bill 
contains  other  items;  and  I  thought  that 
perhaps  the  majority  leader  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  rest  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  there  is  much  more 
to  H.R.  1839  than  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds. 

The  bill  considers  the  question  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef  into  the  United  States,  im¬ 
ports  which  reached  an  exorbitant  level  last 
year,  so  that  they  comprised  11  percent  of  the 
total. 

This  year,  imports  are  down  to  approxi¬ 
mately  the  amount  I  endeavored  to  bring 
them  to  under  the  Mansfield  amendment; 
namely,  the  average  of  the  past  5  years,  1959 
to  1963,  inclusive.  This  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  imports  from  1 1  percent  to  around 
6  percent.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
imports  of  beef  will  be  below  the  6-percent 
level  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  that  this 
situation  will  very  likely  continue  into  next 
year,  as  well.  This  is  because  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  principally  have  found  that 
there  is  a  demand  in  Western  European  mar¬ 
kets,  primarily,  for  their  cutter  stock,  and 
also  because,  despite  overproduction  and 
overfeeding  in  this  country,  there  happens 
to  be  a  world  shortage  of  meat,  and  we  are 
finding  new  markets  in  France  and  Italy  and, 
I  believe,  most  recently,  in  Israel. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture  is  spending  close  to  $100  million  in  the 
buying  of  domestic  beef.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  purchased  on  the  order  of  100 
million  pounds  of  domestically  produced 
beef.  All  Defense  Department  purchases  of 
beef  for  Western  Europe,  which  used  to  be 
in  the  large  part  from  the  Western  European 
countries,  are  now  made  in  this  country. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  have  submitted 
is  better  than  the  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  ] . 

It  had  been  my  intention,  as  the  minority 
leader  is  well  aware,  to  call  up  the  bill  this 
week,  because  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  On  last  Monday,  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  cleared  it,  as 
well.  However,  because  a  good  many  Repub¬ 
licans  were  interested,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  in  what  is  transpiring  and  will  tran¬ 
spire  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  deemed  not 
advisable  to  bring  up  the  bill  this  week, 
and  at  their  requests  its  consideration  was 
postponed.  However,  as  I  announced  earlier, 
sometime  after  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
July  20  the  bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  consideration  and  debate. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cor¬ 
respondence  which  I  have  had  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Tar¬ 
iff  Commission,  and  stock  growers  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  certain  other 
material  be  incorporated  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  October  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  :  The  Department 
has  been  closely  watching  developments  in 
the  importation  of  beef  and  veal.  However, 
since  receiving  your  letter  of  September  17 
we  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  situation 
and  the  enclosed  material  presents  the 
specific  statistical  information  you  have  re¬ 
quested. 

As  is  shown  in  tables  1  and  2,  both  imports 
and  domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal 
have  been  increasing.  However,  during  most 
years  since  1956  imports  have  increased  at  a 
faster  rate  than  has  production,  and  in  1962 
they  equaled  10.6  percent  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  Thus  far  in  1963  both  imports  and 
domestic  production  are  higher  than  during 
the  same  months  in  1962  with  the  result  that 
imports  continue  to  be  about  10  percent  of 
domestic  production. 

Domestic  consumption  of  beef  and  veal 
also  has  increased  over  the  past  several  years. 
In  1962,  per  capita  consumption  exceeded 
that  in  1958  by  more  than  6  pounds. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  observed 
the  growing  magnitude  of  imports  and  the 
price  pressures  in  the  fed  cattle  market,  and 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  imports  are 
the  primary  cause  of  lower  fed  cattle  prices. 
We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  as  im¬ 
ports  are  only  one  of  several  factors  involved. 
Meat  and  cattle  prices  appear  to  respond 
mainly  to  changes  in  domestic  meat  and 
cattle  supplies  as  well  as  to  other  factors 
such  as  changes  in  consumer  incomes. 
Further,  price  trends  in  the  past  indicate 
that  the  market  for  fed  beef  is,  to  an  im¬ 
portant  extent,  separate  from  the  market  for 
nonfed  beef.  Thus,  the  major  factor  in¬ 
fluencing  the  price  of  fed  beef  is  the  supply 
of  this  fed  beef.  Likewise,  the  principal 
factor  affecting  the  price  of  cow  beef  is  the 
supply  of  such  beef,  although  the  price  of 
fed  beef  probably  places  an  upper  limit  on 
cow  beef  prices. 

Consequently,  we  would  expect  nearly  all 
of  the  impact  of  the  current  beef  imports  to 
be  felt  in  the  cow  beef  market.  Over  four- 
fifths  of  the  beef  and  veal  imported  in  1962 
was  of  fairly  low  quality  and  was  used  in  the 
production  of  processed  meat  products 
rather  than  being  retailed  directly  as  fresh 
meat.  Basically,  these  imports  were  com¬ 
parable  in  quality  with  domestic  cow  beef, 
and  were  used  for  the  same  general  pur-' 
poses.  Nevertheless,  prices  of  utility  cows 
have  remained  moderately  high  and  stable 
since  1960,  despite  the  heavy  imports  during 
this  period.  Late  September  quotations  this 
year  show  that  prices  are  continuing  at  about 
1962  levels.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
is  that  domestic  slaughter  of  cows  has  de¬ 
clined  as  cattlemen  have  continued  to  build 
up  herds  with  the  result  that  the  supply  of 
cow  beef  from  domestic  slaughter  also  has 
declined,  as  is  shown  in  chart  1  and  table  3. 
Domestic  cow  slaughter  over  the  past  3  years 
has  been  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Consequently,  total  supply  of  cow  beef,  in¬ 
cluding  both  domestic  production  and  im¬ 
ports,  now  is  about  the  same  as  the  annual 


average  from  1954  to  1957,  and  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  of  course,  it  is  lower. 

With  respect  to  fed  beef — which  accounts 
for  the  principal  part  of  total  domestic  com¬ 
mercial  slaughter — price  developments  do  not 
support  the  view  that  imports  have  depressed 
prices.  Year-to-year  changes  in  fed  cattle 
prices  now  seem  to  be  as  fully  explained  by 
changes  in  domestic  fed  beef  production  as 
were  price  movements  in  earlier  years  when 
imports  were  lower.  Even  the  sharp  drop  in 
fed  cattle  prices  over  the  past  several  months 
has  been  associated  with  an  upturn  in  fed 
cattle  slaughter  and  continued  heavy  mar¬ 
ketings  of  certain  competing  products.  The 
information  in  chart  2  and  in  table  3  shows 
the  relationship  between  the  price  of  choice 
steers  and  fed  beef  production  over  the  past 
several  years.  Further,  the  conclusion  that 
recent  levels  of  imports  have  had  a  negligible 
impact  on  fed  cattle  prices  seems  reasonable, 
since  only  a  small  quantity  of  imported  beef 
and  veal  competes  directly  with  fed  beef  at 
retail,  and  since  cow  prices  have  remained 
fairly  stable. 

No  doubt  imports  have  had  some  impact  on 
the  domestic  markets  for  cows.  It  appears 
that  prices  of  canners,  cutters,  and  utility 
animals  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  when 
prices  of  fed  steers  increased  in  late  1962  as 
they  might  have,  had  beef  and  veal  imports 
remained  at  1957  levels.  If  beef  and  veal  im¬ 
ports  were  now  at  1957  levels,  prices  for  such 
quality  animals  would  be  higher  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sharp  cutback  in  the  total  supply 
of  cow  beef. 

Nevertheless,  imports  have  helped  sustain 
a  strong  and  increasing  demand  for  process¬ 
ing  quality  beef  which  should  continue  when 
domestic  cow  beef  production  increases  as  it 
is  expected  to  do  at  a  later  point  in  the  cattle 
cycle.  Tills  increased  beef  consumption  may 
be  furthering  the  moderate  strengthening  of 
the  demand  for  beef  observed  in  recent  years 
as  consumers  have  eaten  more  beef  relative 
to  lamb  and  pork.  Furthermore,  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  U.S.  farmers  from  sales  of  cattle 
and  calves  has  been  and  continues  to  be  high 
in  spite  of  high  levels  of  imports.  In  1962 
cash  receipts  of  U.S.  farmers  from  marketings 
of  cattle  and  calves  totaled  $8.1  billion,  a 
record  high,  and  about  $700  million  higher 
than  in  1960.  Present  indications  are  that 
income  in  1963  will  approximate  that  received 
in  1962. 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  information 
raises  a  real  question  regarding  a  moratorium 
or  quota  on  beef  imports  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition,  the  adoption  of  such  re¬ 
strictive  measures  might  generate  greater 
difficulties  in  our  present  strenuous  effort  to 
moderate  international  trade  restrictions  and 
expand  foreign  markets.  All  told,  this  is  now 
a  five  billion  dollar  market  for  American  farm 
products.  Beef  and  other  livestock  products 
account  for  over  $300  million  of  this  total. 

We  realize  that  the  cattle  cycle  is  now 
entering  an  important  phase.  Ranges  are 
carrying  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
animals.  Large  increases  in  the  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  have  taken  place.  In  such 
periods  livestock  marketings  and  prices  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  any  change  in  physi¬ 
cal  or  economic  conditions.  For  example,  if 
widespread  drought  developed  next  year,  it 
would  precipitate  heavy  marketings,  and 
could  exert  a  sharp  downward  pressure  on 
prices.  Special  measures  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  that  time  if  such  conditions  devel¬ 
oped  and  imports  continued  to  increase. 
Judging  from  the  past,  however,  imports 
would  be  expected  to  decline  under  such 
circumstances  even  though  no  additional  im¬ 
port  controls  were  imposed. 

We  shall  continue  to  appraise  changes  in 
the  cattle  industry  carefully  and  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  additional  information  regard¬ 
ing  prices  and  imports  if  you  would  care  to 
have  us  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 
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October  17,  1963 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  days  I  have  been  studying  over  your 
letter  of  October  8,  1963,  and  the  attached 
statistical  information.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  a  very  complete  and  thorough  report 
on  the  beef  and  cattle  import  situation. 

Your  report  raises  several  important  points 
pertaining  to  the  relationship  between  fed 
cattle  prices  and  American  farm  products  in 
the  world  market.  While  your  report  recom¬ 
mends  jigainst  the  imposition  of  import 
quotas  or  trade  restrictions  on  beef  and  cattle 
it  does  little  to  reassure  the  domestic  live¬ 
stock  producer  in  the  United  States.  As  I 
indicated  to  you  in  my  previous  correspond¬ 
ence  the  price  of  cattle  and  beef  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  the  dominant  issue  in  areas  of 
the  Nation  dependent  on  a  ranching  econ¬ 
omy. 

As  the  importers  continue  to  take  a  bigger 
share  of  the  domestic  market  and  when 
there  is  no  material  improvement  in  cattle 
and  beef  prices  it  is  very  difficult  to  impress 
the  stockgrowers  that  the  situation  is  stable 
and  not  fraught  with  economic  difficulty. 

I  again  urge  you  to  review  the  situation  to 
determine  how  we  might  best  give  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Nation  some  as¬ 
surances  that  these  conditions  will  improve 
and  that  the  domestic  industry  will  receive 
the  necessary  protection  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Any  additional  comments  you  might  care 
to  make  at  this  time  would  be  appreciated. 
I  would  appreciate  your  giving  me  a  quar¬ 
terly  report  on  the  prices  and  imports  of 
beef  and  cattle. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

P.S. — It  is  my  understanding  that  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  American  Cattlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  seeking  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the 
question  of  excessive  frozen  beef  imports  but 
that  no  success  has  been  achieved.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  negotiations  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government  basis  would  be  more 
preferable. 

Regards. 

M.M. 


October  17,  1963. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  XJ.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  recent  visits  to 
Montana  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
Issues  with  farmers  and  ranchers  of  my  State. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise  the  major  topic  of 
concern  has  not  been  the  status  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  farm  program  or  whether  or 


not  there  would  be  a  1965  wheat  program 
but  rather  the  declining  income  of  the  live¬ 
stock  producers  and  the  increasing  amount 
of  imported  cattle  and  frozen  beef  products. 

The  ranchers  consider  imports  a  real  threat 
and  firmly  believe  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  price  decline.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  several  occasions.  Attached  is  the  latest 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
which  goes  into  the  matter  in  some  detail. 
The  Secretary  does  not  feel  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  merits  import  controls.  As  you  know, 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  is  similarly  dis¬ 
posed. 

At  first  glance  it  may  not  seem  unreason¬ 
able  that  the  imports  should  have  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  of  the  domestic  market, 
but  it  gives  rise  to  additional  considerations. 
First,  the  rancher  does  consider  the  matter 
very  serious.  What  concerns  me  the  most  is 
that  the  foreign  markets  have  consistently 
been  permitted  to  take  the  cream  off  the  top 
of  the  cattle  and  beef  market  and  every  time 
there  is  a  dip  in  prices  it  is  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducer  that  suffers. 

The  livestock  industry  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  West  and  their  interests 
merit  attention  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  ask 
that  this  entire  situation  be  reviewed  by  your 
committee  so  that  recommendations  in  be¬ 
half  of  improving  the  domestic  cattle  and 
beef  industry  will  be  forthcoming.  The  sit¬ 
uation  as  represented  in  graphs  and  charts 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  correspond  with  con¬ 
ditions  I  found  among  the  livestock  produc¬ 
ers  of  Montana  and  the  West. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  proposal 
can  be  worked  into  the  schedule  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

P.S. — It  is  my  understanding  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Cattlemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  have  been  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  seeking  to  bring  about  a  solution  to 
the  question  of  excessive  frozen  beef  imports 
but  that  no  success  has  been  achieved.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  negotiations  on  a 
govemment-to-government  basis  would  be 
more  preferable. 

Regards. 

M.M. 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

October  31,  1963. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
suggesting  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  review  the  entire  situation 
regarding  the  importation  of  cattle  and  fro¬ 
zen  beef  products  and  the  effect  that  imports 
have  had  on  prices  of  domestic  livestock. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  both  livestock  and  processed  meats 
has  increased  materially  in  recent  years. 
The  data  submitted  to  you  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  shows  that  in  1962, 
1,232,000  head  of  livestock  were  imported  as 
compared  to  only  138,000  in  1952.  Similarly, 
imports  of  processed  meats  increased  from 
429  million  pounds  in  1952  to  1,445  million 
pounds  in  1962.  The  data  also  show  that 
imports  as  a  percentage  of  total  U.S.  meat 
production  has  increased  from  4.4  percent  in 
1952  to  10.6  percent  in  1962. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  in  recent 
years  has  caused  me  some  concern,  just  as 
many  livestock  producers  are  concerned.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  discussed  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  several  occasions,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  being  yesterday.  Department  officials 
share  my  concern,  although,  as  I  understand 
it,  they  feel  that  while  imports  have  in¬ 
creased  materially  in  recent  years,  the  effect 
on  fed-cattle  prices  has  been  negligible. 
Whether  this  is  so  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
do  present  a  strong  case  for  their  point  of 
view. 

The  livestock  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
feel  that  the  effect  has  been  material,  and 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  limit 
imports. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  would  prefer  that  there  be  some  sort 
of  a  voluntary  control  or  allocation  as  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  principal  ex¬ 
porters  of  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
rather  than  attempting  to  achieve  their  ob¬ 
jective  through  legislation.  I  endorse  this 
point  of  view  and  have  made  suggestions 
along  this  line  to  Department  officials. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  meeting  between  Department  officials 
and  leaders  in  the  livestock  industry  took 
place  on  October  29  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  entire  import  situation.  The 
Department  feels  that  in  this  way  a  closer 
understanding  will  result.  Department  of¬ 
ficials  further  inform  me  that  they  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  leading  export 
countries  for  a  reasonable  import  level. 

It  is  my  intent  to  request  from  the  De¬ 
partment  officials  a  complete  report  on  the 
results  of  this  latest  meeting.  Upon  receipt 
of  this  report  I  feel  that  we  will  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  judge  the  case  on  its  merits. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report  I  will  again 
contact  you  in  regard  to  your  request.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  this  matter  could 
be  decided  between  the  leaders  of  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  without  the  necessity  for  a  public 
hearing. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman. 


Table  1. —  U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef  compared  with  U.S.  production,  by  year,  1950-62 — Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 


Year 

Imports 

U.S.  ’ 
meat 
produc¬ 
tion  » 

Imports 
as  a 

percent¬ 
age  of 
produc¬ 
tion 

Per 
capita 
supply 
of  beef 
and 
veal 4 

Year 

Imports 

U.S. 
meat 
produc¬ 
tion  * 

Imports 
as  a 

percent¬ 
age  of 
produc¬ 
tion 

Per 
capita 
supply 
of  beef 
and 
veal 4 

Live  animals 

Meat 1 

Total 2 

Live  animals 

Meat 1 

Total 4 

Number 

Meat 

equiv¬ 

alent 

Number 

Meat 

equiv¬ 

alent 

1960 . . . . . 

1951  . 

1952  . . . 

1953  _  . 

1954  _ 

1955  . . 

1956  . . 

Thousand 

head 

438 

220 

138 

177 

71 

296 

141 

MiUion 

pounds 

157 

91 

47 

62 

35 

93 

43 

Million 

pounds 

348 

484 

429 

271 

232 

229 

211 

Million 

pounds 

605 

575 

476 

333 

267 

322 

254 

Million 
pounds 
10, 764 
9,896 
10,  819 

13,  953 

14,  610 
15, 147 
16,  094 

Percent 

4.7 

5.8 

4.4 

2.4 

1.8 
2.1 
1.6 

74.0 

67.6 

71.7 

89.2 

91.3 
93.2 

96.8 

1957  . 

1958  . - 

1959  . . 

1960  . 

1961  . . . . . 

1962  _ _ _ 

January-June  1963 _ 

Thousand 

head 

703 
1,126 
688 
645 
1,023 
1,  232 
613 

Million 

pounds 

221 

340 

191 

163 

250 

280 

109 

Million 

pounds 

395 

909 

1,063 

775 

1,037 

1,  445 
738 

Million 

pounds 

616 

1,249 

1,254 

938 

1,  287 
1,725 
847 

Million 

pounds 

15,728 

14,  516 
14,588 

15,  835 

16,  341 
16,  311 

8,462 

Percent 

3.9 
8.6 
8.  6 

5.9 

7.9 
10.6 
10.0 

95.0 

90.1 

89.1 
92.8 
96.0 
96.7 
4a  2 

1  Estimated  at  63  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  imports  of  cattle.  »  Total  production  (Including  farm  slaughter). 

!  Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  carcass  weight  4  Commercial  beef  and  veal  production  plus  beef  and  veal  imports  per  capita. 

equivalent. 
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Table  2. —  U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef  compared  with  U.S.  production,  by  months,  1958-63 — Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

1958 

Imports1 - - - . . 

86 

90 

79 

94 

96 

95 

123 

112 

123 

121 

Ill 

120 

1.249 

Domestic  production 2  _  _  ...  - 

1,317 

1,046 

1,076 

1, 113 

1,152 

1, 169 

1,244 

1, 171 

1,  242 

1,323 

1,059 

1, 174 

14, 086 

Imports  as  percent  ol  domestic  production-. . 

6.5 

8.6 

7.3 

8.4 

8.3 

8.  1 

9.9 

9.6 

9.9 

9.1 

10.5 

10.2 

8.9 

1959 

Imports 1 _  _  .  — 

103 

88 

79 

108 

115 

131 

108 

114 

143 

86 

73 

106 

1.254 

Domestic  production 2  -  ..  _ 

1,202 

1,013 

1,102 

1,  172 

1, 141 

1, 185 

1,246 

1,159 

1,264 

1,278 

1, 160 

1,  240 

14. 162 

Imports  as  percent  of  domestic  production . . 

8.6 

8.7 

7.2 

9.3 

10.  1 

11. 1 

8.7 

9.8 

11.3 

6.8 

6.3 

8.5 

8.9 

1960 

Imports  1 . . .  .  - . .  . .  . 

73 

72 

74 

90 

72 

76 

85 

113 

81 

64 

62 

76 

938 

Domestic  production  2 _ _ 

1.275 

1, 162 

1,284 

1, 141 

1,279 

1,332 

1,251 

1,406 

1,399 

1,  360 

1,  281 

1,229 

15,  399 

Imports  as  percent  of  domestic  production. ..  .  . 

5.7 

6.2 

6.8 

7.9 

5.6 

5.7 

6.8 

8.0 

5.8 

4.7 

4.8 

6.2 

6. 1- 

1961 

Imports  1  .. - - - - - 

75 

66 

80 

99 

78 

111 

117 

153 

111 

134 

151 

112 

1,287 

Domestic  production  2 _  .  -  .  _ 

1,316 

1. 159 

1,324 

1,  209 

1,400 

1,412 

1,279 

1,433 

1,352 

1,427 

1,321 

1,240 

15, 890 

Imports  as  percent  of  domestic  production _ 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

8.2 

5.6 

7.9 

9.1 

10.7 

8.2 

9.4 

11.4 

9.0 

8. 1 

1962 

Imports1 . .  . .  ..  .  . . -- 

121 

98 

170 

119 

99 

119 

118 

182 

168 

165 

191 

176 

1,725 

Domestic  production 2  _  .  _  .. 

1,409 

1, 180 

1,310 

1,212 

1,  391 

1,348 

1,360 

1,429 

1,275 

1,450 

1,288 

1,  215 

15, 867 

Imports  as  percent  of  domestic  production _ 

8.6 

.8.3 

13.0 

9.8 

7.1 

8.8 

8.7 

12.7 

13.2 

11.4 

14.8 

14.5 

10.9 

1963  3 

121 

175 

158 

119 

149 

125 

3  847 

1,424 

8.5 

1,230 

14.2 

1,344 

11.8 

1,  369 
8.7 

1,470 

10.1 

1,373 

9.1 

- 

3  8, 216 
8 10.3 

1  Beef,  veal,  and  meat  equivalent  of  live  cattle  and  calf  imports. 

2  Commercial  beef  and  veal  production.  (Does  not  include  farm  slaughter,  which  is 
ncluded  in  table  1.) 


3  6  months. 


Table  3. —  U.S.  production  of  fed  beef  and  veal,  and  cow  beef,  and  imports  and  prices,  1947-63 


Year 

U.S.  pro¬ 
duction, 
fed  beef 
and  veal 1 

U.S.  pro¬ 
duction, 
cow  beef 1 

Imports, 
beef  and 
veal 2 

Cow  beef 
production 
plus 
imports 

Utility 
cow  prices, 
Chicago 

Choice 
steer  prices, 
Chicago 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Dollars  per 
hundred 

J Dollars  per 
hundred 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1947 . - 

7, 564 

4,  025 

64 

4,089 

14.  26 

26.22 

1948 . 

6,495 

3, 594 

356 

3,950 

19.  49 

30.  96 

1949 . - 

7,  412 

2, 970 

254 

3, 224 

16.33 

26.07 

1950 _ 

7.235 

3, 160 

505 

3,655 

19.  36 

29.68 

1951 _ 

6,543 

2,  978 

575 

3, 553 

24.48 

35.  96 

1952 . 

7,  482 

2, 935 

476 

3.  411 

19.  53 

33. 18 

1953 . 

9,  760 

3,  746 

333 

4,  079 

12.  41 

24. 14 

1954 . 

10, 031 

4,121 

267 

4,449 

11.46 

24.  66 

Year 

U.S.  pro¬ 
duction, 
fed  beef 
and- veal 1 

U.S.  pro¬ 
duction, 
cow  beef 1 

Imports, 
beef  and 
veal 2 

Cow  beef 
production 
plus 
imports 

Utility 
cow  prices, 
Chicago 

Choice 
steer  prices, 
Chicago 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Dollars  per 
hundred 

Dollars  per 
hundred 

1955 . 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

10,251 

4,449 

322 

4,  771 

11.52 

23.16 

1956 . 

11,262 

4,369 

254 

4,623 

11.37 

22.  30 

1957 . 

11,208 

4,  086 

616 

4,702 

13.  61 

23.83 

1958 _ 

10,  894 

3,192 

1,249 

4,  441 

18.41 

27.42 

1959 . 

11,278 

2,  884 

1,254 

4,138 

17.  79 

27.83 

1960 _ 

12,  387 

3.  012 

938 

3,950 

15.68 

26.24 

1961 _ 

13,137 

2,753 

1,  287 

4,  040 

15.66 

24.65 

1962 _ 

12, 945 

2,922 

1,725 

4,  677 

15.  50 

27.67 

2  Includes  meat  equivalent  of  live  animals  imported. 


i  Estimated  from  total  commercial  slaughter. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  November  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  We  are  glad  to 
have  your  letter  of  October  17  concerning 
beef  imports,  and  agree  that  this  subject  is 
of  major  concern  to  the  domestic  cattle  in¬ 
dustry.  Many  cattlemen  feel  that  increased 
imports  this  year  over  last  are  the  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  decline  in  domestic  fed  cattle 
prices  since  July. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  we  are  again 
evaluating  this  matter.  As  part  of  this  re- 
evaluation,  the  Department  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cattlemen  to  a  meeting  here  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29  for  a  discussion  of  all  factors  affecting 
cattle  prices.  We  continue  to  feel,  as  we  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  cattlemen,  that  the  major 
factor  affecting  prices,  particularly  of  fed 
cattle,  is  the  pronounced  increase  in  do¬ 
mestic  production  this  year  as  compared  with 
last.  Domestic  production  of  fed  beef  this 
year  probably  will  exceed  1962  by  about  10 
percent.  Such  a  large  increase  cannot  be 
moved  into  domestic  consumption  without  a 
depressing  effect  on  prices. 

Nevertheless,  we  also  believe  that  increased 
production  does  not  account  fully  for  price 
declines  over  the  past  few  months.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  we  are  readying  material  to  be  used 
in  discussing  the  entire  subject  of  beef  im¬ 
ports  with  the  meats  group  of  the  General 


Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which  is 
meeting  later  this  month.  The  cattlemen 
likewise  are  developing  recommendations 
concerning  ways  by  which  imports  might  be 
controlled.  We  expect  to  have  another  meet¬ 
ing  with  them  probably  next  month  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these  recommendations,  as  well  as  other 
measures  which  might  strengthen  cattle 
prices  such  as  more  intensive  promotional 
work.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  efforts  will 
produce  a  solution  that  will  help  the  do¬ 
mestic  cattle  industry  without  jeopardizing 
our  efforts  to  broaden  international  trade. 
Some  of  the  beef  now  entering  the  United 
States  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Ire¬ 
land  might  instead  be  shipped  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  the  trade  restrictions  in  these  other 
countries  lowered. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
compilation  of  statistics  concerning  cattle 
and  beef.  We  will  transmit  information 
showing  prices  and  imports  for  future  quar¬ 
ters  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Murphy, 

Acting  Secretary. 


U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry, 

November  19,  1963. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  This  is  in  further  reference 
to  your  letter  of  October  19,  1963,  concerning 


the  effect  that  the  importation  of  meat  and 
meat  products  have  had  on  domestic  prices 
of  livestock.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  this  subject  which  I  received  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  my  request. 

You  will  note  that  the  Department  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  reviewing  trade  policies  in 
the  area  of  meats  generally  both  as  a  basis 
of  discussion  with  the  meats  group  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
later  this  month  and  in  order  to  review  al¬ 
ternative  possibilities  at  any  further  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  cattlemen. 

This  country’s  position  on  trade  is  well 
known.  We  are  at  present  preparing  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  with  other 
friendly  countries  in  order  to  improve  our 
trade  relationships.  Further,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  that  increased  world  trade  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  our  agriculture,  but 
to  the  well-being  of  our  national  economy 
as  well.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  is  magnified. 

However,  I  know  that  the  cattlemen  are 
aware  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  exhibited  rare  patience 
and  forbearance  under  very  adverse  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  willingness  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  explore  all  possibilities  with  the 
cattlemen  certainly  indicates  their  interest 
and  concern.  I  feel  that  the  cattlemen 
would  be  wise  to  pursue  this  matter  with 
Department  officials  in  the  hope  that  an 
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agreeable  administrative  solution  may  be 
obtained.  For  my  part,  I  will  continue  to 
do  what  I  can  to  further  a  desirable  solu¬ 
tion. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
'Washington,  D.C.,  November  27,  1963. 
Hon.  Allen  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Allen:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  19th  which  has  just 
reached  my  desk  and  which  I  have  read 
with  interest,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  the  letter 
of  November  12  addressed  to  you  by  Charles 
S.  Murphy,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
concerning  the  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  and  their  effect  on  the  domestic 
prices  of  livestock. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
letting  me  know  of  your  continued  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  this  matter  and  also  your 
statement  that  “the  willingness  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  explore  all  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  the  cattlemen  certainly  in¬ 
dicates  their  interest  and  concern.’’  With 
your  statement  that  you  “feel  that  the  cat¬ 
tlemen  would  be  wise  to  pursue  this  matter 
with  Department  officials  in  the  hope  that 
an  agreeable  administrative  solution  may  be 
obtained,”  I  am  in  accord. 

My  views  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
cattlemen  who  met  with  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  October  29,  in 
that  the  increases  of  imports  on  beef  are 
now  having  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
both  fed  and  lower  quality  cattle.  I  agree 
also  with  them  that  if  action  is  not  taken 
that  the  excessive  increases  in  imports  will 
continue  considerably  above  present  levels 
in  the  next  several  years  and  that  the  effect 
on  U.S.  cattle  prices  will  be  more  severe. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with  their 
views  that  they  would  like  some  kind  of 
controls  imposed  on  imports  that  would 
limit  the  total  imports  of  beef,  and  these 
controls  might  well  be  based  on  a  quota  sys¬ 
tem. 

I  note  that  the  Department  states  that 
some  of  the  cattlemen  who  were  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  indicated  as  a  result  of  their  conferences 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  earlier  this 
year,  that  they  had  found  some  interest 
among  cattlemen  in  those  countries  for 
voluntary  limitations  of  shipments  to  the 
United  States. 

Frankly,  I  would  disagree  with  this  as¬ 
sumption,  although  those  cattlemen  in  those 
two  countries  certainly  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  make  this  statement  than  I. 
While  there  is  a  parallel  in  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  U.S.  imports  of  textiles 
and  dairy  products,  I  think  it  is  stretching  it 
too  far  to  compare  this  with  cattle,  though 
if  an  agreement  could  be  worked  out  on  this 
basis,  I  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  it. 

It  is  my  belief,  barring  development  of 
some  better  suggestions  on  trade  policy,  it 
would  be  best  to  impose  a  rigid  quota  system 
which  would  reduce  the  continuing  flow  of 
beef  and  meat  products  to  the  end  that  the 
American  cattlemen  would  have  more  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  market  and  be  given  more 
consideration  vis-a-vis  imports,  so  their 
prices  could  be  protected  and  not  continually 
decreased  through  the  increases  of  importa¬ 
tion  of  beef  and  meat  products. 

I  would  suggest  most  strongly,  Allen, 
that  you  use  your  great  prestige  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  get  your  committee  to  advocate 
such  a  policy,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
I  will  continue  to  do  what  I  can  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  consider  doing 
the  same. 


Must  close  now,  but  thanking  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  writing  to  me  and  assuring  you 
on  behalf  of  Montana  cattlemen  I  deeply 
appreciate  your  personal  support,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  November  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Allen  Ellender, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  With  respect  to 
your  letter  of  October  31,  this  Department  is 
watching  beef  production  in  the  United 
States,  the  importation  of  beef  and  feeder 
cattle,  and  the  repercussions  of  increased 
production  and  imports  on  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  and  prices  very  closely.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  own  analyses  of  the  situation,  and 
to  obtain  the  views  of  the  cattle  industry  on 
these  matters,  the  Department  invited  a 
number  of  cattlemen  to  a  meeting  here  on 
October  29  for  a  firsthand  discussion  of  re¬ 
cent  developments  as  we  had  done  in  the  fall 
of  1962.  Seventeen,  including  officials  of 
major  cattlemen’s  associations,  attended. 

At  the  meeting,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicated  that  depressed  prices  for 
fed  beef  in  1963  are  largely  but  not  fully  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  increased  domestic  produc¬ 
tion.  Domestic  production  of  fed  beef  will 
be  some  10  percent  higher  in  1963  than  in 
1962.  These  larger  supplies  can  be  moved 
into  consumption  only  with  somewhat  lower 
prices. 

Despite  a  present  tendency  toward  feeding 
increased  numbers  of  cattle  to  very  heavy 
weights,  it  was  agreed  that  no  special  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  undertaken  to  encourage 
marketing  at  lighter  weights,  since  this 
might  precipitate  even  heavier  marketings 
and  lower  prices  in  the  next  few  months 
than  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  cattlemen  present  indicated  that  a 
program  to  promote  the  consumption  of  beef 
might  move  the  large  supplies  to  market 
with  minimum  price  declines.  They  felt, 
however,  that  such  a  program  should  be  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  industry  rather  than  by  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Department  regularly  pro¬ 
vides  consumer  information  on  plentiful 
and  economical  foods,  and  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  in  any  authorized  way  to  promote 
beef  consumption  if  the  industry  requests 
such  cooperation. 

The  cattlemen  present  expressed  their  be¬ 
lief  that  increased  imports  of  beef  are  now 
having  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on  domestic 
prices  of  both  fed  cattle  and  lower  quality 
cattle.  Their  principal  concern,  however,  is 
that  imports  will  increase  considerably 
above  present  levels  in  the  next  few  years  and 
have  a  much  larger  impact  on  U.S.  cattle 
prices.  Consequently,  they  would  like  to  see 
some  kind  of  controls  imposed  that  would 
limit  toal  imports  of  beef.  Quotas  rather 
than  additional  tariffs  were  suggested  as  the 
most  desirable  basis  for  limiting  beef  im¬ 
ports.  The  group  indicated  that  additional 
controls  are  not  needed  with  respect  to  feeder 
cattle  imports. 

A  number  of  the  cattlemen  present  had 
inspected  cattle  producing  areas  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  earlier  this  year,  and  had 
found  some  interest  among  cattlemen  in 
these  countries — which  now  account  for  over 
two-thirds  of  our  beef  imports — for  volun¬ 
tary  limitation  of  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  Recent  agreements  with  exporting 
countries  with  regard  to  U.S.  imports  of  tex¬ 
tiles  and  dairy  products  were  cited  by  the 
invited  group  as  a  pattern  for  action  to  limit 
beef  imports.  It  was  understood  that  such 
action  would  require  new  legislation  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  however. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  and  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  cattlemen  present,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  reviewing  trade  policy  in  the  area 
of  meats  generally,  both  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 


cussions  at  the  meeting  of  the  meats  group 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  later  this  month,  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
view  alternative  possibilities  at  any  future 
meeting  with  the  cattlemen. 

The  Department  indicated  its  willingness 
to  hear  and  to  discuss  specific  proposals  with 
respect  to  meet  imports,  and  will  hold  an¬ 
other  meeting  if  it  is  mutually  agreeable  in 
about  a  month. 

We  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
domestic  livestock  industry,  and  will  offer  all 
possible  cooperation  recognizing  that  we 
must  not  impair  our  efforts  to  stimulate  a 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  generally  over  the 
world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Murphy, 

Acting  Secretary. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record, 

Jan.  8,  1964] 

Cattle  and  Beef  Imports 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  an  increasing  and  jus¬ 
tified  expression  of  concern  about  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  and  beef  products  and 
the  effect  that  it  is  having  on  the  domestic 
cattle  industry.  I  have  noted  that  more  and 
more  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  expressing  their 
concern  about  the  situation.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  contains  a  wealth  of  support¬ 
ing  information. 

The  cattle  market  is  dropping,  in  fact  in 
some  areas  the  livestock  interests  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  suffer  economically.  The  increase  in 
cattle  and  beef  imports  may  not  be  the  only 
cause,  but  in  my  observations  they  certainly 
are  a  major  one.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick]  informed  me  that  between  1956 
and  1962  there  was  an  average  of  890  million 
pounds  imported  while  in  1962  there  were 
1.9  billion  pounds  imported  and  this  year  the 
increase  is  even  larger.  This  situation  can¬ 
not  be  handled  lightly  when  we  are  presented 
with  such  information  as  this. 

In  addition  to  the  import  situation  the 
livestock  producer  is  confronted  with  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  and  changing  marketing 
patterns.  These  matters  need  attention  but 
I  feel  that  the  most  beneficial  action  at  this 
time  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  quota 
system  on  imports. 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  talk  about 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  quick¬ 
est  way;  in  fact  it  might  confuse  an  already 
complex  situation.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  a  number  of  officials  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  I  feel  that  this  can  be  done 
administratively  under  existing  law. 

Senator  Burdick  was  successful  in  getting 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  adopt  a 
resolution  directing  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  begin  an  investigation  of  the  impact  of 
foreign  beef  imports  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  I  hope  the  Commission  will  act  expe¬ 
ditiously  in  this  matter.  I  believe  there  is 
sufficient  authority  under  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  and  through  Executive  action  to 
bring  about  some  relief. 

The  livestock  industry  is  one  of  our  most 
basic  industries  in  our  country,  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  drift.  I  commend  this  matter  of 
increased  cattle  and  beef  imports  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  President  and  his  counselors, 
and  ask  that  it  be  given  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  and  action  at  the  Executive  level. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  was  in  Montana, 
I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  message  to  the  effect  that  a  meeting 
would  be  called  this  afternoon — January  8 
at  3  p.m. — to  consider  the  difficult  situation 
confronting  the  cattle  industry.  It  was  my 
understanding  at  that  time  that  a  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  would  meet  in¬ 
formally  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  ways  and  means  to  cope  with  the 
grave  economic  difficulty  confronting  the 
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cattle  industry  and  the  Nation.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ate  knows,  imports  of  frozen  beef  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  have  increased  from 
890  million  pounds  in  1956  to  1.9  billion 
pounds  in  1962.  This  is  a  situation  which 
does  not  call  for  tariffs,  but  does  call  for  a 
reasonable  quota  system  which  will  insure 
that  the  American  cattle  producer  has  the 
first  and  foremost  claim  on  the  American 
market. 

Therefore,  while  understandable  because 
of  reasons  beyond  the  Secretary’s  control,  I 
was  extremely  disappointed  to  be  informed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
meeting  scheduled  for  today,  Wednesday, 
January  8,  had  been  postponed.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  this  meeting  will  be  re¬ 
scheduled  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  face  up  to  the  crisis 
confronting  the  cattle  industry  and  that  the 
necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  insure  to  the 
American  cattle  producers  every  right,  con¬ 
sideration,  and  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  maintaining  their  full  share  of 
this  most  important  segment  in  our  economy. 

TT.S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Economic  Research  Service, 
'Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  office  has 
been  asked  to  reply  to  your  December  18 
letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  December  10  letter  from  the  Honor¬ 
able  J.  S.  Brenner  to  you.  Mr.  Brenner  was 
concerned  about  the  meat  import  situation 
and  urged  that  a  sliding  scale  tariff  be 
adopted  that  would  discourage  imports  when 
domestic  beef  is  in  long  supply,  but  would 
not  discourage  them  when  our  production 
is  low. 

The  Department  shares  with  our  cattle 
producers  and  farmers  a  deep  concern  over 
the  impact  of  imported  beef  on  cattle  prices 
and  on  the  market  opportunities  for  do¬ 
mestic  beef  generally.  The  Department  has 
been  actively  exploring  new  arrangements 
which  would  provide  greater  protection  for 
domestic  cattlemen  without  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  export  markets  for  our  own  products. 
Discussions  are  now  underway  with  major 
beef  exporting  countries  on  the  question  of 
limiting  exports  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  meats  group 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva,  representative  of  the  United 
States  strongly  urged  other  importing  coun¬ 
tries  to  reduce  restrictions  on  imports  and 
to  open  their  markets  to  some  of  the  beef 
now  finding  its  way  into  the  U.S.  market. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  for  example,  have  in¬ 
creased  their  restrictions  on  beef  imports  in 
recent  years.  Progress  in  reducing  such 
restrictions  is  essential  if  world  trade  is  to 
be  expanded  generally  through  current  trade 
negotiations.  This  point  will  continue  to 
be  emphasized  at  future  meetings  of  the 
meats  group. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  has 
held  extensive  discussions  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  cattle  industry  seeking  to  develop 
workable  means  of  minimizing  the  impact  of 
imports  and  expanded  domestic  production 
on  cattle  prices.  Specific  recommendations 
were  prepared  by  State  and  National  asso¬ 
ciations.  These  were  reviewed  in  a  meeting 
with  representatives  of  cattlemen’s  associa¬ 
tions  and  farm  organizations  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  January  8.  The  De¬ 
partment  will  continue  to  work  with  industry 
representatives  on  these  matters. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  directed  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to 
investigate  the  competition  between  beef 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  to  report  the  results  of  this 
Investigation  by  June  30,  1964. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Department  is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  appraisal  of  the  effect  of  im¬ 
ports  on  domestic  cattle  prices  and  markets. 
Fed  beef  prices  (choice  steers,  Chicago)  av¬ 
eraged  $27.67  per  hundredweight  in  1962, 
and  in  1963  averaged  about  $24 — about  $3.70 
lower.  The  domestic  production  of  fed  beef 
in  1963  exceeded  that  in  1962  by  about  a 
tenth.  Careful  evaluations  of  cattle  price 
changes  since  World  War  II  indicate  that 
such  an  increase  in  supply  from  1  year  to  the 
next  would  have  a  heavy  depressing  effect  on 
prices,  and  might  account  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  1963  price  decline. 

Mr.  Brenner,  in  his  analysis,  concluded 
that  the  increase  in  domestic  supply  should 
have  resulted  in  lower  prices  of  about  $2.50 
to  $3  per  hundredweight.  As  indicated,  this 
drop  appears  to  be  consistent  when  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  1963  is  compared  with  the  av¬ 
erage  price  in  1962.  However,  during  any 
one  month  of  the  year,  the  change  may  be 
considerably  different.  For  example,  prices 
of  choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  $22.29 
in  December  1963  compared  with  $28.91  in 
December  1962.  It  is  difficult  to  fully  ac¬ 
count  for  all  of  the  price  changes  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  such 
as  a  month.  For  example,  we  cannot  fully 
explain  the  rise  in  prices  of  choice  steers 
at  Chicago  to  $30.13  per  hundredweight  in 
November  1962  from  $25.58  in  the  same 
month  of  1961  by  such  factors  as  changes  in 
domestic  supply. 

Record  supplies  of  broilers  and  higher 
pork  production  also  put  additional  pres¬ 
sure  on  cattle  prices  in  1963.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  clear  that  imports,  too,  are  having 
a  significant  influence  and  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  15  percent  of  the  drop  in 
prices  of  fed  cattle  in  1963.  Prices  of  utility 
cows  and  similar  lower  grade  animals  also 
have  been  affected  by  imports.  The  en¬ 
closed  article  presents  results  from  a  re¬ 
cent  study  showing  the  influence  of  beef 
imports  on  domestic  cattle  prices. 

The  Department  has  given  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  give  close  study  to  these  developments 
affecting  the  domestic  cattle  industry.  We 
are  examining  further  the  ways  in  which 
imported  beef  is  being  used  and  the  domes¬ 
tic  markets  in  which  imported  supplies  are 
having  the  most  serious  repercussions. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  several  lines  of 
action  outlined  above  will  lead  to  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  on  meat  imports  with¬ 
out  impairing  opportunities  to  develop 
larger  exports  for  agricultural  products  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  P.  Heisig, 

Acting  Administrator. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Because  of  your 
interest  in  the  matter  of  imports  of  beef  and 
veal,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  developments  so  far. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Trade  Representative  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  with  representatives  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  the  subject  of  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  into  the  United  States. 
Australia  is  the  main  source  of  U.S.  imports 
of  beef  and  veal.  We  are  now  considering 
the  results  of  the  first  exchange  of  views, 
following  which  further  discussions  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

We  have  also  had  preliminary  conversa¬ 
tions  with  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Mexico. 
These  countries  are  significant  suppliers  of 
beef  and  veal. 

In  our  discussions  to  date  the  suppliers 
of  imported  beef  and  veal  have  demonstrated 
an  understanding  of  the  problem  and' a  will¬ 


ingness  to  cooperate  toward  working  out  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  I  shall  keep  you  informed  of  signifi¬ 
cant  developments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

U.S.  Senate, 

W  ashing  ton,  DC.,  February  17,  1964. 
Mr.  Ben  D.  Dorfman, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  a  res¬ 
olution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  will  soon 
begin  an  investigation  of  the  impact  of  for¬ 
eign  cattle  and  beef  imports  on  the  domestic 
market.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  State  on  Montana  as  one 
of  the  leading  producers  in  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  problems  now  plaguing  the  ranchers 
are  many  and  complex.  Each  day  our  mail 
brings  new  and  more  desperate  appeals  for 
aid  in  stopping  the  present  decline  in  cat¬ 
tle  prices.  There  is  an  immediate  need  to 
stabilize  the  cattle  and  beef  market  or  we 
fear  we  will  be  faced  with  a  situation  of 
momentous  proportions. 

This  is  many-sided  problem,  but  one  of 
the  major  causes  is  the  increasing  share  of 
the  domestic  market  that  is  being  taken 
over  by  the  importers.  The  trend  over  the 
past  several  years  has  been  in  this  direction 
until  we  now  find  that  imported  beef  equals 
more  than  11  percent  of  U.S.  production. 
What  has  been  a  threat  has  now  been  com¬ 
pounded  into  an  unfair  and  difficult  situa¬ 
tion. 

As  the  members  of  the  Commission  know, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  quantitative  restrictions 
and  very  low  duties.  Also,  we  take  51  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world  trade  in  beef.  On  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  we  wish  to  support  the 
industry  in  its  request  for  an  establishment 
of  a  quota  system  or  tariff  protection  based 
on  domestic  consumption  and  production. 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  authority  to  provide  relief  to  the 
cattle  industry.  The  need  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated.  The  Nation’s  Government  must 
take  the  initiative  to  prevent  a  very  serious 
economic  depression  in  one  of  -our  basic  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  rec¬ 
ommend  the  necessary  relief  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  the  Federal  Government  does  its 
part,  it  will  then  be  up  to  the  industry  itself 
to  handle  problems  such  as  excessive  mar¬ 
keting,  new  marketing  methods,  and  con¬ 
sumer  preferences. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senator. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  20, 
1964] 

Beef  Import  Agreement 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
on  beef  imports.  These  two  countries  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  80  percent  of  our  im¬ 
ports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  subject  to 
review  after  3  years. 

In  brief,  the  agreement  guarantees  for¬ 
eign  exporters  of  beef  to  the  United  States 
approximately  11  percent  of  our  domestic 
market,  holding  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
exports  to  the  United  States  at  the  1962-63 
average,  allowing  for  consumption  growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  step — a  very 
small  one — in  the  right  direction;  but  it  is 
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not  enough.  It  provides  little  protection 
for  our  domestic  industry  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  down.  During  the  current  calen¬ 
dar  year,  it  will  provide  a  6-percent  reduc¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  1963  imports. 

The  idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated  agree¬ 
ment  with  these  two  major  beef  exporters  is 
excellent — but  certainly  not  one  that  guar¬ 
antees  foreign  suppliers  such  a  major  foot¬ 
hold  on  our  beef  market.  We  cannot  blame 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  when  they  can 
get  an  agreement  which  will  permit  them 
to  continue  to  export  to  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two 
highest  years  in  history.  The  American  cat¬ 
tle  industry  is  the  one  that  is  being  hurt. 
It  would  have  been  far  more  realistic  if  the 
average  imports  had  been  computed  over  the 
past  5  years,  instead  of  the  last  2  years. 

In  addition,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will  have 
on  efforts  to  aid  the  domestic  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  in  light  of  the  delicate  state  of  our 
international  trade  negotiations.  Frankly, 

I  am  anxious  to  see  a  much  more  realistic 
quota  established,  either  through  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  or  congres¬ 
sional  action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  pre¬ 
pared,  for  introduction,  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  quota  system  on  beef  im¬ 
ports,  based  on  the  past  5-year  average. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller];  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  a  letter  on  the  same 
issue  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  cosponsors,  until  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  24. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House , 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  period  of  12  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quantities  of  such 
products  imported  from  such  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  5 -year  period  ending  on  December 
31,  1963:  Provided,  That  beginning  January 
1,  1965,  there  may  be  an  annual  increase  in 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  Unit¬ 
ed  States  market  for  such  products,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield  is 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1964. 
Mr.  Ben  Dorfman, 

Chairman,  UJS.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  informed  that 
on  February  20,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 


will  consider  copper  for  possible  inclusion 
on  the  President’s  list  of  articles  for  consid¬ 
eration  in  trade  agreement  negotiations. 
Because  copper  is  the  leading  mineral  in  the 
State  of  Montana’s  active  mining  industry, 
we  wish  to  take  this  means  of  opposing  any 
reduction  on  rates  of  duty  on  copper  im¬ 
ports.  We  can  find  no  justification  for  low¬ 
ering  the  present  duty  on  foreign  copper; 
in  fact,  the  original  4-cent  tax  should  be 
restored,  based  upon  the  statistical  position 
of  the  industry. 

The  domestic  copper  mining  industry  is 
at  present  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  ex¬ 
cessive  productioh  of  high  grade  ores  in 
Africa  and  South  America.  Should  the  tariff 
be  lowered  and  the  demand  for  domestic 
copper  fall  off,  the  domestic  mines  would  be 
in  severe  economic  difficulties.  In  addition, 
our  foreign  suppliers  often  enjoy  cheaper 
water  transportation  and  certain  tax  ad¬ 
vantages. 

We  wish  to  remind  the  Commission  that 
copper  tariffs  are  not  and  never  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  or  penalizing 
foreign  metal,  but  principally  are  to  provide 
a  balance  of  relative  costs  of  those  who  sup¬ 
ply  world  markets.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  the  excise  of  1.7  cents  per  pound  is  too 
low  to  provide  the  necessary  protection; 
therefore,  we  endorse  the  industry’s  request 
that  the  tariff  be  restored  to  4  cents  per 
pound.  This  would  then  put  domestic  mines 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign  mines. 

In  reviewing  the  tariff  on  copper,  we  ask 
that  prime  consideration  be  given  to  na¬ 
tional  security  demands.  We  also  urge  that 
no  recommendations  be  made  which  will  be 
adverse  to  a  healthy  domestic  copper  mining 
industry  operating  under  a  reasonably  bal¬ 
anced  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and  we 
ask  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
printed  proceedings  of  this  hearing. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Lee  Metcalf. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  25, 
1964] 

(Correction  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  20,  1964,  regarding  beef  im¬ 
ports.) 

Beef  Import  Agreement — Correction  of  the 
Record 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
20.  1964,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  new 
beef  import  agreement  and  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  beef  imports.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  had  intended  to  insert  a  copy 
of  a  letter  my  colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I 
addressed  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
the  cattle  and  beef  import  situation.  In¬ 
advertently  the  attachment  was  a  letter  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  but  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  copper  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  my  statement  “Beef  Import 
Agreement”  and  the  correct  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

“beef  import  agreement 

“Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
on  beef  imports.  These  "two  countries  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  80  percent  of  our  im¬ 
ports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  subject  to 
review  after  3  years. 

“In  brief,  the  agreement  guarantees  foreign 
exporters  of  beef  to  the  United  States  ap¬ 
proximately  11  percent  of  our  domestic 
market,  holding  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  exports  to  the  United  States  at  the 
1962-63  average,  allowing  for  consumption 
growth. 


“Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  step — a  very 
small  one — in  the  right  direction;  but  it  is 
not  enough.  It  provides  little  protection 
for  our  domestic  industry  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  down.  During  the  current  calen¬ 
dar  year,  it  will  provide  a  6-percent  reduc¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  1963  imports. 

"The  idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated  agree¬ 
ment  with  these  two  major  beef  exporters  is 
excellent — but  certainly  not  one  that  guar¬ 
antees  foreign  suppliers  such  a  major  foot¬ 
hold  on  our  beef  market.  We  cannot  blame 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  when  they  can 
get  an  agreement  which  will  permit  them  to 
continue  to  export  to  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two  highest 
years  in  history.  The  American  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  one  that  is  being  hurt.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  realistic  if  the 
average  imports  had  been  computed  over  the 
past  5  years,  instead  of  the  last  2  years. 

“In  addition,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will  have 
on  efforts  to  aid  the  domestic  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  in  light  of  the  delicate  state  of  our 
international  trade  negotiations.  Frankly,  I 
am  anxious  to  see  a  much  more  realistic 
quota  established,  either  through  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  or  congres¬ 
sional  action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  prepared, 
for  introduction,  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  quota  system  on  beef  imports, 
based  on  the  past  5-year  average. 

“Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  ,  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller];  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  a  letter  on  the  same 
issue  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

“Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  cosponsors,  until  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  24. 

“The  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

“The  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quantities  of  such 
products  imported  from  such  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  five-year  period  ending  on  December 
31,  1963:  Provided,  That  beginning  January 
1,  1965,  there  may  be  an  annual  increase  in 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  total 
United  States  market  for  such  products,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.’ 

“The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield  is 
as  follows: 

“U.S.  Senate, 

“Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1964. 
“Mr.  Ben  D.  Dorfman, 

"Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

“Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
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Committee,  the  TJ.S.  Tariff  Commission  will 
soon  begin  an  investigation  of  the  impact 
of  foreign  cattle  and  beef  imports  on  the 
domestic  market.  This  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  State  of  Montana 
as  one  of  the  leading  producers  in  the  live¬ 
stock  industry. 

“The  problems  now  plaguing  the  ranchers 
are  many  and  complex.  Each  day  our  mail 
brings  new  and  more  desperate  appeals  for 
aid  in  stopping  the  present  decline  in  cattle 
prices.  There  is  an  immediate  need  to 
stabilize  the  cattle  and  beef  market  or  we 
fear  we  will  be  faced  with  a.  situation  of 
momentous  proportions. 

“This  is  a  many  sided  problem,  but  one  of 
the  major  causes  is  the  increasing  share  of 
the  domestic  market  that  is  being  taken  over 
by  the  importers.  The  trend  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  in  this  direction  until 
we  now  find  that  imported  beef  equals  more 
than  11  percent  of  U.S.  production.  What 
has  been  a  threat  has  now  been  compounded 
into  an  unfair  and  difficult  situation. 

“As  the  members  of  the  Commission  know, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  quantitative  restrictions  and 
very  low  duties.  Also,  we  take  51  percent  of 
the  world  trade  in  beef.  On  the  basis  of  these 
facts,  we  wish  to  support  the  industry  in  its 
request  for  an  establishment  of  a  quota 
system  or  tariff  protection  based  on  domestic 
consumption  and  production. 

“The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  authority  to  provide  relief  to  the 
cattle  industry.  The  need  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated.  The  Nation’s  Government  must 
take  the  initiative  to  prevent  a  very  serious 
economic  depression  in  one  of  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  necessary  relief  to  the  President. 
If  the  Federal  Government  does  its  part,  it 
will  then  be  up  to  the  industry  itself  to 
handle  problems  such  as  excessive  market¬ 
ing,  new  marketing  methods,  and  consumer 
preferences. 

“With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are, 
“Sincerely  yours, 

“Mike  Mansfield, 

“U.S.  Senator. 
“Lee  Metcalf, 

“U.S.  Senator.” 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  5, 
1964] 

Mr.  Mansfield.  There  has  been  no  dearth 
of  debate  on  the  Hruska  beef  amendment.  I 
feel  that,  while  I  disagree  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  shall  oppose  it  as  vigorously  as  I 
can,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  performed  a  service  in  pub¬ 
licizing  the  fight  faced  by  the  cattlemen  and 
the  situation  which  confronts  them  at  the 
present  time. 

I  point  out  that  of  all  the  segments  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  the  most  independent, 
the  most  rugged,  and  the  most  individual¬ 
istic  has  been  the  cattlemen.  They  have 
stayed  away  from  the  Government  as  much 
as  they  possibly  could.  They  have  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  with  great  integrity  and 
discretion.  They  have,  in  effect,  over  the 
years,  pulled  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps. 

The  cattle  industry,  however,  is  facing  a 
serious  situation  today;  and  I  believe  I  can 
speak  as  authoritatively  on  this  subject  as 
any  other  Senator,  because  I  come  from  a 
State  whose  primary  industry  is  agriculture, 
and  in  which  the  cattle  industry  plays  a 
most  significant  part. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  politically  my 
position  may  not  do  me  much  in  the  way 
of  good,  but  I  dare  say  in  the  long  run  it 
may  well  react  to  my  benefit. 

With  me,  this  is  not  a  political  issue. 
What  I  am  seeking  for  the  cattle  industry 
is  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
front  it.  My  distinguished  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 


and  I  have  been  working  at  this  task  as¬ 
siduously  for  more  than  a  year.  We  have 
been  aware  of  the  problem  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  from  talks  with  cattlemen,  visiting 
cattle  ranches  and  processing  plants,  and 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Cattlemen’s  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cattlemen’s  Association.  Our  views 
have  been  expressed  jointly  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  although  neither  of  us  believes 
that  a  tariff  or  a  rise  in  tariffs  is  the  answer 
to  the  problems  which  confront  this  most 
important  industry. 

We  both  believe  that  the  answer  lies  in 
quotas  based  on  an  average  extending  over 
the  past  5  years.  We  both  believe,  so  far  as 
the  American  market  is  concerned,  that  it 
should  be  primarily  for  the  American  cattle 
and  cattle  processing  industry  to  operate  in. 

Because  of  my  personal  interest  in  this 
matter,  on  February  10  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2525,  which  has  something  on  the  order  of 
20  to  25  sponsors.  The  bill,  introduced  ini¬ 
tially  by  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  sought  to  put  the  matter  into  a 
legislative  form  so  that  it  would,  under 
proper  procedures,  be  considered  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  Senate  committee;  and  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  to  be  conducted  all  segments  of  the 
cattle  industry,  the  producer,  the  processor 
and  all  the  others,  would  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  air  their  views. 

After  this  would  come  a  consensus  which 
would  seek  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  cattlemen  find  them¬ 
selves  at  the  present  time. 

I  personally  visited  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  he 
told  me,  and  has  told  me  since,  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  is  prepared  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senators  from  Mon¬ 
tana  and  others. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  way  to  operate 
in  this  field.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  confuse  beef  imports  with  questions  cov¬ 
ering  wheat  and  cotton,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  else,  before  we  get  through.  So  I  would 
hope  that,  with  these  remarks  as  a  founda¬ 
tion,  Senators  who  may  be  just  as  much 
affected  by  this  problem  as  I  am  would  con¬ 
sider  all  of  its  implications,  and  recognize 
that  a  promise  has  been  made  that  hearings 
will  be  held.  That  promise  has  been  made 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd].  To  me,  his  word  is  gospel. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  some 
communications  which  I  have  received.  This 
is  one  dated  February  29,  from  Mr.  E.  W. 
McMillan,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association. 

“Dear  Mr.  Mansfield:  The  cattlemen  are 
certainly  most  appreciative  of  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  reasonable  and  permanent 
solution  to  the  economic  impact  excessive 
imports  are  having  on  the  price  structure  of 
our  product.  Your  bill,  S.  2525,  along  with 
some  of  our  suggested  amendments,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  correct  this  obvious  inequity. 

“We  were  most  pleased  during  our  trip  to 
Washington  last  week  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  visit  with  you  about  this  proposal. 
I  am  confident  that  speedy  attention  to  this 
proposal  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
total  economy. 

“Once  again,  we  do  appreciate  your  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  and  urge  that  you 
continue  to  use  your  influence  in  bringing 
about  any  early  enactment  of  your  legisla¬ 
tive  proposal,  S.  2525. 

“Cordially, 

"C.  W.  McMillan.” 

Copies  were  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
Montana  Cattlemen’s  Association  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Montana  Cattlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  should  not 
confuse  this  situation  with  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  which  are  the  primary  products  before 
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us,  and  are  the  basis  for  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from  Harold 
Tremain,  the  State  director  of  the  Nebraska 
Wheat  Growers.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Tremain 
but  this  telegram  came  in  a  day  or  so  ago. 

“This  afternoon  we  understood  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  which 
included  at  this  moment  the  beef  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  Senator  Hruska.  We  feel 
that  the  beef  problem  should  be  considered 
separate  and  not  a  part  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  and  that  we  would  recommend 
support  of  the  Mansfield  bill  on  beef. 

“Harold  Tremain, 

“State  Director,  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers.” 

Today,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  couple 
of  constituents  of  mine  in  Billings,  Mont., 
which  I  should  like  to  read. 

“Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  We  note  with 
great  relief,  the  action  being  instituted  to 
control  the  beef  import  situation.  The  last 
2  years  have  been  disastrous  to  the  feeding 
operations  in  this  State.  Many  have  gone 
under,  as  you  must  know.  We  speak  from 
very  sad  experience,  and  the  galling  part 
is  to  be  reading  of  the  thousands  of  pounds 
of  beef  being  imported  every  week,  then 
turn  to  the  classified  section  to  look  for  a 
job.  The  commercial  feeding  operation  with 
which  we  were  associated  had  to  close  down 
due  to  the  fantastically  low  fat  cattle  prices. 

“It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  beef 
import  problem  is  of  great  enough  impor¬ 
tance  to  entitle  it  to  consideration  on  its  own 
merits.  We  fail  to  see  why  it  is  necessary 
to  attach  ourselves  to  the  wheat  and  cotton 
problem.  All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  good 
healthy  competition — from  our  neighbors, 
fellow  stockmen,  and  fellow  taxpayers.  The 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  men  who  raise 
their  beef  are  a  major  industry  in  their  own 
right. 

“The  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  are  a  group 
unto  themselves  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  legislation  of  their  own. 

“May  I  say  here  that  we  are  not  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
those  in  Washington  who  are  interested  in 
our  problem.  Only  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  in  the  United  States  faces 
very  black  days  unless  we  can  be  recognized 
as  an  independent  industry. 

“Rather  than  leave  it  up  to  the  foreign 
countries  as  to  how  much  they  are  willing 
to  cut  down  on  their  exports  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  can’t  the  United  States  determine  how 
much  is  imported,  after  the  American  beef 
raiser  is  given  his  due  consideration. 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  all  of  your  sup¬ 
port  to  the  stockgrowers.  We  realize  that 
our  knowledge  of  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  foreign  policy,  and  so  forth,  is  very  slight. 
Our  interest  is  in  our  own  problem.  The 
livestock  business  is  our  life.  We  can’t  let 
it  die  without  a  fight. 

“Respectfully, 


The  Presiding  Officer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  2  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  2  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  as  earnestly  as  I  can,  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  bill  already  introduced,  which 
has  in  excess  of  20  consponsors,  and  that 
they  take  the  word  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
that  hearings  will  be  held,  that  this  matter 
will  be  attended  to  in  the  proper  procedural 
way,  that  it  will  be  considered  independently, 
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and  that  it  should  not  be  tied  to  wheat  and 
cotton  or  other  kind  of  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
I  served  for  10  years  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  very  jealous  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  initiate  tax  and  tariff 
legislation. 

In  the  31  years  that  I  have  served  in  Con¬ 
gress,  I  have  never  known  it  to  accept  a  tariff 
bill  that  had  originated  on  the  Senate  side. 

I  favor  relief  for  our  cattlemen,  but  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  the  correct  ap¬ 
proach. 

If  we  add  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  it 
will  go  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  that  is  the  last  we  shall  ever  see  of  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  true.  However,  I 
must  say  that  we  should  express  our  debt  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for 
giving  this  issue  the  publicity  which  it  has 
been  given,  because  this  is  a  vital  matter  to 
an  important  segment  of  our  economy. 

Insofar  as  hearings  are  concerned,  they 
have  been  promised  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  will  be  held.  This  matter  will 
be  considered  independently,  and  everyone 
concerned  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  in  a  proper  way. 


U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 

Office  of  the  Chairman, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1964. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Receipt  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  of  the  letter  from  you  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Metcalf  dated  February  17,  1964,  in 
which  you  state  that  you  support  the  domes¬ 
tic  producers  of  beef  and  beef  products  in 
their  request  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quota  system  or  tariff  protection  based  on 
domestic  production  and  consumption. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has  instituted  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  competition  between  domestic 
and  imported  beef  and  beef  products  and  is 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  not  later  than  June  30,  1964.  A 
copy  of  the  public  notice  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  is  enclosed  for  your  information.  The 
Commission’s  report  will  contain  as  com¬ 
plete  an  analysis  of  the  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  beef  trade  as  possible.  The 
views  expressed  in  your  letter  will  be  given 
due  consideration  in  conjunction  with  our 
investigation. 

The  Commission’s  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  will  not  contain  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  it  is  not  the  role  of  the 
Commission  to  participate  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  international  trade  policy. 

The  imposition  of  higher  rates  of  duty  or 
quotas  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef-products 
cannot  be  made  except  by  legislation  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  constituted  authority.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  United  States  is  committed  un¬ 
der  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  not  to  impose  or  increase  duties  on 
imports  into  the  United  States  except  under 
certain  prescribed  circumstances  which  do 
not  seem  to  apply  to  imports  of  beef  and 
beef  products.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  modifica¬ 
tion  of  our  international  commitments  with 
respect  to  import  quotas  and  duties,  that  the 
imposition  by  the  United  States  of  import 
quotas  or  increased  duties  on  beef  and  beef 
products  would  violate  our  international  ob¬ 
ligations. 

There  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  press  release 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dated 
February  17,  1964,  which  indicates  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  (the  principal  for¬ 


eign  suppliers  of  beef  and  beef  products)  have 
agreed  to  limit  meat  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  Dorfman, 

Chairman. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  9, 
1964] 

Free  Importation  of  Wild  Animals  aNd  Wild 
Birds — Amendment  To  Restrict  Imports 
of  Beef,  Veal,  Mutton,  and  Lamb  (Amend¬ 
ment  No.  465) 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  my¬ 
self,  I  submit  an  amendment  to  restrict  im¬ 
ports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  into 
the  United  States.  The  amendment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  to  the  House-passed 
tariff  bill,  H.R.  1839,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  amendment  I  submit  is  identical  in 
context  with  the  Senate  bill  S.  2525,  which 
I  introduced  on  February  20,  for  myself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Can¬ 
non,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 

It  is  similar  to  the  amendment  proposed 
last  week  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  H.R.  6196. 
6196. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  has  announced  that  his  committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  my  amendment  on 
Wednesday,  March  11.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  announcement  by  Chairman  Byrd, 
giving  pertinent  information  regarding  the 
hearings:  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  submission  of  an  amendment  is 
not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  may 
now  be  received. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  announcement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  465)  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  announcement  presented  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  as  follows: 

“STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BYRD,  OF  VIRGINIA, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE,  IN  ANNOUNCING  HEARINGS  ON 
AMENDMENT  NO.  465  BY  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
TO  RESTRICT  IMPORTS  OF  BEEF,  VEAL,  AND 
MUTTON  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“The  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sena¬ 
tor  Mike  Mansfield,  is  today  introducing  an 
amendment,  No.  465,  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  into  the  United 
States,  which  he  intends  to  propose  to 
a  House-passed  import  bill,  H.R.  1839;  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

“The  Mansfield  amendment  is  identical  in 
context  with  the  bill,  S.  2525,  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  on  February  26  for  himself  and 
24  other  Senators.  It  is  also  similar  to  an 
amendment  proposed  last  week  to  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill,  H.R.  6196. 

“At  the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
have  scheduled  hearings  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 


mittee  on  Finance  on  Senator  Mansfield’s 
amendment  beginning  Wednesday,  March  11, 
1964,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2221  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

“May  I  respectfully  request  that  all  who 
wish  to  testify  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
communicate  immediately  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  clerk  so  that  arrange¬ 
ments  for  appearance  can  be  made.  The 
deadline  for  acceptance  of  requests  to  testify 
will  be  Friday  noon  of  this  week,  March  13, 
1964.” 


Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 

Democrat,  of  Montana,  Before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance,  March  11,  1964 
import  quotas  on  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and 

LAMB 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  this 
morning  to  discuss  an  issue  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  economic  stability  of  one  of 
the  Nation’s  most  vital  industries,  cattle  and 
sheep.  Before  discussing  the  issue  in  greater 
detail,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  for  the  speed  with  which 
he  has  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  at  hand  and  the  prompt  scheduling 
of  public  hearings. 

On  February  20,  I  introduced  S.  2525  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  to  establish  a  restriction  on  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States  based  on  an  annual  average  of  these 
items  imported  into  this  country  during  the 
5-year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963. 
I  have  reintroduced  this  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1839,  a  tariff  proposal 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
now  before  your  committee.  My  amendment 
has  been  rewritten  to  include  lamb  as  one 
of  the  meat  items  to  be  protected.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  lamb  industry 
is  deserving  of  the  same  treatment  as  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton.  * 

Until  recent  years,  the  livestock  industry 
has  been  blessed  with  a  somewhat  healthy 
economic  situation  with  little  interference 
from  outside  interests.  However,  in  the  past 
year,  and  particularly  in  the  last  6  months, 
beef  prices  have  been  dropping.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  during  this  same  period,  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  have  reached 
alltime  highs.  There  is  a  very  definite  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  price  and  increased 
imports. 

Recognizing  that  the  continuance  of  such 
a  trend  might  be  quite  harmful  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  livestock  industry,  some  of  us  began  ex¬ 
ploring  possibilities  of  some  administrative 
relief  through  negotiation  or  implementation 
of  the  Tariff  Act.  These  efforts  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  substantial  degree.  The  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  with  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  did  little  to  relieve  the 
situation.  This  agreement  merely  guarantees 
the  importers  a  future  market  at  levels 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  history. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  decline  in  prices, 
I  felt  that  it  was  time  that  Congress  inter¬ 
vened.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  supports  and  controls  for 
the  livestock  industry.  But  I  do  believe  that 
if  we  can  establish  a  limitation  on  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  the  industry 
will  then  be  able  to  plan  knowing  what  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  foreign  imports.  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  if  this  oan  be  done,  the 
domestic  producers  will  then  be  responsible 
for  regulating  themselves  in  areas  of  total 
production,  marketing  practices,  and  con¬ 
sumer  sales  and  preferences. 

After  consultation  with  interested  parties, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  a  quota  based  on  the 
average  of  the  last  5  years,  1959-63,  would  be 
most  reasonable.  This  period  reflects  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  imports  without  giving  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  to  the  highest  years  on 
record.  If  the  formula  in  S.  2525  and  my 
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amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  mean 
that  in  1964,  foreign  suppliers  would  be  able 
to  export  to  the  United  States  867,400,000 
pounds  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb.  This 
would  give  the  importers  about  6.9  percent 
of  the  domestic  market,  acccording  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  statistics.  This 
would  be  a  33-percent  reduction  in  imports 
under  1963. 

In  that  year,  total  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  lamb  reached  1,204,800,000 
pounds.  What  is  even  more  alarming  is  that 
if  there  are  no  controls,  the  imports  could 
easily  reach  1,322,900,000  pounds  in  1964. 
The  voluntary  agreement  recently  announced 
will  reduce  imports  this  year  by  about  70 
million  pounds  as  opposed  to  a  reduction  of 
337  million  pounds  if  the  5-year  average  was 
adopted. 

The  provisions  of  my  amendment  make  al¬ 
lowances  for  the  importers  to  have  their  cor¬ 
responding  share  of  our  increase  in  domestic 
consumption.  The  amendment  as  written 
excluded  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meat, 
and  live  animals.  However,  many  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  industry  feel  that  there  should 
be  comparable  quotas  in  this  area.  The 
committee,  I’s  sure,  will  check  into  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  entering  into  delicate 
negotiations  in  conjunction  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  GATT.  We  do  not  intend  to 
upset  the  apple  cart,  but  we  must  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  our  own,  especially  those 
in  economic  difficulty.  I  believe  that  every 
major  importer  of  beef  has  some  form  of 
protective  device  for  its  domestic  industry. 
I  think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  the  same 
for  our  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  after 
reasonable  deliberation,  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  will  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  reporting  H.R.  1839.  My  colleague, 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Montana,  Lee 
Metcalf,  who  is  with  me  today,  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Federal  Government  assume  its 
role  of  providing  reasonable  protection  for 
one  of  its  basic  industries  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  and  complex  situation. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  30, 
1964] 

Decline  in  Cattle  and  Beef  Prices  Persists 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  in  the  West 
and  Middle  West,  the  one  dominant  issue 
continues  to  be  the  persistent  and  continu¬ 
ing  decline  in  the  price  of  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton.  Little  has  been  done  which 
can  give  the  ranchers  of  this  country  any 
real  hope  that  there  will  be  a  turn  for  the 
better.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  realistic 
import  quota  system.  This  is  now  being 
very  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  After  hearings,  which 
are  continuing,  this  week,  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
realistic  program  of  relief  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
centration  on  the  cattle  and  beef  import 
problem.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  livestock  industry  and  other 
associated  interests  recognize  that  this  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  present  drop  in  prices. 
The  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  have  dropped 
some  20  percent,  but  there  has  been  no  such 
drop  in  the  price  of  beef,  veal,  or  lamp  in  the 
grocery  stores  and  meat  markets.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  talk  of 
depressed  market  prices  when  he  sees  no 
change  at  the  local  markets. 

The  domestic  livestock  industry  faces 
some  real  problems  in  the  area  of  increased 
production  of  prime  beef  and  the  need  to 
expand  consumption  in  a  competitive  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Commerce  has  taken  the 


initiative  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  to  check  into  other 
aspects  of  this  overall  problem.  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  effect  of  chainstore  meat  buy¬ 
ing,  marketing  practices,  and  vertical  inte¬ 
gration  on  depressed  livestock  markets  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  overall  effort  to  aid 
the  industry.  There  are  some  real  problems 
in  this  area,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  expedite  the  investigation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  major  livestock  producing 
States  and  is  quite  familiar  with  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  industry. 

On  March  19,  NBC  commentator,  Chet 
Huntley,  gave  a  very  brief  and  concise 
analysis  of  the  overall  situation.  Chet  Hunt- 
ley  is  not  only  one  of  the  Nation’s  most 
talented  commentators,  but  he  can  also 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  cattle 
situation,  having  been  born  and  raised  in 
western  Montana.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of  this 
newscast  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newscast 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

“Out  in  the  Midwest  and  West,  where 
thousands  of  farmers,  big  and  small,  tradi¬ 
tionally  produce  and/or  feed  cattle,  there  is 
growing  resentment  about  the  importation 
of  Australian  beef.  Notice  has  been  served 
on  the  Johnson  administration  that  if  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done  about  the  beef  imports 
the  cost  in  terms  of  votes  out  in  the  live¬ 
stock  country  is  going  to  be  high.  Senator 
Hrtjska,  of  Nebraska,  tried  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  the  other  day 
to  limit  the  imports  of  Australian  beef  and 
it  was  defeated  by  an  eyelash.  There  are 
other  attempts  now  being  made  to  reduce 
the  mountains  of  beef  now  moving  into  the 
country,  principally  from  Australia,  but  also 
some  from  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and 
Japan. 

“It  has  been  said  that  it  costs  an  Austra¬ 
lian  rancher  about  20  cents  to  produce  a  calf. 
The  price  in  this  country  may  run  anywhere 
from  $20  to  $50.  The  beef  moving  into  the 
United  States  from  down  under  is,  there¬ 
fore,  ridiculously  cheap,  undercutting  the 
American  market  by  a  tremendous  margin. 

“It  is  not  good  beef,  as  we  judge  good  beef 
in  this  country.  It  is  range  fed,  which  means 
that  the  meat  tissue  is  inclined  to  be  very 
lean,  stringy,  and  tough.  Therefore,  the 
only  way  in  which  this  imported  beef  can 
be  used  is  in  the  preparation  of  various 
sausages  and  cold  cuts  and  in  hamburger. 
It  is  in  the  preparation  of  hamburger  that 
the  trouble  starts.  It  is  a  unique  commodity. 
It  is,  for  example,  the  ‘bread  and  butter’ 
of  the  American  beef  industry.  More  beef 
is  consumed  in  the  form  of  hamburger  than 
in  any  other  form.  However,  hamburger  can 
be  deceptive.  It  can  be — and  frequently  it 
is — junk,  a  conglomeration  of  ground-up 
scraps.  Australian  beef  is  being  ground, 
fat  and  other  scraps  added,  and  it  is  being 
sold  by  the  ton. 

“The  livestock  industry  is  convinced  that 
the  quantities  of  Australian  beef  going  into 
hamburger  are  depressing  the  price  of  beef 
and  bringing  ruin  to  the  pastures  and  feed- 
lots.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  they  are 
not  completely  in  error. 

“However,  any  move  to  limit  the  amount  of 
Australian  beef  coming  into  the  country  is 
fought  by  importer  groups,  the  chainstores, 
and  the  longshoremen’s  unions. 

“Senator  Gore  has  been  asking  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  all  of  this  and  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  waiting  for  him  to  put 
some  of  the  giant  food-chain  executives  un¬ 
der  oath  and  ask  them  how  much  Australian 
beef  they  are  putting  into  their  hamburger. 

“It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  argu¬ 
ment.  It  invites  oversimplification.  But 
what  the  Nation  and  the  Government  need 
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to  know  are  the  following:  Are  Australian 
imports  depressing  beef  prices,  or  it  is  a 
matter  of  overpopulation  of  beef  animals 
in  this  country;  is  the  supply  of  heavy  beef 
depressing  the  market;  or  are  beef  prices 
falling  under  the  control  of  a  few  giant 
buyers?” 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Democrat  of  Montana,  April  7,  1964 
(Following  is  the  gist  of  a  press  release  after 
the  leadership  breakfast  at  the  White 
House) 

I  was  happy  to  receive  the  news  that  Au¬ 
stralia  this  year  will  reduce  its  imports  of 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb  by  170  million 
pounds  or  29  percent  of  1963  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  50  million  pounds  of  the  same  or  22  per¬ 
cent  under  its  1964  imports.  This  comes  to  a 
total  of  220  million  pounds  less  in  1964  than 
in  1963  or  a  27  percent  reduction. 

I  am  glad  to  note  also  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  placed  orders  for  36  million 
pounds  of  beef  for  our  oversea  bases,  plus 
18  million  pounds  of  beef  to  be  put  in  cold 
storage.  Furthermore,  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  has  been  authorized  to  spend  $20 
million  for  the  purchase  of  beef  for  school 
lunch  programs  and  other  projects. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  is 
not  by  any  means  the  complete  answer.  I  am 
delighted  to  note  that  the  McGee  investiga¬ 
tion  of  chainstore  practices  is  looking  into 
the  situation  wherein  the  cattlemen  get  low 
prices  and  the  consumer  receives  none  of  the 
benefit.  This  factor  must  be  inquired  into 
thoroughly  to  see  what  its  effect  is  on  the 
low  prices  for  cattle. 

May  I  say  that  my  interest  is  in  the  stock 
growers  who  raise  cattle  for  a  living,  not  in 
the  “sideline  ranchers,”  the  oil  men,  doctors, 
and  those  of  other  professions  who  invest  in 
cattle  ranches  as  subsidiaries  to  their  main 
means  of  livelihood. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  April  14,  1964 
(Following  is  the  gist  of  a  press  release  after 
the  leadership  breakfast  at  the  White 
House) 

The  President  informed  me  today  that 
Secretary  McNamara  is  purchasing  an  addi¬ 
tional  14  million  pounds  of  beef  for  use  at 
oversea  bases. 

As  of  this  date,  the  picture  is  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  of  defense 

(1)  Has  already  purchased  36  million 
pounds  of  beef  for  use  at  oversea  bases. 

(2)  Has  already  purchased  18  million 
pounds  of  beef  to  be  put  in  cold  storage. 

(3)  Has  just  announced  the  purchase  of 
an  additional  14  million  pounds  of  beef  for 
use  at  oversea  bases. 

This  makes  a  total  of  68  million  pounds  of 
beef  purchased  by  the  Defense  Department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(1)  Has  purchased  $20  million  worth  of 
beef  for  school  luncheon  programs  and  other 
projects. 

(2)  In  addition,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  have  agreed  to  reduce  imports  by  220 
million  pounds  less  in  1964  than  in  1963,  or 
a  27  percent  reduction  in  1964  imports  un¬ 
der  1963. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  May 
1,  1964] 

Cattle  and  Beef  Imports 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  presented 
by  me  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
the  subject  of  cattle  and  beef  imports;  also 
a  statement  presented  by  Robert  Barthel- 
mess,  president  of  the  Montana  Stock  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  March  17,  1964;  also  a  letter 
from  Dr.  R.  W.  Gustafson,  president  of  the 
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Montana  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
dated  April  22,  1964,  addressed  to  the  Trades 
and  Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  statements  presented  to  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  by  Senator  William  R.  Mackay, 
of  Carbon  County,  and  Carl  W.  Bell,  of 
Glasgow,  in  behalf  of  the  Montana  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD, 

DEMOCRAT,  ON  MONTANA,  BEFORE  U.S.  TARIFF 

COMMISSION,  MAY  1,  1964 

“Cattle  and  beef  imports 

“Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  is  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  economic  situation.  The  price  of 
cattle,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  at  the 
marketplace  has  been  down  for  some  time 
and  despite  optimistic  predictions  there  has 
been  no  relief.  It  is  a  most  serious  matter 
and  the  livestock  industry  cannot  continue 
to  hold  up  under  these  depressed  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  small  operator  who 
is  being  hit  first  and  the  hardest. 

"There  are  a  number  of  theories  and  pro¬ 
posals  on  how  best  to  help  the  industry. 
The  time  for  action  is  now  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  can  be  of  great  service  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  thorough  and  expeditious  study 
of  the  situation  and  then  make  its  recom¬ 
mendations  known  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  Based  on  information  currently 
available  I  can  see  no  other  result  than  a 
recommendation  in  behalf  of  some  immedi¬ 
ate  protection  for  the  cattle  industry. 

“I  believe  that  the  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  all  concerned  are  trying  their 
best  to  aid  the  domestic  industry.  The 
administration  has  entered  into  voluntary 
agreements  with  the  major  exporters  of  beef 
to  the  United  States.  Both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  have  announced  purchase  programs 
which  will  remove  millions  of  pounds  of  beef 
from  the  market.  The  administration  an¬ 
nounced  on  April  7  that  Australia  had  vol¬ 
untarily  agreed  to  reduce  its  imports  by  170 
million  pounds  or  29  percent  of  1963,  and 
New  Zealand  50  million  pounds  or  22  percent 
under  its  1963  imports.  This  comes  to  a 
total  of  220  million  pounds  less  in  1964  than 
in  1963,  or  a  27-percent  reduction. 

“Under  the  bill  I  introduced  seeking  to 
establish  a  quota  over  a  5-year  average, 
which  I  discussed  with  officials  of  the  na¬ 
tional  and  Montana  cattlemen’s  groups  and 
met  with  their  approval,  the  total  amount 
of  imported  beef  by  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  would  have  amounted  to  337  million 
pounds,  or  a  33-percent  reduction.  While 
the  goal  I  tried  for  was  not  achieved,  never¬ 
theless,  I  think  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  reduction  of  imports  of  beef  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  27  percent  for 
1964  and  it  is  my  intention  to  pursue  this 
so  that  further  reductions  are  made. 

“The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  also  placed 
orders  for  36  million  pounds  of  beef  for  our 
oversea  bases,  plus  18  million  pounds  of  beef 
to  be  put  in  cold  storage.  Furthermore,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  spending  $20 
million  for  the  purchase  of  beef  for  school 
lunch  programs  and  other  projects. 

“In  addition  to  this.  Senator  Gale  Mc¬ 
Gee,  of  Wyoming  is  investigating  chainstore 
practices  to  find  out  the  reasons  for  the 
situation  prevailing  wherein  the  cattlemen 
get  lower  prices  and  the  consumer  receives 
none  of  the  benefits.  Prices  paid  to  pro¬ 
ducers — since  1947 — dropped  13.8  percent 
and  prices  paid  by  consumers  rose  26  per¬ 
cent  (USDA) .  Chains  can  manipulate 
prices  they  charge  by  operating  their  own 
feedlots  for  fattening  their  cattle.  By  draw¬ 
ing  on  their  own  feedlots  until  their  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  market  has  depressed  prices, 
they  can  then  resume  purchasing  while 


prices  are  down.  The  power  to  depress  prices 
to  producers  and  inflate  prices  to  consumers 
was  inherent  in  the  arrangement  44  years 
ago  when  the  courts  required  the  major 
meatpackers  to  get  out  of  the  retail  business. 
If  it  is  against  the  public  interest  for  proces¬ 
sors  to  retail  meat,  why  is  it  not  the  same 
for  retailers  to  process  meat? 

“On  April  14,  the  President  notified  me 
that  Secretary  McNamara  had  ordered  an  ad¬ 
ditional  14  million  pounds  of  beef  for  use  at 
oversea  bases.  As  of  this  date,  the  picture 
was  as  follows :  The  Defense  Department,  for 
oversea  use,  had  purchased  50  million 
pounds  of  beef  plus  18  million  pounds  to 
be  put  in  storage;  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  purchased  $20  million  worth  of 
beef  for  school  lunch  programs  and  other 
projects;  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
had  agreed  to  reduce  their  imports  about  a 
total  of  220  million  pounds  less  in  1964  than 
in  1963  or  a  27-percent  reduction  in  1964  im¬ 
ports  under  1963.  These  are  all  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  they  are  not  enough  and 
the  cattleman  wants,  needs,  and  deserves 
something  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

"The  livestock  industry  wants  import  quo¬ 
tas.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  a  House-passed 
bill  which  would  impose  such  quotas  based 
on  an  average  of  imports  over  the  past  5 
years.  This  approach  is  now  being  thorough¬ 
ly  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  and  hearings  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  pending  legislation  is  disposed  of. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  report  out  favorable  legislation  and 
then,  if  my  reasoning  is  right,  it  will  go — 
not  to  the  House — but  to  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration  and  then  if  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  go  to  both  Houses  for  final 
consideration.  Import  quotas  would  pro¬ 
vide  long-term  protection,  a  plan  under 
which  the  industry  could  plan  and  develop 
its  own  marketing  procedures.  The  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  are  not  restrictive  enough 
and  the  purchase  programs  are  short  term 
in  nature.  I  believe  the  imposition  of  reas¬ 
onable  import  quotas  is  the  most  realistic 
and  valuable.  May  I  say,  incidentally,  that 
the  national  association  on  its  own  initia¬ 
tive  did  send  a  delegation  to  Australia  some 
months  ago  to  try  to  work  out  a  voluntary 
agreement  but  was  unsuccessful.  What  I 
am  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  before  coming 
to  the  Congress  for  assistance,  the  cattle¬ 
men  themselves,  in  line  with  their  long¬ 
standing  traditions,  tried  to  do  something  on 
their  own. 

“In  supporting  the  import  quota  proposal, 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  the  only 
problem  and  solution  to  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry.  There  are  other  issues  such  as 
changes  in  marketing  practices  and  vertical 
integration  of  the  industry.  These  are  all 
very  important,  but  relief  is  needed  now  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  quickest  way  of 
providing  long-term  protection  is  through 
the  import  quota  system. 

“During  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  Kennedy  round 
of  GATT  negotiations  and  the  sensitivity 
over  any  action  that  might  be  harmful  to  our 
position.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  rec¬ 
ommend  anything  that  might  place  the 
United  States  in  a  difficult  position.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  certain  that  our  friends  and  allies 
are  conscious  of  their  own  domestic  needs, 
as  we  should  be,  and  have  taken  steps  to 
provide  reasonable  protection  where  neces¬ 
sary.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
fewer  trade  barriers  to  foreign  imports  of 
cattle  and  beef  than  any  other  nation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  an  import  quota  based 
on  a  high  5-year  average  is  unreasonable. 

“The  United  States  has  become  the  largest 
importer  of  beef  and  veal  in  the  world. 

“The  United  States  offers  higher  prices, 
lower  tariffs,  and  fewer  restrictions  than 


any  of  the  major  meat  importing  nations. 
These  factors  are  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  who  export  meats. 

“I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that 
some  method  be  considered,  preferably  that 
of  the  National  American  Cattlemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Montana  Stockgrowers’ 
Association,  which  would  allow  importers  to 
bring  in  approximately  6  percent  rather  than 
in  excess  of  11  percent  of  the  total,  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  and  to  do  this,  a  ratio 
based  on  the  years  1959  to  1963  be  adopted. 

I  would  most  respectfully  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  that  the  only 
protection  offered  the  livestock  producers  in 
the  country  is  a  flat  3  cents  per  pound  tariff, 
and,  that,  you  may  recall,  was  reduced  from 
6  cents  per  pound  in  1948. 

“The  two  heaviest  exporters  of  beef  to  the 
United  States  are  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
I  am  informed  that  Australia  prohibits  im¬ 
ports  of  cattle  and  beef,  and  imports  of  hogs 
and  hog  products  from  the  United  States 
under  a  health  restriction.  I  would  urge 
that  in  view  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  R.  W. 
Gustafson  of  Conrad  and  statements  made 
to  me  by  Senator  John  Melcher  of  Rosaland 
County,  that  this  matter  of  health  restric¬ 
tions,  and  health  inspection  be  looked  into 
from  this  end  as  far  as  the  imports  of  meat 
are  concerned. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Government  Tariff  Board  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  impose  emergency  tariffs  or  other 
types  of  import  controls  whenever  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  against  competition  from  imports. 

“I  would  suggest  that  its  parallel  orga¬ 
nization,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  con¬ 
sider  this  also. 

“It  is  my  further  understanding  that  New 
Zealand,  the  largest  exporter  of  lamb,  and, 
next  to  Australia,  the  largest  exporter  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States,  prohibits 
imports  of  most  meats  and  packinghouse 
products. 

“Other  countries  have  restrictions  differ¬ 
ing  in  degree,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Commission  would  bear  all  these  factors  in 
mind  in  its  recommendations  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  that  committee  has  re¬ 
quested  it  receive  by  June  30,  and  also,  in  its 
recommendations  to  the  White  House,  which 
is  also  vitally  interested  in  this  matter. 

“On  Monday,  I  talked  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  predictions  for 
the  cattle  market  are  not  good.  On  Friday  of 
last  week,  the  price  for  choice  steers  at  Chi¬ 
cago  was  between  $20.50  and  $22,  as  low  as 
it  has  been  since  1957.  The  feedlot  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  improved.  The  number  of 
animals  weighing  1,100  pounds  is  consider¬ 
ably  above  last  year.  As  of  April  1  there 
was  approximately  16  percent  more  of  this 
class  of  animal  in  the  feedlots  than  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  impact  on  the 
market.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  predict 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  market  price  until  early  fall,  if  then, 

“Admittedly,  it  now  appears  that  the  im¬ 
port  situation  will  not  be  as  bad  this  year. 
The  most  recent  information  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  im¬ 
ports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
down  and  are  likely  to  remain  down  during 
the  year.  These  exporters  are  finding  other 
attractive  competitive  markets.  We  have  no 
guarantee  that  this  will  continue,  however. 
In  view  of  the  domestic  market  situation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  imports  at  these  high 
levels.  The  combination  of  imports  with 
heavy  domestic  production  can  be  disastrous. 

“Again,  I  wish  to  stress  the  need  for  early 
action,  and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  can 
do  a  great  service  for  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  by  making  expeditious  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  behalf  of  relief  for  the  livestock 
industry. 
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“Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  several  items  he 
incorporated  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks  :  a  statement  prepared  by  Robert  Bar- 
thelmess,  president,  Montana  Stock  Growers 
Association,  which  states  most  concisely  and 
explicitly  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the 
State  of  Montana  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
extremely  sound  exposition  on  the  situation 
which  confronts  Montana  and  the  Nation’s 
cattlemen.  Bob  Barthelmess  is  a  man  who 
depends  for  his  livelihood  on  his  cattle  spread 
and  he  represents  the  feelings  of  the  Montana 
Stock  Growers  Association  with  clarity,  with 
a  deep  understanding,  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  May  I  say  in 
this  respect  that  my  interest  is  in  the  stock- 
growers  who  raise  cattle  for  a  living,  not  in 
the  “sideline  ranchers,”  the  oilmen,  doctors, 
and  others  who  invest  in  cattle  ranches  as 
sidelines  to  their  main  means  of  livelihood. 
I  also  ask  that  the  letter  from  Dr.  R.  W. 
Gustafson,  president,  Montana  AVMA,  to 
which  I  previously  referred  be  incorporated 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks." 

“[Prom  the  Montana  Stockgrower,  April 
1964] 

“your  president  testifies  on  imports 
“(Statement  presented  to  U.S.  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  March  17,  1964,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Barthelmess,  MSGA  president.) 

“My  name  is  Bob  Barthelmess.  I  am  presi¬ 
dent'  of  Montana’s  5,000-member  stockgrow- 
ers  association.  It  is  comprised  mostly  of 
small  ranchers  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association. 
It  is  an  organization  of  cowmen  who  believe 
in  their  ability  to  think  clearly  and  work 
freely  in  honoring  their  obligations  to  society 
and  country. 

“This  is  the  fourth  time  in  5  months  that 
I  have  carried  their  cudgel  to  Washington  on 
the  matter  of  multi  quality  beef  imports. 
It  is  in  absolute  sincerity  that  I  speak  for 
them  for  it  is  under  conditions  of  utmost 
urgency  that  they  be  heard.  Their  business 
is  in  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  their  actual 
living  is  being  jeopardized,  and  their  future 
destined  adversely  by  this  uncontrolled  rea¬ 
son.  To  allow  an  industry  of  prideful  his¬ 
tory,  ambitious  responsibility,  and  faithful 
patriotism  to  fail  due  to  encouraged,  pro¬ 
moted,  and  limitless  imports  is  an  injustice 
of  major  importance. 

“I  am  one  of  six  children  born  to  parents 
who  homesteaded  near  Powder  River  in 
southeastern  Montana.  It  was  through  the 
grace  of  a  cow  that  we  were  raised  there. 
My  elementary  education  was  acquired  in 
a  one-room  rural  school.  I  attended  high 
school  but  graduated  from  no  college.  I 
operate  a  ranch  that  runs  300  cows,  am 
married  to  a  ranch-raised  girl,  and  we  have 
four  children.  We  do  our  own  work,  operate 
our  within  our  means,  and  depend  on  our 
neighbors  when  I  am  away.  We  are  proud 
of  our  way  of  life,  grateful  to  those  who 
made  it,  and  have  a  desperate  and  hopeful 
will  to  retain  it. 

“It  should  not  have  been  necessary  for  me 
to  come  here  for  the  cause  should  not  be. 
My  place  is  home,  being  the  head  of  our 
household,  providing  for  my  family.  I  am 
here  however,  here  for  them,  here  for  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  here  for  all  people  whose  living 
depends  upon  us.  I  am  here  for  a  cause  that 
is  proper,  just  as  our  freedom  is  proper,  just 
as  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  proper,  and  just  as 
our  Constitution  is  proper.  I  am  here  to 
help  plead  the  case  of  a  basic  and  necessary 
industry  and  its  rightful  status  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  I  beg  of  you  to  judge  our 
cause  on  its  worth,  its  worth  to  those  in  it, 
its  worth  to  our  economy,  but  most  of  all  its 
worth  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Last  year,  1963,  we  imported  into  this 
country  more  beef  and  veal  in  live  equiva¬ 
lent  (3,500,000  head)  than  all  the  cattle  on 
all  the  farms,  in  all  the  feedlots,  and  on 


all  the  ranches  of  my  State.  These  imports, 
as  cattle  would  have  used  more  feed  and 
more  grass  than  consumed  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  Montana,  and  would  have  serviced 
the  beef-consuming  needs  of  our  entire  Na¬ 
tion  for  one-twelfth  of  a  year,  a  complete 
month. 

“Consider,  if  you  will,  that  this  volume  of 
imports — and  it  is  capable — could  completely 
replace  Montana’s  livestock  production.  This 
could  mean  that  our  industry’s  labor  force 
would  be  unemployed,  its  machinery  and 
equipment  would  not  be  purchased  nor  used, 
its  insurance  and  taxes  would  not  be  paid, 
its  contribution  to  our  education  would  fail, 
its  feed  requirements  would  not  be  raised, 
and  its  overall  quality  and  worth  to  our 
communities  would  be  rendered  useless.  The 
amount  of  imports,  in  other  words,  unloaded 
in  the  United  States  last  year  could  con¬ 
ceivably  and  completely  eliminate  Montana 
from  the  Nation’s  livestock  industry.  This 
should  show  certainly  and  in  a  revealing 
sense  the  impact  of  the  quantity  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  on  our  business  nationally. 

“Our  market  last  year,  largely  due  to  cheap¬ 
ly  produced,  low-quality  imports,  dropped 
more  than  27  percent.  On  an  average  this 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  $28  per  head,  including 
calves,  heifers,  steers,  bulls,  and  cows.  Mon¬ 
tanans  sold  nearly  a  million  head  of  cattle 
last  year,  so  consequently  received  $28  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  previous  year.  Compound 
this  as  to  its  effect  on  jobs,  main  street 
trade,  taxes,  schools,  welfare,  and  living 
standards  (let  alone  what  it  does  to  the 
rancher)  and  the  result  is  devastating.  Much 
of  this  meat  is  produced  at  a  ratio  of  250 
to  1  on  oversea  land  costs  against  domestic 
costs.  It  is  produced  at  less  than  half  the 
labor  costs  of  ours  and  is  dispatched  under 
much  less  rigid  conditions  in  processing 
plants  over  there  than  are  our  packers  al¬ 
lowed  to  slaughter  here  in  this  country. 
Australia  has  cut  per  capita  consumption 
20  pounds  to  meet  export  abilities,  and  Ar¬ 
gentina  packers  have  asked  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  declare  2  meatless  days  a  week 
on  their  consumers  to  meet  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  Foreign  suppliers  have  more 
liberties  than  we  do  on  our  own  market. 

“The  continued  level  of  present  imports 
thrusts  a  dark  future  on  the  sky  over  the 
American  cattle  industry.  On  February  17, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  announced  the 
signing  of  voluntary  agreements  with  our 
two  major  suppliers.  This  agreement  with¬ 
out  sincere  consideration  for  all  concerned 
guaranteed  the  same  high  base  which  is  so 
injurious  to  us  now.  It  provided  not  only 
for  continued  access  levels  but  stipulated  in¬ 
creased  use  of  our  markets  for  the  future. 
Montanans  wonder  at  the  word  “voluntary.” 
Who  does  it  apply  to?  The  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  was  refused  in  their  willingness  to 
furnish  council  for  the  negotiating  team, 
and  apparently  its  big  trust,  the  Congress, 
was  not  extended  a  warranted  view.  We  are 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  indifference  some 
Government  officials  hold  for  our  elected 
representatives  in  these  halls  of  authority. 
Congress  is  the  guardian  of  our  people  and 
Nation,  if  it  is  bypassed,  our  greatest  arm 
of  Government  is  not  the  function  it  was 
meant  to  be. 

“With  significant  timing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  its  intention  to 
purchase  surplus  beef  to  service  school  lunch 
and  other  needs.  This  is  well  and  good,  but 
to  use  the  program  to  dull  the  edge  of  a 
‘will’  by  Congress  to  pass  required  and  con¬ 
stitutional  legislation  is  a  blow  far  below  the 
belt.  Our  market  has  been  critically  low  for 
many  months.  Why,  then  was  this  gesture 
held  until  now?  It  seems  unfair  and  ill- 
advised  that  the  American  taxpayer  in  such 
a  deal  would  be  required  to  tail  up,  it  would 
seem,  a  foreign  industry  which  is  not  down 
but  enjoying  great  prosperity.  In  reality  for 
our  Government  to  buy  beef  to  make  room 


for  imports  doesn’t  seem  consistent  or  sound. 
It  taxes  one’s  intellect  to  find  the  reason 
for  such  a  move  without  protection. 

“Great  Britain  knows  what  it  is  to  face  a 
loss  of  food  from  destroyed  import  routes. 
They  have  been  there  and  gone  without. 
Today  they  are  building  a  food  producing 
island,  protecting  it  against  excessive  im¬ 
ports  and  stabilizing  their  self-sufficiency. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  crippling  our  domestic  meat  plant,  de¬ 
pending  more  on  foreign  supply  lines  and 
putting  the  Nation  in  such  time  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  out  on  a  meatless  limb. 

“Serious  consideration  has  been  given  by 
our  industry  to  an  accelerated  promotion 
program  on  meat  consumption.  Tremen¬ 
dous  increases  were  sustained  when  in  1953 
stockmen  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
with  assistance  began  their  self-help  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  beef  as  a  food  of  quality  before 
the  public.  Thanks  to  a  Congress-passed 
checkoff  bill,  this  selling  idea  was  legally 
and  solidly  financed.  Today  the  industry 
would  like  to  again  concentrate  on  this  ave¬ 
nue  of  retrieve.  It  cannot,  however,  rec¬ 
oncile  itself  to  spending  $1  out  of  every  $10 
used  to  promote  consumption  of  a  foreign 
competitive  product.  Irrespective  of  which 
way  you  look  the  barrier  looms  large  and 
formidable.  Legislation  provides  the  only 
consistent,  substantial,  and  lasting  remedy. 
Again,  as  it  should  be,  we  turn  to  Congress. 

“This  legislation  on  imports  is  a  very 
graphic  step  in  the  democratic  function  of 
government.  It  provides  the  framework  for 
remedial  action  which  can  give  stockmen 
and  their  families  the  protection  so  vitally 
needed.  It  does  not  entail  a  draft  on  the 
taxpayer  in  undesirable  and  unwanted  sub¬ 
sidy  but  gives  the  industry  the  freedom  to 
operate  in  some  measure  of  equality  with 
foreign  competition.  Montanans  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  cattlemen.  They  ap¬ 
prove  the  5-year  base,  they  favor  inclusion 
of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  (which  in¬ 
cludes  cured  and  cooked),  they  sanction 
equal  quarterly  shipments,  they  need  the 
effective  date  of  December  31,  1964,  and  they 
feel  the  growth  should  be  shared  only  after 
a  parity  price  is  reached  domestically. 

“Our  deepest  hope  and  most  urgent  want 
is  that  our  Congress  will  turn  tables  on  the 
agreements  outside  its  consideration  and 
approval.  We  cannot  see  how  an  act  by  a 
department  can  commit  an  industry,  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  entire  country  to  a  guarantee 
when  it  is  not  in  accord  with  satisfaction. 
We  look  to  this  body  to  assert  and  reclaim 
its  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Nation  on  this 
matter,  place  itself  in  judgeship  over  its 
industries  and  trade,  and  protect  the  basis 
of  enterprise  which  has  put  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  on  top  in  progress,  respect,  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  great  historical  statements  of 
‘a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people’  has 
real  and  strong  application  here. 

“I  have  stated  Montana’s  case  and  its  feel¬ 
ings  as  they  are,  in  fairness  I  hope  to  all 
related  to  it.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  verdict  to 
our  industry,  to  its  people,  and  to  the  Nation. 
In  this  instance  I  think  our  children,  too,  are 
entitled  to  strong  and  just  consideration. 
You  will  disclose  their  destiny.” 


“Conrad  Veterinary  Hospital, 

“Conrad,  Mont. 

“Trades  and  Tariff  Commission, 
“Washington,  D.C . 

“Members:  As  president  of  the  Montana 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  views  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  meat  and  meat  products. 

“Being  in  daily  contact  with  the  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  countries  of  Pondera,  Toole, 
Teton,  Glacier,  and  Liberty  in  Montana, 
I  find  that  their  economic  status  is  con¬ 
siderably  affected  by  the  present  prices 
they  receive  for  their  produce.  This  reflects 
on  the  entire  economy  of  the  region  and  I 
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do  believe  our  own  citizens  should  have  some 
protection.  I  strongly  urge  your  considera¬ 
tion  in  limiting  imports  of  foreign  beef  into 
the  United  States  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  one 
of  our  biggest  industries  in  this  area. 
Furthermore,  as  a  veterinarian,  I  wish  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  all  meat  involved  in 
interstate  transportation  is  subjected  to  rigid 
inspection  by  the  USDA.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  see  that  foreign  meat  is  subjected  to  a 
similar  inspection  until  its  final  disposition. 
This  should  include  an  inspection  of  all 
frozen  meat  coming  in,  by  inspectors  of  our 
own  Nation,  to  see  that  it  is  properly  handled 
so  as  not  to  hurt  its  quality. 

“I  believe  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
veterinarians  in  our  State  organization  in 
the  foregoing  statements  and  I  again 
strongly  urge  you  to  consider  protecting  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  in  our 
State. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“R.  W.  Gustafson, 

“ President ,  Montana  AVMA.” 

“STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  MAC  KAY,  SECOND 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MONTANA  STOCK- 
GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  TO  THE  U.S.  TARIFF 
COMMISSION,  ON  CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETI¬ 
TION  BETWEEN  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  BEEF 
AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  MONTANA 

“X  appear  before  the  Commission  as  vice 
president  of  the  Montana  Stockgrowers  As¬ 
sociation  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  5,000 
cattle-producing  members  and  of  the  cattle 
industry  in  our  State.  I  own  and  operate 
a  cattle  ranch  in  south-central  Montana 
running  400  head  of  cows  and  have  served 
Carbon  County  as  State  senator  since  1953 
and  as  representative  in  1951. 

“The  Commission  has  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  imported  beef  and  beef 
products.  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  my 
organization  and  of  the  people  of  our  State 
I  ask  the  Commission  to  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  serious  effect  that  past  and  present 
levels  of  imports  have  had  on  values  and 
market  prices  and  the  serious  implications 
on  a  major  industry  if  they  continue  in  the 
future. 

“Montana  has  twice  as  many  cows  as  peo¬ 
ple — so  anything  that  affects  the  values  of 
these  cows  and  their  ability  to  turn  grass 
from  the  native  ranges,  which  cover  two- 
thirds  of  our  State,  into  a  merchantable 
product  is  important  to  all  Montanans. 

“Imports  have  grown  in  the  last  few  years 
until  in  1963  they  amounted  to  enough  beef 
to  feed  more  than  20,570,000  people  a  year  at 
the  going  per  capita  consumption  rate — al¬ 
most  30  times  the  population  of  our  State. 
These  excessive  imports,  at  a  time  when  our 
own  production  is  high  and  our  prices  at  a 
7-year  low,  present  a  problem  that  has  never 
existed  before.  Present  prices  of  fed  cattle 
are  below  the  cost  of  production  and  if  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  continue,  prices  of  feeder  cat¬ 
tle  and  eventually  of  breeding  stock  will 
drop  below  the  cost  of  production. 

“The  fact  that  imports  continue  at  high 
levels  and  even  increase  as  our  domestic 
prices  decrease  would  indicate  that  your 
Commission’s  investigation  will  show  clearly 
that  the  costs  of  production  of  those  taking 
over  a  sizable  share  of  our  market  are  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  ours.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  compete  with  imports  when  our 
investment  and  costs  are  considered. 

“Montana  has  increased  its  efficiency  and 
it  productivity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  her 
cattle  and  beef  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation’s  consumers.  Our  cow  herd  alone  has 
doubled  since  1948  and  yet  prices  today 
are  lower  than  they  were  at  that  time.  This 
means  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue 
present  operations  with  present  costs  and 
with  competition  from  imports  which  are 
permitted  to  enter  at  values  below  our  cost 


of  production.  To  substantiate  the  large  in¬ 
vestment  in  land,  machinery,  improvements, 
and  livestock,  we  refer  you  to  a  special  sum¬ 
mary  of  costs  and  returns  to  Montana  farms 
and  ranches  prepared  by  Clarence  W.  Jensen, 
professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont.  This  demonstrates  the  close  margin 
on  which  we  are  now  operating — $20  per  100- 
pound  cost  and  a  national  average  return 
of  $18.50  per  100  pounds. 

“We  can  meet  the  vagaries  of  weather  and, 
given  time,  we  can  adjust  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  a  normal  domestic  market.  But  we 
have  no  way  of  getting  at  the  competition 
from  excessive  imports.  There  are  times 
when  a  controlled  level  of  imports  can  serve 
a  purpose,  but  when  they  reach  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  past  2  years — equal  to  twice 
or  more  the  total  production  of  our  State 
which  ranks  10th  in  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  and  7th  in  beef  cows — 
the  effect  on  our  economy  is  obvious. 

“By  USDA  appraisals,  the  value  per  head  of 
our  cattle  dropped  15  percent  from  January  1, 
1963,  to  January  of  this  year — from  an  aver¬ 
age  for  all  beef  cattle  of  $173  to  $146;  a  drop 
of  $27  per  head  and  our  inventory  was  2,500,- 
000  head.  This  would  amount  to  $67,500,- 
000 — a  severe  adjustment  as  far  as  tax  base 
and  loan  values  are  concerned.  A  material 
proportion  must  be  attributed  to  the  compe¬ 
tition  from  excessive  imports  often  selling  at 
a  price  lower  than  U.S.  prices  of  comparable 
meat. 

“During  this  same  period  USDA  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  all  cattle  dropped  14  percent  from 
an  average  of  $21.50  per  hundred  down  to 
$18.50.  We  market  about  1*4  million  head 
a  year — about  822  million  pounds,  which 
would  mean  a  loss  of  $27  million. 

“Since  these  imports  are  primarily  the  kind 
of  beef  that  competes  with  the  beef  from 
cows  and  bulls,  let  us  analyze  the  effect  where 
it  is  direct.  Cow  prices  dropped  about  10 
percent  nationally — from  $15  in  1963  to  $13.80 
for  the  United  States.  In  Montana  this  price 
drop  was  to  $14.30.  We  in  Montana  sell  about 
200,000  head  of  cows  and  bulls  each  year — 
a  loss  of  $1,400,000.  Even  more  important  is 
the  effect  of  low  prices  on  cows  for  slaughter. 
Instead  of  two  bidders  for  cows  that  should 
be  removed  from  production,  there  is  only 
one — the  farmer  with  surplus  feed  or  the 
marginal  cattle  producer  who  desperately 
needs  a  few  more  calves  to  try  to  break  even. 
This  means  breeding  cattle  are  added  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  slaughter  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Thus  production  is  increased  and  the 
problem  is  compounded — and  the  distorting 
influence  is  the  competition  from  cheap  im¬ 
ports.  Last  year  we  ended  up  with  one  of 
the  largest  increases  in  breeding  cattle  of  any 
State.  This  is  an  unhealthy  direction  to  be 
moving  at  such  a  critical  time.  If  cheap  im¬ 
ports  were  materially  reduced,  the  bulk  of 
our  excess  production  would  move  into 
slaughtered  channels  and  get  our  cycle  back 
where  it  should  be. 

“Ours  is  not  a  business  you  can  shut  down 
for  a  while  and  then  turn  on  again.  Nor  is 
it  one  that  lends  itself  to  moving  to  foreign 
countries  where  costs  would  be  lower,  where 
taxes  would  be  less  and  investment  smaller. 
In  our  State  and  certainly  to  a  large  extent 
in  all  parts  of  our  country,  the  cattle  pro¬ 
ducer  and  feeder  is  a  major  customer  of 
many  industries.  The  inroads  made  by  con¬ 
tinued  importation  of  cheap  overcompetitive 
products  are  being  felt  in  the  towns  and 
by  those  who  work  in  other  industries.  Cur¬ 
tailment  of  natural  resources  income  that  is 
renewable  year  after  year  slows  to  a  halt 
the  creation  of  new  wealth — the  wealth  that 
has  built  our  country  and  made  it  strong. 

“I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  your  attention  the  serious  effects  of 
the  kind  of  competition  that  is  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  exploit  our  domestic  market  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  producers  who  have 
built  up  an  efficient  plant  to  provide  the  beef 


which  is  needed  to  supply  our  Nation  at  all 
times  and  to  keep  it  strong  regardless  of  out¬ 
side  calamities.” 

“STATEMENT  OF  CARL  W.  BELL,  ON  BEHALF  OF 

MONTANA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  AND 

AFFILIATED  LOCAL  MONTANA  CHAMBERS  OF 

COMMERCE,  BEFORE  THE  U.S.  TARIFF  COM¬ 
MISSION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  APRIL  28,  1964, 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  BEEF  AND  BEEF  PRODUCTS 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  my  name  is  Carl  W.  Bell,  and  I  reside 
at  701  Second  Avenue  South,  Glasgow,  Mont. 
I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State  of  Montana  in  my  position 
as  vice  president  of  the  Montana  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  represents  a  cross  section 
of  Montana  industry  and  business  and 
which  considers  its  interests  to  be  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  livestock  industry  insofar  as 
concerns  the  effects  of  beef  imports  on  the 
industry  in  our  State.  I  also  appear  be¬ 
fore  you  on  behalf  of  the  several  Montana 
local  chambers  of  commerce  listed  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

“The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its 
chairman,  C.  P.  Moore,  a  Great  Falls  banker, 
on  March  18  this  year,  filed  a  statement  with 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  support 
of  meat-beef  import  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana.  What  it  said  at  that 
time  has  application  in  this  hearing. 

“The  statement  pointed  out  that  the  beef 
cattle  industry  in  Montana  and  the  Nation 
has  made  an  enviable  record.  Through  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  quality  improvement,  it  has 
provided  the  maximum  per  capita  supply  of 
beef  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer. 
Per  capita  consumption  has  reached  95 
pounds  a  year  for  the  Nation.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  an  hour’s  work  in  our  country  will  buy 
more  beef  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 

“This  progress  has  just  begun.  In  a  State 
like  ours,  the  entire  business  community 
plays  a  part.  We  raise  cattle  and  feed  grains 
in  Montana.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
90  million  acres  in  the  State  4s  rangeland. 
It  has  economic  value  only  through  the  con¬ 
version  of  grass  to  mechantable  beef  through 
the  raising  of  livestock. 

“All  of  us  in  Montana  are  working  hard 
to  build  our  economy — to  build  our  future. 
We  see  primary  potentials  in  livestock  op¬ 
eration  and  utilization  of  feed  grains.  Can 
we  be  blamed  if  we  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  recent  sharp  drop  in  livestock 
prices  and  the  reasons  that  have  contributed 
to  this? 

“While  the  process  is  often  painful,  we  are 
accustomed  to  working  out  the  hardships  of 
cycles  in  livestock  production.  And  the 
shakedowns  that  come  with  drought  or  ad¬ 
verse  prices  are  felt  all  along  the  main  streets 
of  our  towns.  Now  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  an  additional  influence  on  our  basic 
economy — the  effect  of  excessive  imports  of 
meat  from  foreign  countries,  which  operate 
on  much  lower  cost  standards  than  we  do. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  demands. 
We  feel  certain  that  record  quantities  of 
imports,  in  addition  to  high  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  are  material  reasons  for  the  low  prices 
being  received  by  American  producers.  We 
feel  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  your 
commission  recognize  this  and  give  sufficient 
information  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  so  that  it  can  take  appropriate  action. 

“Montana  is  a  raw  material  State,  and  as  a 
producing  State  for  livestock  we  are  more 
seriously  affected  and  will  be  even  more  so  in 
the  future.  The  big  increase  in  imports  has 
been  in  what  is  termed  ‘manufacturing  beef’ 
and  similar  meats.  This  competes  directly 
with  the  products  of  our  cows  and  bulls  and 
indirectly  with  all  beef  production.  The  sale 
of  cows  and  bulls  alone  constitutes  a  very 
important  income  to  our  producers  in  Mon¬ 
tana. 
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“Specifically,  our  ranchers  in  Montana  sell 
some  200  million  pounds  of  oows  and  bulls 
each  year.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
addition  of  some  2  billion  pounds  of  com¬ 
petitive  foreign  meat  has  had  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  our  market.  Our  total  an¬ 
nual  sale  of  all  types  of  cattle  is  about 
iy4  million  head.  This  means  we  market 
about  822  million  pounds  each  year.  When 
imports  are  added  to  an  already  heavy  na¬ 
tional  supply,  we  lose  a  lot  of  potential  re¬ 
turns.  Last  year,  this  loss  for  Montana  was 
conservatively  estimated  at  $28  million.  The 
loss  will  be  considerably  more  this  year — 
even  if  imports  remain  at  about  the  same 
level.  Our  feeder  customers  are  going  to 
pass  their  recent  losses  back  to  us  when  they 
purchase  replacement  cattle  for  their  feed- 
lots. 

“Artificial  conditions  have  made  the  law  of 
competitive  markets  inoperative,  so  far  as 
imports  are  concerned.  In  the  past,  when 
prices  declined  so  did  imports.  But,  for  2 
years,  prices  have  gone  down,  while  imports 
continue  to  increase.  So  the  effect  of  imports 
has  been  more  severe  and  will  continue  to 
be.  — 

“Losses  to  Montana  cattle  producers  are  of 
concern  to  everyone  in  the  State.  We  cannot 
progress,  cannot  even  hold  our  own,  with 
such  serious  effects  from  a  situation  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  When  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  receive  fair  returns  on  the 
heavy  investments  they  have  made  in  land 
and  livestock,  the  rest  of  us  cannot  expect 
our  businesses  to  prosper.  The  tax  burden 
to  maintain  schools  and  government  falls  on 
fewer  and  fewer  people.  Every  trade  area 
in  our  State  is  hit  by  this  situation. 

“Today,  at  least  half  of  our  cattle  are  sold 
at  local  livestock  auction  markets  through¬ 
out  the  State.  It  is  a  good  system,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  each  $1  million  of 
livestock  sold  through  one  of  these  markets 
is  equal  to  an  industrial  plant  with  a  payroll 
of  160  persons.  Ordinarily,  our  local  mar¬ 
kets  do  a  business  of  about  $100  million  a 
year.  It  is  easy  to  figure  that  our  local  com¬ 
munities  suffer  a  direct  and  heavy  loss  in  this 
one  field  alone. 

“Many  more  examples  could  be  given  you 
of  the  effects  on  our  business,  on  our  trade, 
and  employment.  But  we  are  sure  that  the 
Commission,  with  its  experience  in  this  field, 
can  accurately  determine  what  has  happened, 
as  well  as  foresee  what  will  happen  unless 
something  is  done.  Thank  you  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  appearing  before  you  today. 

“Local  Montana  chambers  of  commerce 
endorsing  Mr.  Bell’s  statement  are:  Baker 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Beaverhead  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Billings  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Butte  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glas¬ 
gow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glendive  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Great  Palls  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Harlowton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Havre  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Helena  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Kalispell  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Roundup  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Shelby  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Sidney 
Chamber  of  Commerce.” 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  rise  to  address  the  Senate  on  H.R. 
1839,  a  bill  reported  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  restricting  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  veal  and  products 
thereof  in  all  forms. 

First  of  all,  I  commend  the  Finance 
Committee  for  reporting  this  measure 
to  the  Senate.  A  special  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  however,  is  due  to  my  able  col¬ 
league  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  for 
strengthening  the  original  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  was  one  of  the 
amendments  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  which  was  in¬ 


corporated  into  the  bill  in  a  modified 
form. 

In  addition  to  the  original  concept  of 
quotas  on  imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  meat,  he  has  added  two  provisions 
of  major  importance:  that  quotas  be 
imposed  also  on  canned  and  other  pre¬ 
served  meat,  and  that  a  moderate  growth 
factor  for  imports  be  granted,  but  only 
at  those  times  when  such  import  in¬ 
creases  will  not  break  domestic  prices 
below  the  level  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

Perhaps,  in  the  face  of  everwhelming 
opposition  by  administration  witnesses, 
and  strong  suggestions  of  a  presidential 
veto,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
members  felt  that  the  measure  now  be¬ 
fore  us  was  the  best  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  circumstances. 

That  may  well  be  the  case.  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  Curtis  amendment  is  a  better  an¬ 
swer  than  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
and  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  better 
than  no  legislation  at  all. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
issue  of  the  incalculable  damage  being 
done  to  a  basic  American  industry  is 
again  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  decision. 

For  that  reason,  I  announced  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  reintroduce  the 
amendment  voted  upon  on  March  5  last. 

It  is  changed  only  to  make  the  sta¬ 
tistics  read  in  poundages  instead  of 
reciting  that  the  imports  will  be  limited 
to  the  annual  average  for  the  years  1958 
to  1962.  It  is  also  changed  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  two  most  important  new  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Curtis  amendment  just 
mentioned. 

The  original  Hruska  amendment  to 
the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  was  defeated 
by  only  two  votes.  There  were  many 
assurances  that  the  opposition  was  based 
not  on  substance,  but  on  procedural 
grounds.  I  believe  the  industry  which  is 
threatened  so  seriously  by  excessive  im¬ 
ports  is  entitled  to  an  expression  by  the 
Senate  on  that  question. 

IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  AMERICA  OP  CATTLE  AND 
BEEP 

Each  of  34  States  in  the  Union  has 
1  million  or  more  head  of  cattle.  Cattle 
marketings  account  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  farm  marketings  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  Those  cattle  market¬ 
ings  amounted  in  1962  to  $8.1  billion,  in 
1963  to  $7.8  billion,  in  each  case  about  as 
much  as  the  total  for  all  marketings  of 
the  six  basic  crops — wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  rice. 

The  importance  of  cattle  is  universal 
and  substantial  throughout  the  country. 
They  consume  about  70  percent  of  our 
total  volume  of  harvested  crops.  This 
certainly  makes  the  farm  effort  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  cattle  industry.  Any 
significant  impairment  of  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  means  havoc  to  the  feed  grain 
farmer,  who  is  already  beset  with  more 
than  his  share  of  troubles.  It  means 
havoc,  too,  to  the  retail  merchants, 
servicemen,  fuel  and  farm  supplement 
dealers,  banks,  the  transportation  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  meatpacking  payrolls, 
and  all  the  jobs  they  produce. 

Beef  consumption  per  capita  has  risen 
from  55  pounds  in  1940  to  almost  100 
pounds  per  person  in  1964.  The  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  bringing  this  result  have  been 
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financed  within  the  industry  itself.  The 
total  consumption  of  beef  in  the  United 
States  in  1963  was  about  18.5  billion 
pounds.  Americans  have  made  this 
product  their  favorite,  and  are  entitled 
to  favorable  and  stable  conditions  which 
will  permit  its  continuance. 

The  chief  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  not  to  prohibit  imports,  but  to  fix  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  reasonable  limits  on  such 
imports.  And  to  do  this  in  the  form  of 
law,  so  as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the 
reach  and  manipulations  of  the  State 
Department  and  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment — neither  of  which  has  seen  fit  to 
recognize  that  imports  are  the  largest 
single  contributing  factor  to  the  long- 
lasting,  distressing,  and  financially  dis¬ 
astrous  conditions  in  the  cattle  industry 
and  related  and  affiliated  fields. 

HRUSKA  AMENDMENT  OF  MARCH  1964 

The  direction  of  the  debate  on  the 
Hruska  amendment  last  March  was  most 
interesting.  Not  a  single  Senator  spoke 
against  the  amendment  on  its  merits. 
The  only  argument  against  it  was  that 
it  had  not  received  appropriate  commit¬ 
tee  consideration.  The  majority  leader 
urged  its  defeat  on  the  ground  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  had 
promised  prompt  committee  action.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  opposition 
within  the  Senate  itself — at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  expressed  openly — 
was  based  solely  on  procedural  grounds. 

On  the  day  of  the  vote,  shortly  before 
the  vote  was  taken,  I  pointed  to  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  to  the  necessity 
for  reaching  a  prompt  decision.  These 
were  my  words: 

The  parliamentary  situation  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  now  demands  that  we  take  action,  and 
that  we  not  refer  this  subject  to  a  commit¬ 
tee,  but  that  we  debate  it  the  best  we  can 
in  the  Senate  and  resolve  the  issue  here  and 
now.  The  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  will 
be  very  protracted,  as  everyone  agrees,  last¬ 
ing  a  number  of  weeks,  and  perhaps,  a  few 
months.  By  that  time  other  matters  will  re¬ 
quire  our  attention.  The  political  conven¬ 
tions  will  be  held  shortly  after  that.  Unless 
we  take  care  of  the  matter  now,  there  is 
serious  question  whether  it  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  1964,  in  this  session. 

When  that  vote  was  taken,  the  Hruska 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  44  to  46. 

Now  we  have  had  committee  consid¬ 
eration.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
held  voluminous  hearings.  It  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  special  study  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  It  has  heard  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  give  his  reasons 
for  opposing  any  and  all  legislation  to 
restrict  imports  of  beef. 

After  all  that,  the  Finance  Committee 
voted  12  to  2  to  report  this  bill. 

So  after  going  through  all  the  proce¬ 
dural  requirements,  we  are  back  where 
we  were  4  months  ago. 

That  4  months’  delay  has  had  two  im¬ 
portant  effects.  First,  we  are  now  4 
months  closer  to  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  which  means  there  is  an 
added  danger  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  not  take  up  this  legisla¬ 
tion  because  of  lack  of  time.  The  bill 
may  fail  simply  because  of  the  usual 
closing  rush  to  adjourn. 

But  there  is  a  second  effect.  The  4- 
month  delay  has  given  the  cattlemen  4 
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more  months  of  suffering  and  hardship 
without  the  relief  provided  by  this  bill. 
During  the  civil  rights  debate  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  long,  hot 
summer  of  demonstrations  that  we  faced 
in  another  field.  Well,  for  American 
cattlemen  it  has  been  a  long,  tough  fall, 
and  winter,  and  spring,  and  summer  to 
date,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  end  is 
not  yet,  notwithstanding  a  slight  but 
very  inadequate  improvement  in  the 
market. 

Just  stop  for  a  moment  to  count  the 
actual  financial  cost  of  those  4  months  of 
delay.  Cattle  prices  this  year,  for  the 
various  grades  and  types  of  cattle,  have 
ranged  from  $2  to  $4  or  $5  below  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago — and  in  some  cases 
those  year-ago  prices  already  represented 
a  severe  price  decline  from  a  few  months 
earlier.  During  those  4  months — one- 
third  of  a  year — total  cattle  marketings 
amounted  to  about  14  billion  pounds. 
Think  what  it  would  have  meant  to 
American  cattlemen  and  American  agri¬ 
culture  if  they  could  have  been  sold  at 
the  prices  of  the  previous  year.  It  would 
have  put  about  $300  or  $400  million  extra 
in  their  pockets. 

During  these  4  months  our  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  treated  to  the  most  as¬ 
tonishing  display  of  solicitude  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Probably  never 
before  in  its  history  has  the  industry  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  attention  from  a  Cabinet 
officer  during  such  a  brief  period.  In 
fact,  the  solicitude  started  even  before 
March  5,  during  the  period  when  the 
Hruska  amendment  was  merely  being 
discussed,  while  the  steam  was  building 
up  behind  it.  During  that  week  before 
the  vote  the  administration  first  an¬ 
nounced  a  beef  buying  program  for 
school  lunches  and  for  direct  distribu¬ 
tion  to  relief  clients. 

Since  then  we  have  had  further  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Secretary. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  new 
announcement  of  a  plan  to  help  the  cat¬ 
tleman — the  development  of  an  export 
promotion  program,  feeding  the  soldiers 
beef  instead  of  pork,  an  oversea  give¬ 
away  program  of  surplus  beef  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  I  would  not  want  it  sup¬ 
posed  that  I  am  blind  to  the  possibilities 
of  all  these  programs;  because  programs 
for  market  development,  at  home  or 
abroad,  have  an  obvious  value  which  I 
strongly  endorse.  The  point  is  that  the 
Secretary  has  been  willing  to  go  for  any 
and  every  suggestion  that  might  help 
cattle — except  one.  There  is  one  key 
step  he  will  not  take,  that  is,  to  stand 
up  to  the  State  Department  and  insist 
on  reasonable  restrictions  on  foreign 
beef,  to  place  the  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  producer  ahead  of  the  requirements 
of  international  diplomacy.  He  will  give 
us  anything,  except  the  one  thing  that 
is  really  needed. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
legislate. 

ACTION  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Finance  Committee  has 
dealt  with  this  problem.  Witnesses  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  heard.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  appeared,  and 
explained  at  some  length  his  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  the  cattle  industry,  his 


programs  to  help  the  industry,  and  his 
objections  to  any  quota  legislation  of  any 
kind.  The  vote  was  12  to  2.  Of  the  two 
Senators  voting  in  the  negative,  one,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  has  said  that  he  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  quota  legislation  in  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  form.  So  only  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  went  completely  along 
with  the  Secretary  in  this  matter. 

In  its  report  the  committee  makes  it 
clear  that  it  relies  heavily  on  the  report 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  which  had  been 
called  for  by  committee  resolution  last 
fall.  As  the  committee  points  out,  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  that  imports  of 
foreign  beef  were  one  of  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  cattle  industry.  Senators  are  aware 
that  for  many  months  we  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  ceaseless  barrage  of  propa¬ 
ganda  from  the  State  and  Agriculture 
Departments,  designed  to  make  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  imports  were  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance  in  influencing  our  cattle  prices  in 
this  country.  It  is  clear  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  refused  to  serve  as  an  apolo- 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  tab¬ 
ulation  shows,  for  example,  that  over 
one-fourth  of  the  beef  from  fed  cattle, 
and  nearly  one-third  of  the  beef  from 
two-way  cattle  is  used  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes,  either  for  hamburger  or  for 
other  processed  products.  The  point  is 
significant  because  we  have  been  told 
repeatedly  by  the  State  and  Agriculture 
Departments  that  imported  beef  is  prac¬ 
tically  noncompetitive  with  beef  from 
our  own  fed  livestock,  since  the  imports 
go  largely  for  manufacturing  uses  and 
are  necessary  to  keep  us  supplied  with 
hamburgers. 

The  tabulation  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
that  most  of  the  supply  of  hamburger 
meat — nearly  three-fourths — comes  from 
fed  cattle  and  two-way  cattle.  Most  of 
the  cow  and  bull  beef,  and  half  the  im¬ 
ported  boneless  beef,  goes  into  other 
processed  products  such  as  sausage. 

It  is  heartening  indeed  to  see  at  long 
last  some  of  these  facts  come  to  light  in 
official,  dependable  form,  free  from  bias 
and  propaganda. 

TIME  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  act. 
The  cattle  industry  cannot  forbear  any 
longer.  It  has  waited  patiently  through 
days  and  days  of  hearings,  then  weeks 
of  delay  when  hearings  could  not  be  held 
because  of  the  lengthy  Senate  sessions, 
then  further  delays  even  after  the  bill 
had  been  voted  on  in  committee  and  re¬ 
ported  out.  It  cannot  afford  the  contin¬ 
ued  financial  losses.  Neither  can  it  af¬ 
ford  to  indulge  the  majority  leadership 


gist  for  the  State  and  Agriculture  De¬ 
partments  in  this  propaganda  campaign. 

From  1956  to  1963  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  reported  that  beef  consumption  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  15.7 
billion  pounds  to  18.6  billion  pounds,  or 
almost  3  billion  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  of  time,  imports  increased 
from  0.2  billion  pounds  to  1.7  billion.  In 
other  words,  during  this  period  the  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  amounted  to  1.5  billion 
pounds,  providing  more  than  half  of  the 
additional  beef  consumed.  In  the  face 
of  this  fact,  how  is  it  possible  to  argue 
that  the  problems  of  the  industry  are 
primarily  due  to  domestic  overproduc¬ 
tion?  v 

The  Tariff  Commission  also  provided 
us  with  a  useful  tabulation  showing  the 
purposes  to  which  beef  from  different 
sources  is  put.  The  tabulation  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  committee  report,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


in  further  delays  in  scheduling  this  legis¬ 
lation  for  floor  action. 

Furthermore,  in  bringing  this  issue  to 
a  head,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  if  we  vote  a  lesser  reduction 
than  what  is  really  needed. 

The  amendment  on  which  a  vote  was 
had  on  March  5  called  for  a  rollback  of 
imports  to  the  level  of  1958  to  1962 — a 
considerably  smaller  quantity  than  that 
proposed  in  the  committee  amendment. 
That  Hruska  amendment  was  beaten  by 
only  2  votes — 44  to  46.  Throughout  the 
debate  on  it,  no  single  argument  against 
it  was  spoken,  other  than  on  procedural 
grounds.  Since  then,  no  valid  argument 
has  been  made  against  it. 

Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time,  it 
is  my  intention  to  substitute  the  orig¬ 
inal  Hruska  amendment,  in  place  of  the 
committee  amendment.  Certainly  the 
committee  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  do  much  good,  but  we  need  strong¬ 
er  medicine  if  we  can  get  it,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can.  This  amendment  lost  by 
only  two  votes  before,  and  then  largely 
on  the  basis  of  procedural  objections 
which  have  since  been  satisfied. 

Stopping  for  a  moment  to  take  a 
broader  look  at  this  whole  issue,  just 
what  is  it  that  we  are  demanding  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  domestic  cattle  industry? 
What  is  our  long-range  problem,  and 
what  are  our  long-range  goals?  Is  our 
criticism  of  the  agreements  with  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  a  matter  of  principle  or  a  matter 
of  detail?  What  are  the  basic  prin- 


Form  in  which  beef  is  consumed 

Domestic  production 

Net 

imports  1 

Total 

Fed  cattle 

2-way 

cattle 

Cows  and 
bulls 

Table  cuts . . . . . - 

7.0 

2.6 

0.1 

9.7 

Hamburger .  . . — 

2.  4 

.7 

0.6 

.8 

4.4 

Other  processed  meat  products . — - 

.1 

.4 

2.3 

.7 

3.5 

Total . 

9.6 

3.7 

2.8 

L6 

17.6 

i  As  reported  by  the  TT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  Less  than  60  million  pounds. 

Source:  Tariff  Commission  Report  on  Beef,  June  1964. 
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ciples  over  which  we  differ  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration? 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  POSITION 

V 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  State  Department. 
Essentially,  what  it  has  actually  done 
with  the  agreements  with  the  people  of 
Mexico,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Ireland  has  been  to  set  aside  permanent¬ 
ly  a  major  fraction  of  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
agreements  with  these  foreign  countries. 
By  those  agreements,  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  accepted  and  recognized,  and 
sought  to  make  a  permanent  fact  in  our 
national  policy,  a  claim  by  the  cattle¬ 
men  of  those  countries  to  some  sort  of 
right  to  this  portion  of  the  American 
market. 

Initially,  this  set-aside  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  our  own 
production.  Ultimately,  it  might  well 
have  grown  larger,  because  of  the 
growth  factor.  In  each  of  the  four  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated — with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Mexico — there  is 
carefully  written  in  a  provision  for  an 
annual  growth  factor  of  3.7  percent. 
Thus,  under  the  administration  formula, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  steady  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  beachhead  on  our 
shores.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  admin- 
istration-State  Department  program. 

It  is  unacceptable.  It  should  be  vig¬ 
orously  opposed.  It  must  be  rejected. 

What  is  it  that  we  ask  instead? 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  IMPORT  VOLUME  INCREASES 

Before  answering  that,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  the  recent  history  of  beef  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country.  The  fact  is  that 
until  a  very  few  years  ago,  beef  imports 
were  nothing  to  worry  about.  We  im¬ 
ported  annually  a  few  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  live  cattle,  almost  entirely 
feeders.  We  permitted  the  importation 
of  some  canned  beef  from  Argentina  and 
other  South  American  countries.  A  few 
other  specialized  types  of  beef  were 
brought  in  by  one  channel  or  another. 

Until  1958,  all  of  those  types  of  beef 
added  together  whether  canned  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  alive  on  the  hoof, 
did  not  add  up  to  more  than  about  500 
million  pounds  in  any  1  year,  in  carcass 
weight  equivalent.  In  most  years  it  was 
less.  For  example,  during  the  period 
1953  to  1956,  total  imports  of  beef  in  all 
forms,  carcass  weight  equivalent, 
amounted  to  only  about  300  million 
pounds  annually,  equal  to  about  2  per¬ 
cent  of  our  domestic  production. 

Then  in  1958,  the  flood  of  imported 
boneless  beef  started.  In  1954  imports 
of  boneless  beef  were  112  million  pounds, 
carcass  weight  equivalent.  In  1957, 
they  were  128  million  pounds.  In  1963, 
they  were  1,363  million  pounds — 10 
times  as  large  as  in  1957,  100  times  as 
large  as  in  1954. 

Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize. 
Imports  in  this  gigantic  volume  are  a 
very  recent  and  certainly,  we  hope,  a 
very  temporary  thing.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  would  treat  them  as  a  nor¬ 


mal  and  permanent  thing,  and  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  such.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  agreements  with  these  foreign 
countries  would  cement  them  into  our 
economic  structure  as  a  part  of  our  per¬ 
manent  trade  pattern,  with  a  growth 
rate  added  in  to  boot. 

THE  CORRECT  POSITION 

That  is  exactly  where  we  must  differ 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  By  contrast,  our  position 
Is  this.  We  have  surplus  land  and  sur¬ 
plus  feed  grains.  We  are  paying  people 
to  keep  land  out  of  production.  We  have 
the  most  efficient  and  skilled  manpower, 
the  most  carefully  developed  and  pro¬ 
tected  breeding  herds  in  the  world — in 
short,  the  most  productive  cattle  indus¬ 
try  in  the  world.  We  can  expand  our 
beef  production  to  any  level  that  may  be 
desired,  and  we  have  proven  in  the  past 
that  we  can.  Historically,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  produce  all  or  sub¬ 
stantially  all  the  beef  supply  needed  by 
this  country.  We  do  not  believe  we 
should  give  away  one-tenth  of  our  home 
market,  as  the  State  Department  appar¬ 
ently  believes  we  can.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  we  can  fill  it  all. 

STATUTORY  ACTION  IS  IMPERATIVE 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  now  it  is  time 
to  act.  The  cattle  industry  cannot  for¬ 
bear  any  longer.  Yet  we  do  not  ask  that 
all  imports  be  barred.  We  ask  only  that 
they  be  confined  to  a  reasonable,  accept¬ 
able,  and  workable  level — by  statute. 

It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  a  supposed 
reduction  in  1964  imports — a  claim  not 
too  well  founded  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  including  the  fact  that  the  year 
is  only  one-half  gone.  Even  if  such  re¬ 
ductions  were  a  fact,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  voluntary  and  tem¬ 
porary.  When  conditions  change,  the 
will  to  continue  reduced  imports  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  just  as  rapid  a  dissipation  as  there 
was  in  its  appearance. 

It  can  well  be  supposed  that  the  mere 
existence  of  the  bill  we  now  debate  could 
well  be  one  reason  for  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tions  by  exporting  nations. 

We  know  also  that  the  improved  Eu¬ 
ropean  market  demands  in  favor  of 
beef-producing  countries  have  been  a 
factor.  Such  conditions  could  change  as 
quickly  as  they  appeared  and  the  export¬ 
ing  countries  could  be  expected  to  revert 
to  their  heavy  shipments  to  the  United 
States — just  as  they  did  in  1958  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years  when  radical  and  adverse 
market  conditions  in  Europe  appeared. 

Parenthetically,  but  significantly,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  attempt  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  to  tout  European  market 
potential  for  U.S.  beef,  is  pathetically 
flat  and  unrealistic. 

To  be  sure,  teams  of  American  cattle¬ 
men  have  been  sent  abroad  to  sell  Eng¬ 
lish  and  continental  beefeaters  on  the 
merit  and  quality  of  American  beef.  But 
aside  from  being  a  gimmick  aimed  prin¬ 
cipally  at  placating  a  very  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  and  concerned  constituency,  very 
little  was  achieved.  Why?  Not  because 
American  beef  is  not  superior.  Not  even 


because  it  is  not  preferred  in  England 
and  Europe.  Even  they  recognize  what 
we  all  know;  namely,  “American  beef  is 
best.”  The  reason  no  real  hope  exists 
for  American  beef  export  is  purely  eco¬ 
nomic.  It  is  a  matter  of  price.  They 
will  not  pay  the  price  the  American  cat¬ 
tle  and  beef  producers  must  have  in  or¬ 
der  to  stay  in  business.  The  competition 
of  non-American  producers  is  too  keen, 
because  their  costs  of  doing  business  are 
so  low.  Low  wages  on  the  ranch  and  in 
the  packinghouses;  no  fringe  benefits, 
no  U.S.  income  tax;  low  land  costs,  and  a 
host  of  other  factors  contribute  to  this. 

The  only  way  we  could  compete  would 
be  for  Uncle  Sam  to  subsidize  U.S.  beef 
exports.  What  a  prospect.  To  spend 
the  American  taxpayers’  money  for  ex¬ 
port  subsidies  in  order  to  allow  imports 
from  foreign  nations  of  a  product  which 
we  are  capable  of  producing  for  our¬ 
selves. 

It  is  a  pathetic,  even  absurd,  idea — but 
considering  some  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  ventures  in  the  exotic  and  eso¬ 
teric  in  foreign  aid,  it  would  not  be  totally 
unexpected. 

These  and  many  other  factors  make  it 
pointedly  clear  that  firm  action  by 
statute  is  necessary — so  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle  producer,  processor,  and  con¬ 
sumer  may  have  that  degree  of  stability 
and  protection  from  foreign  influences, 
which  are  necessary  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est. 

We  have  had  4  months  to  see  whether 
there  is  some  other  way  than  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Department  to  solve 
the  cattle  problems.  After  4  months  of 
delay,  the  market  picture  for  cattle  has 
not  changed  fundamentally.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  the  prices  of  fed  cattle 
have  turned  up  a  little,  encouragingly, 
but,  of  course,  are  still  far,  far  below  a 
break-even  point.  They  are  even  below 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
which  was  already  at  a  distressingly  low 
figure.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  had 
a  further  very  bad  slump,  since  March. 
Prices  for  cows  are  down  a  little,  and 
are  running  $1  to  $2  below  last  year. 
I  have  some  tables  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  on  the  various  grades 
of  cows,  copied  from  the  Secretary’s  own 
statements  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees,  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  may  pass  by  a  large 
margin.  A  big  vote  will  help  to  get  action 
by  the  other  body.  This  is  our  chance, 
and  our  last  chance  this  year,  to  repair 
at  least  part  of  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  American  agriculture  by 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  I 
earnestly  urge  the  Senate  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks,  which  I  have  now 
reached,  tables  I,  II,  and  HI,  which  relate 
to  cattle  prices  for  portions  of  the  last 
3  calendar  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Table  1. — Choice  feeder  and  Stocker  steers, 
500  to  800  pounds:  Average  price  per  100 
pounds,  Kansas  City,  by  months,  1962  to 
date. 


1962 

1963 

$25. 34 

$27. 24 

February _ 

26. 03 

26.48 

March _  _ 

26.32 

26.  13 

26.68 

26.62 

26. 18 

26.00 

26.  31 

26.38 

26.87 

26.85 

27.25 

26.31 

27.86 

25.42 

28.05 

24.63 

28.80 

24.19 

December _ 

28. 15 

23.15 

Annual  average . . 

27.00 

25.78 

1964 


$23.21 

22.64 

23.32 

22.74 
21.54 

21.74 
1  21.  75 


1  Week  ending  July  11. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Table  2. — Choice  slaughter  steer  prices: 
Average  cost  per  100  pounds  of  sales  out 
of  1st  hands,  Chicago,  by  months,  1962 
to  date 


1962 

1963 

1964 

January _ _ _ 

$26,39 

$27,27 

$22. 61 

February . . .  -  -  - 

26.76 

24.  93 

21.34 

March _  _ 

27.31 

23.63 

21.56 

April _  _  . . 

27.  45 

23.77 

21.28 

May . . . 

26.02 

22.  61 

20.  52 

J  une .  . 

25. 25 

22.69 

21.57 

July - 

26.50 

24.  72 

1  23. 33 

28. 19 

24.60 

29.85 

23.  94 

29.50 

24.03 

30. 13 

23.  51 

28. 91 

22.  30 

27. 67 

23.96 

1  Week  ending  July  9. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  3. — Utility  cow  prices:  Average  per  100 
pounds,  Chicago,  by  months,  1962  to  date 


January _ 

February _ 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 

July . . . 

August _ 

September _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December _ 

Annual  average 


1962 

1963 

1964 

$14.  87 

$15.  07 

$13. 19 

15.26 

15:00 

13.  51 

15.  97 

15.52 

14.58 

16.06 

15.74 

14.  84 

15.  91 

16.  31 

14.53 

16.42 

16.26 

14.39 

15.31 

15.  33 

1  14. 32 

15.  20 

15.  65 

15.  65 

15. 10 

15.  31 

14.64 

15.  22 

13. 82 

14.91 

12.71 

15.50 

15.10 

1  Week  ending  July  11. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  compliment  my  col¬ 
league  from  Nebraska  for  his  brilliant 
efforts  in  this  field  of  endeavor.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  amendment  he  off¬ 
ered  to  the  cotton-wheat  bill  was  not 
adopted.  It  was  a  timely  amendment. 
It  would  have  meant  much  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  our  country.  Furthermore,  had 
the  Hruska  amendment  to  that  bill,  as 
originally  proposed,  been  accepted,  there 
is  no  question  that  there  would  have  been 
ample  support  for  it  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  covered  a 
number  of  aspects  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would 
seriously  have  contended  that  it  would 
be  vetoed.  However,  that  time  has  gone 
by,  and  we  are  now  faced  with  the  task 
of  doing  the  very  best  we  can. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
where  all  phases  of  meat  production  are 
as  important  as  they  are  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  which  my  colleague  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body. 
Great  packing  companies  are  located  in 
Nebraska.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
smaller  and  medium-sized  packing  con¬ 
cerns. 

I  live  in  a  small  community  having  a 
population  of  about  2,300.  In  recent 
weeks  the  announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  feeders  there  are  building  their 
own  packingplants.  The  entire  process 
of  meat  production  is  an  item  of  great 
importance.  This  includes  the  raising  of 
the  calves  on  our  wonderful  pasture  land 
and  our  corn  belt  feedlots,  the  process¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  the  meat,  the  provision 
of  refrigeration,  and  all  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  involved. 

Anthing  that  cripples  the  meat  indus¬ 
try  has  its  effect  on  all  agriculture. 
Pressures  even  for  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  commodities  are  created 
when  our  market  for  livestock  is  taken 
away  from  us. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  there  are 
not  problems  facing  every  business,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  main  difficulty 
with  the  cattle  business  has  been  the 
imports. 

Imports  cannot  be  increased  from  2V2 
percent  in  1957  to  11  percent  today  with¬ 
out  great  damage.  It  is  like  a  store  hav¬ 
ing  100  customers.  If  the  store  loses  11 
customers  it  will  take  a  loss. 

We  must  face  that  fact;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  must  take 
the  position  that  it  is  either  with  our 
people  or  against  them  in  this  matter. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  for  his  contribution  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  his  interest  in  this  industry, 
and  the  competence  with  which  he  has 
pursued  his  interest  in  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  I  have  already  indicated  in  my 
principal  remarks. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  Nation,  particularly  the 
cattle  producers  who  have  suffered  se¬ 
verely  during  the  past  18  months  because 
of  the  greatly  increased  imports  of  beef. 

The  American  beef  industry  repre¬ 
sents  the  largest  single  segment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  The  value  of  cattle  and 
calves  is  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
cash  income  of  agriculture.  Cattle  and 
calves  produce  more  cash  farm  income 
than  the  six  basic  crops.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  given  the  Senate  a 
very  cogent  statement  on  the  importance 
of  this  industry. 

We  all  realize  that  historically  the 
cattle  industry  has  its  ups  and  downs. 
Sometimes,  it  has  to  pay  a  price  for  a 
free  competitive  market  for  feed  cattle. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry  has  no  desire  to  eliminate 
reasonable  competition  from  abroad.  It 
looks  to  the  Government  to  afford  it 
reasonable  protection  from  imports. 


It  was  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  held  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to 
assist  in  reporting  the  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
today,  by  a  very  large  vote,  approve  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  that  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  signed  by  the  President.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  is  reasonable,  and 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  passed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  understanding  of 
this  problem  by  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson]  was  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and 
his  remarks  today  indicate  that  his  un¬ 
derstanding  has  been  greatly  furthered. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
some  Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervin  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  generally  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Nebraska. 

My  own  State  is  a  great  cattle  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  feeling  of  the  people  of  my 
State  about  this  situation  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Although  this  is  not  as  far  as  we  should 
like  to  have  gone,  I  know  the  problems 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  judicious  way  in  which  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  situation. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  page  340  of  the  hearings 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  myself,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  points  up  a  worsen¬ 
ing  situation  which  is  possibly  even  more 
serious  than  the  beef  situation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
give  some  consideration  to  an  even  more 
serious  problem  involving  exports  of 
softwood  lumber.  I  submitted  an 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  committee  voted  on  it  in  executive 
session.  I  suspect  that  the  committee 
felt  that  softwood  lumber  was  one  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  beef  and  meat  exports  were 
another.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  at  some  future  date  consider 
the  softwood  lumber  situation.  The 
U.S.  market  for  our  own  producers  of 
softwood  lumber  has  been  usurped  to 
the  extent  of  probably  five-sixths — al¬ 
most  10  times  as  much  as  the  domestic 
beef  market 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  untir¬ 
ingly  and  consistently  favored  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  imports  of  softwood  lumber, 
and  also  the  marking  of  lumber. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  well  remember 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
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nance  Committee  and  testified  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  this  should  be  done.  The  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  an  amendment,  but  it 
was  stiicken  out  in  conference,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
will  remember,  even  though  the  Senate 
had  approved  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe— it  was 
stricken  out — and  I  would  be  less  than 
fair  if  I  did  not  so  state — because  of  the 
opposition  of  every  interested  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  He  has  been  very  helpful.  Al¬ 
though  I  feel  keenly  about  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  I  believe  that  there  is  one 
other  product  in  the  United  States  of  al¬ 
most  equal  importance  financially,  if  not 
on  so  broad  a  scale  as  cattle,  which  needs 
to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
refer  to  softwood  lumber.  I  hope  the 
committee  did  not  rule  out  this  prod¬ 
uct.  But  I  susupect  that  it  was  not 
brought  into  the  bill  because  softwood 
lumber  was  one  thing,  and  the  proposed 
legislation  was  another  and  it  was  felt 
that  they  should  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that,  my  letter  to  the  chairman  and 
the  amendment  proposed  by  me,  appear¬ 
ing  on  page  340  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  H.R.  1839,  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds 
which  axe  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States,  is  pending  before  your  com¬ 
mittee.  I  understand  that  hearings  are  now 
underway  on  amendment  No.  456,  which 
would  provide  for  a  quota  on  imported 
meats. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
propose  a  further  amendment  to  H.R.  1839  to 
impose  an  annual  quota  on  the  quantity  of 
softwood  lumber  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Mounting  imports  of  softwood  lumber  are 
having  an  increasingly  adverse  effect  on  the 
domestic  lumber  industry,  the  economy  of 
our  Nation’s  lumber -producing  areas,  and 
business  and  employment  within  these  areas. 
Imports  of  softwood  lumber  have  risen  from 
4.1  percent  of  U.S.  consumption  in  1947  to 
in  excess  of  16  percent  in  1963. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  supplies 
most  of  the  softwood  lumber  coming  to  the 
United  States,  enjoys  numerous  cost,  subsidy, 
and  tariff  advantages  not  possessed  by  U.S. 
softwood  lumber  producers,  a  fact  indicat¬ 
ing  that  unless  these  advantages  are  offset 
by  legislation,  such  as  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing  to  H.R.  1839,  import  competi¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  grow  with  resulting  de¬ 
clines  in  U.S.  production  and  prosperity. 

Canadian  advantages  include  arbitrarily 
manipulated  exchange  rates  which  place  the 
Canadian  dollar  approximately  7.5  cents  be¬ 
low  the  U.S.  dollar.  Government  pegged 
stumpage  rates  far  lower  than  Western 
United  States  stumpage  costs,  Government- 
conferred  transportation  benefits,  and  tariff 
differentials  so  favorable  to  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  that  they  abrogate  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  on  which  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
was  based. 


The  amendment  which  I  offer  is  attached. 
I  hope  that  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  will  be  able  to 
give  this  amendment  favorable  considera¬ 
tion.  Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent 
to  your  committee  colleagues  and,  of  course, 
I  would  be  happy  to  appear  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

Chairman. 


Amendment 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 
are  intended  for  the  exhibiiton  in  the  United 
States,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  3.  That  commencing  on  the  effective 
date  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  no  softwood 
lumber  shall  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of 
the  quota  for  such  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  The  total  quantity  of  soft¬ 
wood  lumber  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  6  per  centum  of  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  softwood  lumber  in  the 
United  States  during  the  three  calendar  years 
preceding  such  year. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  the  total  quantity  of  soft¬ 
wood  lumber  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  this  sec¬ 
tion  becomes  effective  shall  be  the  quantity 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  for  such  year 
less  one-twelfth  thereof  for  each  full  calendar 
month  that  has  expired  in  such  year  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

“(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  as 
soon  as  practicable,  on  a  date  to  be  specified 
by  the  President  in  a  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  following  such  negotiations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  a  modifica¬ 
tion  or  termination  of  any  international  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  United  States  with  which  this 
Act  might  conflict,  but  in  any  event  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  determine  the  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of  softwood  lumber  for  the 
three  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  in 
which  section  4  of  this  Act  becomes  effective, 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  determination  shall 
establish  the  quota  for  the  importation  of 
softwood  lumber  for  such  year.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  shall  within  sixty  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  year  in  which  section  4  of  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  determine  the  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of  softwood  lumber  for  the 
three  preceding  calendar  years,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  determination  shall  establish 
the  quota  for  the  importation  of  softwood 
lumber  for  such  calendar  year. 

“(b)  If  the  domestic  consumption  of  soft¬ 
wood  lumber  during  any  preceding  calendar 
year  cannot  be  determined  within  the  period 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  estimate  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  for  such  year  and  on  the  basis  of 
such  estimate  shall  establish  a  preliminary 
quota  which  shall  be  effective  until  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  domestic  consumption  for  such 
year  can  be  made  by  him. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  as 
soon  as  the  quota  (or  preliminary  quota)  for 
the  importation  of  softwood  lumber  for  each 
calendar  year  has  been  established  by  him 
pursuant  to  this  section,  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  publish  the  quota  in  the 
Federal  Register. 


“Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  ‘An  Act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.*  ” 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  acting  majority 
leader,  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  cattle 
prices  began  to  slide  nearly  2  years  ago 
and  have  been  moving  downward  ever 
since.  Some  persons  attribute  the  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  to  imports  of  low-quality 
beef  from  other  countries  which  have 
been  climbing  sharply  in  recent  years 
and  which  amounted  to  11  percent  of 
domestic  production  last  year. 

The  June  30  report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  shows  that  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  in  addition  to  imports  contribute  to 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  the 
domestic  cattle  industry.  They  include: 
First,  increases  in  the  number  of  cattle; 
second,  increases  in  the  size  of  beef  ani¬ 
mals;  third,  increases  in  the  availability 
of  alternative  meat  products;  fourth,  in¬ 
creases  in  numbers  of  domestic  animals 
slaughtered;  fifth,  capital  gains  treat¬ 
ment  on  proceeds  from  sale  of  breeding 
stock. 

A  10 -percent  increase  in  the  per  capita 
supply  of  fed  beef  will  reduce  prices  of 
fed  cattle  by  about  13  to  15  percent. 
During  1963  alone,  domestic  production 
of  fed  beef  rose  by  8  percent  per  capita. 
Thus  about  $3  per  hundredweight  of  the 
decline  of  $3.70  in  the  price  of  choice 
steers  in  1963  can  be  attributed  to  in¬ 
creased  supplies  from  our  own  feed  lots. 

Imports  are  a  factor  in  the  beef  price 
decline.  That  is  why  we  are  doing  what 
we  can  here  today  to  alleviate  this  phase 
of  the  situation. 

No  real  price  improvement  based  on 
normal  market  forces  can  be  expected  if 
feedlots  continue  to  be  filled  and  cattle 
continue  to  be  fed  to  heavy  and  heavier 
weights.  It  follows  that  we  face  a  seri¬ 
ous  situation  for  at  least  the  balance  of 
this  year — unless  something  is  done. 
There  have  been  the  following  recent 
developments: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  has 
stepped  up  its  purchases  of  beef.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture — buying  for 
schools  and  needy  persons — has  already 
spent  $52  million  for  90  million  pounds 
of  frozen  and  canned  beef.  The  De¬ 
fense  Department — purchasing  for  over¬ 
sea  consumption — has  increased  its  pur¬ 
chases. 

Second.  The  Agriculture  Department 
is  working  with  industry  in  vigorous 
“eat  beef”  promotional  efforts  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  This 
has  helped  to  boost  retail  sales  as  much 
as  25  percent  above  a  year  ago  in  some 
cities. 

Third.  The  administration  has  moved 
to  reduce  imports  through  voluntary 
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agreements  so  that  they  are  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  about  the  1959-63  aver¬ 
age  level — the  level  advocated  by  many 
groups  in  the  cattle  industry  and  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Fourth.  A  Presidential  mission  repre¬ 
senting  the  industry  and  the  Johnson 
administration  flew  to  Europe  last  month 
and  found  an  excellent  export  market 
potential  there.  Beef  prices  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  70  percent  in  Britain  in  the 
last  year.  Over  the  last  4  years,  meat 
consumption  in  the  Common  Market 
countries  has  increased  by  30  percent 
along  with  a  21  percent  increase  in 
wages.  In  short,  these  people  are  making 
more  money  and  demanding  more  beef. 
This  demand  is  forcing  prices  up  to  a 
point  where  it  is  profitable  for  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries  that  are 
now  exporting .  to  the  United  States,  to 
export  their  excess  beef  to  Europe. 

Fifth.  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
to  study  marketing  costs  and  margins  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  marketing  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  created.  Since  1954,  the 
difference  between  the  price  received  by 
the  farmer  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
housewife'  for  beef  has  increased  from 
about  24  cents  a  pound  to  37  cents.  We 
need  to  know  why  such  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  why  lower  beef  prices  have 
not  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  at 
the  meat  market. 

Sixth.  A  National  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  created — Robert  Barthelmess, 
Miles  City,  president  of  the  Montana 
Stockgrowers  Association  is  a  member — 
to  make  recommendations  on  behalf  of 
the  cattle  industry. 

Seventh.  Changes  in  beef  grading  are 
being  proposed  in  order  to  encourage 
marketing  of  lighter  weight  cattle. 

Eighth.  Action  has  been  taken  to  in¬ 
clude  U.S.  beef  among  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  eligible  for  export  financing  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480 — the  food-for-peace 
program. 

Ninth.  Tariff  and  import  negotiations 
are  being  conducted  at  the  so-called 
Kennedy  round  of  Geneva  international 
trade  negotiations. 

Beef  cattle  numbers  have  increased 
from  43  million  to  79  million  since  1950. 
The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  major 
States  has  doubled  since  that  time.  The 
resulting  increase  in  fed  beef  production 
within  the  United  States  has  simply  over¬ 
whelmed  the  market — even  in  our  pros¬ 
perous  Nation  where  people  are  eating 
more  beef  than  ever. 

In  order  to  develop  programs  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  problem  of  low  beef  prices,  we 
must  face  realistically  the  fact  that  the 
major  cause  of  these  low  prices  is  domes¬ 
tic  overproduction.  But  this  proposed 
legislation  introduced  by  my  senior  col¬ 
league  will  also  help. 

I  urge  its  passage  and  approval. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1839,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  to  restrict  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef,  lamb  and  mutton  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  imperative 


that  this  legislation  be  passed  im¬ 
mediately;  in  fact,  its  enactment  is  long 
overdue. 

As  all  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  level  of  these  meat  imports  into  the 
United  States  has  increased  significantly 
during  the  past  5  or  6  years.  Beef  im¬ 
ports  reached  a  peak  in  1963  when  they 
amounted  to  over  11  percent  of  our  total 
domestic  production.  Unquestionably 
these  imports  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  serious  break  in  our 
domestic  market. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  last  No¬ 
vember  and  in  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  the  same  time,  I  called 
for  immediate  action  to  be  taken  under 
the  President’s  existing  authority.  It 
was  suggested  at  that  time  that  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  be  negotiated  with  the 
major  cattle-producing  nations  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  imports  into  the  United 
States.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  announced  that  such 
agreements  had  been  reached  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Subsequent 
agreements  were  entered  with  Mexico 
and  Ireland.  However,  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  was  deeply  disappointed  with 
these  agreements  for  they  do  nothing  but 
freeze  these  imports  at  the  peak  level  of 
1962-63.  In  addition,  these  agreements 
all  provide  for  automatic  increases  each 
year.  It  is  clear  that  these  agreements 
are  completely  unsatisfactory. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  administration  for 
the  efforts  being  made  to  increase  the 
use  of  beef  products  in  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  and  in  school  and  welfare  programs, 
as  well  as  the  efforts  to  develop  new 
markets  overseas.  Each  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  of  value  in  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  our  domestic  market.  However,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  must  adopt  more 
realistic  import  quotas  if  we  are  to  bring 
domestic  prices  back  to  the  level  prior  to 
1963. 

The  cattle  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  last  to  be  free  of 
government  support  and  regulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  cattle  producers  in  the 
major  foreign  producing  countries  re¬ 
ceive  tremendous  support  and  incentives 
from  government  authorities  which 
place  these  producers  in  an  extremely 
advantageous  competitive  position.  Un¬ 
less  we  are  prepared  to  see  our  own  cat¬ 
tle  industry  become  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government,  as  are  so  many 
other  industries,  we  must  give  the  cattle¬ 
men  protection  from  the  unfair  position 
of  the  foreign  producers.  No  one  is  ask¬ 
ing  that  all  imports  be  prohibited — all 
that  is  asked  is  that  the  amount  of  these 
imports  be  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
level,  not  at  the  alltime  high  level  of 
1962-63. 

I  believe  H.R.  1839  incorporates  a 
very  reasonable,  but  realistic,  restriction 
on  these  imports.  It  provides  basically 
that  foreign  producers  may  ship  beef 
and  beef  products  into  this  Nation  at  the 
average  annual  level  of  imports  for  the 
5-year  period  ending  December  31,  1963. 
This  was  a  period  when  imports  were  in¬ 
creasing,  and  in  my  opinion  is  a  just 
and  reasonable  period  on  which  to  base 
future  imports.  Of  course,  certain  auto¬ 
matic  increases  are  included  in  H.R.  1839 


to  provide  adjustments  coinciding  with 
the  growth  of  our  domestic  market. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  this  measure 
is  urgently  needed.  Our  domestic  cattle 
market  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition, 
and,  while  other  factoi-s  may  be  involved, 
the  tremendous  increase  in  beef  imports 
during  the  past  few  years  has  certainly 
had  a  very  serious  effect  on  prices  in  this 
country.  H.R.  1839  incorporates  a  very 
reasonable  approach  to  this  problem  and 
I  believe  it  merits  the  support  of  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate. 

I  trust  there  will  not  be  any  serious  or 
effective  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
this  meritorious  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Senate  is  now  in  the 
process  of  considering  proposals  which 
would  regulate  the  flow  of  meat  imports 
into  the  United  States  is  most  significant. 
The  fact  that  this  matter  is  before  the 
Senate  gives  some  indication  of  the 
tremendous  rate  at  which  meat  imports 
have  increased  in  recent  years.  Almost 
overnight,  imports  of  meat  have  soared 
to  the  point  that  they  have  brought  on 
critical  problems  for  our  entire  cattle  in¬ 
dustry.  Something  must  be  done  to  slow 
down  and  regulate  the  volume  of  these 
imports  that  are  causing  many  cattle 
producers  to  lose  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  and  in  many  cases  forced  out  of 
business. 

I  intend  to  support  effective  measures 
to  bring  about  some  measure  of  control 
over  the  importation  of  meat. 

I  intend  to  do  this  not  only  because  of 
the  urgent  need  for  relief  for  our  cattle 
producers,  but  also  because  our  entire 
balance  of  trade  situation  needs  careful 
consideration  and  action. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  we  in 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  attitude  that  we  can  furnish  un¬ 
limited  markets  for  any  and  all  com¬ 
modities  and  products  for  any  and  all 
nations  of  the  world.  At  some  point, 
we  must  face  reality,  and  I  think  we  have 
reached  that  point. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  shut  off 
and  prevent  all  imports  in  any  com¬ 
modity  or  pi’oduct.  Certainly  there  is 
room  for  imports — we  all  know  that  we 
must  both  buy  and  sell  in  world  markets. 
But  most  important  of  all,  the  inflow  of 
commodities  and  products  into  the 
United  States  must  be  regulated  and  kept 
on  an  orderly  basis.  This  is  all  I  ask.  I 
do  not  say,  “Do  not  buy,”  but  I  do  say, 
“Buy  carefully,”  and  when  I  use  the 
word  “carefully,”  I  mean  that  we  must 
keep  our  imports  at  such  a  level  that  we 
do  not  destroy  our  own  industries  and 
our  own  economy. 

Many  of  our  industries  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  in  recent  years  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  excessive  imports. 

We  have  urgent  problems  in  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry.  We  also  have  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  plywood  and  lumber  indus¬ 
tries,  and  we  have  serious  problems  in  the 
textile  industry. 

In  the  textile  industry,  we  have  made 
repeated  efforts  to  work  out  voluntary 
agreements  among  the  various  export¬ 
ing  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  made 
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some  progress,  but  not  as  much  as  we 
hope  to  make. 

The  woolen  textile  industry  is  a  good 
example.  At  the  present  time  woolen 
textile  imports  amount  to  about  20  per¬ 
cent  of  our  domestic  production.  This 
is  an  excessively  high  percentage,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  go  unharnessed 
indefinitely. 

At  this  very  moment  negotiations  are 
in  progress  looking  toward  a  voluntary 
agreement  which  would  limit  and  regu¬ 
late  woolen  imports.  We  have  high 
hopes  these  negotiations  will  be  success¬ 
ful,  but  in  the  event  they  are  not,  Con¬ 
gress  should  give  careful  consideration 
to  legislative  remedies  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  now  being  considered  for 
meat. 

I  mention  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
to  point  up  the  fact  that  we  have  prob¬ 
lems  in  areas  other  than  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry,  and  all  of  us — and  indeed  those 
nations  which  move  excessive  imports 
into  the  United  States — must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  absorb  un¬ 
limited  imports.  We  have  reached  the 
saturation  point  in  many  products  and 
commodities,  and  the  sooner  we  face  up 
to  this  fact  and  the  sooner  our  friends 
in  the  world  community  face  up  to  this 
fact,  the  better  off  all  of  us  are  going  to 
be. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  in  support  of  the  timber  industry, 
which  has  long  been  suffering  from  ex¬ 
cessive  imports.  While  I  am  not  certain 
whether  any  successful  effort  can  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate  which  would  be 
of  relief  to  the  timber  industry,  it  is  a 
problem  which  requires  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  The  timber  industry  is  seriously 
hurt  by  continued  imports. 

We  are  interested  today  in  the  present 
bill  primarily  in  the  beef  problem,  which 
has  been  a  big  concern  to  the  country 
and  to  Congress  for  many  months.  For 
many  months  we  have  listened  to  many 
discussions  in  committee,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  in  important  conferences  on 
the  needs  of  taking  legislative  action 
which  would  effectively  curb  the  imports 
of  meat  and  meat  imports  into  this  coun¬ 
try  which  have  contributed  to  the  disas¬ 
trous  decline  in  the  livestock  economy. 
But  unfortunately  the  lack  of  action  by 
Congress  and  the  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  in  utilizing 
the  authorities  and  the  machinery  at 
their  disposal  to  effectively  correct  this 
situation  has  seen  farm  parity  forced 
down  to  74  percent — the  lowest  point  it 
has  reached  since  1939. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saddened  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  in  the  dying  days  of 
July  1964 — close  to  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress — debating  and  considering 
legislation  to  curb  meat  imports  and 
thus  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  live¬ 


stock  producers,  when,  in  fact,  we  could 
have  taken  this  same  action  on  March  5, 
1964,  when  the  Senate  considered  the 
Hruska  amendment  to  the  wheat-cotton 
bill  which  would  have  placed  these  im¬ 
port  restrictions  in  that  bill  as  a  separate 
title.  Just  think,  our  livestock  economy 
would  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions  of  that  amendment  for  the 
past  5  months  if  the  Senate  had  not  de¬ 
feated  the  amendment  by  the  slender 
margin  of  two  votes.  Two  votes  were  all 
that  prevented  the  Hruska  amendment 
from  becoming  a  part  of  the  farm  bill 
which  was  then  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House  for  approval.  We  were  told  at 
that  time,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  approved  the  Hruska  amendment, 
the  entire  cotton-wheat  bill  would  be 
vetoed  because  the  White  House  was  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  it. 

Evidently  the  threat  of  an  overall  veto 
of  farm  legislation  had  its  effect  and  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  two  votes. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  changed  the 
picture  today?  Has  the  threat  of  the 
veto  been  withdrawn?  Or,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  are  we  actually  engaging  in  an 
exercise  in  futility  in  the  Senate  today 
in  considering  and  passing  this  legisla¬ 
tion?  Will  this  proposal,  as  indicated 
in  the  Washington  Farmletter  for  July 
24,  1964,  published  by  Wayne  Darrow, 
get  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Let  me  quote  the  paragraph  from  this 
most  respected  newsletter  which  is  so 
pertinent  to  this  question.  Mr.  Darrow 
writes : 

Senate  beef  and  meat  import  restriction 
bill  is  due  to  pass  Senate  next  week,  then 
get  lost  in  the  House.  But  strong  efforts  will 
be  made  to  bring  it  to  a  House  vote,  and 
Chairman  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  said  to  be 
less  opposed  than  formerly.  But  one  way  or 
another,  the  administration  is  likely  to  pre¬ 
vent  favorable  House  action. 

I  hope  that  this  prognostication  of 
Wayne  Darrow’s  is  100  percent  wrong 
and  that  instead  of  opposing  the  bill  that 
the  administration  will  throw  its  weight 
behind  the  bill  and  its  passage  clear 
through  Congress,  and  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  desk,  into  legislation. 

I  hope  that  as  conscientious  Members 
of  the  Senate  we  are  not  involving  our¬ 
selves  in  some  legislative  action  which 
will  lead  the  cattle  producers  into  be¬ 
lieving  action  has  been  taken  to  help 
them  when  in  reality  we  have  done  noth¬ 
ing.  If  the  bill  does  not  pass  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  if  it  is  not  signed  into  law  by 
the  President,  but  we,  by  our  action,  lead 
the  producers  to  believe  it  will  be,  we 
have  then  imposed  a  most  cruel  hoax 
on  this  great  segment  of  the  agriculture 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  have  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  for  many  months 
supporting  the  thesis  advanced  here  to¬ 
day  ;  namely,  that  these  imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  must  be  curbed.  We 
all  are  aware  of  the  statement  by  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ro¬ 
land  R.  Renne,  in  an  address  to  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  January  28 
of  this  year,  when  he  said: 

The  U.S.  share  in  world  beef  imports  in¬ 
creased  from  one-fourth  in  1950  to  over  one- 


half  in  1962  and  further  increased  imports 
in  1963  raised  the  U.S.  percentage  of  total 
world  import  figure  still  higher. 

In  that  same  speech  Mr.  Renne  went 
on  to  say: 

This  great  increase  in  beef  imports  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  increase  in  import 
restrictions  in  other  major  markets.  Today 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  any  quantitative  restrictions 
and  with  a  very  nominal  fixed  import  duty. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  situation.  Let  us  not  make  the 
same  mistake  on  July  28  that  we  made 
on  March  5. 

Let  us  approve  the  Curtis  amendments 
as  they  are  now  included  in  the  pending 
legislation  when  it  is  voted  on  today. 
Let  us  thereby  impose  a  far  more  effective 
and  meaningful  curb  on  livestock  imports 
than  that  contained  in  the  original  Mans¬ 
field  resolution.  Let  us  resist  all  amend¬ 
ments  designed  to  weaken  the  bill,  as  it 
has  been  reported  with  the  substitute 
Curtis  language  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  so  that  we  can  give  to  the  live¬ 
stock  producers  the  benefit  of  some  quan¬ 
titative  restriction  on  imports.  Let  us 
give  some  protection  to  this  segment  of 
oru  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions  on  this  Senate  floor  that 
the  decline  in  livestock  prices  most  di¬ 
rectly  affects  farm  income  in  South  Da¬ 
kota.  In  South  Dakota  about  70  percent 
of  our  farm  income  comes  from  livestock 
production.  Of  this  44  percent  comes 
from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves.  When 
this  segment  of  the  farm  economy  suffers 
an  economic  decline,  it  affects  our  many 
small  towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota. 

Just  this  morning  I  received  in  my  office 
the  publication  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  entitled  “Farm  Income  Situ¬ 
ation.”  It  is  another  discouraging  re¬ 
port  for  the  farmers  of  America.  It 
points  out  that  prices  for  farm  products 
averaged  about  2-percent  lower  through 
the  first  half  of  this  year  than  in  the 
January-June  1963  period.  It  points  out 
that  prices  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  averaged  5  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  This  report,  reaching  my  desk 
this  morning,  advises  farmers: 

Cash  receipts  from  cattle  and  calves  and 
hog  marketings  were  lower  as  the  drop  in 
average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat 
animals  more  than  offset  a  much  larger 
volume  of  slaughter  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1963. 

According  to  this  report,  cash  receipts 
for  marketing  of  livestock  and  products 
dropped  approximately  $6  million  in 
South  Dakota  in  the  period  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  May  1964  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1963.  No  wonder  parity  is 
down  to  74  percent.  No  wonder  the 
farmers  of  my  State  are  curtailing  their 
plans  for  purchases  in  our  towns  and  cit¬ 
ies.  Six  million  dollars  in  lost  dollars 
is  a  severe  blow  to  our  economy.  I  only 
wish  that  on  March  5  the  Senate  had 
enacted  the  Hruska  amendment  and 
shaved  this  loss  to  my  farm  constituents 
in  South  Dakota. 

That  is  water  over  the  dam.  Today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  act  affirma¬ 
tively  in  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  live¬ 
stock  industry.  Let  us  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  protect  private  en- 
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terprise  and  strike  a  blow  at  poverty  by 
giving  the  livestock  producers  and  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  the  same  protection 
that  is  given  to  other  farmers  around  the 
world  by  their  governments.  Let  us  by 
our  action  today  erase  March  5  from  the 
record  books  and  help  this  segment  of 
agriculture  to  participate  in  our  ever-ex¬ 
panding  gross  national  product.  Let  the 
Senate  lead  the  parade  in  taking  action 
which  will  be  effective  and  which  will  re¬ 
verse  the  trend  of  parity  from  its  down¬ 
ward  spiral  to  its  present  low  level  of  74 
percent.  Let  us  pass  this  proposal  in 
the  Senate  and  then  all  of  us  urge  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  approve  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  so  that  it 
can  go  to  the  President  to  be  enacted 
into  law. 


EMERGENCY  TREATMENT  AT 
WASHINGTON  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me  5  minutes,  so  that  I  may  discuss  a 
very  important  problem?  \ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CarolinaX  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frona 
Oregon.  X 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  several  of  the  hospitals  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  allegedly  have  not  been 
willing  to  accept  patients  when  they  are 
brought  in  by  emergency  ambulance  for 
emergency  treatment. 

I  am  informed,  for  instance,  that  on 
the  evening  of  July  22,  1964,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Hospital  Center,  Providence  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Freedmen’s  Hospital  emergency 
admitting  services  were  closed  to  emer¬ 
gency  ambulance  patients.  This  means 
that  an  individual  stricken  in  the  far 
Northeast  and  much  of  Northwest  Wash¬ 
ington  would  have  to  be  transported  by 
ambulance  either  to  District  of  Columbia 
General  or  Casualty  Hospital,  depending 
on  whether  Casualty  Hospital  was  ad¬ 
mitting  emergency  patients  at  that  time/ 
It  also  means  that  during  rush  hour  an® 
other  high  traffic  congestion  periods,  Uiat 
it  might  take  from  25  to  40  minutes  to 
get  an  emergency  case  to  the  eme^ency 
room  of  a  hospital  for  treatment. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  practical  black¬ 
ing  out  large  segments  of  Jne  city  to 
emergency  ambulance  case/ at  our  hos¬ 
pitals  is  true  in  fact,  measures  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  correaC  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  There  are  cases^  am  sure,  where 
the  additional  periodri of  time  in  trans¬ 
porting  patients  M<st  the  closest  hos¬ 
pitals  to  Districynf  Columbia  General 
Hospital  could  uftean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  life  anc^eath.  Any  such  action 
cannot  be  tolerated . 

I  have  asjred  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Oie  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners,  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter  toyfletermine  how  such  a  procedure 
camaonto  being,  of  private  hospitals  ad¬ 
vising  the  District  of  Columbia  emer¬ 
gency  ambulance  service  that  their  doors 
ire  closed  during  certain  periods  of  time. 
f  Commissioner  Tobriner  assures  me 
that  he,  too,  is  greatly  concerned  about 


the  problem,  and  he  appreciated  very 
much  the  fact  that  I  had  called  it  to  his 
attention.  When  I  told  him  I  would  pre¬ 
sent  it  formally  today  in  the  Senate,  he 
said  that  he  would  look  into  it  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  advises  me 
that  he  has  requested  the  Acting  Fire 
Chief  and  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  investigate  at  once  any  such  practice. 

I  am  informed  that  the  matter  is  a  very 
complicated  one  involving  the  District  of 
Columbia’s  contractual  relationship  with 
the  various  private  hospitals. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  hospital 
administrators  say  that  it  is  a  question 
of  financing,  I  say  to  those  administra¬ 
tors  that  we  cannot  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
humanitarianism.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  state  that  we  cannot  justify 
closing  the  door  of  a  single  emergency 
section  of  a  single  hospital  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  an  emergency  case 
when  it  might  mean  the  difference  bey' 
tween  life  and  death.  If  it  is  a  matter /If 
the  dollar  sign,  the  Congress  had  be/ter 
see  to  it  that  the  dollars  are  prowled. 
When  I  think  of  the  millions  of  /dollars 
Sthat  we  are  wasting  in  foreign  aj®,  I  be¬ 
come  greatly  concerned  whetVwe  deny 
actuate  financing  to  meet  tXe  needs  of 
ourNown  people  in  this  country  in  such 
a  castias  the  one  which  /  pointed  out. 
It  manbe  that  there  i^much  more  in¬ 
volved  than  the  question  of  financing.  If 
such  is  tne  case,  I  imend  to  find  what 
it  is.  \  / 

I  raise  thX  subject  matter  today  on 
the  floor  of  thXsfenate  in  the  hope  that 
if  the  practicafvf  closing  hospitals  to 
emergency  painenctiis  a  widespread  prac¬ 
tice,  appropriate  action  should  be  taken 
on  the  pane  of  the  DMrict  Commission¬ 
ers  to  cimail  such  practice  at  once. 

If  mndre  funds  are  needed,  the  request 
for  furfds  should  be  forthcoming  immedi- 
atehr  N 

jirhe  hospitals  should  be  reminded  that 
Uie  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
miillions  of  dollars  toward  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  District  of  Columbia  hoSoitals. 
I  believe  it  incumbent  upon  theseNhos- 
pitals  to  meet  their  responsibilitj\in 
admitting  emergency  patients  wheneXr 
necessary.  \ 

We  should  bring  to  an  end  the  practice 
of  requiring  an  ambulance  which  is  al¬ 
most  at  the  corner  of  a  hospital,  having 
picked  up  an  emergency  case,  to  drive 
through  congested  traffic  across  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  deposit  the  patient 
for  emergency  treatment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  There  is 
nothing  humane,  justifiable,  decent,  or 
right  about  such  a  practice.  The  time 
has  come,  if  the  facts  are  as  they  have 
been  represented  to  me,  to  stop  the 
practice  immediately. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  1  additional  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognize®  for 
1  minute.  / 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Fyield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  / 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  some  experience  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee, y&s  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  knows.  We  considered  this 
question  8  or  9  years  aefo.  I  assure  Sena¬ 
tors  that  it  is  not  as pimple  as  it  appears 
on  its  face.  The  problem  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  exists 
in  my  home  city/Of  Detroit.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  pointed  out,  the  question  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  aiyarrangement  with  private 
hospitals  is/involved.  In  Detroit  it  has 
been  don/  I  believe  that  it  could  be 
done  in/ne  District  of  Columbia.  How¬ 
ever,  I/would  go  a  little  slow,  and  give 
those/involved  an  opportunity  to  arrive 
at  an satisfactory  arrangement.  It  is  not 
ea/y. 

/ Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  practice  has  ex- 
fisted  as  long  as  I  understand  it  has  ex¬ 
isted,  there  is  no  reason  to  go  slow. 
Rather  the  demand  is  to  set  up  an  ac¬ 
countable  fund  upon  which  the  hospitals 
concerned  can  draw  if  necessary  to  take 
care  of  emergency  cases  as  they  arise. 

I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Michigan  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  emergency  ambulance  cases  are 
not  charity  patients  at  all  but  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  any  care  they  may 
receive  at  a  hospital. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  conclusion,  I 
point  out  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
personnel  in  emergency  sections  of  hos¬ 
pitals  might  be  involved.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  night  service  is  avail¬ 
able  ought  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  hospitals  have 
emergency  sections. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  But  they  are  not 
always  adequately  staffed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  hospitals  decide 
what  cases  they  will  take  in  their  emer¬ 
gency  sections. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Sometimes  they  are 
not  adequately  staffed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  we  ought  to  see 
that  they  are  staffed. 


DEATH  OF  ADM.  CLAUDE  RICKETTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Avill  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Sna  yield  to  me  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

iMr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yielK  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
fromVlissouri. 

TheV PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator 'from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  all  Missou¬ 
rians  learned  of  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  Adm.  Claude  Ricketts,  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

Born  in  Greene  County,  Mo.,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fair  Grove, 
Mo.,  citizens  of  our  StMe  naturally  took 
a  deep  and  special  prUte  in  Admiral 
Ricketts’  distinguished  naSuil  career. 

Enlisting  in  the  Navy  in  P024,  Admiral 
Ricketts  became  the  first  anti  only  sea¬ 
man  to  rise  to  four-star  admiiXj. 

His  outstanding  service  and  deification 
to  his  country  were  shown  time  anti  time 
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again,  at  such  places  as  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  he  was  decorated  for  extraordi- 
nary  courage,  and  throughout  the  Pacific, 
which 'caused  him  to  be  awarded  the 
Legion  ok  Merit. 

Not  onlYhis  deeds  in  battle,  but  also 
his  vision  aXa  military  planner  will  long 
benefit  the  country  he  served  so  well. 
The  proposed  NATO  nuclear  surface  fleet 
and  the  Navy’s  nuclear  fleet  around  the 
world  plan  bear  his  mark. 

Admiral  Rickettsv  did  much  for  the 
Navy  and  his  country\and  we  shall  miss 
him.  \ 

In  connection  with  hik  passing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  also  >an  editorial 
from  the  New  Yoiik  Times,  be\nserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  theNarticles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  pointed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:  \ 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  \ 
July  7,  1964]  \ 

Admiral  Ricketts  Dies  Here  at  58  ' 

Adm.  Claude  Vernon  Ricketts,  58,  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  proposed  mixed-manned 
NATO  nuclear  surface  fleet,  died  yesterday 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Admiral  Ricketts,  the  Navy’s  second  in 
command  and  its  first  and  only  seaman  to 
rise  to  four-star  admiral,  entered  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  on  Friday  for  a  checkup.  A 
cardiogram  showed  only  a  slight  change 
from  tracings  made  some  months  ago,  and 
Admiral  Ricketts  had  been  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  on  Monday. 

During  a  39-year  career,  Admiral  Ricketts 
divided  his  time  between  sea  and  staff  as¬ 
signments.  He  was  decorated  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  courage  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  his  ship, 
the  battleship  West  Virginia,  was  sunk  by 
Japanese  bombs. 

HERO  IN  PACIFIC 

As  operations  officer  with  the  5th  Am¬ 
phibious  Group  in  the  Pacific,  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  “exception¬ 
ally  meritorious  conduct”  against  the  Jap¬ 
anese  in  the  Gilberts,  Marshalls,  Marianas, 
Volcanos,  and  Ryukyus. 

At  sea.  Admiral  Ricketts  had  firsthand  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  kinds  of  combat  vessels, 
and  until  his  failing  eyesight  precluded  his 
continuing  in  aviation,  he  was  a  pilot  of  the 
Navy’s  scouting,  patrol  and  fighter  planes. 

Appointed  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
in  late  1961,  Admiral  Ricketts  was  the  chief 
military  planner  for  the  NATO  multilateral 
nuclear  force  and  its  most  articulate  advo¬ 
cate.  Most  recently,  he  was  one  of  the, 
sponsors  of  the  Navy’s  nuclear  fleet  arouiyf 
the  world  plan,  under  which  three  nucl^re- 
powered  Navy  vessels  will  soon  sail  ardand 
the  globe  as  a  self-contained  nuclea X task 
group,  free  from  logistic  support.  X 

ENLISTED  IN  1924  X 

Admiral  Ricketts  was  born  vX  February 
1906,  in  Greene  County,  Mo.,  sXd  attended 
high  school  in  Fair  Grove,  MoXand  McCune, 
Kans.  X 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navj^in  August  1924, 
and  received  an  appoijnment-at-large  to 
the  Naval  Academy  aXear  later.  He  was 
graduated  in  1929.  X 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  Admiral  Ricketts  re¬ 
quested  that  his  p  duty  be  extended,  and 
he  spent  the  enwre  war  at  sea.  He  served 
abroad  the  batt&eshlp  Maryland  for  2  years, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  5th  Amphib¬ 
ious  Force.  X 

Admiral^Tticketts  was  operations  officer 
for  the  force  during  the  invasions  of  Tarawa, 
Eniwetvfk,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa,  and  took  part  in  the  occupation 
of  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


Following  World  War  II,  Admiral  Ricketts 
spent  3  years  at  the  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.I.,  1  year  as  a  student  in  strategy 
and  tactics,  2  as  an  instructor.  From  1949 
until  his  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  he  alternated  between  tours  of 
duty  at  sea  and  posts  at  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margery,  of 
2300  E  Street  NW„  and  their  two  sons,  both 
Naval  officers.  Lieutenant  Myron  V.  and  En¬ 
sign  James  B. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  7,  1964] 
Adm.  Claude  V.  Ricketts  Dead — Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations — Explained  Nuclear- 
Ship  Plan  of  NATO  to  Governments — in 
Pacific  Campaign 

Washington,  July  6. — Adm.  Claude  V. 
Ricketts,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  since 
1961,  died  of  a  heart  ailment  today  at  the 
Bethesda,  Md,  naval  hospital,  which  he  had 
entered  on  Friday.  He  was  58  years  old. 

Admiral  Ricketts’  chief  assignment  in  re¬ 
cent  years  was  to  explain  to  European  gov¬ 
ernments  American  plans  for  operation  of  a 
multinational  nuclear  force  of  ships  bear¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  and  manned  by  crews 
from  various  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ¬ 
ization  countries.  His  last  sea  duty  was  as 
commander  of  Destroyer  Flotilla  4  of  the 
2d  Fleet. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Margery.  Bernice  Corn,  and  two  sons,  botlu 
naval  officers,  Lt.  Myron  Vernon  Ricketts  arX 
Ens.  JamessBattey  Ricketts.  X 

CITED  TUT  WORLD  WAR  II  HISTORY  X 

Admiral  Ricketts  spent  more  th X  the 
usual  amount  of  time  as  a  staff  officer  dur¬ 
ing  his  career  in\the  Navy.  He  Xis  opera¬ 
tions  officer  on  thX  staff  of  the ysommander 
of  the  5th  Amphibians  Force  X  the  Pacific 
during  the  last  2  yeare  of  th^ war,  and  his 
last  tour  of  duty  in  tne  OJHce-  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  was  his'«prd  there. 

Admiral  Ricketts  was  oij&of  the  little  pub¬ 
licized  heroes  of  the  JajMftiesemttack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  His  prior  planning  and  independent 
action  when  his  shij^the  West\irginia,  was 
torpedoed  saved  lures  and  helped  mitigate 
damage  to  her.  X  \ 

The  story  is  held  in  volume  3  of\Samuel 
Eliot  Morison’^^History  of  Naval  Operations 
in  World  Wa^TC.”  \ 

Admiral  Bficketts  was  then  a  senior  lieut¬ 
enant  on^fiie  West  Virginia.  Unlike  many 
of  his  saftiors,  both  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in' 
Washington,  Lieutenant  Ricketts  thought 
there^was  a  very  good  chance  for  a  Japanese 
aerian  attack  on  the  fleet.  With  three  young- 
erybfflcers  they  planned  what  they  would  do 
IWSX  came. 

f  On  the  morning  of  December  7,  1941,  he 
was  aboard  ship,  ill.  He  rushed  topside 
when  the  attack  began  and  then  when  the 
West  Virginia,  torn  by  six  or  seven  torpedos 
and  two  bomb  hits,  began  to  list,  he  directed 
counter-flooding  operations  that  permitted 
the  battleship  to  settle  in  the  mud  in  an  up¬ 
right  position. 

He  also  helped  organize  ammunition  pass¬ 
ing  details  that  kept  the  West  Virginia’s 
antiaircraft  batteries  firing  even  after  she 
had  settled  to  the  botom  of  the  harbor.  He 
remained  aboard  ship  to  fight  topside  fires 
and  finally  bring  them  under  control. 

With  the  West  Virginia  out  of  action  for 
months.  Admiral  Ricketts  transferred  to  the 
battleship  Maryland,  where  he  served  the 
first  2  years  of  the  war.  Then  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  Am¬ 
phibious  Group  2  and  then  commander  of 
the  5th  Amphibious  Force. 

On  that  staff  he  participated  in  the  land¬ 
ings  on  Tarawa,  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  Tinian, 
Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa.  Those  were  among 
the  bloodiest  of  the  Pacific  war. 

He  served  for  a  time  with  the  occupation 
forces  in  Japan,  then  returned  to  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport,  R.I.,  where  he  was 
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first  a  student  and  then  an  instructor  from 
1946  to  1949. 

Among  his  sea  commands  since  1949,  in 
addition  to  Destroyer  Flotilla  4,  were  as  com-*; 
manding  officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Alshain  ana 
commanding  officer  of  the  heavy  cruiseriBt. 
Paul.  X 

Admiral  Ricketts  was  born  in  Grreene 
County,  Mo.,  which  he  still  listed/ as  his 
home.  He  was  graduated  from  tfie  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1929  ana  won  his 
flier’s  wings  3  years  later.  He  was  promoted 
to  admiral  when  he  assumed  his  post  at  the 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1961.  / 


[From  the  New  York  Tunes,  July  7,  1964] 
Admiral  Ricketts 

The  spotlight  of  fame  and  the  glare  of 
publicity  usually  illuminate  only  a  few  of 
the  thousands  of  Government  officials — in 
and  out  of  uniform — who  serve  their  coun¬ 
try  quietly  bujf  well. 

Such  a  faij/hful  servant — but  little  known 
to  the  public — was  Adm.  Claude  V.  Ricketts, 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  whose  sud¬ 
den  and/ untimely  death  has  deprived  the 
Navy  q/  one  of  its  finest  officers  and  most 
pronysing  leaders  and  the  Government  of 
one/oi  its  most  capable,  though  self-effac- 
iiX,  officials.  Admiral  Ricketts  was  what  the 
services  call  a  “workhorse.”  He  bore  many 
re>f  the  burdens  of  the  Navy  Department  with 
cheerfulness  and  strength.  He  never  forgot 
his  dedication  to  the  sea,  but  he  approached 
his  job  first  and  foremost  as  an  American 
officer  and  gentleman.  He  did  much  for  the 
Navy  and  for  his  country. 


POMME  DE  TERRE— A  NEW  JEWEL 
AMONG  MISSOURI’S  LAKES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  years  ago  it  became  clear  that  Mis¬ 
souri  was  far  behind  in  the  development 
of  its  water  resources.  As  example,  Army 
engineers  told  us  in  1953  that  Kansas  was 
not  less  than  10  years  ahead. 

Except  for  the  few  projects  our  elec¬ 
tric  companies  had  been  able  to  finance, 
not  a  single  multiple-purpose  dam  had 
been  constructed  in  our  State,  although 
Missouri  has  some  of  the  richest  fresh 
water  resources  of  the  Nation — including 
not  only  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  but 
also  such  important  river  systems  as  the 
iSJsage,  White,  Meramec,  Salt,  Chariton, 
Gisand,  Black,  St.  Francis,  Gasonade,  and 
Plante  Rivers. 

Anli  now  we  are  working  hard  to  catch 
up  with.  the  rate  of  development  of  the 
rivers  ol\ad joining  States.  And  we  are 
getting  results. 

One  of  our  greatest  satisfactions  has 
been  the  completion  of  both  Table  Rock 
and  Pomme  deSTerre  Dams;  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  construction  only  this  year  of 
Stockton  Dam;  th\authorization  of  con¬ 
struction  soon  to  begin  for  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff  and  Joanna  Dams;  and  we  are 
knee  deep  in  efforts  to bring  comparable 
development  to  all  the  remaining  river 
basins  of  our  State.  \ 

What  has  already  been  aumomplished 
to  date  in  Missouri  gives  ample  proof 
that  no  form  of  investment  pays  greater 
dividends  than  improvements  sH.  as  to 
utilize  to  the  maximum  our  capacity  to 
offer  industry,  agriculture,  and  our  peo¬ 
ple  clean,  fresh  water.  \ 

A  typical  example  is  Pomme  de  Terr^ 
Dam,  which  forms  our  newest  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  recreation  reservoir.  Commu¬ 
nities  of  the  Pomme  de  Terre  Talley  such 
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MEAT  IMPORTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  last  night,  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  objective  the  pending 
bill  seeks  to  accomplish.  I  question, 
however,  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
bill  is  one  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Last  night  I  had  occasion  to  point  out 
the  plight  of  the  textile  industry.  I  come 
from  a  State  in  which,  when  I  was  Gov¬ 
ernor,  45  percent  of  its  gross  income 
came  from  the  textile  industry.  Even 
with  all  the  attrition  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  decade  with  respect  to 
the  textile  industry  in  my  State,  today 
it  still  remains  the  largest  employer. 
So  when  we  lose  a  mill  in  Rhode  Island, 
Rhode  Island  citizens  lose  jobs.  We  are 
talking  about  American  workers. 

In  1958  this  entire  problem  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  From 
that  time,  I  have  been  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  activity  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  imports 
of  textile  products. 

To  give  examples,  I  have  in  my  hand 
only  a  partial  list  of  mill  closings  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  These 
closings  mean  loss  of  jobs  to  American 
workers. 

Let  me  give  the  following  list  of  Rhode 
Island  mill  closings  and  the  number  of 
employees  who  have  lost  their  jobs: 

Crown  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  R.I.,  175 
employees. 

Paragon  Worsted  Co.,  Providence,  R.I.,  350 
employees. 

Collins  &  Aikman  Corp.,  Plant  J,  Bristol, 
R.I.,  200  employees. 

Woonsocket  Spinning  Co.,  Woonsocket, 
R.I.,  250  employees. 

Atlantic  Wool  Combing  Co.,  Woonsocket, 
R.I.,  150  employees. 

Yorkshire  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
100  employees. 

Bonin  Spinning  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  200 
employees. 

Stillwater  Worsted  Mills,  Mapleville,  R.I., 
250  employees. 

I  also  have  a  list  of  a  number  of 
Massachusetts  mill  closings,  and  the 
number  of  people  put  out  of  work.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  list 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Massachusetts  Mill  Closings 

Packard  Mills,  Inc.,  Webster,  Mass.,  plant; 
Caryville,  Mass.,  plant;  750  employees,  total. 

Wyandotte  Worsted  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
plant,  500  employees. 

Marland  plant  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co., 
Andover,  Mass.,  450  employees. 

Grey  Laine  Mills,  Worcester,  Mass.,  75  em¬ 
ployees  (estimate). 

Essex  Woolen  Mills,  Essex,  Mass.,  50  em¬ 
ployees  (estimate) . 


A.  D.  Ellis  Mills,  Monson,  Mass.,  475  em¬ 
ployees. 

Bernard  Mills,  Methuen,  Mass.,  100  em¬ 
ployees  (estimate). 

Berkshire  Woolen  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  500 
employees. 

Bachmann-TJxbridge  Worsted  Co.,  Ux¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  Uxbridge  plant,  700  employees; 
Rivulet  plant,  100  employees  (estimate). 

Beaverbrook  Mills,  Inc.,  Drachut,  Mass., 
275  employees. 

East  Weymouth  Wool  Scouring,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  200  employees. 

Bell  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass.,  230  employees. 

Oxford  Looms,  Inc.,  Oxford,  Mass.,  150 
employees  (estimate). 

Massachusetts  Mohair  Plus  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  plant,  300  employees. 

Alexander  Wool  Combing,  Lowell,  Mass., 
75  employees  (estimate) . 

Rockwell  Woolen  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass., 
100  employees. 

Franklin  Woolen  Mills,  Franklin,  Mass.,  150 
employees. 

Sutton  Mills  Division,  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  200  employees. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
on  this  vital  and  serious  subject.  I  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  problem  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing.  I  know  the  serious  damage  that 
has  been  done,  not  only  to  mills  in  his 
State  and  Massachusetts,  but  to  mills  all 
over  the  country  where  textiles  are  in¬ 
volved,  particularly  woolen  textiles.  One 
of  the  largest,  I  believe,  was  located  in 
Alabama.  It  closed  last  year.  It  em¬ 
ployed  more  people  than  any  other  tex¬ 
tile  mill  in  the  United  States.  That  plant 
is  completely  liquidated.  This  year,  the 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co. ,  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  was  closed  as  a  result  of  the  flood  of 
textile  imports  into  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
rendered  distinguished  service  on  this 
problem  since  1958.  He  has  held  hear¬ 
ings  all  over  the  country.  He  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
President,  and  has  made  every  effort 
that  any  human  being  could  make. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re¬ 
marks.  The  problem  is  serious.  It  is 
becoming  more  serious  every  day.  Some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it.  As  I  stat¬ 
ed  before  the  committee,  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  him  in  this  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
commend  him  for  his  remarks,  and  for 
the  work  he  has  been  doing  on  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  realizing  the  plight  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States, 
in  May  1961,  President  Kennedy  enun¬ 
ciated  a  7-point  program.  One  of  the 
important  elements  of  that  program  was 
the  fact  that  the  President  called  upon 
the  exporting  nations  of  the  world  to 
meet  in  an  international  conference  in 
an  effort  to  reach  an  understanding  on  a 
limitation  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  textile  and  manmade  fibers. 

A  conference  was  held  with  relation  to 
cotton.  A  1-year  agreement  was  con¬ 


summated  in  1961,  which  expired  a  year 
later. 

In  1962,  that  agreement  was  renewed 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  to  run  from  the 
first  of  October  1962,  and  to  expire  on  the 
last  day  of  September  1967. 

The  cotton  agreement  has  worked  pret¬ 
ty  well.  It  has  not  been  completely  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  industry.  That  is  under¬ 
standable.  But  it  has  worked  reason¬ 
ably  well — 18  or  19  countries  of  the  world 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  got  to¬ 
gether  and  reached  a  reasonable  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
limitation  on  export  of  cotton  goods  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  our  market 
should  not  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  cotton  production  of  the  entire 
world,  thereby  killing  off  the  American 
cotton  industry. 

When  it  came  to  woolens  and  worsteds, 
those  countries  began  to  renege  a  little. 
We  had  been  trying  hard,  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  we  have  been  trying  hard  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  President  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson,  to  do  something  about  this 
problem.  We  have  not  come  before  the 
Senate  and,  tried  through  a  legislative 
fiat,  to  institute  a  quota  system,  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  correct 
approach. 

We  still  believe  that  is  not  the  right 
way  to  do  it.  There  are  many  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  this  complex  problem.  It  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Congress  to  say  that  we 
should  limit  imports  on  a  basis  not  to 
exceed  the  figures  for  the  5-year  period 
from  1959  to  1963. 

I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  done 
through  a  legislative  committee,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  one 
product,  because  many  products  are  in 
trouble.  The  lumber  industry  is  an 
example,  as  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  has  pointed  out.  It  is  in  trouble. 
The  woolen  and  worsted  industry  is  in 
trouble.  The  shoe  industry  is  in 
trouble.  The  electronic  components 
industry  is  in  trouble.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  condemn  the  administration 
by  saying  it  is  not  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  America,  or  that  it  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  American  industry.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  some  sensitive  sore  spots 
in  our  economy  caused  by  imports. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  make  some 
of  the  exporting  countries  understand 
that  an  agreement  must  be  reached  on 
a  multilateral  basis.  So  far,  that  is  not 
happening. 

We  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time, 
in  connection  with  woolens  and  worsteds, 
to  get  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
not  to  agree  with  us,  but  merely  to  sit 
down  with  us  and  discuss  the  problem. 
They  have  refused  to  do  so.  A  short 
time  ago  our  emissary  returned  from 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  with  a  negative 
answer.  They  will  not  even  sit  down 
and  discuss  the  problem.  If  they  persist 
in  that  attitude,  there  will  be  a  contin¬ 
uous  chain  of  bills  such  as  we  are  now 
discussing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  be  faced  with  the  same  situation 
in  other  industries  and  with  respect  to 
other  commodities  that  we  are  now 
facing  in  connection  with  meat  imports 
today.  I  repeat  that  the  proposal  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  is  not  the  right  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  We  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  envision  all  the  problems  of  the 
President.  Many  political  situations 
must  be  taken  into  account.  For  us  this 
afternoon  to  say  that  from  now  on  we 
will  not  import  meat  into  this  country 
in  excess  of  the  average  between  1959 
and  1963  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  must 
keep  this  country  and  the  world  on  an 
even  keel,  and  who  has  many  sensitive 
questions  to  analyze  and  to  solve. 

It  is  absolutely  unjust  to  consider  only 
one  commodity  merely  because,  as  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it 
involves  the  economy  of  32  States.  What 
I  am  discussing,  in  connection  with  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry,  concerns 
the  50  States.  It  concerns  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  fight  against  poverty.  Where 
do  Senators  think  the  people  come  from 
who  are  out  of  work?  Where  do  they 
come  from  if  they  do  not  come  from  the 
mills  that  have  closed? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  short  com¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  long  comment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
discussing  textiles  and  shoes,  products 
manufactured  in  New  England.  Those 
products  affect  everyone.  They  involve 
the  clothing  and  shoes  that  people  wear. 
We  are  vitally  interested  in  those  prod¬ 
ucts,  just  as  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  are  interested  in  meat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  these  problems  to  the  best 
advantage  possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  I  hope  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
thereby  avoid  bringing  tl^is  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  administration  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  that  is  the 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  in  the 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  always  been 
loath  to  introduce  a  bill  to  stipulate  cer¬ 
tain  quotas  by  legislation  fiat,  even  with 
respect  to  an  industry  that  is  so  dear 
to  us  in  our  own  States.  That  is  why 
I  am  saying  now  that,  while  I  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  against  it,  because 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  it.  My  heart  will  bleed  when  I 
do  so,  but  I  shall  have  to  do  it,  because 
this  is  not  the  way  to  go  about  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  What  shall  I  say  to 


the  man  who  is  out  of  a  textile  job  in 
Rhode  Island?  Shall  I  say  to  him  that 
I  voted  for  meat,  but  did  not  vote  for 
textiles?  What  shall  I  say  to  the  man 
who  is  out  of  work  in  a  shoe  factory? 
Shall  I  say  to  him  that  I  voted  for  meat, 
but  not  for  shoes? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  discussion  here  in  the  Senate  today 
goes  far  to  point  up  the  problems  which 
exist  in  industries  of  importance  to  my 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  entire 
New  England  area,  such  as  the  wool  tex¬ 
tile  and  footwear  industries.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  results  with  respect  to  problems 
of  these  industries  and  with  respect  to 
meat  imports  is  not  by  means  of  the 
route  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Relief  is  requested  for  the  cattle  rais¬ 
ers.  Certainly  it  is  clear  that  steps  also 
need  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  wool 
textiles  and  shoes.  Increasing  import 
volumes  continue  to  have  adverse  effects 
on  these  industries.  The  wool  textile 
industry  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  manufacturing  employment  in  my 
State.  Textile  and  apparel  establish¬ 
ments  are  located  in  over  140  Massachu¬ 
setts  cities  and  towns  and  employ  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  of  our  people. 
Massachusetts  is  the  largest  producer  of 
wool  fabrics  in  this  country  and  is  the 
largest  spinner  of  wool  yarns. 

Since  January  of  1962,  at  least  seven 
Massachusetts  companies  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  certain  of  their 
facilities,  largely  because  of  competition 
from  inexpensive  imports  which  today 
account  for  approximately  20  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

I  have  joined  other  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  in  meeting  with  the  President 
and  administration  officials  to  discuss 
wool  problems  and  specifically  to  request 
that  our  Government  seek  an  interna¬ 
tional  quota  agreement  on  wool  textile 
products  with  other  wool  producing 
countries.  To  date  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  achieving  our  goal  although 
we  continue  to  hope  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  recognize  the  necessity  for 
action. 

Similar  problems  confront  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry.  In  January  of  this  year,  nearly 
35,000  persons  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  footwear.  The 
jobs  of  these  people  are  jeopardized  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  industry  also,  im¬ 
ports  are  taking  an  ever  larger  share  of 
the  potential  market  and  now  account 
for  nearly  12  percent  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  Imported  footwear  products, 
which  sell  for  from  15  to  25  percent 
below  U.S.  prices,  have  increased  more 
than  tenfold  in  the  past  10  years.  Yet  no 
effective  measures  have  been  taken  to 
provide  relief  to  this  industry. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  time  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  positive  steps,  to  seek 
international  agreements  to  provide  re¬ 
lief  for  wool  textiles  and  shoes. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  New  England 
in  trying,  through  the  State  Department 
and  through  diplomatic  channels,  to 
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solve  the  problems  affecting  wool,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  shoes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  ab¬ 
solving  the  Department  of  State  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  connection  with  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  understand 
that  Australia  made  some  kind  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  meat.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem,  because  this  method  will  get  us  into 
a  great  detal  of  trouble.  It  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President.  We  should  not 
do  that.  I  hope  the  President,  and  Dean 
Rusk  will  read  what  I  am  saying  here  to¬ 
day,  because  if  we  do  not  apply  ourselves 
and  do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  we 
shall  be  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  This 
problem  will  be  repeated. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  we  cannot  select  one  facet  of  the 
problem — meat  imports — and  say,  “Let 
us  take  care  of  that,  and  forget  every¬ 
thing  else.”  It  would  be  absolutely  un¬ 
fair  to  do  so.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the 
cattle  producers  of  this  country.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  contribution  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  industry  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  I  sympathize  with  them. 
If  there  were  before  the  Senate  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
problem  and  to  do  something  about  it, 
within  the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
his  office,  I  would  vote  for  it. 

To  say  arbitrarily  this  afternoon  that 
we  will  fix  a  quota,  without  knowing  all 
the  facts  and  without  knowing  the  im¬ 
plications  that  are  involved,  is  not  the 
way  to  proceed. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  objectives,  but  not  with  the  proce¬ 
dures  that  are  advocated  here  this  after¬ 
noon. 

We  have  problems.  We  cannot  check 
the  balance  of  exports  against  imports 
without  being  told  what  we  are  selling 
and  buying  and  what  we  place  in  the 
various  categories. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  sell  $20 
billion  worth  of  merchandise  abroad  and 
buy  only  $15  billion  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  while  the  balance  is  good,  the  cost 
in  American  jobs  is  2  to  1  with  respect 
to  foreign  jobs.  Why  is  that?  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  foreign  industry  does  not  pay 
the  same  scale  of  wages  that  we  pay.  In 
our  textile  industry  the  average  wage  is 
$1.80  to  $2  an  hour.  The  worker  in 
Japan  is  paid,  perhaps,  30  cents  an  hour; 
in  Italy,  40  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps  60  or  70 
cents  an  hour. 

Actually,  the  $15  billion  in  imports 
represents  twice  the  volume  of  exports 
when  we  measure  it  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
not  in  terms  of  dollars.  The  trade  bal¬ 
ance  is  not  good.  For  every  job  that  we 
save  abroad,  two  American  jobs  are  lost. 
This  is  something  that  is  not  understood 
by  the  State  Department. 

I  say  to  those  in  responsible  jobs  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  White 
House  that  now  is  the  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  these  situations.  We  can¬ 
not  take  an  arbitrary  position.  What  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  get  the  British  and  the 
Italians  to  sit  down  and  to  talk  with  us. 
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Only  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Macmillian 
made  a  special  trip  to  confer  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Macmillan  was 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  amount 
of  exports  of  fine  British  woolens  coming 
into  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
there  were  in  effect  what  were  known  as 
the  Geneva  Reservations. 

The  Geneva  Reservations  provided 
that  when  the  imports  of  woolens  ex¬ 
ceeded  5  percent  of  American  production, 
the  tariff  would  go  up  from  25-percent 
ad  valorem  to  45-percent  ad  valorem. 
That  was  not  good  for  the  British,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  cheap  goods  would  come  in 
from  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  good  season  for  the  cutting  of 
British  wool  was  in  the  fall.  So  by  the 
time  the  consumer  got  around  to  buying 
fall  woolens,  the  British  had  already  ex¬ 
ceeded  5  percent.  The  British  woolens, 
therefore,  were  subject  to  a  45 -percent  ad 
valorem  duty  instead  of  25  percent. 

What  did  they  do?  They  talked  about 
it  at  Bermuda.  They  went  on  television. 
What  did  we  do?  We  removed  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Reservations  to  help  the  British. 
We  understood  their  problem,  and  did 
something  about  it. 

Now  we  are  going  to  them.  Only  last 
week  we  sent  a  delegation  to  London. 
We  have  problems,  but  the  British  will 
not  talk  to  us.  They  will  not  sit  down 
and  listen.  Now  there  is  an  American 
problem,  and  the  British  will  not  even 
discuss  it  with  us. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  let  us  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs.  What  was  good  for 
Macmillan  is  good  for  us.  All  we  are 
asking  the  British  to  do  is  to  sit  down 
and  talk  the  situation  over.  Although 
this  is  a  simple  request,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  persuade  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
making  this  point  so  eloquently  and 
articulately,  as  he  always  does. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pending  bill 
concerning  the  meat  problem  is  impor¬ 
tant.  What  we  do  with  it  is  important, 
for  two  reasons,  which  the  Senator  has 
stressed : 

First.  To  demonstrate  to  countries 
overseas,  which  do  not  understand  that 
we  have  a  problem,  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  it,  and  that  we  intend  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Second.  To  impress  upon  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  leaders  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  executive  branch  that 
Senators  are  concerned  about  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  intend  to  do  something  about 
them. 

In  the  middle  of  May  I  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  traveling  to  Milan,  Italy,  with 
representatives  of  the  American  shoe  in¬ 
dustry,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with 
representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  the  problem  relating  to  shoe  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country.  We  spent  2  days 
talking  with  those  gentlemen.  Not  until 
I  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  them  by 
documentation  that  33  Senators  and  235 
Members  of  the  House  were  concerned 
about  the  shoe  import  problem  did  the 


representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  agree  to  discuss  it. 

As  of  this  moment,  all  they  have  agreed 
to  do  is  talk.  I  have  no  conviction  what¬ 
soever  that  they  intend  to  permit  the 
talks  to  lead  to  results  dealing  with  our 
problem. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  woolen  textile  industry,  the 
cotton  industry,  and  the  shoe  industry 
of  this  country  to  do  something  about 
the  imports  problem.  I  believe  that  one 
way  to  deal  with  it  is  through  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  quotas.  If  we  cannot  make 
those  people  see  our  point  of  view,  if  they 
will  not  recognize  our  problem,  we  should 
consider  the  imposition  of  quotas. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  been  in  contact  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  wool  industry  concern¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  measure  to  deal 
with  the  woolen  textile  problem.  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  representatives  of 
the  shoe  industry  for  the  same  purpose. 
Both  groups  are  sorely  tempted  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  legislative  route  this  afternoon, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  meat 
import  problem  the  problems  of  the 
woolen  textile  and  shoe  industries. 

I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  I  shall 
pursue  those  routes,  but  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  our  concern  with  these  problems 
and  our  determination  to  deal  with  them. 
If  we  do  not  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure  to  assist  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  wool  and  textile  industry, 
it  will  not  be  because  we  have  abandoned 
our  position,  or  because  we  have  less 
concern  about  those  industries  than  the 
Senators  from  the  meat-producing 
States  have  concerning  the  meat  indus¬ 
try,  but  rather  that  we  are  pursuing 
other  routes  that  we  hope  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  However,  ultimately  it  may  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  leg¬ 
islative  route. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  if 
we  do  decide  to  legislate,  we  would  in¬ 
clude  all  commodities  subject  to  the  ad¬ 
verse  effects  of  imports.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  them  all  as  a  whole.  We  can¬ 
not  fragmentize  and  select  one  industry. 
I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  I  voted  for  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  I  believe  in  it.  I  voted  for  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  under  President 
Kennedy.  But  here  and  there  we  have 
problems.  We  have  the  problem  with 
lumber.  We  have  the  problem  with 
woolens  and  worsteds,  with  shoes  and 
electronic  components.  The  way  to  re¬ 
solve  these  questions  is  to  sit  down  and 
talk  them  over,  and  then  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  is  mutually  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  request  another  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mi-.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  important  point :  That  is,  that 
all  we  ask  now  is  that  other  countries 
sit  down  and  talk  about  these  problems. 


But  the  representatives  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  competing  in  our  own 
country  under  unfair  labor  conditions 
refuse  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  us  in 
any  meaningful  sense.  That  is  the  nub 
of  the  problem.  If  they  would  authorize 
their  representatives  to  sit  down  with 
representatives  of  our  Government  and 
talk  in  a  meaningful  way  and  in  good 
faith,  that  would  help  us  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

I  emphasize  that  the  problem  relates 
almost  wholly  to  differences  in  wage 
scales  between  the  United  States  and 
competing  countries.  When  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  created  the  Common  Market  in 
Europe,  one  of  the  conditions  not  only 
implicitly  but  expressly  stated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  was  that  the  ultimate 
objective,  namely,  the  elimination  of  in¬ 
ternal  tariff  barriers  in  the  Common 
Market  countries,  would  not  be  achieved 
until  wage  conditions  among  those  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  stabilized  on  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  But  there  was 
never  unfair  competition.  That  is  our 
problem  today. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  domestic 
wool  textile  industry  has  been  experienc¬ 
ing  a  serious  decline  in  the  consumption 
of  its  products  since  October  1962. 

For  the  12  months  ending  October 
1962,  the  U.S.  wool  textile  industry  con¬ 
sumed  374  million  pounds  of  fibers;  for 
the  12  months  ending  March  1964,  con¬ 
sumption  had  fallen  to  327  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  47  million  pounds  or 
13  percent  lower  than  the  high  point. 
Indications  are  that  this  decline  will 
continue  although  later  figures  are  not 
yet  available. 

This  18-month  decline  has  taken  place 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  economy  has 
been  expanding  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  for  the  longest  sustained  period  in 
peacetime. 

Wool  textile  mill  employment  and  op¬ 
erations  have  reflected  the  decline  after 
the  usual  lag.  During  the  past  18 
months,  27  mills  employing  5,850  workers 
have  closed.  In  the  past  18  months,  5,850 
jobs  have  been  lost.  These  mills  and 
jobs  were  located  in  13  States  including 
five  New  England  States,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  rate  of  mill  clos¬ 
ings  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  recent 
months.  Three  Massachusetts  mills  em¬ 
ploying  950  workers  announced  liquida¬ 
tion  during  the  week  of  May  18.  Since 
January  1  of  this  year,  eight  mills  in  five 
States  have  announced  liquidation,  and 
six  are  in  areas  of  substantial  and  per¬ 
sistent  unemployment. 

While  the  domestic  mill  consumption 
has  declined  by  47  million  pounds,  im¬ 
ports  have  dropped  only  6  million  pounds, 
and  this  is  largely  in  semiprocessed  man¬ 
ufactures  of  wool.  In  other  words,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  total  U.S.  consumption 
of  wool  products  dropped  by  53  million 
pounds,  the  U.S.  mills  were  forced  to  ab¬ 
sorb  47  million  pounds  or  89  percent  of 
the  total  decline,  and  foreign  producers 
absorbed  only  11  percent.  It  is  typical 
of  a  declining  and  depressed  market  that 
the  low-cost  foreign  producer  is  able  to 
maintain  a  relatively  high  share.  In  fact, 
imports  hold  a  larger  share  of  a  declin¬ 
ing  market  than  of  an  expanding  one. 
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In  the  spring  of  1961,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  in  a  general  recession,  the  wool 
textile  industry  was  also  at  a  low  point. 
U.S.  mill  consumption  for  the  12  months 
ending  June  1961,  amounted  to  only  316 
million  pounds.  During  the  16-month 
upswing  ending  October  1962,  total  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  United  States  of  wool 
products  increased  by  91  million  pounds. 
Of  this  growth  imports  absorbed  36  per¬ 
cent,  an  unusually  high  ratio  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  itself  has  been  plagued  by 
overcapacity.  On  the  downswing  which 
followed,  however,  the  drop  in  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption  was  89  percent  absorbed  by 
domestic  mills,  and  consumption  of  im¬ 
ported  goods  did  not  dip  until  January 
of  1964,  14  months  after  U.S.  mills  had 
felt  the  pinch  and  after  consumption  had 
dropped  by  36  million  pounds  or  9  per¬ 
cent. 

The  fact  that  foreign  wool  products 
continued  to  gain  an  increasingly  large 
share  of  the  declining  U.S.  market,  is 
even  more  startling  when  it  is  recognized 
that  in  the  eight  major  wool  textile  con¬ 
suming  countries,  the  consumption  of 
wool  and  other  fibers  on  the  wool  system 
rose  4  percent  in  1963  over  1962.  In 
other  words,  although  the  wool  textile  in¬ 
dustries  in  other  nations  had  growing, 
alternative  markets,  they  nevertheless 
maintained  throughout  1963  their  level 
of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  areas  in  which 
U.S.  imports  for  consumption  of  wool 
products  declined  between  the  12  months 
ending  in  March  1964,  compared  with 
the  12  months  ending  March  1963,  shows 
that  most  of  the  decline  was  in  top,  yarn, 
and  low-priced  fabrics. 

In  spite  of  the  large  drop  in  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  dip  in  imports  in  sev¬ 
eral  areas,  there  were  increases.  Japan 
increased  her  exports  of  high-value  fab¬ 
rics  to  the  United  States  by  25  percent 
and  of  medium-value  fabrics  by  a  lesser 
amount.  She  also  increased  her  exports 
of  woven  apparel  by  48  percent.  Al¬ 
though  Italy  lost  considerable  ground  in 
low-priced  fabrics,  she  increased  her  ex¬ 
ports  of  yarn  and  knit  goods  to  the 
United  States  by  8.8  million  square  yards 
equivalent.  The  decline  in  imports  of 
Italian  fabrics  is  attributed  to  the  declin¬ 
ing  market  in  the  United  States,  the  lack 
of  demand  for  staple  fabrics,  and  hand- 
to-mouth  buying.  Hong  Kong  also  in¬ 
creased  her  knit  goods  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

This  increasing  share  of  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  taken  by  foreign  goods  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
consumption.  This  ratio  rose  from  12.8 
percent  for  the  12  months  ending  March 
1962,  to  17.9  percent  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  March  1963,  and  to  19.1  percent  for 
the  12  months  ending  March  1964.  In 
other  words,  the  imports  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  rose  by  almost  50  percent 
in  this  2-year  period — the  last  18  months 
of  which  have  been  marked  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  in  U.S.  production.  These 
ratios  do  not  include  imports  via  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands  which  amounted  to  an  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  current  tariffs  and  which  have 
been  curtailed  by  administrative  action. 

The  declining  U.S.  mill  consumption 
and  the  trend  of  imports  is  graphically 
shown  on  the  attached  chart  and  tables 


[not  printed  in  the  Record].  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  chart  is  not  that  imports 
have  dipped  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1964  but  that  they  have  declined  so  little. 
Imports  have  been  maintained  during 
the  decline  of  U.S.  mill  consumption 
which  began  near  the  end  of  1962.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  U.S.  mill  consumption 
decline  has  probably  not  ended. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  because 
my  time  is  fast  coming  to  a  close,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  it  saddens  me  to  take  this  posi¬ 
tion  but  I  must  vote  against  this  bill  to¬ 
day  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  proceed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  meat  and  cattle 
industry - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  responsi¬ 
ble  parties  in  the  executive  branch  will 
listen  attentively  to  what  is  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and 
will  read  the  Record  carefully,  because 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  Unless  some 
executive  action  is  taken  immediately, 
I  am  afraid  of  the  continued  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  imports  not  only  on  the  meat 
industry,  but  on  the  textile  industry,  the 
electronic  components  industry,  and 
many  other  facets  of  American  industry 
which  have  been  damaged  already  by 
an  unreasonable  and  unconscionable 
amount  of  imports.  In  my  judgment  the 
heads  of  government  must  negotiate  and 
reach  a  reasonable  undertsanding  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  the  second  largest  wool- 
producing  State  in  the  Union,  I  cannot 
consider  the  merits  of  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation  without  being  mindful  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  import  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  mills  and  the  woolgrowing  indus¬ 
try. 

As  I  have  mentioned  on  this  floor  on 
many  previous  occasions,  our  domestic 
woolgrowing  industry — so  vital  in  Wyo¬ 
ming — is  entirely  dependent  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  capabilities  of  our  textile  mills. 
When  we  review  the  situation  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  mills,  we  readily  see  a  rapidly  de¬ 
teriorating  situation  and  a  rapidly  rising 
rate  of  closings. 

Imports  of  foreign  wools  and  wool 
products  are  wreaking  havoc  on  our  own 
mills  and  just  as  directly  on  our  own 
woolgrowers.  While  I  will  not  attempt 
to  amend  the  bill  under  consideration  to 
include  wool  and  wool  products,  I  want  to 
state  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the 
urgency  of  this  situation  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  timely  negotiations  with  the  ex¬ 
porting  countries  leading  to  beneficial 
voluntary  agreements. 

This  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored  nor  swept  under  the  nag  for  the 
indeterminate  future.  I  reiterate  that 
the  economic  health  of  these  domestic 
industries  is  failing  and  demands  a 
timely  and  adequate  remedy.  I  would 
urge  upon  those  concerned  with  our 
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trade  policies  that  careful  attention  be 
paid  to  this  industry  and  its  problems 
lest  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  type 
of  legislation  under  consideration  today 
to  bring  the  picture  into  focus. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  I  have  supported  the  Trade 
Agreement  Acts  since  becoming  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  although  on  several 
occasions  I  have  voted  in  vain  for 
amendments  to  those  acts  which  would 
have  required  the  use  of  some  measure 
of  protection  for  American  industry. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate — indeed,  no 
man  in  public  life  in  America  today — has 
fought  harder  than  has  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
to  protect  the  right  of  American  inves¬ 
tors  in  the  textile,  woolen,  shoe,  and  oth¬ 
er  industries  to  receive  a  fair  return  on 
their  investments;  the  right  of  American 
manufacturers  in  these  fields  to  retain 
a  fair  share  of  these  domestic  markets, 
and  the  right  of  American  workmen  to 
retain  their  jobs  in  these  industries. 

Ordinarily,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  these  fields,  but 
I  would  make  a  little  different  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  reference  to  the  old  adage 
about  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold¬ 
en  eggs. 

As  a  result  of  my  pleas  to  the  State 
Department  for  some  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  textile  industry,  for  the  wool¬ 
en  industry,  for  the  shoe  industry,  for 
the  lumber  industry,  and  for  the  zipper 
tape  industry,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  geese  are  no  longer  lay¬ 
ing  golden  eggs,  but  that  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  geese  are  the  ones  to  whom 
the  State  Department  has  delegated  the 
authority  to  devise  foreign  trade  poli¬ 
cies  under  the  power  entrusted  to  it 
under  the  trade  acts. 

We  would  have  no  trouble  in  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  if  the  trade  acts  were  utilized 
by  their  administrators  to  effectuate  the 
concept  of  Cordell  Hull,  when  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
making  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations. 

Cordell  Hull  said  time  and  time  again 
in  his  public  utterances  that  the  only 
satisfactory  trade  between  nations  in 
the  long  run  is  trade  which  is  truly 
reciprocal,  and  that  trade  which  is  truly 
reciprocal  involves,  in  substance,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  surpluses. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  should 
make  trade  agi'eements  with  other  na¬ 
tions  under  which  we  would  export  to 
other  nations  goods  which  we  produce  in 
surplus  quantities  and  under  which  we 
would  import  from  other  nations  goods 
which  we  either  do  not  produce  or  cannot 
produce  effectively. 

He  also  stated  on  many  occasions  that 
when  we  encourage  importation  into  this 
country  of  goods  which  we  are  already 
producing  in  surplus  quantities,  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  to  deny  to  the  American 
investor  a  fair  return  on  his  investment, 
to  the  American  manufacturer  a  fair 
share  of  the  domestic  market,  and  to  the 
American  working  man  his  job. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  imposition  of 
beef  quotas,  because  I  have  prayed  long 
and  earnestly  to  the  men  in  the  State 
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Department  who  exercise  the  power  to 
regulate  our  trade,  under  existing  laws 
for  some  reasonable  concern  for  our  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  our  woolen  industry,  our 
shoe  industry,  our  lumber  industry,  and 
our  zipper-tape  industry  and  in  most 
cases  I  have  so  prayed  in  vain. 

The  Senate  should  pass  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  establish  beef  quotas.  Unlike 
most  of  those  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  have 
been  entrusted  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  with  the  regulation  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade,  I  believe  that  the  American 
Government  owes  a  primary  obligation 
to  those  who  live  in  America,  who  make 
their  investments  in  America,  and  who 
work  in  America.  I  am  constrained  to 
say  with  reluctance  that  many  of  the 
administrators  of  our  foreign  trade  pol¬ 
icies  seem  determined  to  assign  those 
who  live,  invest,  and  work  in  America  to 
the  lowest  place  on  the  economic  totem 
pole. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment; 
my  reason  for  so  doing  is  this — I  believe 
that  it  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  make 
-it  plain  to  those  to  whom  the  power  to 
regulate  our  foreign  trade  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
that  the  American  Government  owes  a 
primary  obligation  to  its  own  citizens. 
I  believe  that  the  only  way  we  can  do 
that  is  to  pass  a  bill  of  this  nature.  I 
wish  to  add  one  thing  more.  If  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  foreign  trade  poli¬ 
cies  do  not  change  the  policies  now  being 
applied  by  them  to  the  woolen  industry, 
the  shoe  industry,  the  lumber  industry, 
and  the  zipper  tape  industry,  we  should 
do  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
suggests,  and  take  some  united  action  in 
these  fields.  When  all  is  said,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  first  obligation  is  to  those  who  live, 
invest  and  work  in  America. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  supplement  what  I  have  stated 
earlier  on  this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Maine 
request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  has  very  well  stated  the  case  for 
action  to  relieve  the  woolen  industry 
from  the  threat  of  imports,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of  imports  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  add  to 
the  Record  as  it  relates  to  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry.  Like  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  may  very  well  vote  for  the 
so-called  meat  amendment. 

If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  my  concern  that  action  is 
needed,  under  appropriate  conditions,  to 
protect  domestic  industry  from  foreign 
goods  which  compete  under  unfair  con¬ 
ditions. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that,  if  the  legislative  road  to  re¬ 
lief  is  traveled,  the  legislation  should  be 
broad  enough  to  establish  appropriate 
criteria  for  relief  to  all  import-sensitive 


industries  which  can  make  a  case  under 
such  criteria.  The  legislation  before  us 
is  not  such  legislation;  and  it  is  an  im¬ 
possible  task  to  write  such  general  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  Senate  floor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  is  based  on  a  concept  which  could 
be  the  basis  for  such  general  legislation 
and  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
endorse  that  concept.  If  enacted,  it 
would  also  establish  a  useful  precedent. 

Turning  to  the  shoe  problem,  I  would 
now  like  to  fill  out  the  record  on  its  cur¬ 
rent  status. 

To  make  the  Record  complete  with 
reference  to  the  Milan  meeting  to  which 
I  earlier  referred,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Senators  from 
shoe-producing  States  reporting  upon 
the  discussions  in  Milan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  3,  1964. 

Hon. - , 

U.S.  Senate , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear - :  Last  summer,  under  date  of 

July  25,  1963,  you  joined  with  me  and  31 
of  our  colleagues  in  requesting  President 
Kennedy  that  he  consider  entering  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  principal  foreign  supplying  na¬ 
tions  to  establish  quantitative  limitations  on 
shoe  imports.  As  part  of  a  program  pointing 
toward  that  objective,  we  asked  for  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  industry-to-industry  meetings  be¬ 
tween  U.S.  shoe  manufacturers  and  those  of 
the  principal  foreign  supplying  nations,  espe¬ 
cially  Italy  and  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  problems  of  world  trade  in 
footwear.  President  Kennedy  gave  his  ap¬ 
proval  to  such  meetings. 

A  similar  request  was  submitted  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  under  date  of  April  24,  1964. 
He  also  gave  his  approval  and,  subsequently, 
Under  Secretary  George  Ball  agreed  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  meetings. 

The  first  such  meeting  was  held  in  Milan, 
Italy,  on  May  19-20,  1964.  The  American 
delegation  included  the  following:  President 
Harold  Toor,  National  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association;  Roy  St.  Jean,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  trade  committee  of  the  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  industry;  Thomas  F.  Shannon, 
Esq.,  counsel  to  the  committee  and  the  as¬ 
sociation;  Iver  M.  Olsen,  economist  for  the 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association; 
Bernard  S.  Shapiro,  president  of  the  New 
England  Shoe  &  Leather  Association;  Alan 
H.  Goldstein,  director  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  &  Leather  Association;  Maxwell  Field, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  &  Leather  Association;  George  Fec- 
teau,  president,  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO;  John  Mara,  president. 
Boot  &  Shoe  Workers  Union.  At  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  industry  representatives,  I 
accompanied  the  delegation  as  an  observer 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  point  of 
view  of  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  joined  in  appeals  to  the  President  for 
action  in  connection  with  the  shoe  import 
problem. 

The  leader  of  the  Italian  group  was  Pres¬ 
ident  Carlo  Forzinetti,  of  Italy’s  National 
Footwear  Manufacturers  Association.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Italian  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  is  pretty  well  fragmented 
in  many  small  factories,  including  a  sizable 
“cottage”  industry.  The  figures  we  were 
given  on  the  number  of  companies  ranged 
from  2,000  to  5,000. 

The  meetings  were  attended  by  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  Consulate  in 
Milan  as  observers. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was,  as  stated 
to  the  President,  “to  discuss  the  problems  of 


world  trade  in  footwear.”  The  American 
delegation  was  very  careful  to  point  out  that, 
under  our  antitrust  laws,  it  was  not  possible 
to  negotiate  an  industry-to-industry  agree¬ 
ment  limiting  Italian  shoe  exports  to  the 
United  States;  and  such  was  not  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  American  delegation. 

The  American  delegation  undertook  to 
make  the  following  ponts:  (1)  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  shoe  imports  in  the  American 
market  had  made  a  serious  detrimental  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  American  shoe  manufacturing 
industry;  (2)  that  the  wide  gap  in  wage  levels 
as  between  the  Italian  shoe  industry  and  the 
American  shoe  industry  was  the  principal 
cause  of  this  development;  (3)  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  of  very  grave  concern,  not  only  to  the 
shoe  industry  and  labor  unions,  but  also  to 
33  Members  of  the  Senate  and  235  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  (4)  that  a 
solution  to  the  problem  must  be  found  if  in¬ 
creasingly  serious  injury  to  the  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  be  avoided;  (5)  that  it  was  our 
purpose  to  acquaint  them  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  problem  and  of  our  concern  that 
an  effective  solution  be  found;  (6)  that  the 
orderly  marketing  approach  seemed  to  us  to 
be  the  sensible  one;  and  (7)  that  it  was  our 
hope  that  the  Italians  might  find  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  shoe  industries  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  to  urge  negotiations  of  an  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  on  the  governmental  level. 

We  pointed  out  that  representatives  of  the 
wool  industry  in  the  principal  wool-exporting 
countries,  including  Italy,  in  March  of  this 
year,  had  recognized  “the  need  for  the  orderly 
development  of  world  trade”  in  the  products 
of  the  wool  industries  of  all  countries  and 
the  “need  for  an  early  agreement  among  gov¬ 
ernments  covering  world  trade  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  industries  involved.”  We  urged 
that  representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  give  consideration  to  a  similar  under¬ 
standing  among  the  shoe-exporting  coun¬ 
tries. 

Our  objective  at  Milan  was  twofold:  (1) 
To  impress  upon  the  Italians  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  industry,  the  labor  unions, 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  Congress  view 
the  problem;  and  (2)  to  get  their  agreement 
to  participate  in  a  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Both  of  these  limited  objectives  were, 
I  think,  achieved.  In  connection  with  the 
second  objective,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
American  delegation  would  submit  a  posi¬ 
tion  paper  to  Mr.  Forzinetti  not  later  than 
June  6  of  this  year.  Mr.  Forzinetti  agreed 
that  they  would  respond  with  a  position 
paper  not  later  that  July  1  of  this  year.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  this  exchange  would 
point  toward  another  meeting  to  be  held  in 
September  of  this  year. 

Since  our  return,  I  have  received  reliable 
and  interesting  information  on  the  reaction 
of  one  of  the  principal  Italian  shoe  exporters 
to  the  meetings  in  Milan.  He  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points:  (1)  that  a  quota  in  the  United 
States  might  be  good  protection  for  Italian 
shoe  manufacturers  and  workers;  (2)  that 
the  American  delegation  seemed  determined 
to  do  something  about  the  problem;  (3)  that 
the  Italian  Government  itself  has  taken  the 
protectionist  line  on  imports  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts  into  Italy;  (4)  that  no  government  can 
allow  a  major  industry  to  go  out  of  business; 
(5)  that  cheap  Japanese  shoe  exports  into 
the  American  market  could  well  threaten  the 
Italian  share  of  the  American  market. 

In  brief,  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
Milan  meetings  resulted  in  some  progress  to¬ 
ward  our  ultimate  objective.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  you  for  having  made  the  Milan  meetings 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  study  by  the  foreign  trade 
committee  for  the  shoe  manufacturing 
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industry,  on  the  impact  of  Italian  shoe 
imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  op  Italian  Imports 
(A  study  by  the  foreign  trade  committee  for 
the  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association,  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather 
Association,  St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association) 

THE  SHOE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  IS  IM¬ 
PORTANT  TO  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

There  are  over  1,300  factories  located  in 
over  600  communities — the  vast  majority  of 
which  are  small  towns  where  shoe  manufac¬ 
turing  is  the  major  source  of  income.  These 
are  located  in  38  States  in  over  260  congres¬ 
sional  districts. 

The  industry  employs  over  200,000  shoe 
workers  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  payroll  is  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  An  additional  70,000  or  more 
are  employed  in  allied  industries  producing 
machines,  materials,  components,  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  shoe  manufacturers.  This  results 
in  shoe  sales  of  $4,700  million  annually. 

THE  SHOE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  CONSISTS 
PRIMARILY  OF  SMALL  MANUFACTURERS 

The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  is  highly 
competitive,  thus  forcing  prices  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Average  employment  per  plant  is  180- 
200  workers.  Their  take-home  pay  is  very 
small.  The  firms  are  very  progressive  in  their 
improvement  of  plant  processes  and  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  efficiency  is  greater  in  American 
shoe  plants  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Industry  profits  are  relatively  low,  aver¬ 
aging  from  1.1  to  2.5  percent  after  taxes. 
One-third  of  our  manufacturers  sustain 
losses  each  year.  The  percentage  of  net 
profit  to  sales  has  declined  in  recent  years. 

SHOE  IMPORTS  FROM  ITALY  HAVE  INCREASED  AT 
AN  ALARMING  RATE 
From  1960  to  1963,  over  130  percent. 

From  8.2  million  pairs  in  1960  to  nearly  19 
million  pairs  in  1963. 

Based  on  current  trends,  imports  from 
Italy  are  expected  to  total  21.5  million  pairs 
in  1964,  and  in  1967,  32  million  pairs. 

(A  chart  on  imports  from  Italy  in  millions 
of  pairs  is  not  included  in  the  Record.) 

LEATHER  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS  ARE  DUE  TO  LOWER 
ITALIAN  WAGES 

According  to  the  latest  information  avail¬ 
able  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  \ 
the  average  wage  per  hour  (Including  social 
benefits)  in  the  Italian  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  was  55  cents  per  hour  in  1960;  64 
cents  per  hour  in  1962;  and  73  cents  per  hour 
in  1963. 

In  contrast,  U.S.  shoe  manufacturing 
wages  (including  social  benefits)  were  $1.80 
in  1960;  $1.97  in  1962;  $2.07  in  1963;  and 
$2.11  in  1964. 

NINETEEN  MILLION  PAIRS  IMPORTED  ELIMINATED 
7,600  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  1963 

Based  on  latest  productivity  rates,  imports 
from  Italy  eliminated  7,600  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  U.S.  shoe  industry  in  1963. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  1,000 
jobs  will  be  lost  in  1964,  due  to  imports 
from  Italy. 

(A  chart  showing  Italian  imports  elim¬ 
inated  7,600  job  opportunities  in  U.S.  shoe 
manufacturing  is  not  included  in  the 
Record.) 


1  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  obtained 
its  data  from  Rassegna  di  Statistiche  del 
Lavoro,  Confederazione  Generale  della  In- 
dustrla  Italiana,  Rome;  Salaires  C.E.E., 
Statistiques  Sociales  series,  1963 — No.  1,  Of¬ 
fice  Statistique  des  Communautes  Euro- 
peennes. 


THE  BULK  OF  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS  FROM  ITALY 
ARE  WOMEN’S  AND  MISSES’  SHOES 

Imports  of  these  types  increased  205  per¬ 
cent  from  1960  to  1963. 

From  4.8  million  pairs  in  1960  to  14.5  mil¬ 
lion  pairs  in  1963. 

They  were  1.5  percent  of  a  U.S.  production 
of  320  million  pairs  in  1960. 

They  were  4.6  percent  of  a  U.S.  production 
of  315  million  pairs  in  1963. 

They  were  6.4  percent  of  a  U.S.  production 
of  86  million  pairs  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1964. 

Based  on  current  reports,  imports  of  these 
types  are  expected  to  reach  22  million  pairs 
in  1965,  or  7.1  percent  of  an  estimated  U.S. 
output  of  308  million  pairs. 

(A  chart  showing  U.S.  imports  of  women’s 
and  misses’  shoes  from  Italy  is  not  included 
in  the  Record.) 

U.S.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOMEN’S  AND  MISSES’ 
LEATHER  SHOES  HAVE  LOST  THEIR  GROWTH 
TO  ITALIAN  IMPORTS 

The  rate  of  growth  in  this  segment  of 
the  industry  from  1950  to  1960  was  2  per¬ 
cent  per  year.  At  this  rate  women’s  and 
misses’  production  should  have  been  339 
million  pairs  in  1963.  Actual  production 
was  320  million  pairs.  However,  Italian  im¬ 
ports  have  taken  most  of  its  growth. 

(A  chart  on  the  above  subject  not  printed 
in  the  Record.) 

Counsel:  Thomas  F.  Shannon,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association: 
President,  Harold  O.  Toor,  Freeman-Toor 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  secretary,  Harold  R. 
Giblin;  treasurer,  Robert  H.  Leverenz,  Lev- 
erenz  Shoe  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  executive 
vice  president,  Merrill  A.  Watson. 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Associa¬ 
tion:  President,  Bernard  S.  Shapiro,  Ameri¬ 
can  Girl  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  executive 
vice  president.  Maxwell  Field;  vice  president, 
Joseph  Bloom,  A.  Sandler  Co.,  Needham 
Heights,  Mass.;  vice  president,  Robert  N. 
Bass,  G.  H.  Bass  &  Co.,  Wilton,  Maine;  vice 
president,  Richard  N.  Sears,  Bates  Shoe  Co., 
Webster,  Mass.;  secretary,  Edward  L.  Davis; 
treasurer,  Helmer  C.  Johanson,  Eagle  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Everett,  Mass. 

St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association: 
Chairman,  Joseph  J.  Goldstein,  Salmon  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  president, 
William  S.  Kaplan,  Carmo  Shoe  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Union,  Mo.;  executive  secretary, 
Arthur  H.  Gale;  first  vice  president,  Joseph  G. 
Helmbacher,  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
second  vice  president,  J.  Roger  Johansen, 
Johansen  Bros.  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
treasurer,  Roy  F.  Sundling,  Brauer  Bros.  Shoe 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foreign  Trade  Committee  for  the  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Industry:  Chairman,  Roy  St. 
Jean,  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  vice 
chairman,  Alan  Goldstein,  Plymouth  Shoe 
Co.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  proposal 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Italian 
shoe  industry,  under  an  agreement 
reached  with  representatives  of  that  in¬ 
dustry.  That  proposal  is  dated  June  6, 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Proposal,  June  6,  1964,  Associazione  Na- 
zional  Calzaturifici  Italiani  From  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Committee  for  the  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Industry,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  Union  and  United  Shoe  Workers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO 

The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  States  met  at  an  important  confer¬ 
ence  in  Milan,  Italy,  on  May  19-20,  1964,  with 


representatives  of  ANCI,  and  U.S.  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Mr.  Robert  Collins, 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  State  Department  in 
attendance.  In  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
sensus  reached  at  this  conference,  the  U.S. 
shoe  manufacturing  industry,  management 
and  labor,  submits  its  recommendations  for 
a  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  it  and 
the  Italian  footwear  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try.  These  recommendations  are  hereinbe- 
low  set  forth  in  resolution  form.  Following 
such  proposal  is  a  statement  of  the  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry’s  position. 

“proposal 

“Recognizing  the  continuing  seriousness 
and  urgency  of  the  problems  posed  by  devel¬ 
opments  in  world  trade  and  in  the  products 
of  our  industry;  and 

“Recalling  that  our  President,  the  late 
Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Hon.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  as  well  as  33  U.S.  Senators  and 
235  Representatives,  have  expressed  their  in¬ 
tention  of  safeguarding  our  industry  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  we  employ;  and 

"Being  mindful  of  the  facts  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  international  trade  is  not 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  normal,  free,  and 
fair  trade  practices;  and 

“Recognizing  the  severe  competition  that 
both  our  countries  face  from  lower-wage 
countries  such  as  Japan  and  Hong  Kong; 
and 

“Recognizing  the  need  for  the  orderly 
marketing  development  of  world  trade  In  the 
products  of  our  industry  among  all  countries; 
and 

“Desiring  to  develop  an  equitable  solution 
of  the  mutual  problems  affecting  both  our 
countries:  Therefore,  we 

“Resolve,  (1)  That  the  Italian  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  recognize  that  there  is  a 
need  for  an  early  agreement  among  govern¬ 
ments  covering  world  trade  In  the  products 
of  our  industries; 

“(2)  That  both  the  Italian  and  U.  S.  shoe 
manufacturing  industries  request  the  prompt 
convening  of  a  meeting  of  our  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  such  an  agree¬ 
ment;  and 

“(3)  That  each  of  our  industries  suggest 
to  its  government  an  agreement  to  cover 
world  trade  and  especially  U.S.  imports  of 
footwear  and  establish  a  total  import  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  at  a  percentage  level  on 
a  category-by-category  basis.” 

statement  of  position 
1.  U.S.  imports  of  footwear  are  causing 
serious  market  disruption 

Imports  of  footwear  entering  the  United 
States  have  accelerated  sharply  in  the  last 
decade  and  have  now  reached  a  level  that 
constitutes  an  Immediate  threat  to  the  U.S. 
shoe  manufacturing  industry.  The  present 
condition  is  exemplified  by  a  loss  of  pro¬ 
ductive  growth  and  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  a  steady  erosion  of  profits. 

Analysis  of  current  import  levels  and 
trends  during  the  last  10  years  fully  estab¬ 
lishes  the  conditions  facing  our  industry. 
Footwear  imports  from  all  sources  have  in¬ 
creased  by  approximately  1,100  percent  since 
1955  and  now  represent  a  penetration  equal¬ 
ing  approximately  13  percent  of  domestic 
production.  This  imports-production  ratio 
is  greater  than  that  which  faced  the  U.S. 
cotton  textile  industry  when  the  multina¬ 
tional  marketing  agreement  was  concluded. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  U.S.  footwear  imports 
from  1955  to  the  present  is  attached  as  ap¬ 
pendix  I. 

Entry  statistics  alone,  of  course,  do  not 
describe  the  full  effect  of  imports  on  the 
domestic  industry.  In  view  of  relatively 
stable  domestic  production,  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  imported  footwear  represents  an 
annual  loss  of  approximately  35,000  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  U.S.  workers,  based 
on  current  productivity,  including  over  29,000 
such  opportunities  for  production  workers 
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alone.  Moreover,  there  is  a  consistent  trend 
toward  the  closing  of  shoe  factories,  numeri¬ 
cally  offset  to  some  extent  by  openings  in 
other  areas.  Those  who  have  lost  jobs  by 
factory  closings  in  small  communities  where 
shoe  manufacturing  once  constituted  the 
major,  even  exclusive,  source  of  employment 
derive  no  benefit  from  an  opening  in  a  re¬ 
mote  geographic  area. 

Consider  also  that  approximately  one-third 
of  all  leather  footwear  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  fail  to  show  a  profit  each  year, 
and  that  the  leather  and  allied  products  in¬ 
dustry,  reflecting  predominantly  footwear 
production,  has  fallen  to  the  least  profitable 
of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  industries  during 
this  current  period  of  high  import  penetra¬ 
tion.  A  thorough  and  critical  analysis  of  all 
these  facts  conclusively  demonstrates  that 
the  U.S.  shoe  manufactuirng  industry  is  in 
serious  difficulty  and  that  sharp  import  in¬ 
creases  are  the  principal  cause. 

II.  Imports  from  Italy  are  a  major  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  of  the  present  serious  condition 

Italian  footwear  imports  have  paralleled 
and  lately  exceeded  the  overall  alarming  im¬ 
port  trend.  Since  1955,  imports  of  Italian 
footwear  have  increased  by  more  than  1,500 
percent;  1963  imports  represented  an  increase 
of  17,800,000  pairs  over  1955.  Of  even  greater 
concern  to  the  U.S.  industry  is  the  fact  that 
Italian  footwear  imports  increased  in  excess 
of  250  percent  between  1959  and  1963  com¬ 
pared  with  a  total  entry  accretion  of  approx¬ 
imately  100  percent.  As  demonstrated  by  the 
following  table  [table  not  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord]  nearly  19  million  pairs  entered  from 
Italy  in  1963  ;  21,500,000  pairs  are  expected 
in  1964  on  the  basis  of  current  trends;  and 
similarly  founded  projections  indicate  that 
by  1967,  32  million  Italian  imports  will  en¬ 
ter  the  United  States : 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  probe  beneath 
these  statistics  to  appreciate  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  these  imports.  Most  significantly, 
it  is  evident  that  Italian  footwear  imports 
prevented  realization  by  U.S.  shoeworkers 
of  7,600  employment  opportunities  in  1963 
and  estimated  imports  for  1964  will  fore¬ 
close  an  additional  1,000  such  opportunities. 

The  influence  of  Italian  footwear  is  espe¬ 
cially  substantial  in  the  women’s  and  misses’ 
leather  shoe  market.  In  this  segment,  the 
U.S.  industry  enjoyed  an  average  annual 
production  growth  of  2  percent  between  1950 
and  1960,  but  since  that  time  virtually  all 
market  increases  have  been  absorbed  by  im¬ 
ports. 

The  U.S.  industry’s  concern  with  footwear 
imports  from  Italy  derives  as  much  from  the 
cause  as  the  extent  of  such  entries.  Two 
facts  predominate:  (1)  Footwear  has  al¬ 
ways  required  and  must  continue  to  require 
high  labor  input  and  strict  specifications; 
(2)  Italian  employment  costs  are  substantial¬ 
ly  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  These  lower  labor  costs  enable  the 
Italian  shoe  manufacturers  to  sell  footwear 
at  substantially  lower  prices  than  can  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  to  create  fashions 
through  the  use  of  hand  labor  which  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  the  United  States.  The  best 
available  data  demonstrate  the  following  la¬ 
bor  cost  differentials: 


Employment  cost  comparison,  United  States 
and  Italian  shoe  manufacturing  workers 
(1960  to  1963) 


United 

States 

Italy 

I960.. _ _ 

$1.  80 

$0.  41 

1961 _ 

1.  90 

(0 

.  59 

1962 _ _  ... 

1. 97 

1963 . . 

2.07 

.67 

1  Not  available. 

Note. — Figures  include  fringe  benefits. 

Source:  United  States  consul,  Milano,  Italy;  “Rassogna 
diStatistichedcl  Lavoro,”  Rome,  and“SalairesC.E.E.,” 
Office  Statistique  des  Commautes  Europeennes. 


It  is  important  to  stress  that  this  cost  dis¬ 
parity  will  continue  to  be  extremely  wide 
notwithstanding  the  outcome  of  the  current 
labor  negotiations  in  Italy. 

Taking  into  account  the  increasing  trend 
of  Italian  footwear  imports,  its  impact  on 
the  U.S.  industry,  and  the  insurmountable 
employment  cost  advantage,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  our  serious  concern  is 
more  than  justified. 

III.  The  United  States  will  not  permit  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  its  shoe  manufacturing 

industry 

The  U.S.  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
fully  appreciate  the  favorable  U.S.  trade 
balance  in  its  commerce  with  Italy  and  is 
likewise  in  sympathy  with  a  general  policy  of 
free  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  accept 
the  severe  injury  of  the  domestic  footwear 
industry  as  a  result  of  imports  and  it  does 
not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
permit  this  injury  to  continue  and  worsen. 
It  is  a  major  premise  of  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  that,  although 
free  world  commerce  is  the  fundamental  ob¬ 
jective,  each  member  nation  has  the  right  to 
protect  its  basic  industries  from  serious 
market  disruption. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  is  a 
basic  U.S.  industry  which,  as  hereinabove 
demonstrated,  is  presently  suffering  such 
disruption.  There  are  more  than  1,300  foot¬ 
wear  factories  in  the  United  States,  located 
in  38  States  and  over  600  communities.  The 
preponderance  of  these  communities  are 
small  cities  and  towns  in  which  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  is  the  principal,  and  often  only, 
source  of  income.  The  industry  itself  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  200,000  workers  and  pays 
wages  and  salaries  of  approximately  $1  bil¬ 
lion  per  year.  In  addition,  70,000  persons 
are  employed  in  allied  industries  producing 
machines,  materials,  components,  and  other 
supplies  for  U.S.  shoe  manufacturers.  The 
industry’s  total  sales  aggregate  $4,700  mil¬ 
lion  annually. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  is  recognized  by  many  both 
in  and  out  of  Government.  Last  year  on 
behalf  of  the  industry,  235  Congressmen 
and  33  Senators  petitioned  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  asking  that  he  initiate 
procedures  directed  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  orderly  marketing  agreements  in 
international  footwear  trade.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  industry  and  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  met  with  President  Kennedy  in  October 

1963,  and  with  President  Johnson  in  April 

1964,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  full 
nature  of  the  footwear  import  problem  and 
seeking  their  support.  Both  leaders  evi¬ 
denced  an  understanding  of  the  rapidly  de¬ 
teriorating  condition  of  the  industry  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  offer  assistance.  One  re¬ 
sult  of  the  meeting  with  President  Johnson 
was  the  Milan  conference  in  mid-May,  orga¬ 
nized  in  part  through  the  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

In  view  of  this  demonstrable  interest  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  survival  of  a 
healthy  domestic  shoe  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  present 
disintegration  will  be  long  abided.  One  al¬ 
ternative  source  of  relief  is  the  imposition 
of  mandatory  controls;  we  believe,  however, 
that  a  voluntary  orderly  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  negotiated  on  a  multinational  govem- 
ment-to-government  scale  provides  the  opti¬ 
mum  solution. 

IV.  A  multinational  orderly  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  provides  advantages  for  Italian  as 

well  as  United  States  shoe  manufacturers 

A  voluntary  multinational  marketing 

agreement  will  establish  a  more  orderly  U.S. 
footwear  market  offering  a  share  of  its  growth 
to  principal  foreign  supplying  nations.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  U.S.  indus¬ 
try  does  not  seek  rollbacks  which  would  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  present  level  of  imports 


either  on  an  overall  basis  or  in  selected  cate¬ 
gories.  Such  an  agreement  would  offer  the 
Italian  industry  a  foreseeable  long-range 
U.S.  market  for  their  products.  This  pre¬ 
dictability  would  facilitate  planning  for  the 
contining  development  of  this  segment  of  the 
Italian  economy. 

A  multinational  agreement  which  perforce 
takes  into  account  the  interests  of  all  prin¬ 
cipal  supplying  nations  would  lend  further 
stability  to  the  Italian  market  share.  For 
example,  whereas  Italian  labor  costs  are  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  those  in  the  United 
States,  Japanese  costs  are  lower  still.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Italian  market  in  the  United 
States  is  now  severely  threatened  by  the  large 
volume  of  Japanese  imports. 

Japanese  vinyl  footwear,  with  an  average 
declared  value  of  58  cents  per  pair  is  inter¬ 
changeable  on  a  1-for-l  basis  with  many 
varieties  of  Italian  and  U.S.  products;  this 
type  of  footwear  is  now  being  imported  from 
Japan  at  a  level  nearly  three  times  that  of 
1963.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  average  value  of  Jap¬ 
anese  leather  footwear  imports.  This  de¬ 
velopment,  together  with  forecasts  regarding 
the  Japanese  industry,  portend  a  strong  Jap¬ 
anese  influence  on  the  leather  shoe  market 
heretofore  imported  largely  from  Italy. 

The  situation  concerning  Japan  is  illus¬ 
trative  only.  As  the  industrial  capacities  of 
the  emerging  nations  develop  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  they  will  turn  first  to  the  high 
labor  input  areas  of  manufacturing.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  such  as  herein  described  would 
protect  the  Italian  footwear  industry  from 
any  severe  disruption  from  these  sources. 

In  addition,  an  agreement  providing  for 
the  orderly  development  of  world  trade  in 
footwear  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  restrict  imports.  With  a  large 
number  of  legislators  concerned  with  the 
problem,  the  likelihood  of  such  action  is 
easily  foreseeable  should  conditions  de¬ 
teriorate  further.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of 
U.S.  labor  organizations  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  likelihood  of  their  generating 
such  programs  as.  massive  “buy  America’’ 
campaigns  would  be  obviated  by  such  an 
agreement. 

V.  The  proposed  course  of  action 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  U.S.  shoe 
manufacturing  industry,  as  stated  above, 
believes  that  a  multinational  government- 
to-govemment  agreement  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  our  market. 
Such  an  agreement  should,  in  our  opinion, 
cover  world  trade  and  especially  U.S.  imports 
of  footwear  and  establish  a  total  import 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  at  a  percentage 
level  on  a  category-by-category  basis.  In 
no  category  would  a  percentage  be  estab¬ 
lished  which  would  effect  a  drastic  import 
reduction,  and  provision  would  be  made  for 
periodic  reevaluation  in  the  face  of  chang¬ 
ing  market  conditions.  Further,  this  agree¬ 
ment  would  allocate  the  total  import  share 
on  a  mutually  satisfactory  historic  basis 
among  the  principal  footwear  supplying  na¬ 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  respectfully 
resolve  that: 

(1)  That  the  Italian  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for 
an  early  agreement  among  governments  cov¬ 
ering  world  trade  in  the  products  of  our  in¬ 
dustries; 

(2)  That  both  the  Italian  and  United 
States  shoe  manufacturing  industries  re¬ 
quest  the  prompt  convening  of  a  meeting 
of  our  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
cluding  such  an  agreement;  and 

(3)  That  each  of  our  industries  suggest 
to  its  Government  an  agreement  to  cover 
world  trade  and  especially  U.S.  imports  of 
footwear  and  establish  a  total  import  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  at  a  percentage  level  on 
a  category-by-category  basis. 
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Table  I. — Footwear  imports,  1955-63 


July  28 


Category 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

‘  Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Men’s,  youths’,  and  boys’---  .-  - 

856, 551 

$5,440,020 

1,801,028 

$8, 987, 826 

2,409,921 

$11,124,621 

6,907,380 

$16,359, 552 

4,834,849 

$21,564,277 

Women’s,  misses’,  and  children’s _ 

928, 193 

3,391,103 

1, 194, 778 

4, 051, 452 

2,484,501 

6,603,422 

9, 192,  345 

11,526,067 

6,221,748 

14,313, 173 

Slippers _ 

921, 263 

1,081,529 

1,027,  784 

1,187,412 

818,917 

1,081,037 

1,135,704 

1, 173,  042 

1,598,  914 

1,857,348 

Moccasins _ _ _ 

1,547,811 

926, 877 

1,170,618 

703,345 

941, 720 

580,  520 

1, 063, 005 

733,  683 

917, 985 

772, 992 

All  other  nonrubber - - - 

3, 555, 836 

2, 730, 931 

4,804,731 

3, 565, 595 

4, 333, 418 

2,824,789 

5, 298, 107 

3,086,538 

8,703,345 

5, 906, 486 

Vinyl-supported  uppers -  - 

(9 

0) 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

.  (9 

(9 

(9 

Rubber  and  simulated  rubber  with  canvas 

uppers . . . . . . . 

115, 183 

152,399 

433, 716 

343, 844 

1, 022, 647 

1, 122, 942 

3, 247, 741 

2,429, 226 

12, 614, 104 

17, 105,  903 

Total _ 

7, 924, 837 

13,722,869 

10, 432, 655 

18,839,474 

12,  Oil,  124 

23,337,331 

26,844,282 

35, 308, 008 

34,890,945 

61,520, 179 

Production - - - - 

638, 203, 000 

652, 8i 

14, 000 

656,725,000 

650,7 

19,000 

707,6 

70,000 

Percent  of  production _ 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1.8 

1 

4 

1 

4.9 

1 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Percent  change, 

1965-63 

Category 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Men’s,  youths’,  and  boys’-  _  - 

5, 203, 069 

$24, 183, 344 

5,420,358 

$24, 061, 736 

7,  490,  055 

$32, 297, 483 

7, 723, 871 

$33, 424, 866 

801.7 

514.4 

Women’s,  misses’,  and  children’s . . - 

7,  777,  444 

18, 920, 098 

9, 648,  436 

22,  981,  494 

i3,  616, 388 

30, 285,  259 

18,  426, 804 

36, 335,  920 

1, 885. 2 

971.5 

Slippers -  - 

2,  828, 061 

2, 138, 691 

3, 231,  758 

2,189,  022 

7, 175,  220 

3,  790, 009 

6,  969,140 

3,  294, 546 

626.8 

204.6 

Moccasins  —  -  - 

1,327,119 

1, 067, 988 

1,006, 868 

882,  756 

658,  560 

626, 863 

570, 818 

530,312 

-63. 1 

-42.8 

All  other  nonrubber - - - - 

9,  480,  815 

6, 957, 357 

17, 350,  967 

7,  667,  615 

26,117,234 

13,  264,  202 

13, 145, 418 

7,  083,  499 

269.7 

159.4 

Vinyl  supported  uppers - - 

(>) 

(9 

(9 

(9 

2  7, 961,  212 

2  5,  694,  252 

16, 252, 784 

8,856,381 

(9 

(9 

Rubber  and  simulated  rubber  with  canvas 

uppers _ _ _ 

30,  337, 152 

37, 580, 523 

28,  614, 610 

31, 843, 330 

29, 225, 176 

18,  791, 494 

28,  675, 619 

18, 766, 845 

24, 795.  7 

12,  214.  3 

Total _ 

56,  953, 660 

90, 837.  901 

65,  272,  997 

91, 577, 953 

92, 243, 845 

104,749,  562 

91, 491,  454 

108,292,369 

1. 054.  5 

689.1 

67ft.  4? 

6.000 

686.  2f 

6.000 

698, 9£ 

12, 000 

698.  6C 

2.  000 

Percent  of  production _ 

'8.  i 

1 

'  9.5 

1 

13 

.2 

13.1 

1 

1 

1  Not  available.  Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 

2  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association  Records,  Feb.  24,  1964.  Data  available 
beginning  July  1962,  not  available  previous  to  this  time. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  final  statement  on  this  mat- 
tre  of  import  quotas  as  it  affects  the 
shoe  industry,  and  in  making  these  re¬ 
marks,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  here  to  speak 
out  with  me  on  this  important  matter. 
Ted  Kennedy  has  worked  unceasingly, 
and  with  the  greatest  of  sincerity  and 
persistence  to  help  our  congressional 
delegation  and  the  industry  work  out 
effective  solutions.  He  has  been  al¬ 
ways  available  for  counsel,  and  he  has 
given  his  full  cooperation.  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  here  today,  that  Ted 
has  asked  that  he  be  recorded  as  joining 
in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make, 
and  I  thank  him  most  sincerely  for  his 
support.  We  all  wish  him  an  early 
return  to  the  State  so  we  can  again  en¬ 
joy  his  enthusiasm  and  inspiration. 

The  shoe  industry  employs  over  300,000 
workers  with  a  payroll  of  almost  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Its  sales  amount  to 
around  $4.5  billion  annually.  New  Eng¬ 
land  accounts  for  about  one-third  of 
domestic  shoe  production  and  earnings. 

This  industry  is  very  competitive,  with 
a  low  percentage  of  industrial  concentra¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  its  rate  of  profit 
is  far  below  the  Nation’s  average,  and  it 
is  operating  at  less  than  70  percent  of 
capacity.  A  1962  study  indicated  an  ex- 
ceedly  high  rate  of  failures  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Since  1955,  shoe  imports  have  in¬ 
creased  by  substantial  proportions,  and 
the  industry  is  threatened  by  greater 
increases  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 
At  the  present  time  imports  are  more 
than  13  percent  of  U.S.  production.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  1965,  they  will  total 
125  million  pairs  of  shoes,  or  20  percent 


of  U.S.  production.  Exports,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  decreased  since  1955.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  industry,  even  at  a  2- 
percent  growth  rate,  almost  50,000  jobs 
will  be  eliminated  by  imports  at  the  end 
of  1965.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  come 
from  Japan  and  Italy  with  labor  costs 
some  20  to  30  percent  of  our  own  costs 
per  hour. 

This  is  not  just  a  New  England  prob¬ 
lem,  but  one  which  is  having  a  substan¬ 
tial  impact  on  employment  and  earnings 
in  over  1,300  factories  located  in  38 
States.  Many  of  these  factories  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  small  towns  and  cities  where 
unemployment  is  already  a  major  issue. 

For  several  years  shoe  manufacturers 
have  been  battling  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
sjioe  workers  from  a  flood  of  imports.  In 
leather  and  leather-type  shoes  alone  im¬ 
ports  in  1963  cost  12,000  job  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  foreign  trade 
committee,  with  the  support  of  the  labor 
groups  and  congressional  representa¬ 
tives,  has  sparked  the  following  program 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  shoe 
industry  and  its  workers : 

First.  Meetings  have  been  held  with 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  inform 
Congress  of  the  impact  of  imports  on  the 
shoe  industry. 

Second.  An  orderly  marketing  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  slow  down  the  growth 
of  imports  and  still  permit  foreign-made 
shoes  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  was  developed  and  added 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  passed  in 
1962. 

Third.  A  committee  drive  culminated 
in  a  petition  to  the  late  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  signed  by  235  Congressman  and  35 
Senators,  urging  this  orderly  marketing 
arrangement  be  applied  to  shoe  imports. 


Fourth.  A  group  of  congressional, 
management  and  labor  representatives 
met  with  President  Kennedy  in  October 
1963,  at  which  the  industry  asked:  (a) 
that  no  further  reductions  be  made  in 
shoe  tariffs  in  the  coming  GATT  ne¬ 
gotiations;  (b)  that  an  orderly  market¬ 
ing  arrangement  be  developed  with 
Japan  and  Italy;  (c)  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  arrange  discussions  between 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  and  representatives 
of  industry  and  government  of  Italy  and 
Japan  to  point  out  to  these  nations  that 
their  own  best  interests  called  for 
restraints  on  imports  of  footwear  to  the 
United  States;  (d)  that  the  President 
establish  an  industry  committee  to  help 
shoe  manufacturers  in  their  import 
problems;  and  (e)  that  domestic  and 
import  statistics  be  expanded  to  reflect 
import  trends  more  accurately. 

On  April  23,  1964,  a  congressional, 
management  and  labor  group  represent¬ 
ing  shoe  manufacturers  met  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  who  reaffirmed  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  President  was  shown 
samples  of  imported  footwear  and  ex¬ 
pressed  astonishment  at  the  difference 
in  price. 

A  week  later  congressional,  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  representatives  met  with 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  who  agreed 
to  assist  the  industry  in  setting  up  meet¬ 
ings  with  Italian  manufacturers  in  Italy. 
These  meetings  were  held  the  latter  part 
of  May.  The  Italian  manufacturers  were 
informed  of  the  growing  concern  in  the 
United  States  over  imports  and  urged  to 
persuade  their  government  to  work  out 
an  orderly  marketing  program  with  the 
U.S.  Government  on  footwear  imports. 

An  industry  representative  has  already 
held  discussions  with  Japanese  manufac- 
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turers  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
growing  concern  in  America  over  foot¬ 
wear  imports  from  that  country. 

The  support  and  encouragement  given 
by  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
has  been  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining 
the  interest  of  these  foreign  countries  in 
this  program. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  very 
frank  here.  This  industry  holds  just  as 
important  a  place  in  the  economy  of 
our  New  England  area  as  the  meat  in¬ 
dustry  does  in  our  Western  States.  It 
has  a  historical  significance;  it  has  a 
great  economic  importance  in  our 
growth,  and  in  the  lives  of  our  thousands 
of  families  who  depend  upon  it  for  their 
necessities  of  living.  We  are  not  just 
talking  here.  We  are  doing  every  con¬ 
ceivable  thing  we  can  to  promote  the  shoe 
industry,  and  to  assist  it  in  its  honest 
effort  to  improve  to  the  benefit  of  our 
area. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  well  of  our  efforts,  and  he  has 
given  us  his  personal  help  and  concern 
for  our  problem.  Therefore,  because  we 
have  assurances  from  the  Executive  that 
we  are  being  supported  in  our  efforts  to 
obtain  a  restriction  of  imports  by  volun¬ 
tary  negotiations,  and  because  these  ne¬ 
gotiations  are  not  yet  concluded  so  we 
can  know  what  to  expect  in  the  future, 
I  am  withholding  an  amendment  seeking 
quotas  on  shoe  imports  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing. 

But  I  want  to  serve  warning  on  my 
colleagues,  that  if  we  do  not  get  this 
matter  straightened  out  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  next  session  of  Congress,  we 
will,  indeed,  be  back  here  on  this  floor 
with  some  positive  legislation,  with  a 
positive  program,  with  a  constructive 
program,  which  will  go  to  the  heart  of 
this  crucial  import  problem.  Imports 
are  mounting.  At  a  time  when  many  in¬ 
dustries  in  this  country  are  growing  and 
enjoying  prosperity,  the  shoe  industry  is 
suffering — not  because  of  any  lack  of 
imagination  and  hard  work  being  exerted 
by  the  thousands  of  skilled,  loyal  shoe- 
workers  and  their  managers,  but  because 
of  the  onslaught  of  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  foreign  shoes  being  made  by 
workers  at  substandard  wages. 

We  are  determined  on  this  venture. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I 
doubt  if  those  who  have  not  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Western  States  can  realize 
the  demoralization  that  has  occurred  in 
a  once  profitable,  strong,  and  virile  in¬ 
dustry — the  livestock  industry. 

Few  people  realize  the  backbone  that 
this  industry  furnishes  generally  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  period  in  which  row  crops, 
small  grains,  and  other  type  crops  have 
been  reduced  by  quota  allocations.  The 
turning  over  of  fertile  fields  and  farm 
lands  to  grass  and  the  consequent  graz¬ 
ing  of  livestock  has  helped  take  up  the 
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slack  in  farm  income.  For  many  years 
the  price  of  beef  on  the  range  was  one 
of  the  most  stable  items  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction.  Few  people  realize  that  more 
than  $20  out  of  every  $100  realized  in 
sales  of  agricultural  products  is  derived 
from  cattle  and  calves. 

Therefore,  any  action  that  is  taken  or 
condoned  against  the  cattle  business 
sends  a  shock  wave  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  as  a  whole.  The  growing 
threat  to  the  beef  industry  resulting  from 
imports  that  occurred  in  1963  portends 
disaster  for  the  cattle  industry.  Cattle¬ 
men  must  work,  not  on  a  1-year  basis, 
but  on  at  least  a  3 -year  cycle  if  they  are 
to  carry  on  from  calves  to  the  finally 
marketable  beef  animal  with  ultimate 
revenue  value. 

Illustrating  further  the  importance  of 
the  cattle  business,  the  live-weight  sales 
of  beef  have  grown  from  about  17.5  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1940  to  about  38  billion 
pounds  in  1962,  or  an  increase  in  22  years 
of  more  than  217  percent,  while  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  harvested  crops  is  fed  to  beef 
cattle  and  calves,  and  over  1  billion  acres 
of  land  is  used  for  pasture — 60  percent 
of  farms  in  the  United  States  have  cattle 
on  them. 

The  tariff  that  was  once  6  cents  a 
pound  was  cut  in  half  in  1947 — to  3  cents 
a  pound.  This  was  not  so  bad,  as  beef 
cattle  prices  at  that  time  were  around 
$15  a  hundredweight.  But  as  the  cost 
of  production  and  necessarily  the  price 
of  the  animals  went  up  to  around  $22  or 
$25,  the  $3  tax  per  hundredweight  de¬ 
clined  from  around  20  percent  of  ad 
valorem  in  1957  to  only  13.6  percent  in 
1962.  Thus,  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  gradually  been  lowered  to  the 
point  where  the  influence  of  tariffs 
against  imports  does  not  exist. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service  a  publication  entitled 
“Farm  Income  Situation.”  The  publica¬ 
tion  shows  once  again  the  unfavorable 
ratio  between  urban  and  rural  incomes. 
It  reads: 

The  per  oapita  disposable  income  of  the 
farm  population,  which  is  personal  income 
after  deduction  of  personal  tax  and  nontax 
payments,  was  about  63  percent  of  that  of 
nonfarm  people  in  1963. 

So  we  are  in  a  period  of  prosperity  in 
the  cities,  but  in  the  rural  areas  we  still 
must  battle  a  recession  which  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  decline  in 
the  market  value  of  beef  animals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
glum  story  continues  when  the  report 
deals  with  farm  commodity  receipts.  It 
reads : 

The  estimated  $9.6  billion  received  from 
farm  marketings  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  the  first  half  of  1964  was  little 
different  than  in  January-June  1963.  Cash 
receipts  from  cattle  and  calves  and  hog 
marketings  were  lower  as  the  drop  in  aver¬ 
age  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat 


animals  more  than  offset  a  much  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  slaughter  than  in  the  first  half  of 

1963.  Farmers’  receipts  from  marketings 
of  cattle  and  calves  were  estimated  about 
$100  million  lower  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  than  last.  Slightly  higher  milk  prices 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1963  resulted  in  an 
estimated  increase  of  some  $100  million  in 
dairy  products  receipts  in  the  first  half  of 

1964. 

In  order  to  stay  even,  they  had  to 
liquidate  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
herds;  and  only  by  selling  more  ani¬ 
mals,  they  did  manage  to  come  out  about 
the  same. 

The  continued  slump  in  the  price  of 
livestock  requires  action.  I  feel  that  the 
quota  provisions  established  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  do  for  the 
American  cattle  raiser  what  other  na¬ 
tions  have  done  to  protect  their  agri¬ 
cultural  incomes  from  devastating  im¬ 
ports.  I  believe  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  bill  should  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  I  yield  myself  10  min¬ 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  “168,500” 
and  insert  “150,000.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  give  a  title  to  the  speech  I  am  about  to 
make,  it  would  be:  “The  Time  Has  Come 
To  Protect  the  Interest  of  the  American 
People  First.” 

A  very  interesting  discussion  has  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  . 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  I 
have  always  supported  them  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  protect  the  legitimate  interest 
of  the  textile  industry  of  this  country.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  can¬ 
not  follow  the  logic  of  the  position  that 
because  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  not 
all  encompassing,  therefore  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendment  should  be  defeated.  We 
must  start  somewhere.  We  must  set 
some  precedents.  We  must  teach  some 
lessons.  I  think  this  is  a  good  proposal 
to  start  with. 

I  also  state,  in  partial  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore],  that  I  do  not  support  continuation 
of  the  broad  power  that  is  now  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  No  reflection 
is  meant  to  be  cast  on  any  President,  but 
we  must  face  the  facts  of  experience. 
The  facts  of  experience  show  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  needs  a 
congressional  check  on  his  discretionary 
powers  in  this  field  of  trade.  The  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  given  the  broad  powers  that  we  have 
given  in  legislation  now  on  the  books  in 
regal’d  to  foreign  trade. 

We  have  learned  that  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  and  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  have  not  protected  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  vote  again,  as  I  did  many  years 
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ago  in  the  Senate,  for  a  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.  I  support  the  basic  principles  of  a 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  if  it  is  reciprocal. 
But  our  experience  shows  that  the 
American  people  have  been  played  for 
suckers  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
There  has  been  little  reciprocity  in  it. 

We  have  not  received  reciprocal  treat¬ 
ment  from  our  alleged  allies,  particularly 
in  Europe. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  more  confer¬ 
ences  and  more  negotiations.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  gave  the 
Senate  a  firsthand  account  of  his  own 
experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  to  Milan,  Italy.  I  believe 
I  paraphrase  him  accurately  when  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out 
that  at  first  the  representatives  of  other 
nations  did  not  even  wish  to  talk,  until 
finally  the  American  delegation  pointed 
out  the  increasing  concern  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  about  their 
trade  policy.  When  the  delegation  start¬ 
ed  using  the  statistics  showing  that  32 
Senators  and  more  than  200  Members  of 
the  House  were  greatly  concerned  about 
the  policies  of  foreign  trade  as  being  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  Italy,  then  and  only  then 
were  the  Italians  willing  to  talk.  All 
they  have  been  willing  to  do  is  to  talk, 
and  not  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  watch 
out  for  a  “divide  and  conquer”  proce¬ 
dure  in  connection  with  the  problem  here 
in  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment,  we 
could  not  make  a  greater  mistake  than 
to  take  the  position  that  because  the 
Mansfield  bill  is  not  all  encompassing, 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  voted  down.  One 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  passing  the 
Mansfield  bill,  or  a  stronger  bill,  such 
as  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska] — and  I  shall  vote 
for  it  if  it  is  offered — is  to  set  a  precedent, 
to  teach  a  lesson,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
our  alleged  allies  in  Europe  that  we  have 
had  our  fill  of  their  discrimination 
against  us  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 

We  have  had  our  fill  of  a  virtual  one¬ 
way  street  movement  in  connection  with 
reciprocal  trade. 

I  repeat  the  title  of  my  speech:  “The 
Time  Has  Come  To  Protect  the  Interests 
of  the  American  People  First.” 

Last  week  the  Congress  received  its 
answer  from  De  Gaulle.  The  press  con¬ 
ference  of  President  de  Gaulle  left  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  what  his  position 
will  be  concerning  economic  issues  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  France. 
President  de  Gaulle  will  proceed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  unfair  discrimination  that  has 
been  practiced  by  France  for  many  years, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
products — poultry,  food,  meats,  cereals, 
and  other  such  items.  France  has  not 
believed  in  or  practiced  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Do  Senators  expect  any  successful  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  the  State  Department  level 
with  the  Foreign  Office  of  France?  If  so, 
they  could  not  be  more  mistaken. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  teach  a  few 
lessons  to  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
The  record  is  clear  that  in  their  various 
trade  negotiations  the  economic  group 
in  America  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole  is  the  American  farmer.  For  20 
years  I  have  battled  in  the  Senate,  time 


and  time  again,  seeking  a  square  deal 
from  the  State  Department  in  foreign 
trade  negotiations  for  the  American  poul¬ 
try  industry,  for  the  American  fruitgrow¬ 
ers,  for  the  American  livestock  industry, 
and  for  American  farm  products  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  State  Department  has  always  been 
willing  to  make  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  the  sacrificial  goat  in  foreign 
trade  negotiations. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  who  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  talk,  more 
negotiations,  and  more  conferences,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
face  its  responsibility  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  by  exercis¬ 
ing  the  check  which  rests  in  the  Congress 
in  respect  to  stopping  the  discriminatory 
practices  that  are  being  pursued  against 
us,  particularly  by  our  European  allies. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  man.  Of  course,  when  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  place  any  protection  in  the 
law  for  American  business  or  economic 
groups,  he  is  charged  with  advocating  a 
high  tariff.  A  quota  system  is  not  a  high 
tariff  program.  A  quota  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  a  fair 
balance,  for  international  competition  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  goods. 
But  if  the  foreign  trade  system  enables 
one  country  to  occupy  a  favored  position 
whereby  it  can  take  an  unfair  advantage 
over  producers  in  another  country — that 
is  what  is  happening  vis-a-vis  Europe  in 
export  practices  and  U.S.  export  trade 
practice — the  time  has  come  to  stop  it 
with  a  quota  limitation. 

I  say  to  those  concerned  about  textiles 
and  shoes — and  I  am  concerned  with 
them — that  there  are  some  other  facets 
of  the  problem  that  we  had  better  con¬ 
sider.  With  whom  are  we  competing? 
In  many  instances  we  are  competing  not 
only  with  the  British  shoe  and  textile 
companies,  but  also  the  French,  Belgium, 
Dutch,  West  Germany,  Italian,  and 
others.  In  addition,  we  are  competing 
with  American  concerns  which  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  flight  of  capital  and  investment 
from  the  United  States  into  Europe,  with 
which  they  have  built  most  modern 
plants.  They  are  enjoying  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  cheaper  labor  market,  enab¬ 
ling  them  to  pour  their  goods  back  into 
the  United  States,  and  thereby  cause 
great  harm  to  our  own  labor  market. 
They  are  enjoying  great  tax  advantages, 
too. 

They,  too,  should  come  under  a  rea¬ 
sonably  regulatory  restrictive  program 
that  would  carry  out  the  objective  of  the 
title  of  my  speech — “The  Time  Has  Come 
To  Protect  the  Economic  Interests  of  the 
American  People  First.” 

Because  we  are  a  great  humanitarian 
nation,  we  have  rebuilt  the  economic 
power  of  Europe.  I  voted  for  it.  I  would 
vote  for  it  again.  I  would,  however,  vote 
for  some  modifications  in  that  program 
now,  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again.  I  have 
heard  others  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  express  the  same  view.  I 
would  require  a  larger  percentage  of 
loans  under  the  Marshall  plan.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  would  have  voted  again 
to  rehabilitate  war-torn  Europe,  because 
it  was  in  our  national  interest.  But 
those  we  helped  rehabilitate  are  vigor¬ 
ously  looking  after  their  economic  inter ¬ 
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ests  as  they  see  them,  and  at  the  present 
time  that  does  not  include  freer  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  I  say  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  take  care  of  the  economic  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  people.  We 
shall  not  receive  fair  treatment  from 
our  allies  in  Europe  unless  the  Congress, 
at  long  last  enacts  so-called  checking 
legislation  that  will  impose  the  necessary 
checks  on  the  White  House,  on  the 
State  Department,  and  on  the  foreign 
ministries  of  our  alleged  allies  in  Europe. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  latest 
pronouncement  from  the  lips  of  De 
Gaulle  to  realize  that  France  intends  to 
follow  a  policy  that  seeks  to  dominate 
Europe  economically.  He  told  us  rather 
bluntly  his  views  toward  the  United 
States.  I  have  a  little  difficulty  finding 
much  brotherly  alliance  sentiment  in  the 
De  Gaulle  press  conference. 

But  he  is  not  alone.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  outlined  the  diffi¬ 
culties  the  American  delegation  had  in 
Milan,  Italy.  If  anyone  thinks  Great 
Britain  is  an  economic  ally  in  this  field, 
he  could  not  be  more  mistaken.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  speak  about 
the  Bermuda  Conference  with  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  For 
centuries  the  British  lion  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  economic  devourers  of  the 
trade  interests  and  of  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  And  lions  do  not  change  so 
far  as  their  appetite  is  concerned. 

When  I  think  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  have  poured  into  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  our  other  alleged  allies  in 
Europe  since  1946,  I  think  of  the  total 
foriegn  aid  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  now  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $105  billion.  That  is  the  cost 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  date. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should 
be  discussing  this  bill  as  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
face  or  introduction  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  will  come  up  later  this  week, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  specifics  I  offer  as 
to  the  need  for  overhauling  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program. 

Our  experience  shows  that  if  we  are 
looking  to  England  for  fair  agreement  in 
regard  to  foreign  trade,  we  are  looking  in 
vain.  The  same  applies  to  France  or  any 
of  our  other  alleged  allies.  I  do  not 
share  the  view  that  has  been  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  time 
for  some  renewed  negotiations.  We  have 
talked  ourselves  out  with  our  alleged  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies.  The  same  applies  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  same  situation 
exists  there.  I  refer  to  Japan  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  fulfill  the  responsi¬ 
bility  it  owes  the  American  people  to 
exercise  its  power,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  check  arbitrary,  discretionary 
power  that  has  been  exercised  for  some¬ 
time  by  several  Presidents  and  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade.  The  Foreign  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
need  to  be  checked  if  we  are  to  act  in 
consonance  with  the  title  of  my  speech — 
“The  Time  Has  Come  To  Protect  the 
Economic  Interests  of  the  American  Peo¬ 
ple  First.” 
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We  have  a  specific  before  us.  The  live¬ 
stock  industry  is  in  a  depression.  We 
have  a  livestock  industry  in  which  many 
feeder  lots  are  going  broke. 

I  see  present  in  the  chamber  at  this 
time  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  They  know 
where  of  I  speak.  One  can  go  into  each 
of  their  States,  as  well  as  other  States, 
and  see  the  results  in  bankruptcy  and 
broken  feedlots  during  the  last  12 
months. 

It  is  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  we  ought  to  do  some  more  talk¬ 
ing  and  more  negotiating,  that  we  ought 
to  obtain  some  voluntary  agreement  fi'om 
our  alleged  allies.  We  are  wasting  our 
time.  We  tried  negotiations  with  Aus¬ 
tralia.  There  were  headlines.  A  great 
voluntary  agreement  was  supposed  to 
have  been  reached — until  one  analyzed 
it.  It  was  a  phony  agreement,  which 
gave  to  the  livestock  producers  of  this 
country  no  protection  whatsoever. 

No;  the  time  has  come  to  put  some 
legislative  checks  upon  the  White  House 
and  upon  the  State  Department.  It  was 
said  in  argument  on  the  floor  today  that 
we  should  not  tie  the  President’s  hands. 
Why  not?  I  know  of  no  valid  argument 
against  Congress  placing  legislative 
checks  upon  broad,  sweeping,  discretion¬ 
ary  powers  of  the  President.  I  know  that 
in  the  cloak  rooms  it  is  said,  “You  should 
not  do  this  before  an  election.”  I  have 
rejected  that  argument  on  issue  after 
issue.  The  election  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  duty  as  a  Senator  to  vote  for 
legislation  that  I  think  the  public  interest 
calls  for;  and  the  public  interest  calls 
for  this  legislation. 

It  is  said  that  the  danger  is — and  I 
shall  cover  this  point  in  a  little  more  de¬ 
tail  when  I  begin  reading  my  manu¬ 
script — that  the  President  might  veto  the 
bill.  That  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  constitutional  system.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  the  power  to  veto  it.  Let  him 
veto  it  and  face  the  consequences.  That 
is  our  system.  If  the  American  people 
approve,  he  will  get  his  verdict;  and  if 
they  disapprove,  he  will  get  his  verdict, 
too. 

I  do  not  believe  in  periods  of  mora¬ 
torium  prior  to  election  in  respect  to 
passing  legislation  which  my  own  trust 
calls  upon  me  to  vote  for  in  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  propose  to  accede  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  should  not  pass  this  legis¬ 
lation  until  some  time  next  year  when  I 
know  that  if  we  follow  that  course  of 
action  we  shall  send  one  feedlot  after 
another  into  bankruptcy  and  play  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  hands  of  foreign  exporters 
who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  vote  for  legislation 
that  will  protect  the  economic  interests 
of  the  American  people  first. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  introductory 
remarks  to  my  speech,  because  they  per¬ 
tain  to  the  remarks  particularly  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MuskieL 

As  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  completely  agree 
with  him.  He,  too,  has  a  great  concern 


and  interest  in  the  problems  of  textiles; 
but  he  laid  down  a  premise  that  I  think 
is  unanswerable — that  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  now  to  establish  a  precedent, 
to  teach  a  lesson,  to  serve  notice  with 
respect  to  an  industry  as  to  which  there 
is  no  doubt  legislation  is  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in¬ 
tends  to  vote  for  the  Mansfield  proposal. 
So  do  I.  I  shall  vote  for  a  stronger  pro¬ 
posal,  if  any  Senator  offers  it,  perhaps 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hruska  proposal. 

I  shall  not  vote  against  the  Mansfield 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
cover  textiles,  shoes,  and  lumber,  even 
though  lumber  is  the  major  industry  of 
my  State  and  textiles  are  important  to 
Oregon,  too. 

I  have  been  fighting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  lumber  quotas,  and  I  intend 
to  continue  to  fight  for  lumber  quotas. 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  obtained  lum¬ 
ber  quotas  is  no  reason  for  my  voting 
against  beef  quotas.  I  intend  to  fight  for 
beef  quotas.  Because  I  vote  for  beef 
quotas,  I  am  in  no  way  reducing  my 
support  of  the  lumber  industry. 

If  we  follow  the  theory  that  has  been 
advanced  by  some  on  the  floor  on  the 
Senate,  how  shall  we  ever  enact  any  leg¬ 
islation  which  will  start  to  protect  the 
economic  interest  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  first?  This  is  a  starting  point.  I 
shall  vote  for  a  textile  bill.  I  shall  vote 
for  a  lumber  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  any 
bill,  when  the  facts  show  that  such  a  bill 
is  necessary,  to  protect  the  economic  in¬ 
terest  of  the  American  people  from  the 
kind  of  unfair  discriminatory  practices 
which  are  being  leveled  against  us  by  our 
alleged  allies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

That  part  of  the  problem  I  shall  de¬ 
velop  at  some  length  in  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  next  few  days,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
We  cannot  separate  this  title  of  my 
speech  today  from  our  legislative  duty 
in  regard  to  the  Mansfield  beef  bill.  The 
time  has  come  to  protect  the  economic 
interest  of  the  American  people  first, 
from  the  entire  foreign  aid  program  of 
this  Government,  because  here,  too,  as 
I  shall  show  at  some  length  later  this 
week,  Congress  needs  to  place  some 
checks  on  the  White  House,  on  the  State 
Department,  and  on  the  Pentagon,  too, 
in  connection  with  the  wasteful,  ineffi¬ 
cient,  corruption-causing  military  aid 
program  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  a  segment  of  our  economy 
that  is  in  dire  straits.  The  Mansfield 
amendment  would  do  it.  It  has  my  vote; 
an  amendment  that  would  make  it  even 
more  effective  would  also  have  my  vote. 

I  turn  now  to  the  brief  manuscript 
which  I  had  prepared  on  this  subject 
before  I  listened  to  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  and  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  What  I  have  said  up  to  this 
point  in  this  speech  relates  to  their 
comments. 

I  am  not  in  disagreement  with  them 
in  their  objectives  in  respect  to  textiles. 
They  will  have  my  support,  if  they  will 
get  beyond  the  talking  stage  and  the 
proposal  to  engage  in  further  talking 
negotiations.  I  say  to  them  that  they 
are  wasting  their  breath.  We  are  wast¬ 


ing  our  breath  in  so-called  international 
conferences  on  foreign  trade.  We  have 
had  them  for  years,  and  the  American 
people  have  been  taken  for  a  ride  in  con¬ 
ference  after  conference. 

The  time  has  come  to  enact  some  leg¬ 
islation  which  will  insure  quota  restric¬ 
tions,  necessary  to  maintain  an  equilib¬ 
rium  and  balance  in  international 
competition  which  will  protect  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  American  people  first. 

The  Senate  has  heard  me  before,  in 
my  discussion  of  the  need  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  protect  the  lumber  industry, 
particularly  in  connection  with  Cana¬ 
dian  lumber.  I  have  not  proposed  to 
shut  out  Canadian  lumber.  I  have  only 
proposed  that  it  come  in  on  a  basis  which 
provides  equal  and  fair  competition  with 
American  lumber.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
many  of  those  speeches,  the  Canadian 
Government  directly  and  indirectly  sub¬ 
sidizes  Canadian  lumber  manufacturers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  place  such  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  as  are  proposed  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  beef  import  legis¬ 
lation  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  correspondence  from 
a  great  many  Oregonians,  who  are  fear¬ 
ful,  as  I  am,  that  unless  this  urgently 
needed  legislation  is  passed,  the  beef 
industry  in  this  country  will  be  seriously 
endangered. 

The  beef  import  rollback  provisions  of 
H.R.  1839,  as  reported  from  committee, 
would  provide  the  quotas  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef,  beef  products,  lamb 
and  mutton  from  foreign  countries 
needed  to  bring  these  imports  back  to 
where  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  In 
1956  we  were  importing  only  about  200 
million  pounds  of  beef  from  abroad  each 
year.  Since  that  time  our  beef  imports 
have  grown  until  in  1963,  they  were  in 
excess  of  1,700  million  pounds.  Choice 
feed  steer  prices  at  Chicago  dropped  from 
$27.67  per  hundred  in  1962  to  $23.96 
per  hundred  in  1963.  The  committee 
report  on  the  bill  states: 

This  price  data  strongly  suggests  that  im¬ 
ported  meat  has  played  an  important  part 
in  creating  the  distressed  market  conditions 
in  the  cattle  industry.  The  pressures  on 
domestic  prices  of  low-priced,  foreign-im- 
ported  beef  discourages  sale  of  domestic 
livestock  and  encourages  their  return  to  the 
range  where  they  product  new  calves  and 
add  more  weight,  thus  intensifying  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  American  cattlemen. 

Although  it  was  advised  that  imports  of 
beef  in  the  future  would  be  restricted  by 
voluntary  agreements  with  major  exporting 
countries,  the  committee  is  concerned  that 
these  voluntary  limitations  in  large  part 
reflect  the  more  favorable  markets  for  beef 
in  Europe,  and  that  if  the  present  market 
conditions  there  should  deteriorate,  we  will 
be  faced  with  even  greater  distress  in  our 
livestock  industries  than  is  apparent  now. 

On  the  basis  of  information  presented  to 
the  committee  and  data  contained  in  the 
Tariff  Commission  report,  your  committee 
has  concluded  that  beef  imports  have  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  to  the  depressed  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry  and  that  remedial 
legislation  is  warranted. 
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I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  in  the  past  60  years  has 
changed  from  being  a  net  exporter  of 
beef  to  becoming  an  importer.  In  1904, 
cattle  shipments  to  Europe,  and  princi¬ 
pally  England,  reached  about  600,000 
head.  Many  young  college  men  worked 
their  way  to  Europe  on  cattle  boats.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  more  than  40  years 
after  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  was 
the  principal  source  of  beef  exports  to 
Europe.  The  profits  from  that  enter¬ 
prise  helped  to  build  our  great  cities  and 
helped  to  finance  the  debt  then  held  by 
European  countries.  Today,  in  1963,  our 
total  livestock  and  livestock  product  ex¬ 
ports  amounted  to  only  $364  million,  only 
about  $10  million  more  than  our  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  imports  of  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products,  which  amounted  in  1963 
to  more  than  $893  million,  are  more  than 
double  our  exports.  As  I  stated  on 
April  3  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
my  judgment  this  measure  does  not  go 
far  enough.  I  would  rather  see  the  Sen¬ 
ate  support  the  stronger  rollback  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Hruska  amendment,  but  I 
shall  support  H.R.  1839  as  it  is  if  we  can¬ 
not  get  it  further  strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  do  not  tell  you  quite  frankly 
that  there  are  those  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  who  will  seek  to  get  the  President  to 
veto  this  act  when  it  is  passed.  They 
rest  their  case  upon  fallacious  arguments 
and  I  hope  the  fallacy  of  their  position 
is  made  clear  to  the  President. 

What  are  these  arguments? 

First.  They  claim  that  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  domestic  overproduction 
rather  than  imports.  Yet  it  seems  crys¬ 
tal  clear  to  many  of  us  that  when  our 
imports  run  to  10  percent  of  total  mar¬ 
ket,  this  10  percent  cheap  beef  lowers  the 
price  structure  for  all  choice  beef. 

Second.  They  will  argue  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  being  met  through  voluntary 
agreements  with  beef  export  countries. 
Let  us  just  look  at  that  argument  for  a 
moment.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
the  cattlemen  that  voluntary  agreements 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  it  is 
a  pretty  small  step.  By  1966  the  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  would  allow  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  to  ship  more 
beef  into  this  country  than  they  did  in 
1963.  No  matter  how  our  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  might  fluctuate  these  three 
countries  would  be  guaranteed  a  3.7- 
percent  annual  growth  rate  under  the 
voluntary  agreements.  We  ought  not  to 
forget  that  the  Australia  Meat  Board 
and  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers 
Board  are  semigovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  and  that  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  which  were  made  were  designed 
to  try  to  take  the  political  heat  off  here 
in  the  United  States.  But  I  have  news 
for  them.  We  may  not  have  our  steaks 
on  the  fire  for  a  barbecue  but  the  politi¬ 
cal  frying  pan  is  still  pretty  hot,  and  will 
get  hotter.  The  major  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  against  this  legislation  is  that  it 
would  invite  retaliation  and  would  hurt 
U.S.  exports  of  farm  and  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  to  our  meat  suppliers.  They  allege 
that  passage  of  H.R.  1839  would  under¬ 
mine  our  efforts  to  expand  our  trade  with 
our  friends  and  allies. 


This  is  a  serious  argument  which  mer¬ 
its  a  careful  analysis.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  basic  prem¬ 
ise  of  the  argument.  I  think  we  should 
take  a  cold,  critical,  factual  look  into 
what  has  taken  place  in  conversations 
with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  countries,  the  so-called  GATT 
countries.  Our  conversations  so  far  have 
not  helped  our  poultry  producers.  Every 
time  I  talk  with  orchardists  in  Medford 
and  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  I  find  that  there 
are  in  one  form  or  another  substantial 
barriers  on  the  European  market  to  Ore¬ 
gon  apples.  Oh,  they  do  not  do  it 
through  tariff  barriers,  but  they  surely  do 
it  through  quotas,  import  licenses,  vari¬ 
able  levies  and  many  other  nontariff 
barriers.  But  they  do  it.  They  keep  out 
our  fruits. 

In  my  judgment,  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  1839  would  strengthen  the  hand  of 
our  negotiators  in  the  GATT  talks.  The 
State  Department  is  trying  to  maintain 
the  fiction  that  our  efforts  to  establish 
beef  quotas  will  damage  our  relationships 
with  important  friends  and  allies.  New 
Zealand  protects  their  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers  with  100  percent  barriers  on  a 
nontariff  basis.  Australia  protects  their 
producers  to  the  tune  of  roughly  41  and 
42  percent.  Although  we  can  produce 
poultry  cheaper  than  can  New  Zealand 
or  Australia  we  are  unable  to  export  any 
quantity  of  poultry  to  those  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  their  trade  barriers. 

In  terms  of  my  own  State  of  Oregon, 
the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  half  of  my 
State  rests  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  prices  received  by  Oregon  cattlemen. 
The  dollars  they  get  for  their  cattle  are 
rung  up  in  every  store  across  Oregon. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
other  steps  will  have  to  be  taken.  Enact¬ 
ment  of  H.R.  1839  provides  only  a  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  economic  problem 
which  threatens  to  force  out  of  business 
many  of  our  cattle  producers. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  great  un¬ 
answered  question  which  must  be  an¬ 
swered.  This  is:  Why  has  the  American 
housewife  not  received  the  benefits  of 
the  lower  prices  paid  to  our  cattlemen? 
Beef  prices  have  remained  high  to  the 
consumer  while  returns  to  the  producer 
have  been  fading  away.  As  I  pointed  out 
on  April  3,  these  lower  prices  to  Oregon’s 
cattlemen  show  up  in  a  $3.39  per  hundred 
drop,  almost  a  34-cent  per  pound  de¬ 
cline  in  1962  under  1956.  This  34-cents 
per  pound  drop,  unless  it  is  checked,  will 
bankrupt  many  cattle  operations. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  most  pleased  to 
learn  that  on  July  10,  President  Johnson 
had  appointed  two  more  public  members 
of  the  National  Commission  of  Food  Mar¬ 
keting.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Mitchell,  who  is  a  cattleman.  The  Com¬ 
mission  will  consist  of  five  Senators,  five 
Representatives,  and  five  public  members. 
They  will  be  charged  with  making  a  gen¬ 
eral  study  of  food-marketing  practices. 
With  the  appointment  of  a  cattleman,  I 
feel  certain  that  the  curious  constancy  of 
meat  prices  at  the  supermarket  in  the 
face  of  ever-dropping  prices  at  the  stock- 
yards  will  receive  the  careful  scrutiny  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled. 

But,  Mr.  President,  action  is  needed 
now.  And  as  a  minimum  step  which 
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must  be  taken  at  this  time,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  beef  import  rollback  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.R.  1839. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  two  articles  relevant  to 
the  bill.  The  first  is  a  study  by  Oregon 
State  University  relating  to  the  effect  on 
prices  of  beef  imports  and  the  second  is 
an  article  from  the  July  1964  issue  of 
the  American  cattleman  entitled  “Cattle¬ 
men  Answer  Importers.” 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  as 
follows: 

Beef  Imports  and  the  U.S.  Beef  Cattle 
Market 

(By  John  A.  Edwards*) 

This  report  is  concerned  with  estimating 
the  effects  of  beef  imports  upon  domestic 
cattle  prices.  Prior  to  1958,  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  both  beef  animals  and 
meat  averaged  about  204  million  pounds  an¬ 
nually,  an  amount  approximately  2.8  percent 
of  domestic  beef  and  veal  production.* 1 *  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1958-62,  imports  of  beef  have 
averaged  1,028  million  pounds  annually — 
equal  to  approximately  7.3  percent  of  domes¬ 
tic  production.  In  1963,  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  place  imports  at  1,679  million  pounds 
and  domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal 
at  16,896  million  pounds. 

Recent  price  developments  in  the  U.S. 
cattle  market  have  stimulated  interest  on 
the  part  of  cattle  producers  in  the  effect 
which  this  increased  volume  of  imports  is 
exerting  on  the  domestic  market.  In  1958, 
the  average  price  of  U.S.  Choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  was  $27.43  per  hundred¬ 
weight;  3  in  1963  the  average  price  was  $23.96 
per  hundredweight,  and  in  January  1964  had 
declined  $22.61  per  hundredweight.  This 
decline,  it  must  be  emphasized,  occurred  en¬ 
tirely  in  1963,  the  average  1962  price  being 
$27.67  per  hundredweight.  In  contrast,  the 
average  price  of  Utility  cows  at  Chicago  de¬ 
clined  continuously  from  the  1958  level  of 
$18.41  per  hundredweight  to  $13.19  per 
hundredweight  in  January  1964. 

While  controversy  may  exist  regarding  the 
role  which  increased  imports  have  played  in 
these  price  developments,  it  is  important 
not  to  overlook  the  fundamental  change 
which  took  place  in  the  world  cattle  and 
meat  markets  in  1958  creating  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  these  events  have  taken 
place. 

Prior  to  1958,  the  domestic  U.S.  cattle  and 
beef  markets  were  protected  markets.  Al¬ 
though  regulations  governing  the  import  of 
diseased  animals  and  products  from  such 
animals  were  restrictive  to  some  extent,  the 
primary  instrument  protecting  the  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducer  from  foreign  competition  was  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  United  Kingdom-Australian 
Meat  Agreement  which  restricted  the  export 
of  Australian  meats,  in  more  than  token 
quantities,  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  Modification  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  in  late  1958  permitted  greater  latitude 
to  the  Australian  industry  in  finding  over¬ 
sea  markets  for  its  products;  i.e.,  it  elim¬ 
inated  the  indirect  protection  from  foreign 


*  Assistant  professor  of  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics. 

1  These  figures  are  based  on  averages  for 

the  1932-41,  1948-57  period  derived  from 
data  reported  in  “Livestock  and  Meat  Statis¬ 
tics,  1957,”  Stat.  Bui.  No.  230,  AMS,  USDA, 
July  1958,  p.  285;  and  “Livestock  and  Meat 
Statistics,  1962,”  Stat.  Bui.  No.  333,  AMS, 
USDA,  July  1963,  p.  290. 

3  Price  data  are  reported  in  November  1963 
and  March  1964  issues  of  the  “Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation,”  ERS,  USDA,  pp.  42  and  30, 
respectively. 
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competition  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  U.S. 
industry.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  US. 
market  was  changed  from  a  relatively  pro¬ 
tected  to  an  unprotected  status  in  1958. 
Since  the  barriers  to  enter  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  are  almost  nonexistent  in  comparison 
to  those  protecting  other  potential  markets, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  major  recipi¬ 
ent  of  exports  from  Australia  under  this 
changed  market  situation.3 

While  the  world  market  has  become  more 
competitive  on  the  supply  side,  it  has  be¬ 
come  less  competitive  on  the  demand  side. 
In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  stimulate  livestock  production 
at  home — a  major  reason  for  the  1958  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  Australian  agreement- — the 
nations  of  continental  Western  Europe  have 
maintained  and,  in  many  cases,  increased  the 
trade  barriers  protecting  their  domestic 
markets. 

Domestically  these  developments  may  have 
influenced  the  composition  of  the  product 
produced  by  the  domestic  industry.  In  1957, 
prior  to  the  structural  change  noted  above, 
U.S.  production  of  low-grade  beef — the  kind 
of  beef  which  Australia  is  exporting — was 
4,086  million  pounds  or  26.7  percent  of  total 
beef  production;  in  1962,  this  had  declined 
to  2,753  million  pounds — 18.4  percent  of 
total  U.S.  production.4 *  In  the  face  of  de¬ 
cline  in  low-grade  beef  production  of  894 
million  pounds  from  1957-58,  cow  prices  at 
Chicago  increased  from  $13.61  to  $18.41  per 
hundredweight.  Yet,  a  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  1,164  million  pounds  from  1957  to 
1962  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
price  of  only  $1.89  per  hundredweight.6  As 
previously  noted,  slaughter  steer  prices  re¬ 
mained  essentially  unchanged  during  1958- 
62;  however,  they  did  increase  from  $23.83  to 
$27.67  per  hundredweight  from  1957  to  1962. 
In  view  of  these  differential  changes  in  prices, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  argue  that  the 
over-supply  of  high  quality  beef  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  drastic  price  reduction  in  1963 
and  early  1964  is  the  result  of  the  increased 
volume  of  imports  during  the  preceding  5 
years  which  served  to  depress  cow  prices.  If 
imports  had  not  been  available,  any  short 
supply  of  cow  beef  would  have  resulted  in 
higher  cow  prices  relative  to  steer  prices,  en¬ 
couraging  producers  to  sell  more  cows,  there¬ 
by  reducing  the  magnitude  of  the  increase 
in  slaughter  steer  supplies,  and  modifying 
the  composition  of  the  cattle  inventory  on 
hand  today. 

Thus,  a  complete  answer  regarding  the  im¬ 
pact  of  beef  imports  on  the  domestic  cattle 
market  must  necessarily  consider : 

1.  The  direct  effects  of  increased  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  market  at  a  given  point  in  time; 
and 

2.  The  indirect,  more  subtle,  effects  on  the 
historical  development  of  the  entire  U.S. 
cattle  industry. 

Unfortunately,  this  report  will  not  be  able 
to  contribute  too  much  toward  appraising 
these  indirect  effects.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  some  insight  into  the  problem  can  be 
gained  from  the  analyses  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 


3  In  1958,  the  U.S.  imported  17.7  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  from  Australia.  In 
1962  imports  from  Australia  were  444.9  mil¬ 
lion  pounds — 81  percent  of  the  549  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  exported  by  that 
country  in  that  year.  Source:  “Livestock 
and  Meat  Situation,"  ERS,  USDA,  November 
1963,  pp.  35,  48. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

6  Please  note  that  the  price  changes  re¬ 

ferred  to  here  are  over  the  1957-62  period 

and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  confused  with 

the  price  changes  from  1958-63  mentioned 
on  page  L. 


EFFECTS  ON  U.S.  PRICES:  MARKET  SITUATION  I 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station 0  has  been  util¬ 
ized  to  provide  the  basic  framework  of  the 
statistical  demand  equation  presented  be¬ 
low.  The  average  price  received  by  U.S.  farm¬ 
ers  for  beef  cattle  can  be  expressed  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  beef  supplied,  the 
level  of  personal  disposable  income,  the  value 
of  byproducts,  population,  and  the  general 
price  level.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis, 
the  quantity  of  beef  supplied  was  broken 
down  into  two  classes — the  amount  of  “steer 
and  heifer  beef,”  i.e.,  high  grade  beef,  and 
cow  and  bull  beef  plus  imports  (adjusted  to 
include  the  meat  equivalent  of  live  animals 
imported).7  The  estimated  equation  for  the 
period  1947  through  1962  is: 

(1)  P, = 11 .50438108-0.33417939  Q,>  -0.40867734 ( Q, «+  QJ) 
(0.0648)  (0.0862) 

-H.77156200P,B-i-0.01778187Y,-K7< 
(0.2717)  (0.0033) 

l?2 =0.97795613 
■1.2345"0'78® 

Where  Pi  is  the  average  price  received  by 
by  U.S.  farmers  for  beef  cattle,  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  year  t,  deflated  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  that  year;  Qts  is  the  quantity 
of  steer  and  heifer  beef  supplied  in  year  t 
divided  by  the  U.S.  population  eating  out  of 
civilian  supplies  on  July  1,  of  that  year,  i.e., 
per  capita  supply  of  steer  and  heifer  beef, 
year  t;  Qtc  is  the  per  capita  supply  of  do¬ 
mestically  produced  cow  and  bull  beef,  year 
t;  Qtl  is  the  per  capita  supply  of  imported 
beef  (including  meat  equivalent  of  live 
animals  imported) ,  year  t ;  PiB  is  the  value 
of  byproducts,  year  t,  deflated  by  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index;  Y <  is  the  per  capita  per¬ 
sonal  disposable  income,  year  t  deflated  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index;  and  U<  is  the 
amount  of  P<  which  is  not  attributable  to 
any  of  the  other  variables  appearing  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation.8 

According  to  these  results: 

1.  An  increase  of  1  pound  per  capita  in  the 
supply  of  steer  beef  would  result  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  average  price  of  beef  cattle  of 


0  Norman,  D.  W.,  Korzan,  G.  E.,  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  J.  A.,  “Economic  Analysis  of  Beef  Cat¬ 
tle  Prices  in  the  United  States  and  Oregon.” 
Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
bulletin  594,  Corvallis,  January  1964.  For  a 
complete  rationale  of  the  model  specification 
see  unpublished  M.S.  thesis  entitled,  “An 
Economic  Analysis  of  Beef  Cattle  Prices,”  by 
David  W.  Norman,  Oregon  State  Universary. 

7  This  breakdown  has  been  employed  by 
the  USDA  in  an  analysis  of  choice  steer  and 
utility  cow  prices  at  Chicago  reported  in 
“Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,”  ERS,  USDA, 
November  1963,  pp.  35-51.  Data  used  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  equations  presented  herein  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  appendix. 

6  For  readers  unacquainted  with  statistical 
measures  of  reliability,  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  interpretation  to  be  attached 
to  the  estimates  may  be  helpful.  The  figures 
appearing  in  parentheses  beneath  the  several 
coefficients  of  the  equation  are  termed  stand¬ 
ard  errors.  If  the  coefficient  is  more  than 
approximately  three  times  as  large  as  its 
standard  error,  the  probability  of  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  estimated  value,  if  in  fact  the 
true  value  was  zero,  is  less  than  one  in  a 
hundred,  and  the  estimate  is  referred  to  as 
statistically  significant.  All  of  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  reported  here  are  significant.  The 
statistic  Rs  can  be  interpreted  as  a  measure 
of  the  proportion  of  the  variation  in  Pt 
“explained”  by  variations  in  the  other  vari¬ 
ables  of  the  equation  other  than  Ut  in  this 
case  97.8  percent  of  the  variation  is  accounted 
for  by  the  variables.  Finally,  Sj  ,34S  indicates 
that  approximately  67  percent  of  the  values 
of  Ut  He  between  +0.798  and  —0.798.  The 
sum  of  the  Ut  is  equal  to  zero. 


$0.33  per  hundredweight,  of  course,  the  larger 
the  population  the  larger  the  change  required 
in  total  steer  beef  production  to  bring  about 
this  result; 

2.  An  increase  of  1  pound  per  capita  in  the 
supply  of  either  cow  or  imported  beef,  or  a 
change  in  both  resulting  in  a  total  increase 
of  1  pound,  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 
cattle  prices  of  approximately  $0.41  per 
hundredweight; 

3.  An  increase  in  the  value  of  byproducts 
of  $1  in  real  terms  (adjusted  for  any  change 
in  general  price  level)  would  increase  beef 
cattle  prices  by  $1.77  per  hundredweight;  and 

4.  An  increase  of  $1  per  capita  in  real  pur¬ 
chasing  power  (consumer  disposable  income) 
would  increase  the  prices  of  cattle  by  about 
$0.02  per  hundredweight. 

Some  idea  of  the  success  of  the  equation 
in  “explaining”  cattle  prices  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  data  in  table  1.  For  convenience, 
the  actual  and  estimated  prices  are  also  pre¬ 
sented  graphically  in  figure  1  [not  printed  in 
the  Record]  . 

Table  1. — Actual  and  estimated  average  price 

received  by  U.S.  farmers  for  beef  cattle, 

1947-62 


[In  dollars  per  hundredweight] 


Year 

Average  price  of  beef 
cattle 

Difference 

(Ut) 

Actual 1 

Estimated  2 

1947_  . . . 

18.  40 

17. 77 

+0.63 

—.04 

1948 . 

22.20 

22.  24 

1949 _ 

19.  80 

20.23 

—  .43 

1950 . . 

23.  30 

23. 15 

+.  15 
-.49 

1951 _ 

28. 70 

29. 19 

1952 _ 

24. 30 

23.  93 

+.37 

-.56 

1953 _ 

16.  30 

16.  86 

1954 _ 

16.00 

15.  57 

+.43 

—.28 

1955 _ 

15. 60 

15. 88 

1956 _ 

14.  90 

16.04 

—1.14 

1957 _ 

17.20 

17. 45 

-.25 

1958 _ 

21.90 

19. 97 

+1.93 

—.24 

1959  . . 

22.  60 

22. 84 

1960  .. 

20.  40 

20.24 

+.  16 
-.08 

1961  _ 

20.20 

20.28 

1962 _ 

21.30 

21. 14 

+.  16 

1  Source:  “Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,”  1962.  Stat. 
Bui.  No.  333,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  AMS, 
USDA,  July  1963,  p.  261. 

2  Estimate  derived  from  price  equation  has  been  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in  order  to  express  it 
in  current  dollars  directly  comparable  with  the  actual 
prices  shown  in  col.  2. 

Two  assumptions  implicit  in  equation  (1) 
(not  printed  in  the  Record)  should  be  noted. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  -  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  beef  coming  on  the  market  in  any 
one  year  is  a  predetermined  variable,  i.e., 
supply  is  not  a  function  (does  not  depend 
upon)  current  price  in  the  market.  In  par¬ 
ticular  it  means  that  the  quantity  of  im¬ 
ports  arriving  in  the  U.S.  market  in  a  given 
year  is  determined  independently  of  the 
U.S.  market.  This,  in  turn,  implies  that 
imports  to  the  U.S.  market  occur  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  overproduction  in  the  exporting 
country;  not  as  a  result  of  insufficient  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  importing  country.  If  such  indeed 
were  the  case,  ownership  of  beef  imports 
would  logicaUy  reside  in  the  exporters  of 
those  supplies  rather  than  the  importers  at 
the  time  of  shipment  from  the  exporting 
country.  In  other  words,  importers  are  not 
actively  soliciting  supplies  in  oversea  mar¬ 
kets  because,  under  this  assumption,  the 
quantities  supplied  by  the  domestic  industry 
would  always  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
sired  level  of  supply.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  imports  are  always  competitive  with 
domestic  supplies,  and  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  will  always  depress  domestic  prices. 
Conversely,  a  decrease  in  imports  will  serve 
to  raise  domestic  prices. 

The  second  assumption  which  deserves  em¬ 
phasis  is  that  of  perfect  substitution  be¬ 
tween  domestically  produced  cow  beef  and 
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offshore  beef  of  similar  quality.  In  sim¬ 
ple  terms,  this  implies  that  a  given  decrease 
in  domestic  cow  beef  production  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  average  price  of  all  do¬ 
mestically  produced  cattle  if  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  of  equal  volume  in 
the  quantity  of  beef  imported.  Further¬ 
more,  the  rate  at  which  beef  from  these  two 
sources  can  be  substituted  for  one  another 
is  independent  of  the  volume  of  either  of 
them,  i.e.,  the  effect  upon  price  of  a  given 
increase  in  imports  will  be  the  same  when 
the  production  of  domestic  cow  beef  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  one  pound  per  capita  as  it  will  be 
when  domestic  production  is  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  pounds  per  capita. 

The  consequences  of  these  assumptions 
are  indicated  in  table  2,  where  the  effects 
on  the  average  U.S.  farm  price  of  cattle  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  actual  changes  in  the  vari¬ 
ables  determining  price,  according  to  equa¬ 
tion  (1),  are  indicated  for  the  period  1957- 
62.  In  each  case,  it  is  assumed  that  all  of 
the  other  variables  had  remained,  at  their 


However,  one  must  also  recognize  that  in¬ 
creased  imports  have  also  had  an  indirect 
effect.  Insofar  as  the  reduction  in  domestic 
cow  beef  production  has  been  in  response 
to  the  depressing  effect  of  imports  on  cow 
prices — an  effect  well  demonstrated  by  the 
TT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  imports  on  Choice  slaughter 
steer  and  utility  cow  prices  at  Chicago 0 — 
some  of  the  increase  in  steer  beef  production 
can  be  attributed  to  imports  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  some  portion  of  the  decrease  in  price 
resulting  from  such  an  increase  in  supplies 
must  be  debited  against  imports.  While  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  this  in¬ 
direct  effect,  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  must 
lie  in  the  range  between  nothing  and  a  price- 
decreasing  effect  of  $1.36  per  hundredweight, 
representing  no  supply  response  and  a  100- 
percent  response,  respectively.  Thus,  the  sum 
total  of  direct  and  indirect  price  effect  as  a 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  imports  lies 
in  the  range  from  —$0.38  to  +$.09  per 
hundredweight. 

The  above  conclusions  are  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  cow  beef  production  has 
been  adjusted  as  a  consequence  of  imports 
entering  the  U.S.  markets.  If  one  were  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  observed  changes 
in  cow  beef  production  would  have  occurred 
even  if  imports  had  not  increased,  domestic 
cattle  price  would  have  been  approximately 
$1.05  per  hundredweight  higher  in  1962  if 
imports  had  been  maintained  at  the  1957 
levels. 

Finally,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  domestic 
cattle  industry  had  supplied  sufficient  cow 
beef  to  make  the  total  supply  of  low-grade 
beef  in  each  year  since  1957  equal  to  the 
actual  supply,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 


8  Op.  cit.,  p.  41. 


levels  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  $3.10  per 
hundredweight  increase  in  average  farm 
price  which  occurred  from  1957-62,  increased 
real  income  accounted  for  $1.81  of  the  in¬ 
crease;  increased  byproduct  values  raised 
prices  by  $0.83  per  hundredweight;  and  the 
decrease  in  domestic  cow  beef  supplies  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  in  price  of  $3.39  per 
hundredweight.  Price  decreases  of  $1.36  and 
$2.41  per  hundredweight  can  be  attributed 
to  increases  in  steer  and  heifer  beef  produc¬ 
tion  and  imports,  respectively.  Changes  in 
unspecified  factors  accounted  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  actual  and  estimated  price 
increase  of  $0.76  per  hundredweight.  The 
net  direct  effect  of  changes  in  the  market 
structure  since  1957 — primarily  the  unre¬ 
stricted  imports  of  beef  into  the  domestic 
market — has  been  to  increase  cattle  prices 
by  $0.98  per  hundredweight  through  1962. 
This  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  greater 
reduction  in  domestic  cow  beef  production 
on  a  per  capita  basis  rather  than  the  ac¬ 
companying  increase  in  import  volume. 


price  received  by  U.S.  farmers  in  1962  would 
have  been  approximately  $3.78  per  hundred¬ 
weight  higher.10  This  estimate  is  deirved 
from  equation  (1)  after  estimating  the  per 
capita  supply  of  steerand  heifer  beef  which 
would  have  been  available  in  1962  if  cow 
slaughter,  had  increased  sufficiently  in  each 
of  the  years  1958  to  1962  to  offset  the  loss  of 
all  increases  in  imports  since  1957.  Of  course, 
this  estimate  is  based  upon  a  sizable  decrease 
in  steer  beef  production.  Available  data  do 
not  permit  one  to  determine  whether  the 
estimated  increase  in  price  is  sufficiently 
great  to  compensate  producers  for  "the  re¬ 
duction  in  marketing  entailed.  The  reader 
is  cautioned  not  to  place  too  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  this  estimate.11 

To  summarize  then,  imports  may  have  had 
any  one  of  the  following  effects  on  domestic 
cattle  prices : 

1.  An  increase  of  $0.98  per  hundredweight 
(if  domestic  producers  adjust  cow  marketings 
in  response  to  increases  in  imports,  without 
increasing  steer  beef  production  thereby) ; 

2.  A  decrease  of  $1.05  per  hundredweight 
(if  the  observed  increase  in  steer  beef  produc¬ 


10  Details  of  the  method  employed  in  form¬ 
ing  this  estimate  are  presented  in  appendix 
B. 

11  An  additional  factor  which  has  been  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  above  estimate  is  the  degree  to 
which  consumers  would  have  been  able  to 
substitute  such  substitutes  for  beef  as  pork, 
lamb,  and  mutton,  poultry  and  other  close 
meat  substitutes.  Because  of  the  relatively 
shorter  time  periods  required  to  increase  the 
output  of  these  products,  it  is  conceivable 
that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  indicated  in¬ 
crease  in  cattle  prices  would  have  been  fore¬ 
stalled  by  the  substitution  of  nonbeef  meat 
products  for  beef. 


tion  since  1957  was  the  consequence  of  de¬ 
creased  cow  slaughter  brought  about  by  the 
depressing  effect  of  imports  on  cow  prices) ; 

3.  A  decrease  of  $1.05  per  hundredweight 
(if  the  domestic  production  development 
would  have  been  forthcoming  even  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  increase  in  imports,  i.e.,  if  the 
domestic  industry  were  in  fact  producing 
exactly  the  amount  demanded  by  the  mar¬ 
ket)  ;  and,  finally, 

4.  A  decrease  of  $3.38  per  hundredweight 
(if  the  domestic  industry  had  supplied  the 
quantities  of  low-grade  beef  in  excess  of  the 
1957  import  level  which  the  market  in  fact 
absorbed  in  each  of  those  years) . 

Once  the  possibility  of  supply  response  in 
competitive  products  is  admitted,  the  esti¬ 
mated  effects  of  imports  on  domestic  cattle 
prices  become  even  more  indeterminant.  In 
attempting  to  choose  among  the  more  specif¬ 
ic  estimates  listed  above,  the  first  alternative 
can  be  dismissed  without  too  much  concern 
since  it  is  based  upon  assumed  conditions 
which  are  patently  incompatible  with  the 
historical  developments  of  the  1957-62 
period.  Thus,  the  most  probable  effect  of 
imports  on  domestic  prices  has  been  to  de¬ 
press  those  prices  by  an  amount  ranging 
from  $0.38  to  $1.05  per  hundredweight. 

The  estimated  effects  defined  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  been  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumptions  described  on  page  8.  This  is 
not  entirely  true  of  alternative  effect  (4) 
which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  total 
low-grade  beef  supply  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  both 
domestic  production  and  imports)  was  the 
equilibrium  level  of  supply,  rather  than 
merely  that  portion  of  the  supply  originat¬ 
ing  domestically.  The  postulated  effect, 
however,  is  contingent  on  the  possibility  of 
the  domestic  industry  to  provide  such  a 
level  of  supply  in  the  absence  of  imports. 
Another  way  to  say  the  same  thing  would 
be  to  say  that  the  only  reason  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  failed  to  produce  this  supply 
is  that  it  was  unable  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  import  sources  for  the  su¬ 
perior  market  alternative  in  its  own  market. 
Consequently,  it  had  to  settle  for  the  second 
best — the  marketing  program  which  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  did  in  fact  follow  subsequent 
to  1957.  If  this  indeed  were  the  case,  it 
speaks  ill  for  the  economic  efficiency  of  the 
U.S.  cattle  industry  and  its  associated 
suppliers. 

For  convenience,  the  marketing  situation 
in  which  these  two  assumptions  are  valid 
(that  is,  domestic  market  equilibrium- 
external  disequilibrium,  and  constant  rates 
of  substitution  in  the  domestic  market  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  imported  low-grade 
beef)  will  be  referred  to  as  market  situation 
I.  It  is  worthwhile  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  import-price  effect  under  somewhat 
different  assumptions  if  only  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  how  much  one  is  paying  for  the  con¬ 
venience  which  these  two  assumptions 
provide. 

EFFECTS  ON  TT.S.  PRICES:  MARKET  SITUATION  II 

The  economic  environment  for  the  previous 
discussion  of  beef  imports  was  assumed  to 
be  one  of  internal  equilibrium  and  external 
disequilibrium.  In  the  analysis  developed 
in  this  section,  the  environment  will  be 
assumed  to  be  characterized  by  internal  dis¬ 
equilibrium.  Reference  to  figure  2  [not 
printed  in  the  Record]  may  be  helpful  in 
grasping  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “inter¬ 
nal  disequilibrium”  in  the  context  of  the 
cattle  market. 

In  figure  2,  the  sloping  line  labeled  D, 
represents  the  demand  function  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  beef;  any  point  on  the  line  represents 
the  maximum  quantity  of  beef  which  the 
market  will  absorb  at  the  corresponding 
price,  e.g.,  when  the  price  is  equal  to  Pi *  the 
market  will  absorb  no  more  than  an  amount 
indicated  by  the  intersection  of  the  vertical 
line  St  *  with  the  quantity  axis.  Demand 
can  also  be  defined,  in  a  converse  sense,  as  a 


Table  2. — Observed  changes  in  'price-determining  variables  in  adjacent  years  and  their 
estimated  effects  upon  the  average  price  received  by  U.S.  farmers  for  beef  cattle 


Variable 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Year 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

ChangeinQ' _ _ _ 

. pounds 

-3.0 

+1.0 

+5.3 

+3.0 

-2.0 

Effect  on  price _ _ _ _ 

+  1.00 

-.33 

-1.  74 

-1.  00 

+.67 

Change  in  Q"__  . . . . . . 

-5.7 

-2. 1 

+.5 

-1.7 

+•7 

Effect  on  price _ _ _ 

. dollars.. 

+2.33 

+.86 

-.20 

+.69 

-.29 

Change  in  Qr - 

+3.6 

-.1* 

-1.9 

+1.8 

+2.5 

Effect  on  prices-  _ _ _ _ 

_ dollars.. 

-1.47 

+.  04 

+.78 

-.74 

-1.  02 

Change  in  (Q'+Q1) _ 

_ pounds 

-2.1 

-2.2 

-1.4 

+.1 

+3.0 

Effect  on  price-. . . 

_ dollars. 

+.86 

+.  90 

+.58 

-.05 

-1.31 

Change  in  YB  .  _  _ 

_ do _ 

+.  39 

+.55 

-.  95 

+.25 

+.23 

Effect  on  price _ _ _ _ 

_ do  ___ 

+.69 

+.  97 

-1.68 

+.44 

+•  41 

Change  in  Y. . . . . „ - 

-27.  50 

+63.  10 

-1.00 

+24. 10 

+47.  00 

E fleet  on  price  . . -  --  . 

- do _ 

-.  49 

+1. 13 

-.02 

+.43 

+.84 

Total  estimated  change  in  price  . . .  .  . 

+2.06 

+2.67 

-2.86 

-.28 

+.  61 

A  ctual  change  in  price  .  -  - .  ...  .  - .  - 

+4.  70 

+.70 

-2.20 

-.20 

+1.  10 

Change  in  price  due  to  changes  in  Consumer 

Price  Index. 

Population  and  unspecified  factors  (Ui) - 

_ dollars- . 

+2.64 

-1.93 

-.66 

-.08 

+.49 
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schedule  of  the  maximum  prices  at  which 
specified  quantities  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
market  during  the  specified  time  period,  t. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  function 
D,  separates  attainable  price-quantity  com¬ 
binations  from  unattainable  combinations. 
Thus,  a  combination  such  as  that  indicated 
by  the  point  “a”  is  possible,  but  point  “G”  is 
not. 

The  vertical  line  S,*  is  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  amount  which  sellers  in  the  market 
would  like  to  have  available  in  the  market  at 
time  t.  The  rationale  of  this  function  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  seller  profit  maximi¬ 
zation.  If,  for  the  moment,  we  assumed  that 
sellers  knew  both  the  demand  for  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  costs  involved  in  selling  that 
product,  there  would  be  some  combination  of 
quantity  and  price  at  which  profits  would  be 
a  maximum.  Under  competitive  market 
conditions,  of  course,  knowledge  of  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  seller  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  market  price  only,  and  therefore 
these  assumptions  may  appear  to  be  unreal¬ 
istic.  However,  the  behavior  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  such  sellers  attempting  to  maximize 
profits  may  closely  approximate  the  condi¬ 
tion  imposed  by  these  assumptions.  A  sup¬ 
ply  function  such  as  St*  will  be  referred  to 
as  “desired  supply”;  it  can  be  described  by  a 
single  variable  such  as  Pt* — the  price  at 
which  seller  profits  will  be  maximized  and 
which,  once  attained,  will  be  maintained  as 
long  as  the  conditions  affecting  demand  and 
cost  remain  unchanged.  In  this  sense,  then, 
P,*  can  be  referred  to  as  “equilibrium  price.” 

The  meaning  of  internal  equilibrium  used 
in  reference  to  market  situation  I  above  can 
be  stated  very  simply  in  terms  of  figure  1. 
The  assumption  there  was  that  the  actual 
market  supply  at  each  and  every  point  of 
time  t  was  equal  to  supply,  i.e.,  that  S,=S,* 
where  S,  stands  for  actual  supply  at  t.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  (I)  any  increase  in  (Q,)s  as 
a  result  of  imports  would  depress  market 
prices,  and  (2)  that  such  an  influx  of  imports 
must  have  originated  outside  the  market. 
This  latter  point  is  apparent  when  one  recalls 
the  definition  of  desired  supply  and  equili¬ 
brium  price  given  above. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  domestic 
supplies  are  in  fact  less  than  desired  supply, 
e.g.,  S,  (fig.  2).  This  situation  is  referred  to 
as  a  disequilibrium  situation.  That  it  is  a 
disequilibrium  will  be  clear  if  one  considers 
the  probable  course  of  events  as  it  becomes 
apparent  that  S,  is  less  than  S,  * : 

1.  Sellers  initially  set  price  at  Pi*  antic¬ 
ipating  that  they  sell  Si  *  at  that  price,  there¬ 
by  maximizing  profits; 

2.  However,  at  a  price  P<*  more  of  the 
product  is  demanded  than  sellers  can  supply 
and,  consequently,  inventories  are  drawn 
down  at  a  faster  than  anticipated  rate; 

3.  In  order  to  protect  their  inventory  posi¬ 
tion,  or  whatever  other  indicator  which  sell¬ 
ers  may  use  as  a  measure  of  stability 12 
sellers  raise  prices; 

4.  This  process  is  continued  until  prices 
are  high  enough  to  equate  demand  with 
available  supply.  This  final  price  is  indicated 
in  figure  2  by  Pt. 

It  is  customary  among  economists  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  new  price  is  an  equilibrium 
price  because  supply  is  now  equal  to  demand. 
However,  this  is  not  true  under  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  this  analysis  because  sellers  profits 
are  not  maximized  at  Pt  but,  as  previously 
indicated  at  Pt*.  Therefore,  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  sellers  to  obtain  sufficient  additional 


13  Since  the  sellers  in  this  market  are  not 
producers,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  which  they  receive  of  deficient  supplies 
is  an  increase  in  the  wholesale  prices  which 
they  have  to  pay  brought  about  by  compe¬ 
tition  among  themselves  for  the  restricted 
supply.  These  increases  in  costs  are  then 
passed  on  to  consumers  In  whole  or  in  part. 


supplies  to  supplement  St  they  will  do  so 
because  in  this  manner  they  can  increase 
profits. 

One  way  of  increasing  supply  beyond  the 
domestic  supply,  St,  is  through  imports.  Let 
us  assume  that  given  Si,  sufficient  imports 
are  obtained  to  increase  total  supply  to  St*. 
The  market  is  now  in  equilibrium.  Has  the 
market  price  Pt*  been  depressed?  Obviously 
not,  since  it  was  the  initial  price  in  the 
market.  What  has  happened,  however,  is 
that  price  did  not  increase  from  Pt*  to  Pt. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assert  that  starting 
with  domestic  disequilibrium,  imports  do 
not  depress  domestic  prices  as  long  as  they 
do  not  exceed  the  volume  required  to  equate 
actual  with  desired  market  supply.  Imports 
in  excess  of  this  amount,  however,  do  serve 
to  depress  prices. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  a  market  situation  it  may  be  well 
to  emphasize  two  points : 

1.  The  existence  of  imports  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
domestic  industry  to  supply  the  market 
demand.  This  Is  not  stated  in  any  sense  as 
an  accusation  because  the  motivations  which 
led  to  the  initial  disequilibrium  are  not 
known;  and 

2.  The  economic  gains  from  imports  are 
enjoyed  not  only  by  the  exporter,  but  are 
shared  by  the  importer  and  the  final  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  product  as  well.  The  importer 
benefits  through  increased  profits,  and  the 
consumer  benefits  in  being  able  to  consume 
more  product  at  a  lower  price. 

This  market  situation  has  been  expressed 
mathematically  in  the  following  system  of 
equations; 

(2)  P,*=A<,+A,Qt>+A2,(Q,r+Qt°)+A3P,B+AiY, 

(3)  Aai  =  0,Q.r 

(4)  QtT=Ct>+Ci(Pi—Pi*) 

Equation  (2)  represents  the  demand  func¬ 
tion  at  time  t.  Its  position  varies  with 
changes  in  the  value  of  byproducts  and  con¬ 
sumer  income.  Equation  (3)  reflects  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  response  in  market  price 
to  a  given  change  in  the  total  supply  of  low- 
grade  beef  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  disequilibrium  existing  in  the  market. 
Equation  (4)  defines  imports  as  a  measure  of 
the  extent  of  the  disequilibrium.13 

Pt*  is,  of  course,  an  unobserved  variable. 
Consequently  it  becomes  necessary  to  com¬ 
bine  these  three  equations  into  some  com¬ 
bination  involving  only  observable  variables 
if  statistical  estimation  is  to  be  undertaken. 
This  was  accomplished  in  this  case  by  re¬ 
writing  equation  4: 

(4,)  P‘=(^)+£  Q‘r+F‘ 
and  substituting  equation  (2)  defining  Pt* 
into  the  right-handed  side  after  inserting  the 
definition  of  Atl  from  equation  (3). 14  The 
statistically  estimated  function  is: 

(5)  P,=22.42234538— 0.40314183  Q<* 

(0.04598) 

-0.08267041  Qd  (Q,1+Q«')+2.59834616  Qt1 
(0.01902)  (0.46615) 

+1.11127030  Pt  B+0.00870322  Y 
(0.22155)  (0.00338) 

+17, 

-R2  =  0.098949929 

*1.23456=0.578 

The  variables  involved  have  been  defined 
previously. 


13  The  constant,  Co  in  equation  (4)  repre¬ 
sents  “autonomous”  imports — imports  which 
would  have  occurred  regardless  of  domestic 
market  conditions.  Such  imports  may  con¬ 
sist  of  specialty  products  and  other  beef 
products  not  domestically  produced. 

14  The  estimating  equation  fails  to  meet  the 
usual  assumption  of  least-squares  analysis 
if  equation  (3)  is  assumed  to  be  stochastic, 
in  that  the  combined  error  will  include  a 
term  involving  the  independent  variable 
(Qtl  +  Qtc). 


A  comparison  of  the  statistical  measures 
of  reliability  from  Equation  (5)  with  those 
of  equation  (1)  indicates  that,  from  a  statis¬ 
tical  viewpoint,  both  equations  are  of  almost 
equal  value.15  Any  advantage  must  be  given 
to  equation  (5)  since  it  succeeds  in  “explain¬ 
ing”  60  percent  of  the  variation  in  P«  which 
equation  (I)  failed  to  explain.  The  esti¬ 
mated  prices  from  (5)  are  shown  in  table  3 
and  figure  3  [fig.  3  not  printed  in  the 
Record], 

Table  3. — Actual  and  estimated  average  price 
received  by  U.S.  farmers  for  beef  cattle, 
1947-62 


[In  dollars  per  hundredweight] 


Year 

Average 

beef 

Actual 1 

price  of 
:attle 

Estimated 2 

Difference 

(Ufi 

1947 . 

18,40 

18.10 

+0.30 

1948 _ 

22.  25 

22.85 

-.60 

1949 . __ 

19.  80 

19.92 

-.12 

1950 . . 

23.30 

22.99 

4-.  31 

1951. . . 

28.  70 

28.58 

+.12 

1952. . . 

24.  30 

24.  07 

+.  23 

1953 . 

16.30 

16.68 

-.38 

1954 _ 

16.00 

15.93 

+.07 

1955 _ _ 

15.  60 

16.01 

-.41 

1956.. . . 

14.90 

14.93 

-.03 

1957 . . . 

17.  20 

16.  83 

+.37 

1958 . 

21.90 

21.  01 

+.  89 

1959 . 

22. 60 

23.24 

-.64 

1960 . . . 

20.  40 

19.72 

+.68 

1961 _ _ 

20.20 

20.54 

-.34 

1962 . . . 

21.30 

21.68 

-.38 

1  Source:  “Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,”  1962. 
Stat.  Bui.  No.  333,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  AMS, 
USDA,  July  1963,  p.  261. 

3  Estimates  derived  from  price  equation  (5)  have  been 
multiplied  by  Consumer  Brice  Index  in  order  to  express 
in  current  dollars. 

Solution  of  the  equations  defining  the  re¬ 
duced-form  parameters  which  have  been  es¬ 
timated,  yields  the  following  empirical  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  system  of  equations  (2) -(4) : 

Pt*  =A «— 0.40314183  Q<«+ Aa,(  Q,I+  Q,  *)+ 

1.11127030  P,'+0.00870322  Yi 
Ait= -0.08267041  Qi 
Q/=C„+0.38486019  (P,-P,*) 

Co  =0.38486019  A.-8.62946810 

The  effects  of  year-to-year  changes  in  all 
of  the  variables  with  the  exception  of  Qt1 
and  Q,c  upon  prices  can  be  estimated  from 
equation  (5)  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  from  equation  (1)  for  market  situation 
I.  These  effects  are  shown  in  table  4  for 
the  years  1957-58  through  1961-62: 

Table  4. — Estimated  effects  of  observed 
changes  in  selected  variables  upon  the 
average  price  received  by  U.S.  farmers  for 
beef  cattle 


[In  dollars  per  hundredweight] 


Year 

Effect  on  price  of  change  in— 

q; 

P? 

Y, 

1957-58 . . 

+1.  21 

+0.43 

-0.24 

1958-59 . . 

-.40 

+.61 

+.  55 

1959-60 . - 

-2. 10 

-1.06 

-.01 

1960-61 . . 

-1.  21 

+.28 

+.21 

1961-62 . . 

+.81 

+.26 

+.41 

The  estimates  presented  in  table  1  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  estimated  effects  are  greater 
for  changes  in  steer  beef  production  (Qt’) 
in  market  situation  n  than  in  situation  I. 
Changes  in  byproduct  value  and  disposable 
income  have  smaller  impacts  on  price. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  an  example 
or  two  may  prove  helpful.  In  1959,  existing 
market  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  made  additional  imports  at 


15  The  coefficient  of  Y  is  significant  at  the 
5-percent  level;  all  others  at  the  1-percent 
level. 
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that  time  price  depressing.  By  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year,  however,  market 
changes  occurring  during  the  course  of  the 
year  were  such  that  imports  were  no  longer 
price  depressing.  In  1962,  the  reverse  situ¬ 
ation  prevailed.  Then,  a  positive  effect  can 
he  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  shortage  of  low-grade  beef  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  indicates 
the  inflationary  pressure  being  exerted  on 
domestic  cattle  prices.  A  negative  effect  in¬ 
dicates  an  oversupply  of  low-grade  beef. 
The  magnitude  of  this  effect  indicates  the 
deflationary  effect  of  excess  supplies  on  do¬ 
mestic  cattle  prices.16 

An  alternative  way  of  determining 
whether  or  not  imports  in  a  given  year  were 
depressing  on  domestic  cattle  prices  is  to 
set  equation  (7)  equal  to  zero,  and  solve  for 
Qi2  using  the  actual  value  for  Qi°.  The  re¬ 
sulting  value  of  Qi*  will  be  neither  price  de¬ 
pressing  nor  price  inflating.  If  actual  im¬ 
ports  are  greater  than  the  computed  value, 
imports  were  price  depressing.  If  they  were 
less  than  the  computed  value,  imports  did 
not  affect  cattle  prices.  The  results  of  such 
computations  are  shown  diagrammatically 
in  figure  4.  The  diagonal  lines  running 
from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  axis  rep¬ 
resents  the  various  combinations  of  Qtc  and 
Qi2  satisfying  the  equation: 

(8)  Q,2=H  (31.4318—  Qi«) 

which  was  obtained  from  equation  (7)  in 
the  manner  prescribed.  The  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  Q,”  and  Q,1  occurring  during  the 
period  1947-62  are  plotted  as  points  in  the 
field.  If  a  particular  combination  lies  on  the 
diagonal  line,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
market  equilibrium.  If  it  lies  below  the  line, 
a  situation  of  deficit  supply  in  the  domestic 
market  is  indicated.  If  the  point  lies  above 
the  line,  a  condition  of  excess  supply  existed 
in  the  market.  The  excess  supply  can  be 
removed  by  any  combination  of  reduction  in 
Q  •  and  Q,1  which  would  place  the  point  on 
the  diagonal  line.  It  is  apparent  that  of 
the  16  years  indicated,  market  equilibrium 
occurred  in  only  1  year — 1955.  In  only  3 
years  were  imports  price  depressing — 1957, 
1958,  and  1962.17 

A  comparison  of  the  estimates  of  import- 
price  effects  under  the  different  market  situ¬ 
ations  during  the  period  1958-62,  reveals 
some  apparent  discrepancies.  In  market  sit¬ 
uation  I,  the  direct  effect  of  the  increase  in 
imports  from  1960  to  1961  was  estimated  to 
have  depressed  prices  by  $0.74  per  hundred¬ 
weight  (see  table  2) .  In  contrast,  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  market  situation  II  (table  5)  shows 
that  the  increase  in  imports  was  not  price 
depressing.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  market  was  reduced. 

The  problem  of  evaluating  the  price  effect 
of  changes  in  domestic  cow  beef  production 
and  imports  is  somewhat  more  involved  in 
the  case  of  situation  II  than  it  was  in  situ¬ 
ation  I.  In  the  latter,  a  given  change  in 
either  Q2  or  Q°  or  their  sum,  would  always 
have  the  effect  of  changing  price  by  a  con¬ 
stant  amount.  Bor  example,  a  1  pound  per 
capita  increase  in  any  of  these  three  variables 
would  decrease  price  by  approximately  $0.41 
per  hundredweight,  i.e.,  the  marginal  price 
effect  of  a  one  unit  change  in  Q,°,  Q,1,  or 
(Qi'-f  Qi2)  was  always  equal  to  —0.40867734 


10  The  hypothesis  that  a  shortage  of  do¬ 
mestic  beef  relative  to  desired  supply  results 
in  imports,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
hypothesis  that  the  import  volume  is  always 
equal  to  the  difference.  Importers  may  eith¬ 
er  fail  to  buy  adequate  supplies,  or  buy  more 
than  an  amount  sufficient  to  maximize 
profits. 

17  Preliminary  data  indicate  that  1963  im¬ 
port  levels  were  also  price  depressing,  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  in  effect  to  that  in¬ 
dicated  for  1962  in  table  5. 


cents  per  hundredweight.  In  contrast,  the 
marginal  price  effects  of  Q,«  and  Q,2  in  situ¬ 
ation  II  are  functions  of  the  levels  of  Q,°  and 
Q,2  from  which  the  change  occurs.  The 
equations  defining  these  effects  are: 

bp 

(6)  Bor  changes  in  Qi'Ltt^— =  — 0.08267041  Qir  11 

bP 

(7)  For  changes  in  Qi2:j-^=2.59834616  -  0.08260741 

5Q<«  (2  Qi^+Qi') 

As  long  as  the  quantity  of  imports  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,  the  effect  of  a  given 
change  in  Qt°  is  constant.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  effect  of  a  given  change  in 
imports.  As  soon  as  Q2<  changes,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  price  effect  also  changes.  Since 
the  volume  of  imports  has  been  postulated 
to  depend  upon  the  difference  between  actu¬ 
al  and  desired  cow  beef  production,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  appropriate  indi¬ 
cator  of  import  impact  is  to  compute  the 
marginal  price  effects  at  the  beginning  and 
conclusion  of  a  given  marketing  year.  These 
estimates  are  presented  in  table  5: 

Table  5. — Marginal  import -price  effects  at 
beginning  and  ending  of  marketing  years, 
1957-62 

[In  dollars  per  hundredweight] 


Year 

Marginal  import-price  effect 
at — 

Beginning  of 
year  1 

End  of  year  2 

1957 _ 

+0. 1667 

-0. 0253 

1958 _ _ _ 

-.  0253 

-.  1473 

1959 _ _ 

1473 

+.  0429 

1960 _ 

+.  0429 

+.  3158 

1961 _ _ _ 

+.  3158 

+.  1597 

1962 . . . 

+.  1597 

-. 2817 

1  Computed  from  equation  (7)  using  previous  year’s 
values  of  Qi'and  Qi2. 

2  Computed  from  equation  (7)  using  current  year’s 
values  of  Qi'and  Qi2. 

While  there  are  no  other  directly  contra¬ 
dictory  results,  the  magnitudes  of  the  price 
effects  under  alternative  I  are  consistently 
greater  than  under  situation  II.  The  excep¬ 
tion  occurred  during  1959  when  the  esti¬ 
mated  effect  under  I  was  to  all  intents  equal 
to  the  inflationary  pressure  indicated  in 
table  5. 

Although  these  results  may  appear  to  be 
contradictory,  they  are  exactly  what  one 
could  expect  as  a  result  of  the  specification 
of  the  market  situations.  During  1961,  the 
assumption  of  domestic  market  equilibrium 
(situation  I) ,  disturbed  by  an  increase  in  im¬ 
port  volume,  leads  automatically  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cattle  prices.  Under  situation  II,  an 
increase  in  imports  will  not  necessarily  de¬ 
press  prices.  The  extent  of  the  market  dis¬ 
equilibrium  in  1961  was  suffiicently  great  to 
permit  the  market  to  absorb  the  increased 
import  volume  without  depressing  price, 
thereby  moving  the  market  closer  to  an 
equilibrium  position. 

Similar  interpretations  are  in  order  for  the 
other  results  observed.  The  increase  in  im¬ 
port  volume  in  1958  which  resulted  in  such 
a  large  decrease  in  cattle  prices  under  situa¬ 
tion  I,  was  only  partially  deflationary  under 
situation  II.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in 
import  volume  which  occurred  was  absorbed 
in  moving  from  a  market  disequilibrium 
position  to  one  of  equilibrium.  Only  after 
these  market  needs  were  met  could  imports 
become  price  depressing. 

Obviously,  the  conclusion  which  one 
reaches  concerning  the  effects  of  changes  in 
import  volume  on  cattle  prices  in  the  U.S. 
market  depends  upon  the  assumptions  which 
one  is  willing  to  make  as  to  the  motivations 


18  The  mathematical  symbol  SP/SQc  indicat. 
ing  the  instantaneous  rate  of  change  in  price 
with  respect  to  cow  beef  production  has  been 
employed  here. 
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of  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Only  two  of  many 
possible  assumptions  of  market  performance 
have  been  discussed  here.  To  be  more  ex¬ 
act,  only  one  market  mechanism  has  been 
employed  since  market  situation  I  is  merely 
a  special  case  of  the  more  general  formula¬ 
tion  referred  to  as  market  situation  II.  In 
view  of  the  more  general  nature  of  the  latter 
model,  and  the  more  realistic  nature  of  the 
assumptions  involved,  one  may  wish  to  use 
caution  when  embracing  the  conclusions  of 
an  analysis  as  simple  in  conception  as  that 
involved  in  market  situation  I. 

APPLICATION  TO  IMPORT  POLICY 

In  concluding  this  report,  a  brief  note  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  using  the  model 
embodied  in  equation  (5),  or  one  with  simi¬ 
lar  properties,  in  reaching  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  beef  import  policy  may  be  in  order.  As¬ 
suming  that  some  system  of  import  quotas 
might  be  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  question  arises  concerning  the  level  at 
which  such  quotas  should  be  established. 
Although  many  criteria  may  be  employed  in 
making  this  determination,  one  set  which  has 
a  number  of  desirable  features  would  be  that 
the  quota  established  should  provide  that: 

1.  Producers  should  not  be  subjected  to 
competition  from  imports  which  are  price 
depressing,  but  at  the  same  time,’ 

2.  Income  transfers  from  other  agents  in 
the  marketing  system  and/or  from  consumers 
to  producers  as  a  consequence  of  inadequate 
market  supplies  should  be  avoided. 

Such  a  quota,  naturally,  would  have  to 
vary  with  changing  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  domestic  market  if  these 
objectives  were  to  be  met. 

The  criteria  stated  above  are  essentially 
those  conditions  which  satisfy  market  equi¬ 
librium  in  market  situation  II  discussed 
above.  To  implement  such  a  policy,  the 
Federal  agency  empowered  to  set  the  quota 
would  first  make  an  estimate  of  the  per 
capita  supply  of  domestic  cow  beef  for  the 
quota  period.  Then  equation  (8)  could  be 
used  to  determine  the  per  capita  supply 
of  imported  beef  required  to  make  the  mar¬ 
ginal  import-price  effect  equal  to  zero.  Con¬ 
verting  this  per  capita  estimate  to  total  vol¬ 
ume  by  multiplying  by  population  would 
establish  the  quota. 

Periodic  recomputation  of  equation  ( 5 ) , 
substituting  data  as  it  becomes  available 
for  the  observations  most  distant  in  time; 
e.g.,  1963  data  included  and  1947  data  re¬ 
moved  when  estimating  the  1964  quota, 
would  serve  to  prevent  the  ilvestock  industry 
and  consuming  public  from  becoming 
shackled  to  some  historical  base  not  neces¬ 
sarily  characteristic  of  the  changing  world 
of  consumer  taste  and  production  technol¬ 
ogy. 

An  example  of  how  such  a  procedure 
would  have  operated  during  the  period  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  fourth  quarter  1961  through 
fourth  quarter  1963  has  been  worked  out  for 
illustrative  purposes.  Quarterly  data  on 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  etc.,  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  obtain  estimates  of  quarterly  cow 
beef  production  which  were  multiplied  by 
4  and  divided  by  U.S.  quarterly  popula¬ 
tion  eating  out  of  domestic  food  supplies. 
The  resulting  estimates  indicated  the  annual 
rate  of  per  capita  cow  beef  production  in 
each  of  the  nine  quarters  under  considera¬ 
tion.  These  estimates  are  presented  in  table 
6,  together  with  the  estimated  equilibrium 
level  of  per  capita  imports  (Qi2*)  computed 
from  equation  (8).  In  the  fourth  column, 
Qi2*  has  been  converted  to  total  pounds  by 
multiplying  Qi2*  by  the  population  during 
the  corresponding  quarter.  This  latter  fig¬ 
ure  is  the  suggested  quota  for  the  quarter  at 
an  annual  rate  and  must  be  divided  by  4 
to  obtain  the  quota  for  the  quarter. 

In  table  7,  actual  import  volume  (includ¬ 
ing  meat  equivalent  of  live  animals  im¬ 
ported)  is  compared  with  the  estimated 
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equilibrium  import  levels.  The  estimated 
import-price  effects  have  been  computed 
from  equation  (7)  and  are  also  shown  in 
table  7.10  These  pertain,  of  course,  to  the 
effects  which  actually  were  exerted  on  the 
domestic  market;  under  the  quotas  com¬ 
puted  above,  the  negative  effects  would  have 
been,  presumably,  eliminated  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  entries  would  be  zero. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  quotas  deter¬ 
mined  in  this  manner  are  demonstrated  by 
this  example.  First,  the  quota  is  flexible, 
changing  automatically  with  changes  in  the 
market  environment.  Insofar  as  imports 
tend  to  move  in  concert  with  domestic  cow 
beef  production  over  the  course  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year — the  data  in  tables  6  and  7  seem 
to  support  this  contention — the  suggested 
quotas  may  exert  a  contraseasonal  effect  in 


10  The  indicated  import-price  effects  imply 
annual  values  of  —$0.22  and  —$0.35  for  1962 
and  1963,  respectively.  These  results  can  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  effects  of  market  disequilibrium  dur¬ 
ing  relatively  short  periods  of  time. 


the  market.  Thus,  the  quota  increases  when 
domestic  production  is  at  its  seasonal  low 
(II  quarter)  but  decreases  when  production 
reaches  its  seasonal  high  (IV  quarter) : 

Table  6. — Estimated  per  capita  production 
of  cow  bee/,  equilibrium  per  capita  imports 
and  suggested  quota,  by  quarters  at  an¬ 
nual  rates,  quarter  IV,  1961,  through 
quarter  IV,  1963 


Year  and  quarter 

Estimated 
per  capita 
cow  beef 
production 
(pounds) 

Estimated 
equilib¬ 
rium  per 
capita  beef 
imports 
(pounds) 

Suggested 

quota 

(million 

pounds) 

1961— IV _ 

17.3 

7.1 

1,286 

1962— T _ 

14.7 

8.4 

1.527 

II _ 

14. 1 

8.7 

1,587 

III . . 

16.8 

7.3 

1,345 

IV _ 

18.0 

6.7 

1,240 

1963— I.. . ... 

13.8 

8.8 

1,634 

II _ _ 

13.0 

9.2 

1,714 

Ill _ 

15.2 

8.  1 

1,514 

IV _ 

17.2 

7.1 

1,334 

Table  7. — Estimated  quarterly  beef  imports, 
suggested  quarterly  quotas,  and  estimated 
marginal  import-price  effects  (annual 
rate),  by  quarters,  IV,  1961  through  IV, 
1963 


Year  and 
quarter 

Estimated 

quarterly 

beef 

imports 

(million 

pounds) 

Suggested 

import 

quota 

(million 

pounds) 

Estimated 
marginal 
import- 
price  effect 
(dollars  per 
hundred¬ 
weight) 

1961:  IV _ 

341.2 

321.5 

-0. 07 

1962—1  i _ 

392.5 

381.8 

-0.04 

II  i _ 

334.2 

396.8 

+0. 23 

III  > _ 

455.0 

336.2 

-0. 42 

IV  i _ 

535.8 

210.0 

-0.81 

1963—1 _ 

445.0 

408.5 

-0.13 

II . . 

400.0 

428.5 

+0. 10 

III _ 

550.5 

378.5 

-0. 61 

IV . . 

550.5 

333.5 

-0.77 

i  Estimated  total  imports  reported  here  were  1 ,717,500,- 
000  pounds  in  1963;  as  reported  in  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  AMS,  USDA,  November  1963,  they  were 
1,725,000,000  pounds. 


Appendix  Table  I.- — Data  employed  in  estimating  price  equations  (1)  and  (5) 


Year 

Average  price 
received  by 
U.S.  farmers, 
beef  cattle 
(dollars 
per  hundred- 
.  weight) 

U.S.  produc¬ 
tion  of  steer 
and  heifer  beef 
(million 
pounds) 

U.S.  produc¬ 
tion  of  cow 
and  bull  beef 
(million 
pounds) 

Imports  of  beef 
and  veal  (in¬ 
cluding  meat 
equivalent  of 
live  animals) 
(million 
pounds) 

Byproduct 
allowance 
(dollars 
per  hundred¬ 
weight) 

Personal 
disposable 
income 
(billions 
of  dollars) 

U.S.  popula¬ 
tion  eating  out 
of  civilian 
supplies,  Apr. 

1  (millions) 

Consumer 
price  index 
(1957-59=100) 

1947 . . . . . 

18.40 

7,564 

4,025 

64 

6.30 

168.3 

143.5 

77.8 

1948 . . . 

22.  20 

6,495 

3,594 

350 

6.60 

186.9 

146. 1 

83.8 

1949.  . . . . . 

19.80 

7,412 

2,970 

254 

5. 40 

189.7 

148.6 

83.0 

1950 . . . . . . 

23.  30 

7,  235 

3,150 

505 

6.  30 

207.7 

151.6 

83.8 

1951 . . . 

28.70 

6,543 

2,  978 

575 

8.50 

227.  5 

153.7 

90.5 

1952. _ _ _ _ 

24.  30 

7,482 

2,935 

476 

5.50 

238.7 

156.4 

92.5 

1953. . . . . . . . . 

16.  30 

9,760 

3,746 

333 

4.20 

252.5 

159.0 

93.2 

1954 _ _ _ 

16.00 

10,031 

4,121 

267 

4.00 

256.9 

161.8 

93.6 

1955 . . . . . 

15.60 

10,  251 

4,  449 

322 

3.70 

274.4 

164.6 

93.3 

1956 _ _ _ 

14.90 

11,  262 

4,369 

254 

3.70 

292.9 

168.2 

94.  7 

1957 _ 

17.20 

11,  208 

4,086 

616 

4.00 

308.8 

171.2 

98.0 

1958 _ 

21.90 

10,  894 

3, 192 

1,  249 

4.50 

317.  9 

174.0 

100.7 

1959 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

22.60 

11,278 

2,884 

1,  254 

5. 10 

337. 1 

177.0 

101.5 

1960.  . . . . . . 

20.40 

12,  387 

3,  012 

938 

4.20 

349.4 

180.7 

103. 1 

1961 _ _ 

20.20 

13. 137 

2,  753 

1,287 

4.50 

363.6 

183.7 

104.2 

1962 _ 

21.30 

12,945 

2,922 

1,725 

4.80 

382.9 

186.6 

105.4 

SOURCES  Miscellaneous  Publication  741  and  supplements  thereto,  AMS,  USDA;  (1962). 

Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  AMS,  USDA. 

Average  price:  Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,  1962,  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  333,  Personal  disposable  income:  (1947-61)  Agricultural  Statistics,  1963,  USDA,  p.  511; 
ERS,  USDA,  July  1963,  p.  261.  (1962)  Survey  of  Current  Business,  USDC. 

Production  of  steer  beef,  production  of  cow  beef,  and  imports  of  beef:  Livestock  and  Population:  Agricultural  Statistics,  1963,  USDA,  p.  524. 

Meat  Situation,  AMS,  USDA,  November  1963,  p.  36.  Consumer  price  index:  (1947-61)  Agricultural  Statistics,  1963,  USDA,  p.  511; 

Byproduct  allowance:  (1947-61)  Farm  Retail  Price  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  (1962)  Monthly  Labor  Review,  BLS,  USDL. 


Appendix  B 

Method  of  Estimating  Price  Effect  Assum¬ 
ing  Domestic  Cow  Beef  Supply  1958-62 

Equal  to  Total  Supply  of  Low-Grade 

Beef  Less  1957  Import  Volume 

It  is  assumed  that  imports  in  each  year 
from  1958  through  1962  are  equal  to  3.7 
pounds  per  capita  but  that  total  supply  of 
low-grade  beef  is  equal  to  the  actual  amount 
absorbed  by  the  market: 

(1)  Q' i  —3.' 7= Additional  cow  beef  produc¬ 
tion  per  capita  required  (A Q°'«). 

(2)  AQ^XPopulatiom  =Total  additional 
cow  beef  production  required  (aQc'<)- 

(3)  aQc,,  +  Average  dressed  weight,  cows, 
Chicago<  =  Increase  in  cow  slaughter  (aQ'O  . 

(4)  Cows  and  heifers  (2  years  old  and 
over)  on  farms,  January  1  (other)  t+i— f\Nt= 
Adjusted  January  1  inventory  (I't+i). 

(5)  /'(+1XCalves  born  per  cow <+i= Adjusted 
beef  calf  crop  (C'i*i). 

(6)  Calves  born  per  cowi=Actual  beef 
calf  crop  (Ci+i) . 

(7)  Number  of  calves  commercially 
slaughtered Total  calf  crop  (including 
dairy  calves)  <+1=Percent  of  calf  crop  slaugh¬ 
tered  i+j. 

(8)  (C<+1— C'<+x)  X Percent  of  calf  crop 
slaughtered  <+i= reduction  in  calf  slaughter 

(AC”'+l). 


(9)  a U!<+i-b Number  of  calves  slaughtered 
i+1=percent  reduction  in  veal  production  <+i. 

(10)  Actual  veal  productiom+i  X  (100— per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  veal  productiom+i)  -r  100  = 
adjusted  veal  production  (Pl  'i+i) . 

(11)  C'f+iXpercent  of  calf  crop  slaugh¬ 
tered  =  adjusted  calf  slaughter <+i. 

(12)  C't+i— adjusted  calf  slaughter t+i~ ad¬ 
justed  steer  slaughter t*.,  (S'f+2) . 

(13)  Ci+iX (100— percent  of  calf  crop 
slaughtered)  (+i=actual  steer  slaughter^ 
(S««). 

(14)  100.0—  (S'f+2-i-S<+2)  X10O=percent  re¬ 
duction  in  steer  beef  productions. 

(15)  Actual  steer  beef  production  t+2X  (100 
—percent  reduction  in  steer  beef  production 
s)  ^100= adjusted  steer  beef  productions 
(P*'s). 

(16)  Ps'(+PT'<=total  adjusted  steer  beef 
and  veal  production. 

(17)  Total  adjusted  steer  beef  and  veal 
production  -=-  population =Q'’t. 

Since  the  increase  in  domestic  cow  beef 
production  exactly  offsets  the  decrease 
assumed  for  imports,  no  change  in  price  from 
this  source  is  involved. 

(18)  P'«  —  P<  =  — 0.33417939  (Qs'«-Qs);  Q5' 
Is  less  than  Q”i;  thus,  P’t>Pt. 


[From  the  American  Cattleman] 
Cattlemen  Answer  Importers 

(Note. — On  November  20,  1963,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  adopted  a  resolution 
directing  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation,  in  accordance  with 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  of  the 
conditions  of  competition  in  the  United 
States  between  beef  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  A  public 
hearing  was  ordered  by  the  Commission  and 
held  April  28-May  6,  1964.  Attorneys  for  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
Josiah  G.  Holland  and  William  D.  Embree, 
Jr.,  of  Holland  &  Hart,  Denver,  submitted  the 
following  brief  on  behalf  of  the  cattlemen.) 

SCOPE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

Beef  cattle  are  produced  in  every  State  of 
the  Nation.  Of  the  3,703,894  farms  reported 
by  the  USDA,  2,674,176  raised  cattle. 

Of  the  total  land  resources  available  for 
agriculture  (1.4  billion  acres)  over  73  percent 
is  utilized  for  grazing  purposes.  Most  of  this 
land  is  suitable  for  no  other  commercial  use, 
and  unless  so  used  becomes  unproductive. 
The  major  portion  of  these  grazing  lands  is 
used  by  cattle. 

The  cash  moneys  received  by  farmers  from 
sales  of  cattle  and  calves  is  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  source  of  income  in  agriculture.  The 
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income  from  this  source  exceeds  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  received  from  the  so-called  basic 
crops — cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  rice,  wheat,  and 
tobacco. 

Agriculture  has  the  highest  investment 
per  worker  of  any  industry.  Also  since  it  is 
a  low  dollar  earner  it  spends  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  income  for  goods  and  services.  It 
is  the  largest  single  user  of  steel,  lumber, 
electricity,  petroleum  products,  and  many 
other  items.  It  is  a  very  large  consumer  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  which  have  been 
in  constant  surplus  supply.  Any  setback  to 
the  cattle  industry  has  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  compounding  the  surplus  grain  prob¬ 
lem. 

Prom  these  and  other  similar  facts  it  is 
certain  that  any  reduction  in  the  income  of 
the  cattle  producers  and  feeders  for  what¬ 
ever  reason  is  immediately  felt  throughout 
the  national  economy. 

SERIOUS  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  total  supply  (including  imports)  of 
beef  and  veal  in  the  United  States  was 
greater  in  1963  than  in  1962  and  marketing 
of  cattle  in  1963  was  considerably  higher. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  cash  receipts  from 
these  increased  sales  were  less  in  1963  than 
in  1962.  We  need  to  review  only  briefly 
price  declines  for  certain  classes  of  cattle 
to  see  the  economic  strain  under  which  the 
domestic  beef  cattle  business  is  laboring. 
Comparing  April  1964  with  April  1962, 
average  prices  for  Choice  steers  in  Chicago 
were  down  22  percent;  Choice  Stocker  and 
feeder  prices  in  Kansas  City  were  down  14 
percent;  Good  and  Choice  calf  prices  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  were  down  14  percent,  and  Utility 
cow  prices  in  Chicago  were  down  8  percent. 


IMPORTS  DON’T  REALLY  BENEFIT  CONSUMER 

The  increasingly  large  volume  of  imports 
has  had  the  effect  of  sending  cows,  bulls 
and  two-way  cattle  back  to  the  herd  or  the 
feedlot  because  the  packer  has  not  been  ag¬ 
gressively  bidding  in  the  marketplace  for 
these  animals. 

The  addition  of  excessive  imports  to  our 
normal  commercial  cow  slaughter  has  dis¬ 
torted  domestic  production  by  reducing  the 
normal  slaughter  of  cows,  bulls  and  two-way 
cattle. 

It  must  be  strongly  emphasized,  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  does  not  ask  that  beef  imports 
be  shut  off,  but  only  that  they  be  limited  to 
their  average  during  the  five  highest  beef  im¬ 
port  years  in  history — 1959-64,  inclusive. 
Over  1.2  billion  pounds  carcass  weight  equiv¬ 
alent  would  be  allowed  to  enter  annually. 
This  would  permit  the  influences  of  supply 
and  demand  to  become  operative  once  again 
and  allow  the  normal  adjustments  of  cattle 
population  in  the  domestic  industry. 

The  contention  of  the  importers  is  that 
imports  of  lean  frozen  beef  are  blended  with 
trimmings  from  fed  domestic  carcasses,  en¬ 
hancing  the  value  of  domestic  fed  beef.  The 


What  do  these  price  drops  mean  to  an 
average  rancher?  The  accompanying  table 
indicates  the  economic  crisis  brought  on  by 
these  disastrous  price  declines.  His  gross 
income  has  declined  by  9.9  percent.  The 
table  compares  prices  in  April  1962  with 
April  1964.  The  price  outlook  this  fall  is 
for  even  lower  prices  for  all  classes  of  cattle 
(Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  USD  A,  May 
1964) .  This  future  reduction  in  income  for 
the  rancher  will  reduce  further  the  already 
low  return  on  his  investment.  Few  people 
realize  that  cattle  ranch  investment  returns 
are  approximately  2  percent. 

The  rancher  received  $12.30  less  per  cow, 
$15.60  less  per  calf  and  $25.56  less  per  head 
for  other  Stockers  and  feeders  in  1963  than 
he  did  in  1962. 

The  feeder  also  has  suffered  severe  price 
declines.  His  actual  losses  per  head  have 
ranged  from  $30  to  $70  on  all  fat  cattle  he 
sold  in  1963. 

The  inventory  values  of  all  cattle  from 
January  1963  to  January  1964  show  an 
additional  reduction  of  $1,197  billion. 

These  substantial  losses  were  the  result  of 
a  number  of  causes,  of  which  a  major  one 
was  the  excessive  beef  and  veal  imports. 

Although  economists  maintain  that  im¬ 
ports  will  decline  when  domestic  cattle  prices 
go  down,  the  U.S.  cattle  industry  found  that, 
even  though  their  prices  went  down  mate¬ 
rially,  imports  reached  record  heights.  Un¬ 
less  these  imports  are  properly  controlled, 
prices  for  cattle,  already  distorted,  will  be 
further  distorted,  making  it  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  American  producer  and  feeder 
to  maintain  or,  later,  to  recoup  his  historical 
market. 


best  answer  to  this  is  that  the  same  result 
can  be  obtained  if  the  fat  trimmings  are 
blended  with  domestic  lean  beef.  Marvin 
Gibson  in  a  statement  shows  the  loss  to  the 
processor,  if  no  lean  meat  were  available, 
domestic  or  imported,  to  blend  with  these 
trimmings.  Obviously,  with  the  large  im¬ 
ports  allowable  under  our  requested  quota 
and  the  potential  domestic  supply  of  manu¬ 
facturing  meat,  the  necessary  lean  meat  will 
be  available.  Further,  the  consistent  levels 
in  the  price  of  hamburgers,  frankfurters  and 
luncheon  meat  and  the  present  price  of 
cattle  would  indicate  that  none  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  of  such  a  blending  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or  passed 
back  to  the  producer. 

Using  a  formula  based  on  Dr.  Harold 
Breimyer’s  study,  “Demand  and  Price  for 
Meat”,  USDA  Technical  Bulletin,  1253,  that 
a  1 -percent  increase  in  the  supply  of  beef 
has  the  effect  of  decreasing  prices  1  percent, 
the  estimated  direct  dollar  loss  to  the  U.S. 
beef  producer  for  1963  due  to  foreign  im¬ 
ports  is  $341  million.  This  estimate  is  con¬ 
servative. 

The  following  formula  gives  a  close  ap¬ 
proximation  to  losses  from  sales  sustained 


by  the  U.S.  cattle  Industry  as  a  direct  result 


of  imports; 

U.S.  beef  and  veal  production, 

1962  (million  pounds) _  16,311 

Beef  imports  (not  including 
live  animals  (million 

pounds) _ 1,445 

Total  beef  supply  (million 

pounds) - -  17,  756 

Population,  July  1,  1962 

(million) _  187 

Per  capita  supply  of  beef  and 

veal  (pounds) _  98.6 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal,  1963 

(million  pounds) _  1,  679 

Population,  July  1,  1963 

(million) -  189 

Imports  per  capita  (item  6-h 

item  7)  (pounds) _  8.9 

Percent  increase  in  per  capita 
supplies  over  1962  resulting 
from  imports  in  1963  (item 

8 h- item  5) _  9.  8 

Percent  1963  price  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  imports  in  1963 

(item  9X1.0) _  9.2 

Average  price  of  beef  cattle, 

1962  at  Chicago  (hundred¬ 
weight) -  $21.30 

Amount  1963  price  reduced 
(item  10  X  item  11)  (hun¬ 
dredweight) -  $1.96 

Total  beef  and  veal  produc¬ 
tion,  1963  (million  pounds).  17,400 

Dollar  loss  to  US.  producers 
in  1963  attributed  to  imports 
item  12  X  item  13) _ $341,040,000 


The  claim  of  the  importers  that  the  per 
capita  demand  for  manufacturing  meat  will 
continue  to  increase  materially  is  open  to 
question.  Many  economists  feel  that  as  per 
capita  income  increases,  purchases  of  the 
more  expensive  cuts  will  increase  and  the 
dietary  habits  of  low  income  groups  will  be 
upgraded.  Furthermore,  it  is  misleading  to 
assume  that  all  manufacturing  beef  bene¬ 
fits  low  income  families.  Many  of  these 
items  are  convenience  foods  and  are  quite 
expensive. 

The  importers  claim  that  imported  beef 
has  benefited  the  American  consumer.  It 
has  been  shown  that  prices  of  hamburgers, 
frankfurters,  and  luncheon  meats  have  been 
relatively  constant  during  the  heavy  years  of 
imports. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF  BEEF  INDUSTRY 

A  large  part  of  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  hearing  was  devoted  to  the  contention  of 
brokers,  packers,  processors,  and  beef  export¬ 
ing  countries  (the  importers)  that  the  U.S. 
beef  industry  consists  of  two  distinct  and  in¬ 
dependent  segments — fed  beef  consisting  of 
finished  cattle,  and  lean  beef  consisting  of 
old  breeding  stock,  discarded  as  no  longer 
useful  for  breeding  purposes.  This  latter 
category,  “lean  beef,”  the  importers  call  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  U.S.  beef  industry,  the  market 
for  which  is  insignificant  to  the  industry  as 
a  whole. 

The  American  cattleman  takes  quite  the 
opposite  view;  i.e.,  that  this  so-called  byprod¬ 
uct,  which  consists  not  only  of  older  breeding 
stock  but  also  of  two-way  cattle  and  rough 
cuts  from  fed  beef,  represents  an  integral 
part  of  the  industry  which  cannot  be  affected 
without  affecting  the  entire  industry,  and 
that  this  part  of  the  industry  yields  him  a 
substantial  portion  of  his  income  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  beef. 

Clearly,  the  prime  indicator  as  to  whether 
segments  of  an  industry  exist  independently 
of  one  another  is  the  effect  which  the  price 
of  one  has  upon  the  price  of  another.  In  the 
case  of  fed  beef  and  lean  beef  the  findings  of 
the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  USDA 
show  a  clear  interrelationship.  The  findings 


Typical  100-cow  herd — Gross  income 


April  1962 

April  1964 

Price  per 
hundred¬ 
weight 

Income 

Price  per 
hundred¬ 
weight 

Income 

15  cowsXl.OOO  pounds=  15,000  pounds . . . . 

1  bullXl,400  pounds=l,400  pounds  -  . — 

43  steersX430  pounds— 18,490  pounds  .  . . . 

28  beifersX400  pounds=ll,200  pounds . _ . 

$15. 55 
18.00 

27.60 

25.60 

$2, 332. 50 
252.00 
5, 103.  24 
2, 867.  20 

$13. 75 
19.25 

25.30 

22.30 

$2,  062.  50 
269.50 
4, 677. 97 
2,  497.  60 

10,  554.  94 

9,  507.  57 

9.9 

24.5 

24.5 
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are  that  imports  have  an  effect  not  only  on 
the  price  of  cow  beef  but  also  on  the  price  of 
choice  steers.  If  imports  in  the  year  1963 
were  rolled  back  to  the  1957  level,  choice  steer 
prices  would  have  been  $1.20  to  $1.60  hun¬ 
dredweight  higher.  These  figures  clearly  sup¬ 
port  the  contention  that  beef  is  beef  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  is  put  on  the  market.  They  fur¬ 
ther  support  the  statement  figuratively 
made  by  economists  that  beef  is  its  own  worst 
competitor. 

The  above  demonstrates  the  price  relation¬ 
ship  between  fed  beef  and  lean  beef.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  imports  on  lean  beef  which  is  directly 
competitive  with  imported  beef  is,  of  course, 
much  greater.  Imported  beef  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  more  cheaply  than  domestic 
lean  beef.  This  results  in  driving  down  the 
price  of  domestic  lean  beef,  causing  the 
American  cattleman  to  lose  money  which  he 
badly  needs  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
The  importers  contend  that  this  loss  is  insig¬ 
nificant,  when  compared  to  the  cattleman’s 
overall  income.  The  facts  reveal  that  quite 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  annual  income 
which  a  cattleman  receives  from  the  sale  of 
this  so-called  byproduct  amounts  to  approx¬ 
imately  25  percent  of  his  gross  income  from 
the  sale  of  his  beef  animals.  This  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  gross  income  table. 

The  importers  made  considerable  effort 
to  show  that  recent  imports  have  not  af¬ 
fected  domestic  lean  beef  market  prices. 
This  is  to  an  extent  true  and  for  reasons 
which  are  very  alarming  insofar  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  domestic  lean  beef  market  is 
concerned.  Very  briefly,  these  reasons  are 
that  following  a  substantial  liquidation  of 
breeding  herds  in  1957  because  of  drought, 
there  existed  a  relative  dearth  of  cows  and 
bulls  which  opened  up  a  temporary  hole  in 
the  lean  beef  market.  This  hole  was 
promptly  filled  by  the  importers  who  then 
started  on  a  program  of  expansion  designed 
virtually  to  eliminate  domestic  lean  beef.  In 
this  they  were  unwittingly  assisted  by  some 
American  cattlemen  who  were  trying  to  build 
back  their  drought-shattered  breeding  herds 
in  some  areas.  In  so  doing,  they  retained 
breeding  stock,  and  slaughter  of  this  type 
of  animal  remained  relatively  low. 

In  other  areas  other  cattlemen  were  cull¬ 
ing  their  herds  at  normal  rates  and  shipping 
them  to  market  expecting  packers  to  buy 
them  for  slaughter  as  usual.  Had  the  normal 
price  relationships  existed  for  culled  cows 
and  two-way  cattle,  and  packers  bid  normally 
for  them,  these  cattle  would  have  been  killed. 
However,  since  the  packers  did  not  kill  these 
animals  they  went  back  to  the  country  to 
swell  the  ranks  in  the  breeding  pastures  and 
feedlots.  Also  it  was  only  normal  for  the 
cattleman,  trying  to  save  himself  and  his 
family  from  bankruptcy,  to  maximize  his 
income  by  expanding  his  production.  Thus 
there  was  no  “callous  disregard”  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  desire  for  lean  meat  as  asserted  by 
Sidney  M.  Washer  of  the  Importer’s  Council. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  CAN  SUPPLY  DEFICIENCY 

The  principal  argument  of  the  beef  im¬ 
porters,  domestic  and  foreign,  is  oriented 
toward  the  claim  that  imported  lean  frozen 
beef  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the 
manufacturing  grade  of  beef  and  that  if 
there  were  no  imports  the  supply  of  ham¬ 
burgers,  frankfurters,  etc.,  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
those  products.  They  claim  prices  for  cows 
would  go  “over  the  moon”  and  this  market 
for  beef  would  be  taken  over  by  other  cheap 
protein  foods. 

This  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
American  cattle  industry  is  not  asking  for 
a  wiping  out  of  beef  imports  but  merely  a 
cutback  of  28  percent  below  the  1963  figure 
(the  highest  year)  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  average  for  1959  to  1963,  inclusive  (the 
5  highest  years) . 

The  beef  cow  population  is  at  its  alltime 
high.  The  cow  slaughter  1959-63  was  only 


about  two-thirds  that  of  the  previous  5-year 
period,  1954—58.  This  is  indicative  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  imports  on  the  domestic  industry. 

Assuming  federally  inspected  cow  slaugh¬ 
ter  in  1964  equals  the  average  for  1954-58,  it 
will  be  6.025  million  head.  Adopting  Mr. 
Gibson’s  assumption  that  75  percent  of  the 
beef  from  these  carcasses  winds  up  in  manu¬ 
facturing  meat  channels,  the  manufacturing 
meat  so  produced  domestically  will  be  2.25 
billion  pounds.  The  actual  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  from  federally  inspected  cow  slaugh¬ 
ter  in  1963  was  1.59  billion  pounds.  There¬ 
fore,  a  return  in  1964  to  more  normal  domes¬ 
tic  cow  slaughter  will  increase  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  manufacturing  meat  by  660  mil¬ 
lion  pounds. 

The  28  percent  decrease  in  imported  beef 
asked  for  by  the  cattlemen  would  reduce 
the  1964  imports  470  million  pounds  below 
the  1963  level.  These  figures  are  enough 
to  show  conclusively  the  ability  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  to  fill  the  gap.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  660-million- 
pound  figure  does  not  include  the  other  do¬ 
mestic  sources  of  manufacturing  meat — non- 
federally  inspected  cow  slaughter,  two-way 
cattle,  fed  beef  and  bulls. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  brief 
to  review  the  lengthy  testimony  on  this 
phase  of  the  case.  Cattlemen  faced  with 
the  economic  realities  of  the  situation  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  falling  off  of  production  of  beef 
of  this  grade  was  caused  by  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  imports  which  killed  the  domestic  slaugh¬ 
ter  market  for  the  cows  and  two-way  cattle, 
and  that  packers’  orders  for  these  animals 
had  become  few  and  far  between. 

The  four  economic  experts  for  the  im¬ 
porters  all  testified  that  the  complete,  sub¬ 
stantial  or  “great”  elimination  of  the  im¬ 
ports  would  create  a  gap  that  could  not  be 
filled  domestically,  which  would  create 
shortages  and  substantially  raise  the  cost 
of  manufactured  meat  to  the  consumer. 
However,  none  of  these  experts  was  able  to 
testify  that  a  cutback  of  imports  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  1959-63  period  would  have  such 
effect. 

Glen  Allen  in  his  statement  confines  his 
predictions  of  increased  prices  and  decreased 
consumption  to  an  “elimination”  of  imports 
and  to  the  substitution  of  “all  or  a  major 
portion  of  beef  imports  with  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.” 

Marvin  Gibson  stated,  in  substance,  a  cut¬ 
back  of  imports  to  the  1959-63  average  could 
be  filled  domestically.  He  doesn’t  believe 
the  cattlemen  will  do  it,  but  “if  you  do,  you 
have  solved  your  problem.”  The  gap  con¬ 
templated  by  the  additional  voluntary  cut¬ 
backs  for  1964  will  either  be  supplied  “by 
the  domestic  market  or  the  prices  will  go,  up 
to  where  you  will  discourage  consumption.” 
There  will  be  much  more  of  a  market  for 
slaughter  cows  if  there  is  a  diminution  of 
imports. 

Mrs.  Doris  D.  Nichols,  representing  New 
Zealand  and  Ireland,  in  her  written  state¬ 
ment  made  the  claim  that  certain  detrimen¬ 
tal  effects  would  be  felt  by  manufacturers 
and  the  consuming  public  if  imports  were 
greatly  reduced.  Asked  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion  what  percentage  of  reduction  would  be 
great  enough,  she  was  unable  to  answer  and 
begged  the  question  by  stating  it  would 
have  to  be  great  enough  to  cause  the  effects 
described. 

Mrs.  Nichols  further  stated  prices  of  ham¬ 
burger  would  not  increase  “if  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  can  step  in  and  take  care  of  it,” 
and  that  prices  will  go  up  in  1964  “unless 
there  is  a  sudden  increase  in  the  domestic 
production  of  the  kind  of  meat  that  is  im¬ 
ported.” 

Dr.  Harold  P.  Breimyer,  also  representing 
New  Zealand,  made  the  following  statements 
in  substance  on  cross-examination: 

Sales  for  manufacturing  meat  are  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  cattleman’s  income. 


“The  cow  slaughter  has  been  below  normal 
and,  therefore,  is  expected  to  increase.”  The 
cows  (necessary  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  a 
cutback  in  imports)  are  in  the  herds.  He 
cannot  estimate  to  what  extent  cow  slaugh¬ 
ter  will  increase,  but  “every  prospect  is  that 
it  will  increase.” 

UNITED  STATES  MOST  IMPORTANT  MARKET 

Uncontradicted  evidence  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Commission  demonstrating  that 
at  the  present  time  the  countries  exporting 
the  largest  amount  of  beef  and  veal  have 
channeled  the  bulk  of  these  products  into 
the  United  States.  In  1963  Australia  ex¬ 
ported  85  percent  of  its  beef  to  the  United 
States,  New  Zealand  over  90  percent,  and  Ire¬ 
land  50  percent.  These  countries  are  aware 
that  the  cattle  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  in  serious  straits,  as  evidenced  by  the 
quota  agreements  entered  into  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  It  has  been  alleged 
by  these  countries  that  these  agreements 
were  entered  into  not  because  they  felt  that 
the  American  cattleman’s  problem  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  imports,  but  only  because  they  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  American  cattleman  was  in 
difficult  straits  for  entirely  different  reasons 
and  that  it  was  their  desire  to  cooperate  with 
him.  However,  American  cattlemen  feel  that 
these  agreements  are  of  little  help  and  rep¬ 
resent  small  sacrifice  to  the  signatory  coun¬ 
tries. 

Recognizing  that  the  agreements  do  not 
give  the  relief  requested  by  the  American  cat¬ 
tlemen,  the  signatory  countries  went  to  con¬ 
siderable  lengths  at  the  hearings  to  create 
the  impression  that  exports  from  their  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States  in  the  future 
would  fall  considerably  below  the  amounts 
allowable  under  those  agreements.  Evidence 
was  introduced  that  these  countries  are  vig¬ 
orously  attempting  to  obtain  new  markets 
and  to  expand  present  markets  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Mr.  Mitchell,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Australian  Meat  Board,  stated  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  a  very  strong  demand  due  to 
shortage  of  supply  for  beef  was  developing 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  European 
Continent  with  the  result  that  the  Austral¬ 
ian  Meat  Board,  after  a  survey  of  the 
situation,  felt  that  during  1964  their  exports 
to  the  United  States  would  be  25  percent 
less  than  in  1963.  Neither  Mr.  Mitchell  nor 
J.  L.  Shute,  chairman  of  the  Australian 
Meat  Board,  testified  that  Australia  has  any 
firm  agreements  with  any  country  or  coun¬ 
tries  whereby  Australia  can  export  to  them 
25  percent  of  the  meat  it  has  previously  been 
exporting  to  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  New  Zealand,  the  record 
is  filled  with  the  same  type  of  optimistic 
generalities  concerning  the  efforts  being 
made  to  open  up  new  beef  markets  in  oth¬ 
er  countries.  Similarly,  nothing  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  indicates  that  any  concrete  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  other  countries 
which  would  insure  New  Zealand  a  market 
to  which  it  could  ship  quantities  of  beef 
significantly  reducing  the  amount  now  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

[Before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  No.  44] 
Brief  Submitted  on  Behalf  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Cattlemen’s  Association 

In  the  matter  of  Beef  and  Beef  Products 
under  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

On  November  20,  1963,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  directing  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commisson  to 
conduct  an  investigation,  in  accordance  with 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  of  the 
conditions  of  competition  in  the  United 
States  between  beef  and  beef  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
A  public  hearing  was  ordered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  November  26,  and  was  held  on 
April  28,  29,  30,  and  May  1,  5,  6,  1964. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
talk  about  reciprocal  trade.  Where  is 
the  reciprocity?  There  is  none  in  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  this.  That  is  the  kind  of 
discrimination  to  which  the  American 
consumer  and  the  American  producer 
have  been  subjected  for  many  years,  with 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  White  House. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  step 
up  to  the  line  and  fulfill  its  legislative 
duty. 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  here  and  vote 
to  liquidate  the  legitimate  rights  and 
interests  of  American  agriculture.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  farmers,  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  businessmen  of  the 
country  to  put  Congress  on  the  spot. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  about  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  political  expediency — the  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  had  better  wait  until  the 
election  is  over.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  action  before  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
take  the  legislative  steps  necessary  to 
protect  the  economic  interests  of  the 
American  people  first.  The  Mansfield 
bill  will  make  a  contribution  to  that  end. 
The  Hruska  amendment,  if  offered,  will 
make  a  contribution  to  it. 

But  I  will  not  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
vote  to  give  away  the  economic  interest 
and  rights  of  the  American  people  on 
the  basis  of  any  such  unsound  argument 
to  the  effect  that  we  might  lose  some 
friends  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  elsewhere. 
Those  countries  have  demonstrated  by 
one  discriminatory  act  after  another 
against  the  best  economic  interests  of 
the  American  people,  that  they  are  not 
economic  friends.  They  seek  only  to 
exploit  us  and  take  advantage  of  us. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
solemn  trust  to  proceed  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  protect  the  economic 
interests  of  the  American  people  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  H.R.  1839  to  limit  imports  of 
beef  and  veal. 

Recent  information  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  U.S. 
imports  of  beef  and  veal  through  April 
of  this  year  are  11  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  Moreover,  the  Department  is  cur¬ 
rently  predicting  that  total  1964  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  veal  might  be  as  much 
as  a  quarter  below  the  heavy  shipments 
of  last  year. 

Choice  cattle  prices  in  Chicago  for  the 
past  2  weeks  have  held  at  around  $25  a 
hundred,  and  prices  in  the  past  month 
have  strengthened  appreciably.  Farm 
spokesman  are  predicting  a  further  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  beef  prices  in  the  com¬ 
ing  weeks. 

From  this  one  might  infer  that  cattle¬ 
men  are  “over  the  hump’’ — that  the 
Government’s  agreements  with  leading 
beef  export  countries  have  succeeded  in 


restoring  a  degree  of  stability  to  the 
domestic  livestock  industry.  One  might 
infer,  too,  that  the  Senate  is  wasting 
its  time  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
H.R.  1839  which  would  limit  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  to  1959-63  average 
levels. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  what  looks 
like  a  rosy  picture — cattlemen  are  not  by 
a  long  shot  in  a  comfortable  situation. 

Last  month  was  the  first  month  when 
prices  have  recovered  anywhere  near 
1963  levels;  May  average  prices  for 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  were  only  $20.52 
per  hundred — 9  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  Choice 
steer  prices  were  almost  13  percent  below 
the  first  quarter  a  year  ago. 

It  is  true  that  the  import  situation  has 
shown  some  improvement — imports  are 
down  at  the  present  time.  But  have  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  cut  back  shipments  to  im¬ 
prove  their  image  in  the  eyes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cattlemen?  Are  they  “over -honor¬ 
ing”  the  agreements  to  reduce  shipments 
to  1962-63  levels?  There  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  cattlemen  are  being  given 
a  breather  from  heavy  imports  simply 
because  the  demand  for  beef  in  Europe 
has  risen  in  the  past  few  months. 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef  is  cur¬ 
rently  filling  a  demand  which  has  been 
traditionally  supplied  by  Argentina,  and 
that  country  is,  at  the  moment,  “out”’ 
of  the  market. 

Argentina’s  cattlemen  are  currently 
paying  the  price  for  a  series  of  ill-con¬ 
sidered  government  actions,  as  well  as 
last  year’s  severe  drought,  which  brought 
that  country  to  its  present  unhappy  con¬ 
dition.  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in 
Argentina  are  at  present  “beefless”  days, 
and  fish  is  being  pushed. 

So  this  Argentina  disaster — not  the 
agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land — has  given  our  cattlemen  a  tem¬ 
porary  breather.  I  say  “temporary” 
breather  because,  sooner  or  later,  the 
cattle  industry  in  Argentina  will  recover, 
and  her  cattlemen  will  be  in  a  position 
to  recapture  their  European  markets. 

American  cattlemen  still  have  about 
as  many  cattle  on  feed  as  a  year  ago. 
Fortunately,  pasture  conditions  have 
been  favorable,  and  this  has  allowed 
cattlemen  some  discretion  in  marketing 
their  cattle.  But  what  would  be  the 
situation  if  widespread  drought  afflicted 
our  major  feeding  areas?  Farmers  then 
would  be  forced  to  resort  to  heavy  mar¬ 
ketings,  and  the  very  temporary  recent 
gains  would  be  wiped  out. 

Our  cattlemen  tread  a  razor’s  edge, 
and  such  a  disaster  would  have  a  terrible 
impact  on  the  whole  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

Senator  Mansfield’s  amendment  to 
limit  imports  of  beef  to  the  more  realistic 
level  which  prevailed  in  1959-63  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  to  assure  cattlemen 
that  we  have  not  abandoned  them. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  past 
year  about  the  public  interest  and  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  that  we  must  leave  our  doors 
wide  open  to  satisfy  possible  criticism 
from  abroad,  and  require  our  livestock 
industry  to  absorb  all  of  the  shock  which 
our  open  trade  policy  requires  of  the 
domestic  economy. 


July  28 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  Senator 
Mansfield’s  amendment;  the  livestock 
industry  supports  it,  large  numbers  of 
Members  of  Congress  favor  it,  and  equity 
demands  it. 

We  who  represent  woolgrowing  or 
wool-processing  States  have  seriously 
considered  asking  that  wool  textiles  be 
added  to  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
After  some  thought,  we  have  decided  not 
to  press  that  action  at  this  time.  The 
administration  has  given  every  evidence 
of  understanding  the  extent  to  which 
wool  textile  imports  are  hurting  the  do¬ 
mestic  wool  industry,  and  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  to  provide  some  relief.  We  want  to 
give  the  administration  a  free  hand  to 
do  whatever  can  be  done  through  ad¬ 
ministrative  action.  But  many  of  us  do 
feel  that  if  some  of  the  burden  of  heavy 
imports  cannot  be  lifted  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  wool  industry,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  seek  legislative  relief  at  a  later  date. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  probably  shall  not 
take  all  of  the  5  minutes,  but  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  things  about  the  importance  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Among  other  things,  the  entire  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  has  recognized  this  situation, 
because  action  is  recommended  to  curb 
disruptive  beef  imports  in  section  3  of 
the  1964  Republican  platform,  to  substi¬ 
tute  meaningful  safeguards  against  ir¬ 
reparable  injury  to  any  domestic  indus¬ 
try  by  disruptive  surges  of  imports,  as  in 
the  case  of  beef.  It  mentions  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

I  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  that  we  have  had  one  problem 
after  another  with  imports,  when  for¬ 
eign  countries  have  been  holding  meth¬ 
ods  of  keeping  American  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  out  of  their  markets,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  State  Department  has 
been  allowing  foreign  imports  to  flood 
our  markets. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  on  the  Mansfield  bill — 
and  my  remarks  will,  of  course,  apply 
as  much  to  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
which  is  presented  to  us  as  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  Mansfield  or  Hruska  bill — I  pointed 
out  that  the  potential  damage  to  Colo¬ 
rado  alone,  this  year,  from  the  drop  in 
prices  in  the  livestock  industry,  will  be 
between  $20  and  $30  million;  and  if  we 
parlay  this  into  a  national  impact  on 
the  economy,  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$2  to  $3  billion  in  loss  to  this  country 
in  terms  of  economic  growth. 

There  is  no  point  whatsoever  in  letting 
pass  the  State  Department  action  which 
has  done  nothing  to  assist  the  problem 
which,  by  establishing  imports  at  a  very 
high  level,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  situation  in  which  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  finds  itself. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  and  I  believe 
quite  clearly,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
that  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Finance 
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Committee,  or  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  would  not  entirely  eliminate 
foreign  imports. 

Opponents  of  this  type  of  bill  say, 
“Why  do  you  want  to  eliminate  im¬ 
ports?” 

We  do  not  wish  to  eliminate  them  at 
all.  We  wish  to  establish  them  at  a 
reasonable  level,  so  that  they  will  not 
disrupt  our  domestic  industry. 

It  does  not  profit  the  United  States  or 
other  countries,  to  have  them  economic 
condition  downgraded  by  virtue  of  im¬ 
ports  from  other  countries.  The  econo¬ 
mic  condition  of  the  United  States  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  free  world’s 
economic  basis  for  its  fight  against 
communism. 

So  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  down¬ 
grade  a  leading  country,  in  order  to  allow 
a  few  more  imports  to  some  of  the  other 
free  world  countries. 

I  might  feel  a  little  differently  if  I 
thought  that  New  Zealand  or  Australia 
would  be  substantially  damaged  in  any 
way  whatsoever  by  the  proposed  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  would  be  affected  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

They  have  the  opportunity  to  market 
in  the  Common  Market,  and  in  England, 
as  they  have  been  doing  in  the  past ;  and 
they  would  still  be  entitled,  under  this 
bill,  to  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
entire  U.S.  domestic  production.  So  we 
are  not  doing  a  substantial  amount  of 
damage  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
Ireland. 

It  is  only  fair  to  bring  out  at  this 
point,  as  we  did  in  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  the  so-called  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  between  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  which  should  be  brought  to  light. 

I  have  no  documentary  proof  of  this, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  those  in  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  by  those 
in  the  industry,  that  one  of  the  assur¬ 
ances  we  gave  to  England  at  the  time 
England  was  trying  to  get  into  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  we  were  urging  that  she 
do  so,  was  that  any  adverse  effect  this 
move  might  have  on  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  would  be  picked  up  by  this 
country  by  permitting  increased  imports 
within  our  boundaries. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  agreement 
which  was  reached,  which  goes  as  high 
as  11  percent,  on  the  entire  domestic 
beef  industry,  was  a  follow-through  of 
that  agreement,  even  though  England 
never  got  into  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Inouye  in  the 
chair) ,  this  seems  to  be  a  strange  and 
difficult  way  for  us  to  try  to  propound 
foreign  policy  of  that  nature,  by  creating 
damage  to  our  own  domestic  industry 
without  saying  anything  about  it  pub¬ 
licly. 

It  is  time  again,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated,  for  the 
Senate  to  take  control  over  what  is  given 
to  us  within  the  Constitution,  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  best  we  can  maintain  our  own 
industries  and  adjust  our  quotas  and 
tariffs  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  present  possibilities  is  that  of  low¬ 
ering  tariffs  on  livestock  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
tariffs  in  the  present  Geneva  round  of 
conferences,  so  far  as  the  small  amount 
of  tariffs  that  we  now  impose  is  con¬ 
cerned,  could  be  cut  in  half  by  the  nego¬ 
tiating  team  in  Geneva. 

If  this  should  happen,  coupled  with  the 
import  quotas  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  foisted  on  the  American  public 
and  the  livestock  industry,  the  livestock 
industry  would  be  hurt  even  worse  than 
it  is  now. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate — the  House 
concurring,  I  trust — to  take  action  to  try 
to  establish  a  reasonable  and  sound  basis 
upon  which  foreign  imports  will  not  flood 
the  American  market  to  the  further  det¬ 
riment  of  the  livestock  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  preface  my  remarks  by  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin]  with  respect  to  the 
question  which  confronts  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  forthright  and  forceful  way  they 
have  presented  a  picture  which  is  un¬ 
assailable. 

From  the  report  submitted  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  I  should  like  to  read  some  re¬ 
marks  into  the  Record,  because  they  are 
of  prime  importance  to  the  discussion 
we  have  had  in  the  Senate  today. 

They  appear  on  page  2  of  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  increasing  volume  of  imports  of  beef 
over  the  period  1956-63  is  illustrated  by 
table  1.  This  table  indicates  that  imports 
of  beef  increased  from  200  million  pounds 
(carcass  weight)  in  1956  to  1.7  billion  pounds 
in  1963.  During  the  same  period  consump¬ 
tion  of  beef  increased  from  15.7  billion 
pounds  to  18.6  billion  pounds  or  by  3  bil¬ 
lion  pounds.  Thus,  foreign  beef  accounted 
for  one-half  of  the  total  increased  domestic 
use  of  beef  over  the  8-year  period  1956-63. 

The  report,  on  page  5,  continues: 

This  price  data  strongly  suggests  that  im¬ 
ported  meat  has  played  an  important  part  in 
creating  the  distressed  market  conditions  in 
the  cattle  industry. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point: 

The  pressures  on  domestic  prices  of  low- 
priced,  foreign-imported  beef  discourages 
sale  of  domestic  livestock  and  encourages 
their  return  to  the  range  where  they  pro¬ 
duce  new  calves  and  add  more  weight,  thus 
intensifying  the  problems  confronting  the 
American  cattlemen. 

Although  it  was  advised  that  imports  of 
beef  in  the  future  would  be  restricted  by 
voluntary  agreements  with  major  exporting 


countries,  the  committee  is  concerned  that 
these  voluntary  limitations  in  large  part  re¬ 
flect  the  more  favorable  markets  for  beef  in 
Europe,  and  that  if  the  present  market  con¬ 
ditions  there  should  deteriorate,  we  will  be 
faced  with  even  greater  distress  in  our  live¬ 
stock  industries  than  is  apparent  now. 

On  the  basis  of  information  presented  to 
the  committee  and  data  contained  in  the 
Tariff  Commission  report,  your  committee 
has  concluded  that  beef  imports  have  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  to  the  depressed  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry  and  that  remedial 
legislation  is  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  today  will  be  the  third 
time  during  the  88th  Congress  that  the 
Senate  has  had  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
legislation  which  would  curb  the  exces¬ 
sive  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  imports 
which  are  causing  so  much  damage  to 
our  livestock  producers.  I  hope  that  the 
old  saying,  “the  third  time  is  a  charm” 
will  have  real  meaning  after  this  vote. 

The  drastic  and  crippling  damage  done 
to  our  cattlemen  by  the  beef  imports  does 
not  need  to  be  restated.  The  foreign  im¬ 
ports  have  been  extremely  detrimental  to 
our  economy.  The  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  has  shown  its  wisdom  in  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  fact  and  has  favorably 
recommended  corrective  legislation 
which  would  restrict  imports  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  imports  for 
the  years  1959  through  1963. 

In  January  1963  I  proposed  legislation, 
S.  557,  which  would  set  a  quota  on  im¬ 
ports  equal  to  the  average  imports  for 
the  years  1958-62.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  was  ignored  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  time  and  time  again.  In  fact, 
every  conceivable  roadblock  was  thrown 
up  in  an  attempt  to  halt  this  type  of  leg¬ 
islation. 

However,  on  May  15,  1963,  I  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  administration’s 
Feed  Grain  Act,  my  bill  S.  557.  On  al¬ 
most  a  party  line  vote  my  proposal  was 
rejected,  31-58,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
1962  imports  were  up  41  percent  over 
1961  beef  imports  and  were  taking  about 
10  percent  of  our  domestic  market. 

After  that  the  situation  worsened. 
Cattle  prices  went  down  and  imports 
went  up.  I  made  several  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  an  attempt  to  show  the 
folly  of  the  present  administration’s  pol¬ 
icy  toward  free  trade  and  the  affect  it 
would  have  on  the  livestock  industry. 
On  two  different  occasions,  I  appeared 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  tariffs  on  beef,  beef  products, 
wool,  lamb,  and  mutton  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  the  present  administration  is 
proposing. 

This  administration  has  been  totally 
irresponsible  in  meeting  the  problems 
created  by  beef  imports.  As  late  as  No¬ 
vember  2,  1963,  Secretary  Freeman  said: 

At  this  time,  I  would  say  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  beef  imports,  according 
to  our  most  careful  calculations,  are  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  beef  prices  to  any  significant 
degree. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
Hodges,  in  January  of  this  year,  when 
asked  about  beef  imports  stated: 

I  do  not  think  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

He  then  went  on  to  make  his  famous 
statement  that  if  the  cattlemen  and  the 
livestock  people  of  America  would  quit 
“whining”  they  would  be  better  off. 
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Whining  is  foreign  to  the  rugged  live¬ 
stock  men  of  the  West.  They  resent  the 
implication,  as  do  I. 

It  was  not  until  January  of  1964  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  even  ad¬ 
mitted  that  beef  imports  were  affecting 
our  domestic  cattle  prices.  On  January 
16,  1964,  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  held 
a  briefing  for  Members  of  Congress  on 
beef  imports.  I  attended  that  meeting 
and  was  shocked  at  the  way  the  Secre¬ 
tary  tried  to  cover  up  the  problem  with 
glittering  generalities.  The  Secretary 
presented  no  plan  for  curbing  the  beef 
imports  and,  in  fact,  angrily  demanded 
that  no  legislation  be  passed  which 
would  give  protection  to  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry. 

That  meeting  with  Secretary  Freeman 
was  typical  of  the  many  smokescreens 
that  have  been  sent  up  by  this  adminis¬ 
tration  in  its  attempts  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  import  problem  which  is 
causing  us  so  much  damage.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  if  the  President  would 
use  his  authority,  legislation  would  not 
have  to  be  passed  to  bring  relief  to  the 
cattlemen.  He  seems  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  that  he  might  hurt  the  feelings  of 
some  foreigners  than  he  is  about  helping 
a  domestic  industry.  We  have  seen  the 
smokescreen  go  up.  We  have  seen  the 
diversionary  tactics.  But  we  have  not 
seen  any  action  because  the  Democrats 
who  control  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Congress  refuse 
to  give  us  the  protection  we  so  desper¬ 
ately  need. 

The  President  is  now  becoming  some¬ 
what  concerned  about  the  cattle  market 
because  it  has  such  a  terrific  impact 
upon  our  total  economy.  He  has  now 
supported  a  study  of  the  chainstores  to 
see  if  there  are  any  abuses.  That  is  all 
well  and  good,  but  the  study  is  not  to  be 
filed  until  July  1966.  We  need  help  to¬ 
day — right  now. 

The  administration,  in  its  attempt  to 
establish  a  free  trade  policy,  has  sent  up 
smokescreen  after  smokescreen  so  that 
the  American  people  will  not  realize  the 
real  effect  such  a  policy  will  have  on  our 
economy. 

On  February  17,  1964  the  Democratic 
administration  announced  an  agreement 
with  the  countries  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Since  that  time,  agreements 
have  also  been  made  with  Ireland  and 
Mexico.  These  agreements  are  most 
devastating.  They  guarantee  a  market 
for  those  foreign  countries  at  a  level 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  1962-63  im¬ 
ports.  Imports  for  these  2  years 
reached  an  alltime  high.  The  agree¬ 
ments  establish  imports  at  a  level  which 
heretofore  have  brought  great  injury  to 
our  livestockmen  and  they  provide  that 
the  rate  of  imports  shall  increase  as  con¬ 
sumption  goes  up. 

The  agreements  were  made  on  three 
conditions : 

First.  That  the  foreign  countries’  rela¬ 
tive  position  in  the  American  market  not 
be  changed. 

Second.  That  there  be  no  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  would  restrict  their  imports. 

Think  of  it.  An  agreement  provides 
that  no  legislation  be  passed.  That  is 
an  agreement  not  joined  in  by  any  Mem¬ 


bers  of  this  body  or  of  the  other  House  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  agreement  only  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  that  there  be  no 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  which 
would  restrict  imports. 

The  third  condition  was  that  the 
United  States  reaffirm  its  free  trade 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962. 

These  agreements  do  not  call  for  a 
rollback  in  imports;  they  surrender  our 
interests  to  the  foreign  countries. 

In  March  of  1964  several  of  us  joined 
in  supporting  another  attempt  to  curb 
beef  imports.  Senator  Hruska  spear¬ 
headed  the  drive  to  amend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1964  so  that  beef  imports 
would  be  restricted  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  average  imports  for  1958-62. 

This  amendment  was  discussed  for 
several  days  and  an  excellent  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  need  for  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation.  Because  of  the  real  need  for  this 
type  of  a  law,  the  amendment  received 
great  support  until  the  White  House 
moved  in  and  applied  the  pressure.  The 
Democrats  were  once  again  successful 
in  defeating  another  attempt  to  bring 
some  protection  and  relief  to  a  domestic 
industry.  The  vote  was  46-44  against  us, 
after  some  votes  were  changed. 

Because  the  Democrats  defeated  the 
Hraska  amendment,  the  western  cattle¬ 
men  were  fighting  mad  and  they  let  their 
feelings  be  known.  It  was  then  that  the 
democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate  per¬ 
mitted  hearings  on  this  needed 
legislation. 

Hearings  were  held  and  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  has  reported  a  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  hear  a  lot  about  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission’s  report  on  “Beef 
and  Beef  Products.”  Some  Members  of 
this  body  even  suggest  that  we  could 
not  consider  legislation  until  that  report 
was  filed.  But,  let  us  set  the  record 
straight.  That  report  makes  no  recom¬ 
mendation  and  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  would  make 
a  recommendation.  The  report  only 
presents  the  facts  as  they  exist  and  have 
existed.  The  j^port  sheds  little  new  light 
on  the  subject  matter.  The  need  for 
legislation  today  is  great,  just  as  it  was 
18  months  ago  when  I  first  started  ask¬ 
ing  for  restrictive  legislation'. 

The  Democrat  administration  has 
done  everything  conceivable  to  hide  the 
facts  from  the  American  people.  I  gave 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  entitled 
“Political  Smokescreen  on  Livestock  Im¬ 
ports,”  which  pointed  out  some  of  the 
tactics  used  by  this  administration  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  from  the  real  problem. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  an  inter¬ 
esting  device  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  another  attempt  to  cover 
up  the  facts.  The  incident  reminds  me 
of  the  old  saying  “figures  don’t  lie,  but 
liars  figure.” 

For  many  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  measured  the  quantity 
of  meat  imports  by  the  number  of  pounds 
of  meat  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
an  accurate  figure  because  it  properly 
reflects  the  quantity  of  meat  released 
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into  our  markets  and  thus  placed  in  com¬ 
petition  with  domestically  produced  live¬ 
stock.  Imported  meat  that  does  not  pass 
inspection,  of  course,  cannot  be  sold  and 
thus  has  no  affect  upon  our  economy. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  meas¬ 
ures  meat  imports  by  the  number  of 
pounds  shipped  to  this  country  whether 
it  is  spoiled,  placed  in  a  warehouse,  or 
inspected  and  sold.  If  large  quantities 
of  meat  are  shipped  to  this  country  and 
placed  in  a  warehouse,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  tallies  it  as  imported  meat. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  does  not  report  it  as  imported 
meat  until  it  is  inspected  and  ready  for 
marketing. 

It  does  not  take  much  of  an  economist 
to  see  that  imported  meat,  which  is 
stored  and  not  sold,  does  not  affect  the 
price  in  the  marketplace  but  that  im¬ 
ported  meat  which  is  inspected  and  sold 
does  swell  the  supply  of  meat  and  thus 
forces  the  price  down. 

Because  such  large  quantities  of  beef 
were  shipped  into  the  United  States  in 
1963,  the  1964  shipments  are  relatively 
smaller.  Consequently,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  that  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1964  beef  imports  are  down 
11  percent. 

Since  we  received  so  many  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  foreign  beef  in  1963,  portions 
of  it  went  into  storage  to  wait  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  USD  A.  That  meat  is  now 
being  inspected  along  with  the  new  ship¬ 
ments  and  the  USD  A  Meat  Inspection 
Division  reports  that  meat  imports  for 
the  first  4  months  of  1964  are  up  26  per¬ 
cent  of  the  first  4  months  of  1963.  This 
is  the  significant  figure  because  it  reflects 
the  amount  of  meat  which  goes  to  the 
marketplace  and  competes  with  our  live¬ 
stock  products  for  the  American  dollar. 

Because  the  responsive  and  meaning¬ 
ful  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  dramatize  the  seriousness  of  the 
import  problem  and  the  ineptness  of  this 
Democratic  administration,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  directed  his  De¬ 
partment  to  use  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  figures. 

In  spite  of  what  this  administration 
may  say  the  facts  are  that  imports  are 
flooding  our  markets  and  driving  our 
prices  down. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
for  many  months  for  legislation  which 
will  curb  the  beef  imports  are  heartened 
by  the  Senate  Finance’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
bill  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  is 
law  and  gives  us  the  assistance  we  need. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  this  leg¬ 
islation,  the  States  and  municipalities 
will  continue  to  pass  laws  as  they  have 
done  in  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  other  States,  which  restrict  the  sale 
of  imported  meat.  These  laws  are  being 
adopted  by  the  local  governments  as  a 
protective  measure  because  those  people 
realize  the  extremely  detrimental  effect 
beef  imports  are  having  upon  their  econ¬ 
omies. 

Let  me  warn  the  supporters  of  this 
legislation  that  this  bill  will  probably  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  so  that  some  of 
those  who  are  up  for  reelection  can  go 
back  to  the  West  and  brag  how  success¬ 
ful  they  were  in  steering  through  the 
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Senate  a  beef  import  bill.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  will  then  try  to  bury  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  must 
remember  that  this  Democrat  adminis¬ 
tration  has  done  everything  in  its  power 
to  kill  this  legislation  and  I  am  convinced 
it  will  make  every  effort  to  get  one  of  the 
committees  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  sit  on  the  bill.  Because  President 
Johnson  so  strongly  opposes  this  type  of 
legislation,  which  would  bring  relief  to 
the  cattle  industry,  he  will  veto  the  bill 
if  passed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  said,  let  the  President  veto  the 
bill  and  suffer  the  consequences. 

I  think  we  must  give  him  that  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Time  is  running  out  if  this  bill  is  to 
become  law  during  this  Congress.  Great 
pressures  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Democrats  who  control  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute. 

I  assure  Senators  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Members  of  Congress  will  give  this 
measure  their  full  support  when  it  is 
properly  amended. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate,  after 
many  attempts  and  failures,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  support  this  legislation, 
which  will  give  the  needed  protection 
and  relief  to  our  domestic  livestock  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  associ¬ 
ate  myself  with  his  remarks  on  the 
textile  situation. 

I  intend  to  support  the  committee 
amendment  imposing  reasonable  quotas 
on  beef  imports. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Congress  has 
finally  decided  to  act  to  assure  American 
businessmen,  and  American  workers,  that 
their  Government  is  not  only  concerned 
about  foreign  competition  which  is 
literally  killing  American  businesses,  but 
that  the  Government  is  willing  to  act  on 
this  concern. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  not  a 
major,  or  even  a  minor,  producer  of  beef, 
lamb,  or  mutton.  And  yet  we  gladly 
join  with  our  sister  States  to  support  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  because  it  is 
directed  at  one  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  represents  the  greatest  threat  to 
New  Hampshire  business  at  the  present 
time,  the  problem  of  jobs  lost  and  busi¬ 
nesses  suffering  under  a  veritable  flood  of 
foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  be¬ 
cause  I  believed  that  expansion  of  our 
Nation’s  foreign  trade  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
hope  of  President  Kennedy  that  due  at¬ 
tention  would  be  paid  to  the  problems 
facing  domestic  textile  and  shoe  pro¬ 
ducers.  But  the  domestic  shoe  and  tex¬ 
tile  situation  has  grown  worse. 


The  textile  industry  is  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  importance  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  There  are  132  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  16  percent  of  our  manufacturing 
labor  force. 

To  illustrate  the  plight  which  our  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  find  themselves  in,  I 
would  like  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
insert  letters  from  the  manufacturers 
and  workers  themselves.  These  letters, 
far  more  eloguent  than  any  speech 
which  I  could  make  here,  testify  to  the 
urgent  need  for  action,  now,  to  protect 
us  from  the  flood  of  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  nine  letters,  telegrams,  and  state¬ 
ments  bearing  on  the  business  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters, 
telegrams  and  statements  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

,  Troy,  N.H., 

October  14, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Why  is  action  not  being  taken  to  control 
imports  of  woolen  fabrics  as  promised  as  long 
ago  as  1960  by  President  Kennedy  and  others 
in  the  administration?  Distressed  con¬ 
ditions  exist  in  the  woolen  industry  at  least 
partly  caused  by  foreign  imports  which  have 
reached  the  astounding  level  of  23  percent  of 
domestic  production  during  the  12  months 
ending  March  30,  1963,  while  imports  have 
been  rising  Troy  Mills  order  backlog  on 
woolen  type  fabrics  has  progressively  wor¬ 
sened  resulting  in  curtailment  of  operations 
and  layoff  of  workers.  Unemployment  in  our 
woven  fabrics  division  has  reached  50  per¬ 
cent  thus  adding  about  90  people  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Unless  wise  controls  is 
exercised  by  our  Government  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  invest  in  new  and  better  machines 
and  equipment  so  necessary  for  maintaining 
employment  in  the  future. 

P.  Fuller  Ripley, 
President,  Troy  Mills. 

Keene,  N.H. 

October  29, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  members  of  local  16050,  TWUA,  400 
strong,  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  position 
of  the  president  of  Troy  Mills,  Mr.  F.  Puller 
Ripley,  regarding  woolen  imports  as  per  his 
telegram  sent  to  you  recently.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  present  situation  that  exists  in  the  textile 
industry  today,  especially  in  regard  to  these 
woolen  imports,  as  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  area  as  regards  textiles  is  nearing 
a  critical  stage. 

Edmund  B.  LaGrenade, 

President. 

John  O’Brien, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Local  1560. 


A.  G.  Dewey  Co., 
Enfield,  N.H.,  August  30, 1963. 
Senator  Tom  McIntyre, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  26. 

The  situation  with  most  of  us  has  been 
steadily  deteriorating.  Normally  and  histori¬ 
cally,  our  busiest  period  has  always  been 
during  the  period  of  April  through  Septem¬ 
ber  when  we  are  making  fabrics  for  fall 
consumption.  In  the  30  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  textile  business,  this  has  been 
the  worst  fall  season  I  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced. 


New  orders  booked  since  late  in  May  up 
to  the  current  time  have  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  what  we  are  capable 
of  producing.  We  did  have  a  small  backlog 
of  orders  in  May  which  were  to  be  delivered 
during  June,  July,  and  August  so  fortunate¬ 
ly,  we  were  able  to  run  reasonably  full  until 
about  the  first  of  August.  Since  then,  we 
have  been  staggering  and  limping. 

Our  order  position  finally  caught  up  with 
us  and  we  have  run  3  days  this  week  and  are 
going  to  stay  shut  down  until  next  week  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  open  again  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9.  We  have  no  assurance  of  being  able 
to  continue  production  after  that  date,  but 
are  existing  on  a  hope  and  a  prayer  that  we 
will. 

I  cannot  blame  this  entirely  on  foreign 
imports  but  certainly  I  can  blame  a  large 
part  of  this  on  foreign  imports.  All  you  have 
to  do  to  convince  yourself  of  this  is  to  go 
into  a  store  like  Campion’s  in  Hanover.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  winter  coats  and  Jackets 
carry  the  “Made  in  Germany”  or  “Made  in 
Italy”  label.  It  is  a  disgusting  situation. 

As  for  your  memorandum  on  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  woolen  imports,  I  agree  in 
part  with  what  you  say.  Certainly,  the  loop¬ 
hole  through  the  Virgin  Islands  should  be 
blocked.  It  is  an  advantage  of  the  existing 
tariff  setup.  It  has  no  right  to  be  in  exist- 
ance  at  all. 

As  for  providing  4-percent  loans  to  in¬ 
dustries  suffering  from  tariff  competitions,  it 
certainly  is  not  going  to  help  us.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  textile  business  who  would  be 
interested  in  securing  loans  to  try  to  keep 
running  when  we  know  that  we  cannot 
under  present  rules  and  regulations  compete 
with  goods  made  in  foreign  countries. 

The  conference  on  Export  Promotion  and 
World  Trade  is  meaningless.  It  would  take 
a  very  large  subsidy  to  enable  this  industry 
to  sell  goods  in  the  world  market.  I  can 
only  say  this,  if  the  Government  intends  or 
expects  to  do  anything  for  us,  the  small, 
independent  woolen  mill,  such  action  must 
be  taken  immediately. 

The  commercial  banking  houses  that  ad¬ 
vance  us  money  are  getting  worried  about 
the  independent  woolen  mill,  vendors  who 
sell  us  raw  materials  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  strict  on  their  terms.  The  entire  in¬ 
dustry  is  scared  and  all  those  associated  with 
it  are  scared. 

I  predict  many  more  closings  and  liquida¬ 
tions  by  the  first  of  the  year,  if  conditions 
remain  as  they  are  today. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  T.  Dewey, 

President. 


Gonic  Manufacturing  Co., 

Gonic,  N.H.,  January  10,  1963. 
Senator  Tom  McIntyre, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  We  own  and  op¬ 
erate  a  woolen  plant  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 
Currently  this  plant  is  closed.  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  the  hardship  this  is  bringing  to 
our  350  employees  and  to  the  town  of  Gonic 
itself.  Neither  do  I  have  to  tell  you  of  the 
tremendous  increase  of  woolen  textiles  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country.  We  can  directly 
attribute  our  lack  of  business  to  the  increase 
of  imported  fabrics. 

In  order  to  properly  assess  our  future,  we 
must  know  our  country’s  policy  regarding 
trade  in  woolen  textiles  and  apparel.  The 
President’s  seven-point  textile  program  gave 
us  assurance  that  he  would  consider  restric¬ 
tive  measures  if  market  disruption  occurred. 
Recently,  at  the  insistence  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  international  wool  study  group 
meeting  was  held  in  London.  Being  vitally 
interested,  I  attended  this  meeting  as  an  in¬ 
dustry  observer.  The  U.S.  delegation  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  other  nations  the  plight  of 
our  industry.  In  my  opinion,  before  the 
meeting  was  over  the  other  nations  were 
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more  receptive  to  the  idea  that  regulation 
of  world  trade  of  wool  textiles  would  work  to 
the  benefit  of  all. 

What  concerns  me  today  is  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  hinted  that  our  problem  can 
be  solved  by  a  series  of  tariff  adjustments 
made  within  the  framework  of  the  new  Trade 
Act.  It  has  been  proven  in  the  past  that 
selective  tariff  adjustments  do  not  solve  the 
problem  in  the  textile  industry  in  that  dis¬ 
ruption  mover  from  one  type  of  fiber  or 
fabric  to  another.  The  only  true  solution 
to  effective  regulation  of  world  trade  in 
textiles  is  through  the  means  of  quantitative 
limitations. 

Market  disruption  has  occurred.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  absorbed  by  imports.  Our 
plants  are  closed  and  time  is  of  essence. 
The  President  has  indicated  his  concern  and 
this  concern  has  been  transmitted  to  foreign 
nations. 

I  plan  to  be  in  Washington  next  week  and 
will  contact  you  then. 

Sincerely, 

Fulton  Rindge,  Jr., 

Treasurer. 

Northern  Textile  Association, 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  29, 1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  McIntyre, 

US.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  I  was  glad  to 
talk  with  you  the  other  morning  about  the 
wool  textile  situation. 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  26  and  your 
memorandum  on  steps  that  may  be  taken 
to  control  the  flow  of  wool  textile  imports. 

As  you  pointed  out,  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  memorandum,  a  system  of 
quotas,  whether  arrived  at  either  by  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  or  by  unilateral  action,  is 
necessary  to  solve  this  problem.  It  appears 
now  that  the  Italian,  British,  and  Japanese 
Governments  are  not  going  to  voluntarily 
agree  to  limit  exports  to  this  country.  If  the 
industry  is  to  be  saved  and  the  President’s 
commitments  are  to  be  carried  out,  he  will 
have  to  use  the  authority  under  the  OEP  to 
act  unilaterally. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  a 
branch  of  the  executive  department  and  un¬ 
like  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  President.  A  favorable  finding 
by  the  OEP  on  our  petition  will,  as  you  point 
out,  give  to  the  President  ample  authority 
and  power  to  restrain  imports  and  halt  the 
loss  of  jobs. 

I  know  that  you  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  from  New  England  will  continue  to 
urge  the  President  to  use  this  power  which 
Congress  delegated  to  him  in  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act. 

The  Virgin  Islands  and  the  “braid”  loop¬ 
holes  certainly  should  be  plugged  by  legis¬ 
lation.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  tariff  re¬ 
classification  will  affect  the  “braid”  loop¬ 
hole.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
loopholes  are  permitted  to  continue  at  a 
time  when  the  industry  is  being  disrupted  by 
regular  imports.  I  hope  you  can  persuade 
the  administration  to  give  its  support  to 
both  bills  as  well  as  the  companion  bills 
in  the  House  and  to  stop  this  further  drain 
on  our  jobs  and  resources.  We  certainly 
don’t  need  the  consent  of  foreign  "-govern¬ 
ments  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

As  for  the  4-percent  loans  to  provide 
funds  for  trade  adjustments  assistance, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  offers  no  help. 
If  our  Government  continues  a  policy  of 
turning  the  domestic  market  fbr  wool  prod¬ 
ucts  over  to  low-wage  foreign  producers,  no 
one  is  going  to  borrow  money  at  4  percent 
or  even  less.  Besides,  the  trade  assistance 
program  requires  lengthy  Tariff  Commission 
findings  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  not 
going  to  make  such  findings.  In  any  event, 
the  time  involved  under  the  critical  condi¬ 


tions  existing  in  the  wool  industry  makes 
this  route  useless. 

Further  investigations  either  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  a  nationwide  committee, 
or  a  joint  committee  on  trade  are  hardly 
necessary  in  our  situation.  The  very 
thorough  investigations  and  reports  by  the 
Fastore  committee,  as  well  as  those  made  by 
the  President’s  Cabinet  Committee,  cover 
the  subject  thoroughly  and  recommend  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem;  namely,  re¬ 
straint  of  imports  by  country  and  by  cate¬ 
gory. 

As  you  point  out,  other  nations  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  own  interests  and  “the 
time  for  vigorous  action  on  wool  has  long 
been  at  hand”  in  this  country.  I  certainly 
hope  that  restraints  will  be  established  with¬ 
in  the  next  30  days,  and  we  all  appreciate 
that  you  share  this  sense  of  urgency. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

William  F.  Sullivan, 

President. 


Homestead  Woolen  Mills,  Inc., 

West  Swanzey,  N.H.,  February  19, 1693. 
Hon.  Thomas  McIntyre, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  We  at  the  Homestead 
Woolen  Mills  are  very  upset  at  the  delay  in 
getting  anything  definite  done  to  help  us 
combat  foreign  competition. 

The  imports  of  woolen  cloth  for  1962  were 
80  percent  over  the  year  1961,  and  now  we 
understand  that  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  the  question  of  imports  will  be  shunted 
into  the  Tariff  Commission  for  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  should  get  this 
problem,  it  would,  we  feel,  delay  action  and 
what  we  need  in  the  woolen  industry  to  sur¬ 
vive  is  action  and  protection  from  foreign 
competition. 

We  hope  that  you  are  sympathetic  to  our 
predicament,  and  we  would  appreciate  your 
assistance  in  getting  quick  action  and 
relief. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  K.  Brown, 

President. 

Hargo  Woolen  Mills,  Inc. 

Keene,  NJ1.,  February  18, 1963. 
Hon.  Tom  McIntyre, 

Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  disturbed 
with  the  woolen  textile  situation.  Our  sales 
have  been  dropping  to  a  critical  point.  We 
employ  350  people  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  import  picture  and  lack  of  action  brings 
us  to  the  point  of  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  liquidate.  According  to  the 
Government  reports  imports  of  wools  rose 
80  percent  over  the  1961  figures. 

Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  wool  program  may  be  turned  over  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  indicates  a 
“passing  of  the  buck”  and  another  very  criti¬ 
cal  delay  with  the  possibility  of  sidetracking 
the  President’s  program  entirely. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  President’s  plan 
be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
our  woolen  industry  can  survive. 

Respectfully, 

B.  H.  Erskine, 

President. 

Franklin,  N.H., 

March  29,  1963. 

Hon.  Thomas  McIntyre, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter 
you  will  undoubtedly  have  been  informed  of 
the  closing  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Marland  plant,  in  Andover,  Mass.,  eliminat¬ 
ing  nearly  500  jobs  with  resulting  hardships 
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on  the  families,  to  say  nothing  of  the  capital 
investment  loss  to  this  great  company. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard 
rumblings  of  the  effects  of  foreign  imports 
on  our  country’s  textile  industry  and  other 
industry.  It  is  now  apparent  that  there  is  a 
real  threat  to  this  country’s  well  being  and 
some  action  must  be  taken  to  stop  it. 

With  the  billions  of  dollars  the  American 
people  have  paid  in  taxes  to  help  other 
countries,  it  would  now  appear  that  it  is 
being  thrown  back  in  their  faces  in  the  form 
of  unemployment  because  of  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  enact  legislation  to  con¬ 
trol  low-cost  foreign  imports. 

Right  here  in  the  Franklin-Tilton  area  we 
have  2  Stevens  plants  employing  650  people. 
Under  present  governmental  import  laws  we 
can  see  the  same  thing  happening  here  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  unless  something  Is  done.  The 
closing  of  these  plants  would  be  disastrous 
to  this  area. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  delegation  in  Washington,  led  by  our 
New  Hampshire  Congressmen,  must  find  the 
solution  to  this  problem  and  solve  it. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what  has 
and  what  will  be  done  to  eliminate  this  for¬ 
eign  import  threat  to  our  economy. 

Sincerely, 


R.  E.  Closson. 


News  Release,  March  27, 1963 

Andover,  Mass. — The  following  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  today  by  John  P.  Baum,  vice 
president  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
officer  in  charge  of  manufacturing  of  the 
company’s  woolen  and  worsted  division. 

“After  many  months  of  painstaking  ap¬ 
praisal  and  after  exhausing  all  other  alterna¬ 
tives,  we  have  reluctantly  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  must  discontinue  operations 
at  our  Marland  plant  in  Andover,  Mass. 
Work  now  in  process  there  will  be  run  out 
and  the  plant  will  then  be  closed  down.  It 
is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have 
reached  this  decision  as  it  affects  the  cur¬ 
rent  employment  of  453  people. 

“This  decision  is  unavoidable  in  view  of 
the  losses  which  the  Marland  plant  has  sus¬ 
tained  over  the  last  several  years  due  to 
the  disastrous  effect  of  imports  from  low- 
wage  countries.  As  an  illustration,  fabrics 
from  Japan  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
Marland  plant  were  offered  freely  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  at  prices  approximately  40 
cents  per  yard  under  our  actual  cost. 

“The  losses  of  the  Marland  plant  have  oc¬ 
curred  despite  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
and  equipment  is  thoroughly  modern.  Capi¬ 
tal  expenditures  of  $1,450,000  have  been  made 
in  the  Marland  plant  since  the  Korean  crisis. 

“The  closing  of  the  Marland  plant  with 
the  resultant  loss  of  textile  employment  is 
another  example  of  the  excessive  burden 
of  foreign  imports  on  the  American  textile 
industry,  and  its  employees.  This  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  imports  of  woolen  prod¬ 
ucts  reached  an  alltime  high  during  1962, 
when  imports  were  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent  of  domestic  consumption.  We,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  American  woolen  and  wor¬ 
sted  textile  industry,  have  hoped  for  some 
time  that  positive  action  would  be  taken 
to  correct  these  inequitable  foreign  trade 
problems.  To  date  no  such  action  has  been 
taken. 

“This  action  constitutes  a  further  erosion 
of  the  textile  Industry’s  capability  to  supply 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  event  of  an  all-out 
national  emergency;  for  example,  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  crisis,  the  Mar¬ 
land  plant  was  largely  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  uniform  materials  and  blankets 
for  our  country’s  Armed  Forces. 

"It  is  hoped  that  responsible  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  will  take  the  necessary  cor¬ 
rective  action  to  solve  the  woolen  and  wor- 
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sted  import  problem  before  additional  Ameri¬ 
can  mills  are  forced  to  close. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  exert  our  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  and  to  utilize  our  fullest  re¬ 
sources  to  maintain  full  operation  in  all  of 
our  remaining  plants.” 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
letters  represent  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  mail  which  I  have  received  from  New 
Hampshire  citizens  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  domestic  textile  industry. 
Note  that  they  came  from  owners  of 
factories,  from  labor  unions,  and  from 
interested  citizens.  They  all  are  aware 
of  the  threat. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  were  as¬ 
sured  that  the  proper  way  to  solve  our 
problem  was  through  negotiation  with 
other  nations.  No  negotiations  have  yet 
been  concluded  which  have  in  the  slight¬ 
est  bit  improved  the  situation  of  the 
textile  industry.  Approval  of  textile  im¬ 
port  quotas  now  would  not  prejudice  any 
negotiations;  obviously  the  Congress  can 
repeal  any  law  which  it  has  passed.  But 
approval  of  such  quotas  would  bring  im¬ 
mediate  relief  to  an  important  American 
industry,  and  it  would  serve  notice  on 
those  countries  involved  that  they  had 
better  give  some  real  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  plan  of  voluntary  quotas  in 
those  areas  of  American  business  where 
imports  are  taking  not  a  reasonable  share 
of  our  market  but  are  threatening  to  en¬ 
gulf  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  does  something  to  protect  the 
American  textile  industry  from  foreign 
competition.  I  strongly  support  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  that  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  New  Hampshire. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  are  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  our  shoe  industry,  for  here 
too  the  flood  of  imports  is  bringing  about 
the  closing  of  plants  and  the  loss  of  jobs 
to  New  Hampshire  citizens.  My  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Maine,  Sena¬ 
tor  Muskie,  has  indicated  his  concern 
today  with  the  shoe  problem  and  I  wish 
to  applaud  his  remarks  and  to  associate 
myself  with  them. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  believe  that  support  of 
the  beef  quota  amendment  would  set  a 
precedent  or  show  the  way  for  similar 
kind  of  pressure  that  might  save  the 
woolen  and  woolgrowing  industries  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  concluded 
after  studying  all  the  equities  involved 
that,  with  a  lack  of  action  and  help  for 
the  textile  industry,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment.  This  will  clearly  show  the 
countries  that  are  exporting  woolen  tex¬ 
tile  products  to  us  and  hurting  our  own 
markets  that  we  do  have  an  alternative. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  been  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  that  same  question.  Coming 
from  a  wool  producing  area,  I  point  out 
that  we  are  vitally  concerned  in  pre¬ 
serving  a  strong  wool  textile  industry, 
since  our  market  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  domestic  woolen  textile  industry.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  wise  and  a  statesman¬ 
like  move  on  the  part  of  Senators  from 


the  textile  areas  to  separate  that  in¬ 
terest  from  this  particular  amendment 
at  this  particular  time.  I  believe  that 
is  a  shrewd  tactic.  I  believe  it  is  wise 
politics.  I  should  like  to  identify  my¬ 
self  with  the  same  approach. 

I  believe  it  shows  how  important  it  is 
that  there  be  action  on  the  woolen  im¬ 
ports  question.  We  cannot  go  into  that 
problem  incidentally  or  in  a  roundabout 
manner,  with  too  much  additional  delay. 
The  problem  has  already  existed  for  too 
long. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I 
shall  continue  to  link  myself  with  that 
same  endeavor  and  drive.  We  held 
meetings  with  President  Kennedy  on 
several  occasions,  and  now,  more  re¬ 
cently,  with  President  Johnson.  We  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  resolve  the  question 
successfully. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  Senator’s  concern  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  administration  to  the 
plight  of  the  textile  industry.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  kind  re¬ 
marks  about  the  position  I  have  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
state 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennssee  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  in  line  7  down  through 
line  10  on  page  6. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  me  to  offer  a  substitute  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  Gore  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  an  amendment 
to  the  Gore  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has 
the  Gore  amendment  been  set  aside  tem¬ 
porarily?  Was  that  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  My  amend¬ 
ment  is  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Senate  is  now  operating  un¬ 
der  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
with  1  hour  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
there  is  a  time  limitation  in  effect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  that  is  true,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  it  is  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  until  all 
time  on  the  original  amendment  has 
been  exhausted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  an  amendment  may 
be  offered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  before  the  Senate, 
is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  recalls,  such  a  request  was  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  who 
made  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  only  trying  to  get 
the  situation  in  my  mind.  I  was  pres¬ 
ent.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
Montana  make  such  a  request.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  merely  wish  to  as¬ 
certain  what  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  is. 

Does  the  Chair  now  state  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
has  made  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  he  may  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
Gore  amendment,  without  first  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  time  on  the  original  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  suspend  for  a  moment? 

Will  the  Senator  from  Montana  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  wish  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  and  then, 
under  time  on  the  bill,  to  yield  10  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  but  only  after  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  are  answered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  now  withdraw  my  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  on  the  bill.  I  understand  he  is 
on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 

In  the  meantime  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee]. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
we  debate  today  is  indeed  a  complex  one. 
Like  most  issues,  it  has  no  single  solu¬ 
tion,  but,  instead,  should  be  approached 
from  several  angles  at  once.  So  I  would 
begin  my  remarks  by  saying  that  should 
this  amendment  be  adopted  and  these 
quotas  effected,  the  problems  of  the  cat¬ 
tleman  and  the  stock  feeder  will  not  be 
over.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  this  amendment  is  a  major  and  a 
constructive  step  toward  bringing  these 
problems  down  to  a  manageable  level. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  will 
touch  off  any  massive  retaliation  by  the 
nations  it  would  affect.  Rather,  this 
amendment,  this  quota,  serves  notice  to 
these  foreign  producers  that  they  must 
gear  their  export  production  to  us  to  the 
amount  that  we  can  successfully  absorb 
without  detriment  to  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry.  This  is  not  a  case  of  protecting 
a  fat  and  sluggish  domestic  industry  that 
is  uninterested  in  meeting  new  demand 
and  new  challenges  in  our  free-enterprise 
system.  I  hold  that  our  cattlemen  have 
been  secorid  to  none  in  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  have  attempted  to  cut 
costs  and  increase  efficiency  to  meet  this 
new  competition. 

It  is  important  that  we  consider  the 
whole  problem  of  the  cattleman.  Before 
I  speak  directly  to  the  question  of  this 
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amendment,  I  should  like  briefly  to  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  other  things  that  have 
been  done  and  are  being  done  to  improve 
the  cattleman’s  situation. 

One  activity,  now  underway,  is  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing.  As  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation — which  indicates  President 
Johnson’s  concern  with  this  problem — I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President  has 
acted  with  dispatch  in  appointing  the 
Commission  members;  and  actual  work 
should  begin  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
hearings  on  this  measure  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Commerce  Committee,  most  of  the 
testimony  concerned  the  developments 
over  the  past  2  years  in  the  price  of  beef 
to  the  producer  and  the  existing  correla¬ 
tion  between  that  price  and  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  The  Commission,  with  a 
sizable  body  of  information  already  col¬ 
lected  through  these  Senate  committee 
hearings,  should  immediately  be  able  to 
address  itself  to  the  domestic  market  fac¬ 
tors  which  may  have  had  an  unhealthy 
effect  upon  the  price  of  beef. 

Another  welcome  activity  is  the  buying 
program  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  purchase  as  much 
as  480  million  pounds  of  choice  beef  this 
year.  The  implementation  of  a  Defense 
Department  policy  of  buying  only  do¬ 
mestic  beef  should  result  in  increased 
purchases  of  110  million  pounds  in  the 
coming  year. 

President  Johnson,  who  is  no  stranger 
to  the  problems  of  the  cattleman,  has 
taken  direct  action,  by  creating  a  market 
study  mission  composed  of  cattlemen  and 
others  in  the  cattle  industry  who  went 
overseas  in  search  of  new  markets  for 
American  beef.  At  the  present  time,  the 
price  of  beef  is  reaching  astounding 
heights  in  parts  of  Europe;  and  this  mis¬ 
sion  is  investigating  the  possibility  of  our 
competing  in  that  market.  With  the 
px-ice  of  beef  at  $2.52  a  pound  in  France 
and  $1.40  a  pound  in  England,  I  think 
there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  us  there. 
In  fact,  the  first  boatload  of  beef  has  al¬ 
ready  been  delivered.  I  realize  that 
European  tastes  call  for  a  different  grade 
and  type  of  meat;  but  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  the  American  cattleman  is  capable 
of  adjusting  to  these  new  challenges  and 
of  competing  successfully  in  new  mar¬ 
kets.  A  full-scale  attack  on  many  of  the 
domestic  problems  of  the  cattleman  was 
launched  with  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cattle.  This 
blue  ribbon  committee  was  composed  of 
men  who  know  the  American  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  problems. 

The  committee  recommendations  in¬ 
cluded  the  promotion  of  and  the  step  up 
of  the  Government  purchase  programs 
and  exports  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  A  third  suggestion  was  that  the 
U.S.  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  institute 
changes  in  beef  grading,  to  deemphasize 
maturity  as  a  grading  factor,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  marketing  of  lighter  cattle.  I 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  group’s  suggestions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  price  conditions  force  a 
feeder  to  keep  feeding  to  heavier  weights 
even  when  he  will  not  get  back  the  money 
he  put  into  the  extra  feed,  something 
must  be  done  to  encourage  the  sale  of 


these  cattle  before  they  are  so  large.  A 
recent  report  by  a  group  of  Iowa  State 
University  economists  shows  that  by  re¬ 
ducing  market  weights  by  50  pounds  a 
steer,  the  price  of  choice  steers  could  be 
raised  by  about  $1.30  a  hundred. 

The  committee  also  urged  continuation 
of  all  attempts  to  cut  back  foreign  im¬ 
ports  and  to  spread  those  imports  around 
to  various  ports  of  entry,  so  that  no  one 
section  of  the  nation — and  I  shall  not  re¬ 
mind  Senators  which  part  of  the  nation 
is  closest  to  Australia — has  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  competition. 

However,  there  is  a  basic  difference 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  our  produc¬ 
ers  to  compete  on  exactly  even  terms 
with  those  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
I  speak  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of 
production.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Australian  Government  actively  to 
encourage  the  development  of  its  beef  in¬ 
dustry,  by  opening  up  large  areas  of  its 
“brush”  country  for  development  as 
cattle  lands.  These  lands  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  at  very  low  cost,  into  first-class 
pasture  lands,  and  are  available  on  long¬ 
term,  low-cost  leases  of  up  to  50  years. 
The  Government  also  assists  in  predator 
control  and  in  the  construction  of  stock- 
water  reservoirs  and  well  drilling  along 
stock  routes.  A  favorable  tax  policy  al¬ 
lows  the  cattleman  from  “down  under”  to 
write  off,  as  operating  expenses,  the  costs 
of  fertilizer,  brush  elimination,  and  other 
expenses  which  in  the  United  States  are 
classed  as  capital  improvements. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  Australian  cattle  producer  spends 
about  11  cents  per  head  per  year  for  the 
cost  of  the  land  on  which  he  produces  his 
animals.  The  equivalent  cost  for  an 
American  producer — in  this  case,  the 
land  costs  in  producing  a  400-pound  calf 
— is  $27.  The  difference  is  more  than 
$26.  And  most  American  cattlemen  figure 
that  the  land  costs  are  about  one -third  of 
all  production  costs. 

All  these  factors  make  it  possible  for 
the  Australian  cattleman  to  product  lean 
beef  at  a  price  that  his  American  coun¬ 
terpart  cannot  possible  compete  with, 
even  considering  the  expense  involved 
in  shipping  halfway  around  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  this  meat  is  of  the  lean 
processing  grades  that  usually  go  into 
sausage,  luncheon  meat,  and  hamburger; 
and  the  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  since  American  cattlemen  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  highly  finished  “fed”  beef  ani¬ 
mal,  he  is  not  in  direct  competition  with 
the  lean  beef  that  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
our  imports.  This  is  an  interesting  ar¬ 
gument,  but  it  ignores  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  choice  fat  steer  is  not  100  per¬ 
cent  steaks  and  roasts.  Between  25  and 
30  percent  of  each  fat  steer  eventually 
winds  up  as  hamburger  or  processed 
meat;  60  percent  of  the  hamburger  eaten 
in  this  country  is  derived  from  fed  beef. 

In  the  second  place,  the  imports  of  the 
lean  beef  have  the  unhealthy  effect  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  domestic  producer  to  hold 
onto  animals  that  he  would  normally  cull 
from  the  herd,  for  sale  as  utility  beef, 
and  to  fatten  them  for  the  fed-beef  mar¬ 
ket.  This  also  creates  the  temptation, 
which  should  be,  but  cannot  always  be. 
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resisted,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fed 
steer,  in  hopes  of  lessening  the  loss  on 
each  animal. 

In  direct  competition  with  this  import¬ 
ed  beef  is  the  15  to  20  percent  of  an  aver¬ 
age  stockman’s  cowherd  that  should,  in 
the  interests  of  good  management,  be 
sold  every  year,  as  the  animals  grow  too 
old  or  must  be  replaced  for  other  reasons. 
Not  only  are  these  animals  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  imported  beef,  but  they 
must  be  replaced  in  the  cowherd  by  ani¬ 
mals  that  otherwise  would  have  been  sold 
as  higher  priced  feeder  stock. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  for 
this  amendment  is  based  upon  the  ines¬ 
capable  conclusion  that  in  this  country 
we  must  have  a  viable  cattle  industry. 
That  industry  is  now  hanging  on  by  the 
skin  of  its  teeth.  To  say  that  perhaps  as 
the  cycle  changes  prices  will  improve,  is 
mighty  thin  assurance  on  which  a  man 
can  continue  to  invest  his  life’s  savings 
and  his  life’s  experience.  We  must  offer 
these  men  a  chance  to  compete  on  real¬ 
istic  terms  with  other  producers,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

I  think  the  foreign  producers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  with  us  to  effect  a  realistic 
compromise  that  will  permit  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  exist  in  a  stable  relationship 
with  each  other.  It  has  been  noted  that 
already  this  year  there  has  been  a  siz¬ 
able  decline  in  imports.  The  drop  has 
approached  25  percent  already  this  year, 
and  foreign  producers  have  indicated 
that  the  cutbacks  may  be  increased  up  to 
27  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
figures  out  to  a  225-million-pound  re¬ 
duction  for  the  entire  year.  This  trend 
has  been  cited  as  an  indication  that  the 
majority  leader’s  amendment  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  I  would  take  the  position  that 
this  drop  indicates  that  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  can  make  accommodations  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  basic  interests,  without  hard 
feeling  or  without  immediate  retaliation 
in  a  quota  or  higher  tariff  of  their  own 
in  another  field. 

This  trend  of  voluntary  reductions  to 
me  that  there  can  be  found  a  meeting 
place  between  the  3.9-percent  import 
rate  of  1957  and  the  12-percent  rate  of 
1963;  and  I  think  this  amendment  can 
provide  that  compromise  figure,  and  can- 
establish  it  fairly  and  distinctly,  so  all 
will  know  where  they  stand.  I  do  not 
think  a  quota  that  provides  for  increases 
as  the  domestic  market  grows,  so  that 
by  1966  or  1967,  imports  would  equal 
those  of  the  big  import  year  of  1963, 
could  be  construed  as  harsh  or  unfair. 

We  have  always  maintained  excellent 
relations  with  these  two  nations  “down 
under.”  They  have  been  sympathetic 
with  our  problems,  and  I  think  they  will 
continue  to  be  sympathetic.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  to  face  this  problem  now, 
when  it  can  be  accommodated  with  an 
adjustment,  rather  than  ignore  it  until 
a  complete  castastrophe  results  in  a 
major  upheaval  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  production,  with  far  greater 
hardships  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  results 
from  an  extreme  emergency  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  industry.  I  am  one  who  sup¬ 
ports  the  idea  that  our  American  free 
enterprise  system  must  be  a  leader  in 
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trade  between  nations,  and  that  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  a  necessity  for  a  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  nation  if  it  is  to  maintain 
its  economic  growth.  I  would  not  sup¬ 
port  this  amendment  if  I  believed  there 
was  a  chance  that  it  would  seriously 
damage  our  ability  to  trade  with  other 
nations  or  would  set  back  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  more  free  trade  among  nations. 
I  sincerely  believe  it  will  do  neither.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  within  a  few  years 
the  world  demand  for  meat  will  make 
agreements  such  as  this  unnecessary. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  the  here  and 
now;  and  that  requires  some  adjust¬ 
ments  for  the  survival  of  the  American 
cattleman. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  this  amendment  is  no  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  the  American  cattleman; 
but  it  is  a  needed  and  constructive  step 
that  will  assist  him  in  putting  his  enter¬ 
prise  to  work  in  a  profitable  and  pro¬ 
ductive  fashion.  I  have  often  said  the 
cattleman  is  not  looking  for  favors  or 
handouts  or  protection  from  all  competi¬ 
tion.  What  he  seeks  is  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pete  on  even  terms  with  other  meat  pro¬ 
ducers,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  is  a  step  that  will 
assist  him  in  achieving  that  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  cattle  industry  is  in  a  state 
of  crisis  that  has  steadily  worsened  over 
the  last  several  months.  The  price  per 
hundredweight  for  beef  cattle  fell  over 
25  percent  from  1962  to  June  1964. 

Simultaneously,  the  production  of  beef 
cattle  has  risen  steadily  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  total  number  of  beef 
cattle  in  this  country  reached  a  new  high 
of  79  million  in  1963.  Furthermore,  the 
average  weight  of  cattle  sold  at  the  major 
livestock  markets  has  increased,  with  the 
average  steer  now  weighing  over  1,000 
pounds,  fed  to  higher  weights  in  an  effort 
to  meet  competition  from  increasing  for¬ 
eign  meat  imports. 

While  this  domestic  production  has 
gone  up,  its  rate  of  increase  has  been  slow 
compared  to  skyrocketing  imports  of  for¬ 
eign  meat,  which  increased  16%  percent 
in  1963,  in  1  year  alone.  In  1963,  foreign 
meat  imports  amounted  to  1 1  pounds  out 
of  every  100  pounds  sold  in  the  American 
markets. 

When  the  American  housewife  bought 
that  11  percent  of  imported  meat,  it  was 
not  labeled  so  she  could  tell  it  was  for¬ 
eign  meat,  so  she  could  tell  it  was  tougher 
meat — and  she  was  paying  the  American 
price  for  it — and  it  was  not  as  good  as 
domestically  produced,  corn-  and  grain- 
fed  meat  which  was  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  tenderness. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  which  is  in 
essence  S.  2525,  deals  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  by  restricting  the  import  of  foreign 
beef  to  the  5-year  average  for  the  years 
1959-63.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  legislation,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  members  of  the  depressed 
cattle  industry. 


As  my  cosponsors  on  the  amendment 
have  clearly  shown,  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  this  overabundance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  meat  on  the  market  has  been  the 
importation  of  beef  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Ireland,  Mexico,  and  Argentina. 
Whereas  the  total  beef  and  veal  imported 
in  1957  was  616  million  pounds,  in  1963 
beef  and  veal  imports  came  to  more  than 
1.7  billion  pounds — a  threefold  increase 
in  those  6  years. 

This  imported  beef  comes  primarily 
from  range-fed  cattle,  and  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  compare  with  the  high  quality  of 
American  cattle  coming  from  the  feed 
lots.  Imported  meat  is  thus  used  mostly 
for  grinding  and  in  package  processed 
meats.  The  result  has  been  excessive 
competition  in  utility  grade  beef,  and  it 
has  forced  American  cattlemen  to  hold 
back  their  older  cattle  for  another  year, 
in  hopes  that  prices  will  rise  later.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  an  attempt  to  compensate  for 
the  falling  price  of  beef,  the  American 
cattleman  has  felt  forced  to  feed  his  cat¬ 
tle  more,  to  raise  their  average  market 
weight. 

Just  as  his  sharp  increase  in  imported 
beef  has  been  a  major  cause  of  overpro¬ 
duction,  it  has  also  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  price  of  beef.  As  I  indi¬ 
cated  above,  beef  prices  have  fallen  over 
27  percent  since  1962.  If  the  price  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall  at  the  present  rate,  Ameri¬ 
can  cattlemen  can  expect  to  receive  only 
$15  per  hundredweight  in  1966. 

I  invite  attention  to  current  livestock 
quotations  on  meat  prices.  I  do  this  be¬ 
cause  we  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
the  imported  meat  is  lower  grade  meat. 
In  other  words,  it  is  contended  that  the 
imported  meat  is  the  meat  that  is  used 
in  hamburgers.  It  is  said  that  the  fine 
meat  is  produced  in  America,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  imported  beef  is  not  competitive. 

Certainly  high  grade  steers  are  Ameri¬ 
can  grown  and  command  higher  prices, 
but  they  represent  only  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  cattle  market. 

I  read  from  the  AP  report  published  in 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald  of  July  22, 1964. 
These  are  quotations  from  the  livestock 
market  at  Fort  Worth,  one  of  the  large 
livestock  markets  in  the  country: 

Cattle,  $1,600;  calves,  $400;  few  good 
slaughter  steers,  $20  to  $22;  part  load 
low  grade  slaughter  heifers,  $20  to  $50; 
utility  and  commercial  cows,  $9.50  to 
$12.25.  These  prices  are  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  The  utility  and  commercial  cow 
meat  is  the  meat  that  is  ground,  and  en¬ 
ters  into  competition  with  foreign  meat. 

Utility  and  commercial  bulls,  $14.50  to 
$15  a  hundredweight;  standard  and  good 
slaughter  calves,  $15  to  $19.25;  medium 
and  good  feeder  steer  calves,  $16  to 
$19.25;  medium  and  good  feeder  heifer 
calves,  $14  to  $15.50. 

The  high-grade  steers,  at  $22,  are  the 
ones  we  hear  about.  Those  are  the  ones 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  al¬ 
ways  cites  when  we  are  trying  to  pass  a 
measure  of  the  kind  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  They  quote  only  the  prices 
for  the  high-grade  steers  that  are  used 
in  the  steaks  that  are  served  at  expen¬ 
sive  banquets.  Ground  meat  is  highly 
competitive.  That  is  why  our  domestic 
cattle  operators  withhold  calves  from  the 


market  and  try  to  feed  them  up  to  the 
steer  grade,  and  put  more  beef  on  the 
market,  at  greater  expense  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  producers. 

The  translation  of  these  statistics  into 
their  effect  on  the  Texas  cattleman  pre¬ 
sents  a  grave  picture.  Of  the  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  total  agricultural  cash  receipts  in 
Texas  in  1963,  over  44  percent,  some  $1.1 
billion  were  for  the  sale  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  Of  the  $1.1  billion, 
more  than  60  percent,  almost  $660  mil¬ 
lion,  comes  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
calves.  This  is  not  the  high-grade  steak 
steers.  In  1962  and  1963  Texas  farmers 
marketed  an  average  of  3.6  million  beef 
cattle,  13  percent  of  the  Nation’s  total. 

Thus  Texas  cattlemen  have  received 
13  percent  of  the  total  national  impact 
of  falling  cattle  prices.  Texas  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  the 
overimportation  of  foreign  meat. 

According  to  a  recent  Agriculture  cen¬ 
sus,  there  are  some  180,000  Texas  farms 
and  ranches  with  cattle,  using  some 
112  million  acres  of  land  for  grazing.  In 
our  State,  a  very  great  many  of  these 
acres  cannot  be  put  to  any  use  other 
than  grassland  for  livestock. 

Of  a  total  of  170  million  acres  of  land 
in  our  State,  112  million  acres  are  de¬ 
voted  to  grass,  as  against  farming,  tim¬ 
ber,  and  other  uses.  In  our  State  a  great 
many  acres  cannot  be  put  to  any  other 
use  than  grassland  for  livestock  raising. 
That  is  because  on  the  eastern  fringe  of 
our  State  the  rainfall  is  60  inches  a  year, 
whereas  in  the  western  counties  it  is  less 
than  9  inches  a  year.  In  our  western 
areas,  because  of  the  paucity  of  rainfall, 
the  land  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  grazing. 

It  is  the  only  income  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  land ;  the  economies  of 
many  communities  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  economic  condition  of 
the  beef  cattle  industry. 

Production  costs  have  increased  much 
more  rapidly  over  recent  years  than  have 
livestock  prices,  at  their  better  levels.  At 
present,  our  Texas  A.  &  M.  University’s 
studies  show  that  a  west  Texas  producer 
must  sell  his  calves  at  an  average  of 
$26.40  per  hundred  pounds  to  just  re¬ 
cover  his  costs;  the  equivalent  figure  in 
east  Texas  is  $25  per  hundred  pounds. 
But  in  January  1964,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reported  that  Texas 
ranchers  received  an  average  price  for 
calves  of  only  $21.20  per  hundred 
pounds.  We  know  that  conditions  have 
been  worsening,  but  even  in  1962  the 
USD  A  reported  that  the  average  south¬ 
western  cattle  ranch  had  a  net  loss  of 
$823  without  any  credit  for  family  labor 
and  management. 

Since  Texas  is  the  largest  cattle  pro¬ 
ducing  State,  we  have  suffered  the  most 
from  the  crisis  in  falling  prices.  But 
this  is  not  only  Texas’  problem;  it  is  a 
national  one.  The  cattle  industry  is  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  American  agriculture. 

A  depressed  condition  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  of  the  economy  backs  up  to 
affect  the  entire  economy.  Farmers  in¬ 
vest  $26  billion  annually  in  goods  and 
services.  They  are  the  largest  consum¬ 
ers  of  steel,  oil,  gasoline,  and  auto  equip¬ 
ment.  Declining  income  to  cattlemen 
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depresses  their  purchasing  power  and  af¬ 
fects  all  these  industries. 

Not  only  are  beef  imports  causing  im¬ 
mediate  problems  to  our  economy,  but 
their  damaging  effect  may  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come.  Our  rising  popula¬ 
tion  will  put  increasingly  great  demands 
on  farmers  for  more  and  more  beef.  The 
depressed  cattle  industry,  suffering  from 
excessive  competition,  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  a  growing  population. 

Some  have  said  that  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  beef  imports  will  harm  our 
efforts  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Others  have  accused  those  of  us  cospon¬ 
soring  S.  2525  of  trying  to  play  favor¬ 
ites  and  give  the  American  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  an  advantageous  position  over 
foreign  beef  producers. 

In  response  to  the  first  charge,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  presume  that  the  other 
countries  cooperating  in  the  General 
Agreements  are  expecting  us  to  sacrifice 
the  well-being  of  a  vital  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Concerning  the  second  charge,  we  are 
not  asking  for  favoritism;  we  are  only 
seeking  to  give  the  cattle  industry  a 
fighting  chance.  It  is  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  instance,  that  through  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies,  Australian  farmers 
have  to  spend  far  less  to  raise  cattle  than 
do  their  American  competitors.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  of  land  per  head  of  cattle 
amounts  to  $26  between  Australia  and 
the  United  States. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  Mexican  and 
Argentine  successes  at  combating  the 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  much  greater  exports  of  beef 
to  the  United  States.  No  informal  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  these  two 
countries. 

We  are  only  asking  that  American 
cattlemen  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  in 
this  excessively  competitive  situation. 

The  efforts  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  and  the  administration 
to  alleviate  the  problem  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  But  they  are  not  enough. 
Without  a  meaningful  quota  on  the  im¬ 
port  of  foreign  beef,  the  problems  of  the 
American  cattle  industry  will  become  far 
more  serious. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  Action  is 
called  for.  The  measure  of  the  majority 
leader  is  the  right  measure  for  that 
action. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
highly  appreciative  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time,  so  that  I  may 
attend  a  conference  committee  meeting 
on  the  Alaska  rehabilitation  bill  sched¬ 
uled  to  convene  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  rise  to  support  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  has  performed  a  note¬ 
worthy  service  in  this  particular  instance. 
I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  because  it 
breaks  down  the  imports  of  meat  into 
its  various  classifications:  first,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef;  second,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and 
sheep;  third,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 


lamb;  fourth,  sausages;  fifth,  prepared 
or  preserved  beef  and  veal. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
adjustment  of  quotas  when  the  average 
price  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the 
average  parity  price  in  each  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  categories. 

I  find  this  to  be  reasonable  and  fair, 
and  something  that  should  be  done.  In 
other  words,  if  the  prevailing  market 
prices  were  90  percent  of  parity,  the 
quotas  would  be  adjusted  upward  pro¬ 
portionately  with  the  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption.  This  is  equitable,  not  only 
to  our  own  growers  and  feeders,  but  also 
to  the  importers. 

I  find  one  further  provision  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  wise. 
It  is  found  in  section  3(d),  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  determines  that  the  importation  of 
any  of  the  classified  articles  are  causing 
a  present  disruption  of  the  orderly  op¬ 
eration  of  the  market,  he  may  impose 
calendar  quarter  quotas,  and  such  quota 
shall  be  prorated  over  each  such 
quarter  on  a  monthly  or  more  frequent 
basis.  If  this  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary,  is  judiciously  exercised  it 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
market  instability. 

I  wish  to  comment  very  briefly  on  the 
general  subject  of  meat  imports  that  is 
before  the  Senate  today. 

On  March  5  I  commented  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  shown  by  the  Congressional 
Record.  At  that  time  I  called  attention 
to  the  table  on  the  balance  of  trade  on 
beef  I  inserted  in  the  Record  at  that 
time.  It  disclosed  that  in  1960  imports 
of  beef  to  the  United  States  were  413.8 
million  pounds,  and  exports  were  10.2 
million  pounds.  We  were  then  import¬ 
ing  403.6  million  pounds  more  than  we 
were  exporting.  However,  in  1956,  only 
4  years  prior,  we  exported  38  million 
pounds  more  than  we  imported.  In 
other  words,  the  situation  had  completely 
reversed — from  a  net  exporting  Nation 
we  have  become  a  net  importing  Nation, 
and  importing  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
table  which  I  offered  at  that  time  graph¬ 
ically  illustrates  exactly  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  markets. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  look 
far  to  find  what  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  has  done  to  the  industries 
of  this  country.  We  have  seen  their  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  steel  industry.  Particularly, 
we  in  the  West  are  aware  of  what  has 
been  the  effect  on  the  mining  industry 
of  the  West. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  mining,  but 
our  lead  and  zinc  producers  have  been 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  time  and  time 
again  asking  for  relief,  and  as  a  result 
of  State  Department  policies,  the  great 
majority  of  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  in 
the  West  have  been  closed — in  effect,  de¬ 
stroyed,  despite  the  few  spots  where  there 
are  huge  mining  interests  at  the  present 
time.  Practically  speaking,  a  great  and 
effective  part  of  the  mining  industry  in 
the  West  has  been  destroyed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  unless 
we  receive  some  sympathetic  support  by 
means  of  legislation  to  assist  the  cattle, 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal  industries,  we  shall 
suffer  a  similar  destruction  of  the  beef 
industry  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  cattle  and  meat  indus¬ 
try  of  this  country  should  pay  for  the 
so-called  advantages  we  are  supposed  to 
derive  from  our  trade  negotiations. 

I  predict  that  unless  we  take  action — 
action  which  becomes  law — the  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  producing  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  country  will  be  irrevoca¬ 
bly  hurt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  amendment  I  previously  offered 
and  now  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  all 
down  to  and  including  line  6,  on  page  8,  and 
insert  the  following: 

“The  total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  (in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured, 
and  cooked  meat,  and  live  animals) ,  lamb 
and  dairy  products  originating  in  any  coun¬ 
try  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  quantities  of  such  products 
imported  from  such  country  during  the  five- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963:”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Gore  amendment  to  H.R.  1839  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  total  quantities  of  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  (in  all  forms  except  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meat,  and  live  animals) 
and  lamb  originating  in  any  country  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption  during  any  period  of 
twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  quantities  of  such  products  imported 
from  such  country  during  the  five-year  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1963:  Provided,  That 
beginning  January  1,  1966,  there  may  be  an 
annual  increase  in  the  total  quantities  of 
such  products  which  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for  such  purpose, 
corresponding  to  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  the  total  United  States  market  for  such 
products,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  offered 
was  formerly  known  as  amendment  No. 
465  to  H.R.  1839  and,  as  such,  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  Prior  to  that  time — last 
February,  I  believe — it  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  S.  2525.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  and  since  the  hearings  were 
concluded  in  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
that  committee  has  seen  fit  to  substitute 
for  the  proposal  which  I  offered  a  pro¬ 
posal  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  . 

On  February  20  I  introduced  S.  2525 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  establish  restrictions  on  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  annual  average  of 
those  items  imported  into  this  country 
during  the  5-year  period  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1963. 

I  reintroduced  that  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1839,  a  tariff  pro¬ 
posal  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  then  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  amendment  which  I  of¬ 
fered  had  been  rewritten  to  include  lamb 
as  one  of  the  meat  items  to  be  protected. 
There  was  every  indication  that  the  lamb 
industry  was  deserving  of  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  beef,  veal,  and  mutton. 

Until  recent  years,  the  beef  industry 
has  been  blessed  with  a  somewhat 
healthy  economic  situation,  with  little 
interference  from  outside  interests.  Beef 
prices  were  dropping  at  the  time  this 
proposal  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Since  that  time,  beef  prices 
have  increased  to  some  extent,  especially 
during  the  past  month  or  so.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  a  very  definite  relation¬ 
ship  between  prices  and  increased  im¬ 
ports,  although  that  is  not  the  complete 
picture.  If  we  want  the  complete  picture, 
we  must  deal  with  such  factors  as  over¬ 
production,  overfeeding,  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  as  a  subsidiary  economic  interest 
by  sideline  ranchers  who  are  primarily 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like. 

But  recognizing  that  the  continuance 
of  such  an  important  trend  might  be 
quite  harmful  to  the  domestic  livestock 
industry,  some  Members  of  this  body 
began  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  relief  through  negotiation 
or  the  implementation  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
Those  negotiations  were  not  successful 
in  any  substantial  degree  because,  evi¬ 
dently,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  that  so  far  as  the  domestic 
industry  is  concerned,  it  is  to  receive 
little,  if  any,  protection  from  outside 
sources. 

In  Australia  there  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  At  any 
time,  and  with  no  notice  whatsoever,  It 
can  cut  off  imports  into  that  country  en¬ 
tirely. 

As  I  have  said,  the  negotiations  were 
not  successful  in  any  substantial  degree. 
The  voluntary  agreement  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  did  little,  if 
anything,  to  relieve  the  situation.  This 
agreement  merely  guarantees  the  im¬ 
porters  a  future  market  at  levels  higher 
than  at  any  time  in  history. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  decline  in 
prices  at  the  time  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  Congress  to  intervene.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  a  program  of  sup¬ 


ports  and  controls  for  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  be  established;  but  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  establish  a  limitation  on  im¬ 
ports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  the 
industry  will  again  be  able  to  plan,  know¬ 
ing  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  foreign 
imports.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  if  this 
can  be  done,  the  domestic  producers  will 
again  be  responsible  for  regulating  them¬ 
selves  in  areas  of  total  production,  mar¬ 
keting  practices,  and  consumer  sales  and 
preferences. 

After  consultation  with  various  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  including  Bob  Barthel- 
mess,  president  of  the  Montana  Stock- 
growers  Association,  Bill  McMillan,  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Senator  William  Mackay  of 
Carbon  County,  Mont.,  Ralph  Miracle, 
secretary  of  the  M.S.G.A.,  and  many  in¬ 
dividual  ranchers  all  over  the  State  of 
Montana,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  quota 
based  on  the  average  of  the  last  5  years — 
1959  to  1963,  inclusive — would  be  most 
reasonable.  This  period  reflects  current 
trends  in  imports,  without  giving  special 
consideration  to  the  highest  year  on  rec¬ 
ord,  which  was  1963.  If  the  formula  in 
S.  2525,  which  I  originally  introduced, 
and  the  amendment  which  I  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  which 
is  now  before  this  body,  were  adopted,  it 
would  mean  that  in  1964  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  would  be  able  to  export  to  the 
United  States  867,400  pounds  of  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  and  lamb. 

This  would  give  the  importers  about 
6.9  percent  of  the  domestic  market  ac¬ 
cording  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
statistics.  This  would  be  a  33-percent 
reduction  in  imports  under  1963.  In 
that  year,  total  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  lamb  reached  1,204,800,000 
pounds.  What  is  even  more  alarming  is 
that  if  there  are  no  controls,  the  imports 
could  easily  reach  1,322,900,000  pounds 
in  1964.  The  voluntary  agreement  re¬ 
cently  announced  will  reduce  imports 
this  year  by  about  70  million  pounds  as 
opposed  to  a  reduction  of  337  million 
pounds  if  the  5 -year  average  was 
adopted. 

The  provisions  of  my  amendment  make 
allowances  for  the  importers  to  have 
their  corresponding  share  of  our  in¬ 
crease  in  domestic  consumption.  The 
amendment  as  written  excluded  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meat,  and  live  ani¬ 
mals.  However,  many  representatives  of 
the  industry  feel  that  there  should  be 
comparable  quotas  in  this  area.  The 
committee,  I  am  sure,  will  check  into 
this  situation. 

Not  only  did  they  check  into  it,  but 
they  also  reported  the  Curtis  proposal, 
which  goes  into  detail  covering  this  and 
other  related  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  delicate 
negotiations  in  conjunction  with  the 
negotiations  and  the  implementation  of 
GATT.  We  do  not  intend  to  upset  the 
applecart,  but  we  must  also  protect  the 
interests  of  our  own,  especially  those  in 
economic  difficulty.  I  believe  that  every 
major  importer  nation  of  beef  has  some 
form  of  protective  device  for  its  livestock 
industry.  I  think  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  the  same  for  our  livestock  industry. 


Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  at 
this  time  Resolution  2,  which  was  passed 
at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Montana 
Stockgrowers  Association  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  earlier  this  year. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Whereas  during  1963  beef  imports  into  the 
United  States  amounted  to  11  percent  of 
domestic  production,  as  compared  to  1.8  per¬ 
cent  of  domestic  production  in  1954,  a  total 
import  which  exceeds  the  total  of  all  cattle 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  which  would 
provide  for  an  average  annual  per  capita 
consumption  for  20,570,000  Americans;  and 
Whereas  the  excessive  imports  have  seri¬ 
ously  affected  the  price  received  by  the  beef 
growers  and  feeders  and  such  prices  have 
declined  at  least  25  percent  in  the  last  year, 
resulting  in  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  reduction  of  income  to  Mon¬ 
tana’s  economy  in  excess  of  $27  million; 
and - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me  5 
minutes  more? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  reading  from  Resolution  2: 

Whereas  the  Montana  beef  producers,  like 
other  producers  and  businesses,  are  obligated 
to  pay  fixed  capital  and  labor  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and 
such  reduction  in  prices  places  in  jeopardy 
the  livestock  industry  in  Montana,  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  our  free  economy,  and  will 
endanger  the  initiative  and  perseverance  of 
countless  citizens;  and 
Whereas  no  permanent  solution  of  this 
import  problem  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Montana  Stockgrowers 
Association  bring  this  serious  situation  to 
the  personal  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  because  of  his  leadership 
and  importance  as  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  this  association 
urgently  requests  that  Senator  Mansfield 
use  all  of  his  influence  with  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  gain  favorable  action  in 
accordance  herewith;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  this  association  urge  the 
immediate  enactment  of  10334  and  Senate 
amendment  No.  465 — 

Which  is  now  pending  before  this 
body — 

to  1839,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Montana  congressional  delega¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  all  affected 
governmental  agencies;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  if  the  legislative  action  is 
not  sufficient,  then  it  is  directed  that  efforts 
be  made  through  every  other  channel  to  im¬ 
prove  the  position  of  the  cattle  industry  in¬ 
cluding  action  through  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  excluding  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  done  with  what  I 
had  to  say.  In  the  interests  of  expedit¬ 
ing  this  legislation,  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  my  proposal. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senate  operating 
under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as - 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  do  I  not 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  allow  me  3  or  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  to  H.R.  1839,  which 
would  impose  quotas  on  the  importation 
of  beef  and  beef  products,  lamb,  and 
mutton,  based  on  average  annual  imports 
for  the  5  years  ending  on  December  31, 
1963. 

Both  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  have 
found  and  reported  that  these  imports 
contribute  to  the  present  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  domestic  livestock  industry. 
Imports  of  beef  increased  by  eight  times 
from  1956  to  1963.  During  this  time,  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  by  3  billion  pounds,  but  more 
than  half  of  this  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  increased  imports,  so  that  normal 
growth  of  the  domestic  industry  was 
impeded. 

Mr.  President,  cattlemen  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  fact,  not  with  a  theory 
about  trade  policy.  The  fact  is  that 
their  prices  have  fallen  while  their  costs 
are  rising,  and  that  this  is  caused,  in 
significant  part,  by  increased  imports. 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  impose  a  curb 
on  imports,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
the  amendment  would  do. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  remedy  on 
the  doctrinaire  ground  that  free  trade  is 
good,  and  protectionism  is  bad,  automat¬ 
ically,  I  suggest  a  close  look  at  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  at  some  relevant  prece¬ 
dents.  The  basic  philosophy — that  do¬ 
mestic  producers  of  essential  food  and 
fiber  are  entitled  to  protection  against 
excessive  imports — is  not  new  or  untried. 
We  give  protection  to  our  wool  producers, 
because  we  recognize  that  a  sound  do¬ 
mestic  wool  industry  constitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  healthy  economy. 

What  we  do  for  the  wool  producer  we 
we  should  also  do  for  the  wool  textile 
industry. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  other 
Senators  spoke  to  the  need  of  establish¬ 
ing  adequate  import  quota  limitations  on 
woolen  goods.  I  concur,  for  the  entire 
wool  industry,  from  sheepman  to  textile 
worker,  needs  protection  against  ex¬ 
cessive  importation  of  woolen  fabrics, 
if  it  is  to  survive.  The  western  wool  pro¬ 
ducer  is  as  much  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  our  woolen  textile  industry 
as  are  those  engaged  directly  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  for  this  is  the  market  for 


all  domestic  wool  grown  by  the  sheep 
producers  of  the  West. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  reasons,  domestic  producers  and 
refiners  of  sugar,  both  beet  and  cane,  are 
given  a  protected  market,  under  policies 
which  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
sound  and  workable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me 
1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  ,Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  sugar,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  consumer  fares  better,  in  the  long 
run,  with  production  and  marketing 
governed  in  the  interest  of  stability  for 
home-grown  production,  than  under  the 
feast-and-famine  conditions  character¬ 
istic  of  excessive  reliance  on  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers.  So  it  should  be  with  meat. 

Beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  cannot  read¬ 
ily  be  stockpiled  in  significant  amounts. 
Prudence  requires  that  we  avoid  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  changes  in  the  economic 
conditions  in  countries  which  produce 
for  export,  or  the  development  of  more 
attractive  markets  elsewhere,  might 
suddenly  leave  us  short  of  essential  food 
supplies.  There  is  no  point  in  taking 
this  risk,  so  long  as  we  can  produce  the 
great  bulk  of  our  requirements  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  within  our  own  borders. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
sincerity  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  for  presenting  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  having 
used  his  good  offices  and  his  wide  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  Montana  to  bring  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  cattle  industry.  We  are  all  very 
grateful  for  it.  Regardless  of  who  of¬ 
fers  the  language,  it  can  be  well  said  that 
whatever  relief  is  provided  this  day,  it 
shall  be  because  of  Senator  Mansfield’s 
efforts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  between  Senator 
Mansfield’s  original  bill,  which  is  now 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  adopted  by  the  committee.  When 
this  proposal  arose,  it  was  suggested  that 
we  go  back  to  certain  years.  Senator 
Hruska  proposed  a  certain  base  year. 
Our  distinguished  majority  leader,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  request  of  cattle  producers 
and  others  chose  the  base  of  a  5 -year 
period  ending  December  31,  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  did  not 
destroy  the  Mansfield  bill.  With  one  ex¬ 
ception — and  I  shall  explain  that — the 
committee  bill  is  merely  a  drafting  re¬ 
finement  of  the  Mansfield  bill.  What¬ 
ever  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate  must 
be  carried  out  and  executed  by  our  Gov¬ 
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ernment  and  by  the  Customs  Service. 
So,  the  committee  followed  the  pattern 
set  by  50  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  first  bill  was  introdced 
by  Representative  Herlong  of  Florida. 
That  bill  transposed  the  5-year  average 
into  pounds  so  that  the  Customs  Service 
when  they  write  their  code  and  their 
regulations  can  refer  to  pounds  instead 
of  having  to  transpose  from  averages  per 
year.  That  arithmetic  is  already  done. 
That  is  one  of  the  changes  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  That  does  not  do  violence 
to  the  Mansfield  proposal.  It  strength¬ 
ens  it. 

There  is  another  drafting  refinement. 
Leaving  in  the  same  5  years,  we  followed 
the  pattern  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  provided  that  the  annual  quota 
shall  be  divided  up  quarterly.  That 
makes  for  orderly  marketing.  It  is  not 
more  restrictive  than  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  It  is  identical  with  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  But  it  is  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  in  order  to  make  for 
more  orderly  marketing  and  to  prevent 
an  adverse  effect  at  any  particular  time 
of  the  year. 

Another  drafting  refinement — not  to 
destroy  the  Mansfield  bill,  but  to  support 
it — was  that  this  idea  of  a  pound  limi¬ 
tation  also  applied  to  the  various  types 
of  meat,  so  that  the  entire  quota  could 
not  be  filled  with  one  particular  meat 
from  a  particular  source,  but  would  fol¬ 
low  the  pattern  already  established. 

One  further  change  which  does  not 
add  to  the  amount  of  imports,  or  in  any 
way  disturb  the  base  period  provided  by 
the  Mansfield  proposal,  is  a  provision 
that  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  an 
undue  amount  of  imports  coming  into 
one  port  of  entry.  There  was  something 
specific  in  mind. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  being  closer  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  its  wisdom  accepted  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Hawaii.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  both  Senators  concurred  in  it.  At 
any  rate,  the  Hawaiian  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  an  undue  amount  of  meat 
is  offered  at  one  port  of  entry,  it  can  be 
regulated. 

None  of  this  does  violence  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  It  supports  it. 
It  strengthens  it.  It  makes  it  under¬ 
standable.  It  makes  it  workable.  There 
are  two  changes.  I  believe  that  both  of 
them  are  justified.  One  is  that  there  is 
a  provision — and  it  was  placed  in  there 
at  the  request  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen’s  Association,  but  all  of  these 
things  are  supported  across  the  board  so 
far  as  I  know  by  every  organized  group 
interested  in  this  legislation — in  the 
event  of  national  emergency  or  national 
disaster  in  the  livestock  industry,  adjust¬ 
ments  can  be  made  in  the  quota  base. 

That  does  not  do  violence  to  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendment.  This  provision  is  a 
protection  to  everyone  in  the  trade.  It 
is  very  much  a  protection  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  And  yet  in  the  long  run  the 
cattlemen  and  the  feeders  will  be  pro¬ 
tected.  They  want  the  good  will  of  the 
American  public.  They  do  not  want  a 
shortage  of  meat.  They  do  not  want 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  created  by  rea¬ 
son  of  prices  being  too  high. 
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There  was  one  further  addition  by 
the  committee  to  make  the  Mansfield 
bill  a  better  bill.  A  number  of  weeks 
had  elapsed  when  the  draftsmen  came 
forward  with  this  proposal. 

The  Mansfield  bill  provides  that  be¬ 
ginning  January  1,  1965,  there  may  be 
an  annual  increase  in  the  total  quan¬ 
tities  of  such  products  which  may  be 
entered  or  withdrawn  from  the  ware¬ 
house  for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  total 
U.S.  market  for  such  products,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  other  words,  as  our  population 
grows  and  more  meat  is  consumed,  the 
foreign  countries  automatically  get  an 
increased  quota.  The  committee  at¬ 
tached  merely  one  condition,  namely, 
that  if  at  any  time  cattle  prices  are 
depressed,  the  foreign  countries  will  not 
automatically  obtain  an  increase  in  their 
quotas. 

Any  time  the  price  of  cattle  reached 
90  percent  of  parity  or  above,  and 
through  our  growth  in  population  or 
otherwise  more  meat  was  consumed 
here,  foreign  countries  would  share  in 
that  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reserve  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee  language  will  be  sus¬ 
tained.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  maintains  the  intent  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  Again  I  wish  to  say  that 
every  cattleman  in  Nebraska,  every  4-H 
Club  member  who  has  a  calf  project - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  behalf  of  every 
worker  in  the  packing  plants  and  every¬ 
one  engaged  in  servicing  the  packing 
plants,  whether  in  connection  with  re¬ 
frigeration  or  whatnot — and  the  great 
army  of  Nebraskans  who  are  transport¬ 
ing  and  wholesaling  meat  in  behalf  of 
all  of  us — I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field],  because  regardless  of  what  lan¬ 
guage  is  written  in  the  bill,  the  proposed 
legislation  is  before  us  because  of  the 
consideration  of  our  majority  leader.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  him  and 
the  country  the  best  possible  bill.  I  urge 
support  of  the  bill  as  written  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  rise  to  support  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee.  All 
credit  is  due  to  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  the  bill  which 
he  introduced  and  for  the  leadership  and 
initiative  which  he  showed  in  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  the  Government. 
Credit  also  is  due  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  who  offered  an 
amendment  when  the  wheat  and  cotton 
bill  was  under  consideration. 

That  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
very  narrow  vote  in  the  Senate.  Some 
Senators  voted  against  it  because  they 
were  opposed  to  it  in  principle,  but 


others  voted  against  it  because  they  were 
satisfied  that  if  it  had  been  added  to 
that  bill  in  March,  the  result  would  have 
been  of  no  particular  advantage  to  the 
cattlemen;  for  almost  certainly  the 
adoption  of  the  Hruska  amendment 
would  have  resulted  either  in  the  defeat 
of  the  wheat-cotton  bill  or  would  have 
so  delayed  the  passage  of  that  bill  that 
the  provisions  of  it  could  not  have  been 
effective  for  farmers  for  their  1964  wheat 
and  cotton  crops. 

The  Finance  Committee,  acting  upon 
resolutions  which  were  cosponsored  by 
a  number  of  Senators,  took  the  first  for¬ 
mal  action  on  November  20,  1963,  direct¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
a  study  and  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  competition  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  domestically  produced  beef  and 
beef  imports.  That  study  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  in  March  when  the  Hruska 
amendment  was  debated. 

Following  the  action  on  the  Hruska 
amendment,  at  the  urging  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  began  hearings  on  the  question  of 
beef  imports.  Previously,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  other  executive 
agencies  had  attempted  to  arrange  vol¬ 
untary  agreements  with  the  countries 
which  were  the  principal  exporters  of 
beef  and  other  meat  products  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  of  most  Senators  with  whom  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  that  the  voluntary 
agreements  entered  into  in  February 
were  quite  inadequate.  So  we  pressed 
on  with  the  hearings.  At  the  same  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  initiated 
a  beef  purchasing  program  which,  to 
their  credit,  has  had  a  significant  effect 
in  stabilizing  beef  prices  in  the  face  of 
the  double  force  of  imports  and  perhaps 
the  even  greater  force  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  domestic  production. 

In  any  case,  the  Finance  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  and  examined 
the  various  bills  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  solve  the  problem,  or  at  least 
to  advance  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem;  and  following  that  study,  the 
committee  reported  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate  would  strengthen  and  for¬ 
tify  both  the  substance  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Mansfield  bill.  In  addition,  it 
would  lay  down  certain  procedures  as 
guidelines,  as  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  which 
would  strengthen  the  program. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  commit¬ 
tee  position  and  reject  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  we  know  what  is 
the  administration  position  on  this  ques¬ 
tion?  From  what  I  can  see  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  far  as  there  is 
an  administration  position,  it  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  testimony  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  and  that  would 
have  to  be  judged  as  a  position  in  oppo¬ 
sition. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  state— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  additional  time  as  may 
be  required  for  the  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question,  so  far  as  it  affects  consumers, 
needs  to  be  tested.  So  at  an  appropriate 
point  I  should  like  to  state  to  Senators 
that  I  shall  move  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  committee.  I  shall  argue  the  whole 
substantive  question  which  is  involved 
so  far  as  it  affects  consumers.  I  wished 
to  establish  the  point  that,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  or  as  people  like  myself  under¬ 
stand,  this  is  not  an  administration  bill. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  cus¬ 
tomary  frankness  in  laying  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  Senate  necessarily  will  act  in 
that  way,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
make  that  clear. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  Both 
sides  yield  back  their  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  unbounded  admiration 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
waging  this  fight  in  what  appears  to  be, 
and  what  I  trust  will  be,  a  victorious  fight 
to  take  care  of  those  in  this  country  who 
are  producing  meat  products  to  feed  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  some  of  us 
have  steadfastly  maintained  that  while 
we  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  days 
of  a  tariff -fixing  Congress,  and  while  we 
wished  to  cooperate  with  each  of  the 
administrations  that  have  successively 
been  dealing  with  trade  agreements, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  must  see  to  it  that 
Americans  are  not  deprived  of  their  jobs, 
and  that  industry  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
excessive  zeal  of  administrations  under 
the  influence  of  a  State  Department 
that,  quite  properly,  places  our  foreign 
relations  above  everything  else.  The 
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time  has  come  when  in  certain  cases 
quotas  and  restrictions  must  be  imposed. 

When  I  talk  about  administrations,  I 
am  talking  about  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  present  administration. 
What  I  have  to  say  has  not  the  slightest 
partisan  tinge. 

We  in  New  England  have  watched  our 
cotton  industry  completely  destroyed. 
To  do  something  for  cotton  textiles,  so 
far  as  my  section  of  the  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  simply  to  embalm  the  body. 

We  are  watching  our  wool  industry 
fade  away,  and  we  are  threatened  with 
destruction  of  our  shoe  manufacturing 
industry. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  1 
out  of  every  10  families  in  the  State  I 
represent  gained  their  livelihood  from 
shoes,  either  from  tanning  the  leather, 
manufacturing  the  shoes,  or  merchan¬ 
dising  the  shoes.  Destruction  of  our  shoe 
industry  by  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
products  is  the  next  step  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  New  England,  which  has  been 
the  cradle  of  American  industry. 

I  am  proud  and  envious  of  the  Senators 
in  this  body  who  have  had  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  stand  up  and  say,  “Regard¬ 
less  of  the  State  Department  or  even  the 
White  House,  we  are  not  going  to  sit 
here  and  supinely  see  meat  production  in 
this  country  destroyed.” 

Again  and  again  some  of  us  have  tried 
to  do  something  about  our  textiles. 
Each  time  it  has  been  said,  “Wait,  wait, 
hush,  hush.  Don’t  rock  the  boat.  We 
must  depend  on  the  President  and  on  our 
negotiators  to  do  something — to  throw 
some  little  sop  to  us.”  We  have  never 
received  it. 

Even  today  I  have  been  listening  to  my 
colleagues  talk  about  this  matter.  I 
know  why  all  they  have  done  is  just 
talk.  It  is  because  the  industry  itself  has 
said,  “We  have  encouragement  to  hope 
in  the  present  negotiations  the  President 
and  the  negotiators  will  take  care  of  us. 
So  don’t  antagonize  the  White  House.” 

I  am  not  going  to  join  the  chorus  that 
we  should  merely  wait  and  hope.  All  I 
am  going  to  say  is  that  now  that  the  bar¬ 
rier  appears  to  be  broken,  and  for  once 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — the 
Senate,  at  least — is  going  to  stand  on  its 
hind  legs  and  do  something  to  protect 
American  jobs  and  American  production. 
I  hope  those  of  us  who  have  in  our 
States  fading  and  dying  industries  will 
have  the  “guts”  to  do  something  in  our 
turn. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Senators  who  today  are 
fighting  for  this  measure.  I  admire 
them.  I  shall  give  them  my  vote.  I 
simply  want  to  say  to  them  that  if  the 
time  comes  when  we  have  to  come  in 
here,  as  a  last  resort,  and  ask  to  have 
some  of  our  industries  saved,  I  trust  they 
will  recall  that  we  stood  by  their  side 
on  this  historic  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated,  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


New  York,  for  himself  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  1,  to  strike  out  lines  8  and  9;  on 
page  2,  to  strike  out  lines  1  through  7, 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
meat,  and  now  I  want  to  talk  about  birds 
and  wild  animals,  which  is  what  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  which  came  over  from  the  House 
concerns. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  strike 
out  the  provisions  relating  to  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  re¬ 
move  the  present  7.5  percent  duty  on 
wild  birds  and  animals  imported  into  this 
country  that  are  not  intended  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  zoological  collections  for  scientific 
and  educational  purposes. 

According  to  present  law,  zoos  may 
import  wild  animals  and  birds  duty  free. 
The  duty  is  only  on  those  animals  that 
are  to  be  put  up  for  sale  or  profit  or  for 
exhibition  for  profit. 

In  short,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  remove 
the  duty  on  all  wild  animals  and  birds 
imported  into  this  country. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  proposal  is  op¬ 
posed  by  all  the  conservation  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  These  groups  feel 
very  strongly  about  it.  They  feel  that 
present  law,  which  removes  the  duty  as 
regards  wild  animals  and  birds  for  zoos, 
educational  institutions,  and  so  on, 
should  not  be  altered  to  make  it  easier 
to  import  wild  animals  for  commercial 
purposes. 

At  present  qualified  zoological  parks 
may  obtain  the  animals  and  birds  they 
desire  without  paying  any  duty  whatso¬ 
ever.  When  the  animals  arrive  from 
abroad  for  such  institutions,  they  are 
cared  for  by  experts  who  know  about 
their  living  habits  and  know  how  to 
minimize  their  adjustment  to  a  new  cli¬ 
mate.  These  zoological  institutions 
which  now  import  animals  and  birds 
duty  free,  let  me  stress,  would  not  be  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  or  my  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  removal 
of  the  present  7.5-percent  duty  would 
lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  animals  imported  into  this  country. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  import  of  wild  animals  is 
undesirable. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  are  able 
to  acquire  wild  animals  and  birds  under 
this  legislation  are  often  unqualified  to 
care  for  them  properly.  We  have  all 
been  disturbed  by  the  so-called  road¬ 
side  zoos  which  are  often  fronts  for  un¬ 
desirable  establishments,  which  put  out 
an  exotic  animal  to  attract  customers. 
One  suburban  shopping  center  attracted 
customers  by  chaining  an  elephant  out¬ 
side  its  store  in  the  asphalt  parking  lot. 
The  cruelty  inflicted  on  this  animal  in 
the  hot  sun  with  inadequate  food  and 
water  was  not  considered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  about  to  say — this  applies  also  to 
donkeys. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  They  are  domestic 
animals  and  are  not  subject  to  this  leg¬ 
islation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  apply  if  a 
wild  ass  were  imported  from  Africa,  for 
example. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  this  cruelty  is 
not  restricted  to  what  is  done  by  super¬ 
markets. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  that  is  correct. 
It  may  even  be  engaged  in  by  this  body. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  measure  applies 
to  all  wild  animals.  I  picked  out  one 
example  because  it  was  called  to  my  at¬ 
tention  that  a  poor  elephant  had  been 
chained  out  in  the  hot  sun  without  ade¬ 
quate  water.  Comparable  to  that  ex¬ 
ample  was  the  case  of  the  elephant  they 
tried  to  stuff  in  the  back  seat  of  a  Volks¬ 
wagen. 

I  must  emphasize  what  was  brought 
out  by  the  recent  colloquy — that  it  is 
wild  animals  that  are  under  considera¬ 
tion.  That  means  that  in  almost  all 
instances  these  animals  are  being 
shipped  to  a  strange  climate  where  their 
habits  must  be  completely  changed. 

Improper  care — improper  because  few 
people  have  the  knowledge  to  care  for  an 
African  or  European  wild  bird  or  ani¬ 
mal — will  be  more  prevalent  if  these 
animals  become  available  more  readily 
than  they  are  now.  Why  should  Con¬ 
gress  make  it  easier  for  people  who  do 
not  know  how  to  handle  animals  to  ac¬ 
quire  them-  for  commercial  use?  When 
animals  are  imported  they  should  go  to 
men  and  women  who  are  trained  in  arts 
of  animal  husbandry  and  who  can  care 
for  these  animals  properly.  This  is  an 
area  where  we  need  more  control — not 
less  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  much  impressed 
by  the  testimony  of  Charles  H.  Callison, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  when  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Finance.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  reasons  for  the  opposition 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society.  First, 
he  cited  the  fact  that  this  bill  would  en¬ 
courage  needless  commercial  exploita¬ 
tion  of  many  species  that  are  rare  or  on 
the  verge  of  extinction.  He  specifically 
referred  to  the  West  Indian  flamingo,  the 
population  of  which  has  been  reduced 
from  more  than  100,000  birds  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago  to  probably  fewer  than  20,000 
today.  Other  birds  and  animals  that 
would  be  affected  are  the  Bermuda  pet¬ 
rel,  the  cahow,  the  African  elephant,  the 
lion,  leopards,  some  species  of  snakes,  and 
monkeys.  Secondly,  Mr.  Callison  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  to  protect  American  spe¬ 
cies  from  birds  or  animals  which  can 
multiply  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
wildlife.  Mr.  Callison’s  presentation  was 
fully  supported  by  the  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs  and  the  Garden  Club  of 
America. 

Impressive  testimony  was  also  offered 
by  Christine  Stevens,  president  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Institute.  Her  pitiful 
descriptions  of  the  cruelty  involved  in 
the  traffic  of  intelligent  and  sensitive 
living  animals  should  move  us  deeply. 
Other  nationally  recognized  organiza¬ 
tions  which  oppose  the  present  language 
of  this  legislation  are  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  the  National  Catholic 
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Society  for  Animal  Welfare,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Society  for  Ani¬ 
mal  Protective  Legislation,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  Defenders  of 
Wildlife,  Inc.  I  may  also  add,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  record  includes  a  letter 
dated  July  29,  1963,  from  Rachel  Carson 
who  did  so  much  during  her  lifetime  to 
alert  the  country  to  the  dangers  facing 
our  own  native  flora  and  fauna. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  with 
keen  interest  to  the  argument  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  in  behalf  of  his  amendment. 
His  argument  is  persuasive.  The  objec¬ 
tive  he  seeks  to  serve  is  highly  laudable. 
I  commend  him  for  his  effort  and  for 
that  of  those  he  has  mentioned,  includ¬ 
ing  Christine  Stevens,  and  humane  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  have  long  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  proper  treatment  for  dumb  ani¬ 
mals,  whether  tame  or  wild.  I  believe 
that  his  amendment  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  will  be. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York  of 
my  wholehearted  endorsement  and  sup¬ 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  was  honored  to  be  invited  by 
him  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I,  too,  have  received  a 
great  amount  of  mail,  and  have  had  per¬ 
sonal  visits  and  phone  calls  from  a  tre¬ 
mendous  number  of  nature  lovers  who 
fight  hard  for  proper  practices  with  re¬ 
spect  to  animal  life.  I  hope  this  par¬ 
ticular  provision  can  be  stricken  from 
the  bill.  I  shall  join  my  colleague  from 
New  York  with  great  feeling  of  public 
service  in  doing  that,  if  he  can  possibly 
accomplish  it  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

I  also  thank  him  for  his  cosponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor  I  wish  to  raise 
one  additional  point. 

There  is  practically  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved  is  negligible.  What  really  is  in¬ 
volved,  I  sincerely  believe,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  aware  of  the  miserable  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  animals  and  birds  travel 
when  they  are  shipped  from  one  country 
to  another.  Many  people  are  not  aware 
of  the  cramped  and  uncomfortable 
quarters  available  for  many  of  these 
creatures  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
point  of  exhibit.  Many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  suffering  of  such  animals 
whether  they  be  small  babies  separated 
from  their  mothers,  or  whether  they  are 
full-grown  animals  who  are  being  sent 
to  a  new  and  terrible  captivity. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  very 


clearly  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  zoos.  I 
have  never  lost  an  interest  in  zoos,  which 
dates  back  to  my  earliest  childhood.  I 
have  visited  many  zoos  in  many  distant 
cities  as  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
zoos.  I  know  that  most  municipalities 
and  zoos  have  done  a  fine  job  in  pre¬ 
paring  proper  facilities  for  animals  and 
are  making  it  possible  for  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  see  and  learn  more 
about  the  animals  that  share  this  planet 
with  us.  But  the  importation  of  wild 
animals  and  birds,  who  have  never 
known  the  harshness  of  captivity,  for 
purely  commercial  purposes  is  a  practice 
that  must  be  deplored  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  office  has  been 
flooded  with  letters  describing  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  animals  are 
shipped,  and  in  which  they  must  live. 
Boxes  too  small  for  the  animal  to  stand 
or  lie  down  comfortably,  dark  cages  in 
which  birds  are  kept  confined  from  the 
light  of  day,  unsanitary  conditions  with 
no  attendants  to  care  for  the  animals, 
extremes  in  climate  which  have  caused 
many  animals  to  die  before  they  reach 
their  final  destination,  and  finally,  the 
lack  of  food  or  water  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  of  travel — all  these  and  more 
privations  are  the  fate  of  imported  birds 
and  animals  who  suffer  miserably  as 
they  travel  from  their  native  habitat  to 
conditions  of  caged  imprisonment  for 
commercial  exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about  the 
rising  importation  of  these  pitiful  crea¬ 
tures  to  support  the  amendment,  which 
would  insure  that  the  tariffs  of  our  great 
country  would  not  be  deliberately 
manipulated  to  make  it  still  easier  to  de¬ 
prive  wild  animals  of  their  freedom  and 
to  confine  them  behind  alien  bars. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  who  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  2  days,  I  find  myself  in 
a  position  of  cosponsoring  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  better  luck  today 
than  we  had  yesterday. 

In  my  judgment,  the  case  in  support 
of  the  amendment  is  conclusive.  I  hope 
that  in  due  course  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
is  being  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Stella  School  District  bill  was  used,  to 
hang  on  it  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  had  no  particular  pertinence  to 
the  original  bill.  Being  an  advocate  of 
civil  rights,  I  cannot  very  well  have  any 
objection  to  that  rather  odd  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure;  therefore,  I  must  con¬ 
fine  my  comments  to  the  hope  that  the 
original  bill  will  be  stricken  out  and  that 
the  meat  import  measure  will  be  handled 
strictly  on  its  merits. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House  without  hear¬ 
ings.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  can  enlighten  me 
as  to  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  there  were  hearings.  Some 
statements  were  submitted  in  writing, 
so  some  attention  was  given  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  for  and  against  it.  I  believe  some 
hearings  were  held  in  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  was  misin¬ 
formed.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  July  23, 
1963,  and  we  who  support  both  the  con¬ 
servation  and  the  humane  angles  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  freeing  from  duty  of  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  imported  for 
commercial  purposes  thought  the  bill 
had  been  put  to  rest,  but  now  find  that  it 
is  suddenly  resurrected.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will  see  fit  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Animal  Wel¬ 
fare  Institute  by  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens, 
wife  of  Richard  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  and  a  woman 
whom  many  of  us  have  known  for  some¬ 
time  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Importation  of  Wild  Animals  and  Birds 
(Statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  AWI 
by  Christine  Stevens,  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearings,  July  23,  on  H  R.  1839 
which  would  permit  duty-free  entry  of 
wild  animals  and  birds  intended  specially 
for  exhibition  whether  intended  to  be  used 
by  the  importer  or  for  sale  for  such 
purposes) 

On  behalf  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Institute 
I  wish  to  express  strong  opposition  to  H.R. 
1839.  Our  experience  in  observing  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wild  animals  shows  that  there 
is  much  suffering  involved.  Such  importa¬ 
tion  should  be  made  only  when  a  serious 
purpose  is  served  and  when  conditions  can  be 
maintained  to  avoid  needless  suffering.  To 
eliminate  all  obstacles  to  the  unlimited  im¬ 
portation  of  wild  creatures  for  the  mere  pur¬ 
pose  of  commercial  gain  is  unthinkable  in  a 
civilized  nation,  and  we  respectfully  urge  the 
distinguished  members  of  this  committee 
to  reject  this  bill. 

In  the  House  debate  on  H.R.  1839,  Con¬ 
gressman  Mills  stated :  “Wild  animals  which 
would  most  likely  be  imported  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1607(b)  as  amended 
by  this  bill,  would  include  monkeys,  ele¬ 
phants,  leopards,  lions,  and  snakes.”  All  of 
these  animals  except  for  the  snakes  are  high¬ 
ly  developed  mammals,  some  of  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  monkeys,  are  nervous  and  sensi¬ 
tive  to  such  a  degree  that  individuals  will  die 
simply  because  they  cannot  endure  captivity 
— particularly  captivity  of  the  kind  too  often 
meted  out  by  commercial  speculators  and 
dealers  in  exotic  animals  and  birds. 

These  people,  are,  of  course,  getting  ani¬ 
mals  now,  though  in  lesser  numbers  than 
they  would  if  there  were  no  duty  to  pay  or 
formalities  to  go  through  with  customs.  I 
remember  how  eager  the  importers  were  to 
discourage  me  from  climing  a  ladder  into  a 
plane  to  inspect  a  mixed  load  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals  which  had  arrived  at  Idlewild  a  few 
years  ago.  They  even  told  me  there  was  an 
escaped  cobra  loose  in  the  plane  in  the  hope 
of  dissuading  me.  I  saw  no  loose  snakes, 
but  I  did  see  how  extremely  hard  such  a  trip 
is  on  the  animals.  In  the  cargo  building  a 
baby  chimpanzee  was  lying  crated  in  a  box 
in  which  it  had  to  remain  flat  on  its  back 
until  the  crate  was  ripped  apart.  This  piti¬ 
ful  infant  was  being  sent  to  a  commercial 
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exhibitor  and  dealer  in  Florida.  Its  fellow 
had  died  en  route. 

On  another  flight,  one  group  of  ill-con¬ 
structed  and  overcrowded  crates  full  of 
monkeys,  was  destined  for  Trefflich’s,  the  big 
pet  shop  and  animal  importer,  in  New  York. 
Assurances  that  these  animals  would  be  re¬ 
leased  to  comfortable  “flying  cages”  immedi¬ 
ately,  proved  empty.  When  we  went  to  see 
them  the  following  afternoon  in  the  upstairs 
storage  area  which  is  off  bounds  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  who  visits  the  pet  shop,  we  found  the 
unfortunate  animals  still  in  their  dirty, 
cramped  traveling  crates,  in  which  the  large 
ones  had  to  maintain  a  crouched  position, 
many  of  the  monkeys  with  untreated  bleed¬ 
ing  sores  from  the  rough  treatment  they 
had  received  on  their  trip,  and  without  any 
food  or  water — in  short,  utterly  neglected. 

The  dreadful  overcrowding  I  have  seen  in 
the  crates  only  a  few  inches  high  in  which 
beautiful,  brightly  colored  little  birds  are 
imported,  is  a  similarly  painful  sight.  To 
increase  this  entirely  needless  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  suffering  by  letting  down  such  bars  as 
do  exist,  would  be  a  retrograde  action  of 
which  our  country  would  have  to  be 
ashamed. 

What  could  be  gained  by  passage  of  this 
bill?  All  it  would  do  is  to  give  a  few  animal 
dealers  an  additional  profit.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  these  individuals  should  have  special 
privileges  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  a 
Federal  tax. 

So  far  from  removing  the  tariff  on  the 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  birds  by 
commercial  exhibitors  or  those  who  intend 
to  sell  to  them,  the  imposition  of  stricter  re¬ 
quirements  and  higher  tariffs  would  be  more 
appropriate.  While  we  believe  the  cruelty 
involved  is  the  most  urgent  reason  for  de¬ 
feating  H.R.  1839,  the  possible  extinction  of 
rare  species  if  this  bill  is  passed,  deserves 
careful  thought  by  this  committee,  too.  Our 
country  should  provide  moral  leadership  in 
maintaining  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
earth — not  in  exploiting  to  the  very  point  of 
extinction  any  of  these  remarkable  and 
beautiful  creatures.  Passage  of  such  a  bill 
as  H.R.  1839  would  dismay  our  friends  and 
delight  our  critics  in  foreign  lands  where 
our  enemies  like  to  claim  that  Americans 
care  for  nothing  but  money. 

In  the  House  debate,  it  was  stated  that 
the  bill  would  eliminate  certain  customs 
procedures  which  make  the  importation  of 
such  animals  and  birds  a  difficult  practice. 
Humane  societies  throughout  the  Nation 
have  long  struggled  against  the  chronic  mis¬ 
treatment  of  animals  in  many  commercial 
roadside  zoos.  Passage  of  H.R.  1839  would 
make  a  bad  situation  very  much  worse  than 
it  now  is. 

Free  importation  privileges  now  exist  for 
wild  birds  and  animals  intended  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  zoological  collections  for  educational 
and  scientific  purposes,  and  not  for  sale  or 
profit.  No  justifiable  purpose  can  be  served 
by  extending  this  privilege  to  those  who  seek 
personal  gain  at  the  cost  of  great  physical 
and  mental  suffering  by  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  and  sensitive  living  animals. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  invite  attention  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Fauna  Preservation  Society,  published 
in  April  1964,  which  cites  important  con¬ 
servation  problems  and  urges  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  adequate  numbers  of  species  of 
wild  animals  which  are  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  extinct.  The  orangutan  is  a  good 
example;  the  flamingo  is  another. 

This  type  of  exploitation  and  impor¬ 
tation  of  scarce  wild  animals  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  commercial  zoos  and  tourist 
camps  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be 
encouraged  by  the  Senate.  I  commend 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  part  of  the  bill  and  for  their 
support  of  the  amendment. 


I  wonder  if  my  good  friend  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  who  I  know  is 
humane  and  a  lover  of  animals  and  also 
a  stanch  conservationist,  would  not  feel 
inclined,  after  conferring  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir¬ 
ginia]  ,  who  I  know  is  as  humane  as  any¬ 
body  else,  and  is  just  as  much  interested 
in  conservation,  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  for  whom  I  speak,  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  amendment  ever  since 
it  was  offered.  We  could  have  saved  the 
birds  and  wild  animals  from  the  dangers 
of  inhumane  treatment  15  or  20  minutes 
earlier  had  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  I  might  add  that  hearings  were 
not  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  House  bill,  but  they  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
wish  to  save  the  ‘‘Byrds.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
find  oneself  on  the  side  of  the  birds — 
both  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air  and  the 
Byrds  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  birds  and  wild  animals,  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  There  are  many  who  think  as  we 
do  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  7  V2  -percent 
tariff  is  not  adequate  to  protect  wild  ani¬ 
mals  from  importation.  It  is  merely  a 
substitute  for  regulations  which  should 
be  in  force.  But  in  the  absence  of  such 
regulations,  evidently  the  imposition  of 
this  very  small  tariff  is  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
courage  many  persons  who  otherwise 
would  bring  in  animals,  whether  there  is 
any  market  for  them  or  not,  and  who 
would  treat  them  badly  and  in  some  cases 
abuse  them. 

In  the  absence  of  more  thorough  and 
proper  regulations  to  control  such  impor¬ 
tation,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  present 
duty  should  be  retained.  Consequently, 
speaking  for  myself  and  for  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  who  is  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  for  further  study,  and  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  covered  by  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  said, 
“motions  and  all  other  ordinary  mat¬ 
ters.”  My  intention  was  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  would  be  included. 


July  28 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  himself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thirty  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reserve  my  time  to  accommodate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  and  suggest  to  Senators  in 
charge  of  the  bill  that  they  allow  him 
sufficient  time  from  the  time  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
and  as  approved  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  against  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit.  We  are  all  aware  that  recent 
imports  of  foreign  beef  into  the  United 
States  have  precipitated  a  serious  crisis 
in  our  cattle  industry. 

Beef  production,  we  all  know,  is  the 
most  important  single  farm  enterprise 
of  our  country-  It  stands  No.  1  in  terms 
of  farm  income,  surpassing  that  of  any 
other  farm  product. 

Figured  as  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketing,  the  cattle  industry  accounted 
for  23  percent — or  $8.2  billion  out  of 
$35.9  billion — of  total  farm  cash  receipts 
in  1962,  and  22  percent — or  $8.07  billion 
out  of  $36.9  billion — in  1963. 

The  $8.2  billion  figure  in  1962  was 
larger  than  the  combined  income  from 
our  six  basic  crop  commodities;  the  $8.07 
billion  figure  in  1963  was  nearly  as  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  table  I,  showing  gross  cash 
receipts  of  cattle  and  six  basic  crop  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  percent  of  total  farm 
gross  cash  receipts  for  the  years  1962  and 
1963,  drawn  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  1. — Gross  cash  receipts  of  cattle  and 

6  basic  crop  commodities,  and  the  percent 

of  total  farm  gross  cash  receipts  for  the 

years  1962  and  1963 


Gross  cash 
receipts 
(billions) 

Percent  of 
total  farm 
gross  cash 
receipts 

1962 

Cattle _ _ _ _ 

$8.2 

23.0 

Crops: 

Cotton  (lint)  _ 

2.3 

6.4 

Wheat..  . . . . . 

2.1 

6.0 

Corn..  _  _ 

1.8 

5.0 

Tobacco  . . 

1. 3 

3.6 

Rico _ _ _ 

.3 

.9 

Peanuts . . 

.19 

.6 

1963 

Cattle  _ _ _ 

8.07 

22.0 

Crops: 

Cotton _ 

2.6 

6.9 

Wheat.  - . . . . 

2.07 

5.6 

Corn. . . 

1.98 

5.4 

Tobacco.  _ 

1.2 

3.4 

Rice  .  . . . . 

.3 

1.0 

Peanuts _ 

.2 

.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  USDA  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  in  the  last  decade  we  have 
imported  into  the  United  States,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  cattle  industry,  vast 
amounts  of  meat  products  from  foreign 
countries.  Beef  imports  have  risen 
nearly  700  percent,  from  267  million 


pounds  in  1954  to  the  recordbreaking  fig¬ 
ure  of  1.8  billion  pounds  in  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  table 
2,  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showing  U.S.  imports  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  beef  compared  with  U.S.  produc¬ 


tion,  by  year,  1954-62,  printed  in  the 
Record.  Figures  have  been  added  to  the 
table  for  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table  2. —  U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  compared  with  U.S.  production,  by  year,  1954-62 — Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 


Imports 

Per 

Year 

Live  animals 

U.S.  meat 
produc- 

Imports 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 

capita 
supply 
of  beef 

Number 

Meat 
equiva¬ 
lent  1 

Meat 

Total 2 

tion  2 

of  pro¬ 
duction 

and 
veal 4 

1954 . 

Thousand 

head 

71 

Million 

pounds 

35 

Million 

pounds 

232 

Million 

pounds 

267 

Million 

pounds 

14,610 

1.8 

91.3 

1955 . 

296 

93 

229 

322 

15, 147 

2.1 

93.2 

1956 . 

141 

43 

211 

254 

16, 094 

1.6 

96.8 

1957 . . 

703 

221 

395 

616 

15,728 

3.9 

95.0 

1958  . 

1, 126 

340 

909 

1,249 

14,  616 

8.6 

90. 1 

Year 

Imports 

U.S.  meat 
produc¬ 
tion  > 

Imports 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 
of  pro¬ 
duction 

Per 
capita 
supply 
of  beef 
and 
veal 4 

Live  animals 

Meat 

Total 2 

Number 

Meat 
equiva¬ 
lent  1 

Thousand 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

head 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1959... . 

688 

191 

1, 063 

1,254 

14,  588 

8.6 

89. 1 

1960 _ 

645 

163 

775 

938 

15,835 

6.9 

92.8 

1961 . . 

1,023 

250 

1,037 

1,287 

16,  341 

7.9 

96.0 

1962.. . 

1,  232 

280 

1,  445 

1,725 

16,311 

10.6 

96.7 

1963  4 _ 

180 

1,679 

1,859 

17,360 

10.7 

•  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  imports  of  cattle. 

2  Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  carcass  weight 
equivalent. 

»  Total  production  (including  an  estimate  of  farm  slaughter). 


4  Commercial  beef  and  veal  production  plus  beef  and  veal  imports  per  capita. 
4  1963  import  data  are  preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  2 
shows  that  beef  and  veal  imports  were 
only  1.8  percent  of  domestic  production 
in  1954.  By  1963,  our  beef  and  veal  im¬ 
ports  rocketed  to  10.7  percent  of  our 
domestic  production. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  80  per¬ 
cent  of  this  vast  increase  comes  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  1958, 
according  to  USDA  figures  these  two 
nations  shipped  201.4  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  into  this  country,  and  in 
1962  they  shipped  over  three  times  that 
amount — a  staggering  655.3  million 
pounds.  For  the  year  1963,  I  have  the 
figure  for  only  8  months,  from  January 
to  August.  The  8-month  figure  is  482.3 
million  pounds,  and  if  extended  at  the 
same  rate  would  mean  723.6  million 
pounds  for  the  year  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  table 
3,  showing  the  total  quantity  of  beef  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  imported  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  1958-63,  taken  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  3. — Importation  of  beef  to  the  United. 
States,  showing  quantity  imported  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  total  from  all 
countries,  1958-63 


[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Total  imports 

Australia 

New 

Zealand 

Prod¬ 

uct 

weight 

Carcass 

weight 

equiv¬ 

alent 

Beef  and  veal: 

1958 _ 

17.7 

183.7 

619. 2 

909 

1959. . 

224.0 

161.6 

722. 3 

1,063 

1960... . . 

144.7 

130.7 

512.6 

775 

1961 _ 

233.9 

154.4 

689.2 

1,037 

1962.  . . _ 

441.7 

213.6 

967.5 

1,  445 

1963  ‘ . 

309.9 

172.4 

722.5 

1,087 

1  January  to  August. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  3 
figures  show  that  the  Antipodes  area — 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — supplied 
the  United  States  with  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  proportion  of  all  imported  meat 
products,  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of 
the  total  in  the  years  1958  to  1963. 

In  Hawaii,  the  cattle  industry,  well 
established  for  over  a  century,  has  long 
been  an  important  source  of  meat  for  our 
dinner  tables  and  has  furnished  employ¬ 
ment  and  income  for  many  Hawaiian 
citizens. 


Next  to  our  primary  agricultural  com¬ 
modities — sugar  and  pineapple — cattle 
ranks  as  the  third  leading  Hawaiian  agri¬ 
cultural  industry.  Beef  production  in 
Hawaii  rose  to  26.3  million  pounds  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  7.8  percent  over  the 
1962  level  of  24.3  million  pounds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hawaii  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

In  the  1962-63  period,  imports  of  beef 
into  Hawaii  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  rose  22.2  percent,  to  the  record 
level  of  about  16.7  million  pounds.  Over 
the  past  10  years,  these  imports  to  Ha¬ 
waii  increased  by  more  than  1,000  per¬ 
cent,  from  a  total  of  1.5  million  pounds 
of  carcass  equivalent  in  1954  to  16.7  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1963. 

In  1954,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
beef  represented  only  4.6  percent  of  the 
State’s  total  supply  of  beef,  but  in  1963 
this  figure  has  increased  nearly  sixfold 
to  about  30  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  table 
4,  showing  the  State  of  Hawaii  market 
supply  of  beef,  compiled  by  the  Hawaii 
Department  of  Agriculture,  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table  4. — State  market  supply  of  beef  and  veal 
[Carcass  weight  in  thousands  of  pounds] 


Year 

Hawaii 

Mainland 1 

New  Zealand, 
Australia 2 

Total 

Year 

Hawaii 

Mainland 1 

New  Zealand, 
Australia 2 

Total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

1954  . . . 

1955  _ 

1956  . . 

1957  _ _ 

1958  . . 

17, 851 
19,446 
20,  426 
22,788 
23,970 

63.4 

54.5 
52.7 
54.0 
55.4 

14,037 
13,738 
16, 919 
14,678 
10,687 

42.0 

38.5 

41.0 

35.0 

24.4 

1,538 

2,474 

2,437 

4,631 

8,762 

4.6 

7.0 

6.3 

11.0 

20.2 

33, 426 
36,  657 
38,  782 
42,187 
43,279 

1959  . . 

1960  . 

1961  _ _ 

1962  . . 

1963  A . . 

24, 749 
24, 618 
24,  960 
24,  345 
26,  235 

62.6 
60.6 
48.  4 
50.2 
47.0 

10,838 
11,423 
12, 254 
10,  426 
12,883 

23. 1 
23.5 
23.8 
21.7 
23.1 

11,  425 
12, 577 
14, 330 
13, 662 
16,694 

24.3 

25.9 

27.8 
28. 1 

29.9 

47, 012 
48, 618 
61,544 
48,430 
65,812 

1  Includes  beef  for  USDA  school  lunch  program. 

2  Converted  to  carcass  equivalent  from  import  data  on  boned  frozen  beef,  at  1.45. 


>  Preliminary  data,  subject  to  minor  changes. 
Source:  State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  beef  imports  into 
Hawaii  and  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  has  wrecked  havoc  with  our  beef 
prices.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
measured  by  prices  of  choice  steer  in 
Chicago,  prices  plunged  $6  from  $28.75  a 
hundredweight  on  January  23,  1961,  to 
$22.75  on  February  24,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  from  these  figures  it 
can  clearly  be  seen  that  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  sharply  increased  imports  of  foreign 
beef  which  threaten  to  undermine  our 
Nation’s  primary  agricultural  industry. 

Congress  needs  to  act.  The  executive 
agreements  recently  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  countries,  to  limit 
the  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into 
the  U.S.  market  falls  far  short  in  helping 
our  greatly  distressed  beef  industry. 
These  agreements  are  inadequate,  as  the 
negotiated  quotas  are  based  on  the  high 
imports  of  the  years  1962  and  1963,  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  there  was  a  17 -percent 
increase  in  meat  imports  to  this  country. 

Under  these  agreements,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  send  773,  801,  and  803 
million  pounds  to  the  United  States  in 
1964,  1965,  and  1966  respectively.  These 
are  excessively  high  import  figures  and 
if  allowed  to  stand  will  have  a  most  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  on  our  deteriorating  beef 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  protective  quotas 
on  importing  foreign  meat  products  into 
the  country  is  no  different  from  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  import  quotas  on  sugar — 
another  important  American  farm  prod¬ 
uct — as  well  as  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  no  different  than  imposing 
reasonable  tariffs  on  hundreds  of  items 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Their 
basic  purpose  is  the  same:  to  protect 
American  industry  and  labor  from  de¬ 
structive  foreign  competition.  If  pro¬ 
tective  quotas  and  tariffs  are  necessary 
to  restrict  foreign  imports  of  many  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufactured  products,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  even  more  vital  that  our  basic 
cattle  industry  be  protected  in  the  same 
way. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee’s  pro¬ 
posal,  quarterly  quotas  are  imposed, 
amounting  to  213.7  million  pounds  per 
quarter,  or  854.8  million  pounds  annual¬ 
ly.  These  figures  are  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  average  quantities  of 
such  products  during  the  5-year  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1963. 

The  proposed  annual  quantity  of  im¬ 
ported  meat,  854.8  million  pounds,  is 
213.9  million  pounds  less  than  the  1963 
level  of  1,068.7  million  pounds.  If 
the  committee’s  proposal  were  not 
adopted,  under  the  Executive  agree¬ 
ments,  imports  of  foreign  meat  products 
in  1964  would  total  about  1,018.1  million 
pounds. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  does  not  propose  to  forbid  importa¬ 
tion  of  meat  products;  rather,  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  merely  limit  their  importation 
to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

The  committee’s  proposal  provides  for 
increases  in  these  quotas  whenever  two 
conditions  are  met.  First,  if  the  average 


price  received  in  the  United  States  for 
the  meat  in  question  equals  or  exceeds  90 
percent  of  the  average  parity  price  for 
such  meat,  and  second,  if  the  domestic 
slaughter  of  the  animal  involved  exceeds 
specified  amounts  in  6-month  periods, 
the  quotas  provided  by  the  bill  are  to  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  do¬ 
mestic  slaughter  increases. 

The  bill  provides  that  import  quotas 
may  be  increased  whenever  domestic 
slaughter  exceeds,  in  the  specified  6- 
month  period,  7,352  million  pounds 
carcass  weight,  in  the  case  of  beef  and 
veal;  35  million  pounds  in  the  case  of 
mutton,  and  350  million  pounds  in  the 
case  of  lamb.  Whenever  quotas  are  in¬ 
creased  under  the  bill,  the  increase  will 
apply  for  two  calendar  quarters. 

The  committee’s  proposal  provides 
that  the  quotas  shall  be  suspended  in 
periods  of  national  emergency  and  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  that 
domestic  supplies  are  inadequate,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  natural  disaster,  to  meet  de¬ 
mand  at  reasonable  prices.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  quota  for  any  calendar 
quarter  may  be  prorated  over  the  quarter 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mines  and  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  proration  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  market  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  products  subject  to  the  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  ask  for  a  quota  for 
the  importation  of  beef  products,  I  am 
also  wholly  cognizant  of  the  interest  of 
our  consumers.  To  the  consumers  who 
wish  to  have  unlimited  imports  of  meat 
products  so  that  they  might  purchase 
more  cheaply,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
excessive  importation  of  foreign  meat 
products  has  destructive  ramifications  in 
other  parts  off  our  economy  which  vitally 
affect  them. 

An  unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  beef 
imports  into  the  country  would  seriously 
undercut,  and  eventually  close  down, 
many  of  our  slaughterhouses  and  meat 
processing  plants.  It  would  hurt  our 
fertilizer  industry,  our  feed  grain  indus¬ 
try,  our  trucking  industry,  our  food 
processing  industry,  as  well  as  the  bank¬ 
ing,  insurance,  and  marketing  segments 
of  our  economy.  Many  employees  in  this 
interdependent  and  integrated  web  of 
economic  activity  would  necessarily  lose 
their  jobs. 

As  the  cattle  industry  is  a  basic  farm 
industry,  its  collapse  on  the  agricultural 
side  of  the  economy  may  be  comparable 
to  the  collapse  of  the  steel  industry  on 
the  industrial  side.  The  havoc  would 
certainly  be  widespread,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  would  be  great. 

In  such  an  integrated  national  econ¬ 
omy  as  ours,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  consumer  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
success  of  our  basic  industries  such  as 
the  cattle  industry.  So  long  as  the  cattle 
industry  is  thriving  and  profitable,  the 
agricultural  and,  indeed,  the  national 
economy  will  grow  and  prosper.  Its  col¬ 
lapse  could  seriously  undermine  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

The  importation  of  huge  amounts  of 
foreign  beef  certainly  is  not  a  stimulant 
to  our  economy.  For  foreign  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  employ  American  labor; 
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they  do  not  buy  our  feed  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizers;  they  do  not  use  our  slaughter¬ 
houses;  they  do  not  use  our  truckers; 
they  do  not  invest  in  or  borrow  from  our 
banks;  they  do  not  buy  our  insurance; 
they  do  very  little  to  stimulate  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

By  protecting  the  cattle  industry,  the 
approximately  2  million  workers  engaged 
in  cattle  production,  processing,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  the  millions  of  workers  in  all 
other  allied  fields  also  would  be  protec¬ 
ted. 

Besides  being  inadequate  generally, 
these  agreements  recently  entered  into 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
countries  are  most  inadequate  from  a 
regional  point  of  view.  They  do  not  es¬ 
tablish  import  quotas  for  American  ports 
of  entry.  My  city  of  Honolulu  is  the  first 
American  port  of  entry  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  We  are  therefore 
faced  with  a  threat  of  the  most  serious 
proportions,  as  the  agreements  do  not 
prohibit  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
from  dumping,  without  limitation,  their 
beef  in  Honolulu. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  well 
keep  within  their  quotas  and  yet  be  able 
to  destroy  our  Hawaii  cattle  industry  by 
dumping  substantial  amounts  of  their 
quota  into  Hawaii. 

A  port  of  entry  quota  is  necessary  if 
Hawai  and,  indeed,  other  regional  mar¬ 
kets  around  ports  of  entry  are  to  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  destructive  for¬ 
eign  dumping. 

Hawaii,  as  the  only  island  State  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  mid-Pacific,  is  especially 
vulnerable  to  destructive  flooding  of  the 
market  by  imported  foreign  beef.  Our 
geographic  location,  which  puts  us  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  path  of  the  trade  routes 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on 
the  one  end  and  the  mainland  United 
States  on  the  other,  renders  us  an  ideal 
spot  for  wholesale  dumping  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  meat  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIgpIR.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  Hawaii  is 
a  pocket  market  whose  economic  struc¬ 
ture  is  uniquely  pregnable  and  defense¬ 
less  against  onslaughts  of  foreign  dump¬ 
ing. 

Unless  a  port  of  entry  quota  is  im¬ 
posed  to  stem  the  mounting  importation 
of  foreign  beef  in  Hawaii,  our  beef  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  left  wide  open  to  flooding, 
ultimately  leading  to  the  ruin  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  our  cattle  business,  which  now 
supplies  47  percent  of  our  total  consump¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  tremendous 
increase  of  over  1,000  percent  of  beef  and 
veal  imports  from  the  Antipodes  area  to 
Hawaii  in  the  last  decade  has  been  to 
seriously  depress  the  market  and  reduce 
the  prices  received  by  Hawaii  ranchers. 

The  pending  bill  will  effectively  stabi¬ 
lize  and  protect  domestic  beef  markets 
located  around  American  ports  of  entry 
such  as  Honolulu. 
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Under  the  bill,  the  President  is  given 
discretionary  power  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  excessive  quantities  of  meat  at  any 
port  of  entry,  and  to  prescribe  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  meat  which  may  be 
entered  at  any  port  of  entry — subject  to 
the  overall  quotas  I  mentioned  earlier. 

As  a  supporter  of  a  port  of  entry  quota 
I  do  not  ask  for  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  entry  of  foreign  beef ;  I  ask  only  a 
reasonable  limitation  of  such  imports. 
Such  a  limitation  is  necessary  to  expand 
regional  markets  around  our  ports  of 
entry.  It  will  also  help  to  keep  meat 
prices  at  a  reasonable  level  and  assure 
our  consumers  of  a  dependable  supply  of 
good  quality  meat  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  material  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

First.  Hawaii  State  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  14. 

Second.  County  of  Maui  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  Resolution  38. 

Third.  County  of  Hawaii  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  Resolution  383. 

Fourth.  Notes  on  constitutionality  of 
Fong  amendment  to  Mansfield  bill  on 
meat  Imports,  by  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel. 

Fifth.  “Constitutional  Aspects  of  a 
Proposed  Port  Quota  System  of  Beef  and 
Veal  Imports  Into  Hawaii  From  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,”  by  Covington  & 
Burling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hawaii  State  Legislature,  Senate  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  14 

Senate  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  to  impose  a  port  of 
entry  restriction  on  beef  shipped  into 
Hawaii  under  the  voluntary  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
entered  a  voluntary  agreement  limiting  meat 
imports  into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  receives  30 
percent  of  its  total  meat  demands  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  as  compared  to  main¬ 
land  States  which  are  receiving  an  average 
of  11  percent  of  their  total  production;  and 
Whereas  this  voluntary  agreement  does  not 
provide  a  schedule  of  allocations  to  various 
State  markets;  and 

Whereas  such  continued  competition  with 
foreign  imports  will  produce  devastating 
effects  on  the  Hawaii  cattle  industry  and  the 
State’s  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  cattlemen  in  the  State  in  recog¬ 
nizing  reasonable  competition  recommend 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas  as  a  means 
of  establishing  fair  allocation  to  Hawaii  of 
meat  imported  from  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land: 

1.  Limit  the  share  imported  into  Hawaii  on 
a  per  capita  basis. 

2.  Restrict  Hawaii’s  imports  to  11  percent 
of  its  total  production,  such  production  to 
include  that  product  received  from  the  U.S. 
mainland. 

3.  Permit  processing  beef  to  flow  unre¬ 
stricted  into  Hawaii,  but  restrict  primal  cuts 
on  a  per  capita  basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  budget  session 
of  1964  (the  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 


curring) ,  That  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  be 
and  are  hereby  respectfully  requested,  to 
establish  a  port  of  entry  formula  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef  into  the  State  of  Hawaii 
under  the  voluntary  agreement;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Ha¬ 
waii  congressional  delegation  be  and  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested,  to  actively  sup¬ 
port  the  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con¬ 
current  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  to  members  of  the  Ha¬ 
waii  congressional  delegation,. and  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  March  7,  1964. 


County  of  Maui  Board  of  Supervisors  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  38,  Introduced  by  Marco  M. 
Meyer,  Supervisor 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
entered  a  voluntary  agreement  limiting  meat 
imports  into  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  receives  30 
percent  of  its  total  meat  demands  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  compared  to 
mainland  States  which  are  receiving  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11  percent  of  their  total  production; 
and 

Whereas  this  voluntary  agreement  does  not 
provide  a  schedule  of  allocations  to  various 
States  markets;  and 


Adopted  on  the  20th  day  of  March  1964. 

G.  N.  Toshi  Enomoto, 

County  Clerk,  County  of  Maui, 

State  of  Hawaii. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  Resolution  No.  38,  the 
original  of  which  is  now  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk,  County  of  Maui,  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Dated  this  23d  day  of  March  1964. 

G.  N.  Toshi  Enomoto, 

County  Clerk,  County  of  Maui. 


County  of  Hawah  Board  of  Supervisors — 
Resolution  No.  383 
COUNTY  OF  HAWAH,  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Whereas  the  increased  allowance  for  the 
importation  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
beef  into  the  United  States  will  be  respec¬ 
tively:  1964,  773  million  pounds;  1965,  801 
million  pounds;  1966,  830  million  pounds; 
and 

Whereas  said  allowance  places  no  limita¬ 
tion  on  where  the  beef  could  be  distributed 
in  the  United  States  and  conceivably  may 
be  marketed  at  any  port  of  entry,  including 
Honolulu,  State  of  Hawaii,  their  closest  mar¬ 
ket;  and 

Whereas  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  foreign 
imported  beef  has  risen  from  1,538,000  to 
16,694,000  pounds  in  the  past  decade  and  has 
reduced  the  producers’  price  for  grass-fed 
steers  and  heifers  by  more  than  23  percent; 
and 

Whereas  foreign  beef  imports  now  captures 
30  percent  of  the  State’s  beef  market  as  com¬ 
pared  to  11  percent  for  the  continental 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  county  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest 
beef -producing  county  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and,  therefore,  would  be  seriously  affected  if 


Whereas  such  continued  competition  with 
foreign  imports  will  produce  devastating  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  Hawaii  cattle  industry  and  the 
State’s  economy;  and 

Whereas  cattlemen  in  the  State  in  recog¬ 
nizing  reasonable  competition  recommend 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas  as  a  means 
of  establishing  fair  allocation  to  Hawaii  of 
meat  imported  from  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land: 

1.  Limit  the  share  imported  into  Hawaii 
on  a  per  capita  basis. 

2.  Restrict  Hawaii’s  imports  to  11  percent 
of  its  total  production,  such  production  to 
include  that  product  received  from  the  U.S. 
mainland. 

3.  Permit  processing  beef  to  flow  unre¬ 
stricted  into  Hawaii,  but  restrict  primal  cuts 
on  a  per  capita  basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Maui,  That  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  be  and  are  hereby  respectfully  re¬ 
quested,  to  establish  a  port-of-entry  for¬ 
mula  on  the  importation  of  beef  into  the 
State  of  Hawaii  under  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Hawaii 
congressional  delegation  be  and  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  actively  support  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution;  and  be  it  fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
to  members  of  the  Hawaii  congressional  dele¬ 
gation,  and  to  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


the  imported  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
beef  is  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the  manner 
presently  allowable:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
and  for  the  county  of  Hawaii,  That  the  U.S. 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Hiram  L.  Pong  and  the  Honorable 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  and  the  Congressmen,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gel  and  the  Honor¬ 
able  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  requested  to  use  the  powers  of  their 
good  offices  to  insure  the  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  projected  increase  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  beef  throughout  the  United 
States  so  that  the  impact  of  foreign  imports 
may  not  be  a  detriment  to  regions  primarily 
in  the  environs  of  the  ports  of  entry;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  county  clerk  be  and 
she  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  U.S.  Senator;  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  U.S.  Senator;  the  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  Gill,  Congressman;  and  the  Honorable 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Congressman. 

Dated  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  this  18th  day  of 
March  1964. 

Helene  H.  Hale, 

Chairman  and  Executive  Officer,  County 
of  Hawaii. 

Sherwood  R.  H.  Greenweld, 
Harold  H.  Higashihara, 

Ikuo  Hisaoka, 

Elroy  T.  L.  Osorio, 

Herbert  T.  Matayoshi, 

Elias  P.  Yadao, 

Supervisors,  County  of  Hawaii. 

I  hereby  certify  that  above  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  the  original  now  on  file  in 
my  office. 

- ,  County  Clerk. 


Board  of  supervisors,  county  of  Maui,  Wailuku,  Hawaii 
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Notes  on  Constitutionality  of  Fong 

Amendment  to  Mansfield  Bill  on  Meat 

Imports 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel,  U.S.  Senate) 

Article  I,  section  9,  clause  6  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
“No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another.” 

An  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
courts  have  had  occasion  to  consider  this 
provision  does  not  disclose  any  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  allocation  of  a  quota  among  ports  in 
order  to  prevent  the  entry  of  excessive  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  product  at  any  port  or  ports,  as 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mansfield  bill. 

The  following  dicta  may  be  useful,  how¬ 
ever,  in  your  consideration  of  this  problem: 

In  State  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  & 
Belmont  Bridge  Co.  (18  How.  421),  objection 
was  made  that  an  Act  of  Congress  regulating 
the  height  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River 
at  Wheeling  resulted  in  discrimination 
against  the  Port  of  Pittsburgh  by  providing 
an  obstruction  to  navigation  that  discour¬ 
aged  vessels  from  proceeding  beyond  Wheel¬ 
ing.  In  disposing  of  this  objection  the  Court 
said  (p.  435) : 

“Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
Congress  is  forbidden  to  give  a  preference  to 
a  port  in  one  State  over  a  port  in  another. 
Such  preference  is  given  in  every  instance 
where  it  makes  a  port  in  another  State  a 
port  of  entry,  and  refuses  to  make  another 
port  in  another  State  a  port  of  entry.  No 
greater  preference,  in  one  sense,  can  be  more 
directly  given  than  in  this  way;  and  yet,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  such  preference 
has  never  been  questioned.  Nor  can  it  be 
without  asserting  that  the  moment  Congress 
makes  a  port  in  one  State  a  port  of  entry,  it 
is  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  all  other 
ports  in  all  other  States  ports  of  entry.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  what  is  forbidden  is, 
not  discrimination  between  individual  ports 
within  the  same  or  different  States,  but  dis¬ 
crimination  between  States;  and  if  so,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  this  case  within  the  prohibition, 
it  is  necessary  to  show,  not  merely  discrim¬ 
ination  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
but  discrimination  between  the  ports  of 
Virginia  and  those  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  v. 
Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co.  (284 
U.S.  125)  involved  the  validity  of  certain 
freight  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  It  was  contended  that 
the  addition  of  8  cents  per  ton  for  ferry¬ 
ing  traffic  across  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Louisiana  offended  against  the  above  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  in  that  it  resulted  in  a 
benefit  to  ports  in  Texas  to  the  incidental 
disadvantage  of  ports  in  Louisiana.  In  its 
discussion,  the  Court  had  the  following  to 
say: 

“The  specified  limitations  on  the  power 
of  Congress  were  set  to  prevent  preference  as 
between  States  in  respect  to  their  ports  or 
the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels.  It  does 
not  forbid  such  discriminations  as  between 
ports.  Congress,  acting  under  the  commerce 
clause,  causes  many  things  to  be  done  that 
greatly  benefit  particular  ports  and  which 
incidentally  result  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  ports  in  the  same  or  neighboring  States. 
The  establishing  of  ports  of  entry,  erection 
and  operation  of  lighthouses,  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  providing  of 
structures  for  the  convenient  and  econom¬ 
ical  handling  of  traffic  are  examples.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  v.  Wheeling  &  Belmont  Bridge  Co., 
18  How.  421,  433-5.  And  see  Armour  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  v.  United  States,  209  U.S.  56,  80.  The 
construction  for  which  appellants  contend 
would  strip  Congress  of  much  of  the  power 
that  it  long  has  been  accustomed  to  exert 
and  which  always  has  been  held  to  have  been 
granted  to  it  by  the  commerce  clause.  It  is 
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clear  that  the  Constitution  does  not  forbid 
the  allowance  for  ferrying  the  Mississippi  at 
Louisiana  ports.” 

Although  these  cases  are  not  in  point,  the 
above  quotations  suggest  that  the  following 
arguments  might  be  made  in  support  of  the 
validity  of  the  Senator’s  amendment. 

1.  The  establishment  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  maximum  quantity  which  may 
be  entered  at  a  particular  port  does  not  (so 
long  as  it  is  not  applied  on  a  State  basis) 
amount  to  a  preference  in  favor  of  the  ports 
of  other  States,  and  that  any  discrimination 
which  may  result  would  be  among  ports  and 
not  among  States. 

2.  Any  preference  which  might  result  to 
other  ports  would  be  only  incidental  to  the 
exercise  by  the  Congress  of  its  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  foreign  commerce. 


Constitutional  Aspects  of  a  Proposed  Port 

Quota  System  of  Beef  and  Veal  Imports 

Into  Hawaii  From  Australia  and  New 

Zealand 

This  memorandum  considers  whether  the 
port  quota  system  described  below  would 
raise  a  question  under  article  1,  section  9, 
clause  6  or  article  1,  section  8,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  is  to  impose  a  port-of-entry 
restriction  on  beef  shipped  into  Hawaii  un¬ 
der  a  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
We  assume  that  the  restriction  would  be 
made  on  an  equitable  basis  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  unreasonably  large 
shipments  to  Hawaii  because  of  its  geo¬ 
graphic  location. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  two  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions  which  are  involved: 

1.  Article  1,  section  9,  clause  6: 

“Preference  to  ports  of  one  State  over 

those  of  another;  clearance  of  vessels  bound 
from  one  State  to  another 

“No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Reg¬ 
ulation  of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another: 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another.” 

2.  Article  1,  section  8,  clause  1: 

“Powers  of  Congress;  levy  of  taxes  for 

common  defense  and  general  welfare;  uni¬ 
formity  of  taxation: 

“The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex¬ 
cises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States”; 

1.  Article  1,  section  9,  clause  6:  The  mean¬ 
ing  and  scope  of  the  antipreference  clause 
of  the  Constitution  were  considered  fully  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheel¬ 
ing  &  Belmont  Bridge  Co.,  59  U.S.  (18  How.) 
421  (1856).  In  a  prior  case  the  Court  had 
found  that  a  bridge  interfered  with  commerce 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  had  ordered  its  re¬ 
moval.  54U.S.  (13  How.)  518  (1852).  There¬ 
after,  Congress  enacted  a  law  expressly  au¬ 
thorizing  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  at 
its  existing  site  and  elevation,  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  brought  an  action  contend¬ 
ing  that  this  law  was  unconstitutional  under 
the  antipreference  clause  since  the  bridge 
adversely  affected  the  commerce  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ports  on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  answer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reject¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania’s  contentions,  is  signifi¬ 
cant:  \ 

“[T]he  act  of  Congress  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  clause  of  the  constitution  referred 
to — in  other  words,  that  is  not  giving  a  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
'of  another,  within  the  true  meaning  of  that 
provision.  There  are  many  acts  of  Congress 
passed  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce,  providing  for  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  port  or  ports  of  one  State,  and 
which  very  advantage  may  incidentally  op¬ 


erate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ports  in  a 
neighboring  State  which  have  never  been 
supposed  to  conflict  with  this  limitation  upon 
its  power.  The  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  and 
other  facilities  of  commerce,  may  be  referred 
to  as  examples.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
the  exercise  of  an  admitted  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
withheld,  if  it  appears,  or  can  be  shown, 
that  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  law  may 
incidentally  extend  beyond  the  limitation 
of  the  power.  Upon  any  such  interpretation, 
the  principal  object  of  the  framers  of  the 
instrument  in  conferring  the  power  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  subordinate  consequences 
resulting  from  its  exercise.  These  conse¬ 
quences  and  incidents  are  very  proper  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  urged  upon  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  dissuading  that  body  from  its 
exercise,  but  afford  no  ground  for  denying 
the  power  itself,  or  the  right  to  exercise  it.” 
59  U.S.  (18  How.)  at  433-434. 

In  the  course  of  reaching  its  decision,  the 
Court  examined  carefully  the  deliberations 
of  the  constitutional  convention  bearing 
upon  the  clause.  59  U.S.  (18  How.)  at  434- 
435.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Court’s  opinion, 
the  clause  arose  out  of  several  separate  pro¬ 
posals  which  had  a  common  purpose  to 
prevent  the  National  Government,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  over  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  from  diverting  shipping  to 
a  particular  State  in  preference  to  other 
States.  The  suggested  provisions  were  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  by  the  Maryland  delegation 
to  make  clear  that  Congress  could  not  require 
ships  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  trade  to  enter 
or  clear  at  Norfolk  or  another  Virginia  port — 
a  requirement  which  would  have  seriously 
reduced  commerce  in  the  Maryland  ports. 
The  history  of  these  provisions  is  also  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178  U.S.  41, 
101-106  (1900). 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  or  the  Court’s  opinion  sug¬ 
gests  that  an  executive  agreement  designed 
to  protect  the  economy  of  an  individual  State 
is  prohibited  by  the  antipreference  clause. 
In  fact,  it  is  clear  from  the  Court’s  opinion 
that  the  provision  has  a  limited  scope  and 
applies  only  to  a  directly  discriminatory  pref¬ 
erence  of  one  State  over  another.  In  the 
words  of  the  Court,  the  prohibition  extends 
only  to  “legislation  looking  to  a  direct  privi¬ 
lege  or  preference  of  the  ports  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  State  over  those  of  another.  Indeed, 
the  clause,  in  terms,  seems  to  import  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  some  positive  legislation  by 
Congress  to  this  effect,  and  not  against  any 
incidental  advantages  that  might  possibly 
result  from  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon 
other  subjects  connected  with  commerce,  and 
confessedly  within  its  power.”  59  U.S.  (18 
How.)  at  435. 

Any  difference  in  treatment  accorded  to 
the  ports  of  one  State,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  another,  is  compatible  with  the  anti¬ 
preference  clause  so  long  as  the  “preference” 
is  merely  indirect  or  so  long  as  no  other  State 
is  discriminated  against.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  suggested  in  the  Wheeling  &  Bel¬ 
mont  Bridge  case,  the  Federal  Government 
could  never  act  with  regard  to  the  ports  in 
any  one  State  without  taking  identical  action 
with  respect  to  the  ports  of  every  other  State 
if  the  clause  is  interpreted  otherwise. 

Any  advantage  to  Hawaii  in  protecting  that 
State  from  dumping  of  meat  products  also 
relates  to  its  particular  geographic  location. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that 
the  antipreference  clause  does  not  prevent 
regulation  which  involves  a  preference  re¬ 
sulting  from  geographic  circumstances.  Ala¬ 
bama  Grt.  So.  RR  v.  United  States,  340  U.S. 
216,229  (1951);  Louisiana  Pub.  Serv.  Comm’ n 
v.  Texas  &  N.O.R.R.,  284  U.S.  125,  131  (1931); 
Armour  Packing  Co.  v.  United  States,  209  U.S. 
56,  80  (1908);  South  Carolina  v.  Georgia,  93 
U.S.  4  (1876). 
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Finally,  the  clause  in  question  does  not 
prohibit  all  individual  treatment  but  only 
such  individual  treatment  as  creates  a  direct 
“preference”  in  favor  of  the  recipient  State. 
The  suggested  port  quota  system  would  not 
give  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  Hawaii  since 
its  very  purpose  is  to  decrease  the  volume  of 
business  in  such  ports.  This  distinction  was 
the  basis  for  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens,  53  U.S. 
(12  How.)  298  (1852)  that  the  antipref¬ 
erence  clause  did  not  invalidate  a  pilotage 
charge  imposed  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Court  stated : 

“But,  as  already  stated,  pilotage  fees  are 
not  duties  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  and,  certainly,  Pennsylvania  does 
not  give  a  preference  to  the  port  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  by  requiring  the  masters,  owners, 
or  consignees  of  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  that 
port,  to  pay  the  charges  imposed  by  the 
29th  section  of  the  act  of  1803.  It  is  an  ob¬ 
jection  to,  and  not  a  ground  of  preference 
of  a  port,  that  a  charge  of  this  kind  must 
be  borne  by  vessels  entering  it;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  interests  of  the  port  require,  and 
generally  produce,  such  alleviations  of  these 
charges  as  its  growing  commerce  from  time 
to  time  renders  consistent  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  pilot  laws.  This  State,  by  its 
act  of  24th  of  the  March  1851,  has  essenti¬ 
ally  modified  the  law  of  1803,  and  further 
exempted  many  vessels  from  the  charge  now 
in  question.  Similar  changes  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  laws  of  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  other  commercial  States,  and  they 
undoubtedly  spring  from  the  conviction  that 
burdens  of  this  kind,  instead  of  operating 
to  give  a  preference  to  a  port,  tend  to  check 
its  commerce,  and  that  sound  policy  requires 
them  to  be  lessened  and  removed  as  early  as 
the  necessities  of  the  system  will  allow.” 
53  U.S.  (12  How.)  at  314r-315. 

In  summary,  reasonable  differences  in 
treatment  founded  upon  demonstrable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  circumstances  are  clearly  permis¬ 
sible  under  the  antipreference  clause.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Hawaiian  beef-growing 
industry  are  demonstrably  different  from 
those  affecting  any  other  State.  The  sug¬ 
gested  port  quota  system  would  therefore 
not  be  a  “preference”  to  Hawaiian  ports  in 
the  constitutional  sense. 

To  suggest  otherwise  would  be  to  suggest 
that  both  the  National  Government  and  that 
of  Hawaii  are  powerless  to  defend  the 
Hawaiian  industry  against  the  ruinous  ef¬ 
fects  of  antipodal  imports  because  the 
Hawaiian  situation  is  unique  among  the 
States.  The  State  of  Hawaii  cannot  act  since 
the  commerce  clause  has  given  all  power 
over  foreign  commerce  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  See  e.g.,  Hoover  &  Allison  Co.  v. 
Evatt,  324  TJ.S.  652,  655-656  (1945).  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  powerless  as  well, 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat  imports 
enjoy  some  sort  of  absolute  constitutional 
protection.  Such  an  argument  was  made 
by  counsel  and  rejected  by  a  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Head  Money  Cases,  112 
U.S.  580,  591  (1884). 

2.  Article  1,  section  8,  clause  1 : 

The  consistent  and  long-established  rule 
is  that  the  uniformity  clause  applies  only 
to  revenue-raising  measures  and  does  not 
apply  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  E.g., 
Alaska  v.  Troy,  258  U.S.  101,  110-11  (1922); 
Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens,  53,  U.S.  (12 
How.)  298,  314  (1852).  The  uniformity 
clause  has  even  been  held  not  to  apply  to 
all  revenue  measures,  but  only  (as  the 
clause  states)  to  taxes  in  the  nature  of  du¬ 
ties,  imposts,  and  excises.  Knowlton  v. 
Moore,  178  U.S.  41,  88  (1900). 

The  complete  answer  to  the  suggested 
constitutional  question  was  given  as  long 
ago  as  1852  in  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens, 
53  U.S.  (12  How.)  298: 

“But,  having  previously  stated  that,  in 
this  instances,  the  law  complained  of  does 


not  cross  the  appropriate  line  which  limits 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  pilots  and  pilot¬ 
age,  *  •  *  it  also  follows,  that  this  law  is 
not  repugnant  to  the  first  clause  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  all  du¬ 
ties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States;  for,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  deemed  a  law  levying  a  duty,  im¬ 
post,  or  excise,  the  want  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  United  States  is  not  objec¬ 
tionable.  Indeed  the  necessity  of  conform¬ 
ing  regulations  of  pilotage  to  the  local  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  each  port,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  having  its  charges  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  be  embraced 
within  this  clause  of  the  Constitution;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  uniformity  was  re¬ 
quired,  when  it  must  have  been  known  to 
be  inpracticable.”  53  U.S.  (12  How.)  at 
313-314. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  suggested  port  quota  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  unconstitutional  as  a  preference 
of  Hawaiian  ports  or  as  a  nonuniform  duty, 
impost,  or  excise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may.I  ask 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  if  he 
will  yield  whatever  time  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  desires? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Let  me  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  performed  an  excellent 
service  in  speaking  for  the  State  of  Ha¬ 
waii.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  a 
new  State.  Everyone  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  its  economy. 
There  is  an  important  cattle  industry 
there.  It  has  been  because  of  the  will¬ 
ingness,  persistence,  and  diligence  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii  that  this  matter  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  its 
hearings  and  in  its  executive  session.  It 
is  through  his  efforts  that  the  provision 
is  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  for  his  very  kind  remarks.  The 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  the 
battle  on  this  measure.  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  months  the  prices 
for  livestock  and  poultry  at  the  farm 
level  have  been  at  an  alltime  low.  At 
the  same  time  our  imports  of  beef  have 
risen  spectacularly. 

In  1960  our  total  beef  and  veal  im¬ 
ports  totaled  780  million  pounds.  In 
1963  beef  and  veal  imports  totaled  1,702 
million  pounds. 

Without  the  administration’s  support 
an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  protect 
the  American  farmers  by  curtailing 
these  increased  foreign  imports  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  more  restrictive  quota  on  the 
amount  of  beef  and  beef  products  which 
can  be  brought  into  this  country. 

While  giving  lipservice  to  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  farmer  the  administration  has  been 
resisting  any  effort  to  curtail  these  ex¬ 
panding  imports  on  the  basis  that  they 
do  not  want  to  disrupt  our  international 
relations. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Not  only  is  the  administration  encour¬ 
aging  and  protecting  these  expanding 
imports  of  beef  and  beef  products  but  we 
also  find  that  during  the  past  3  years 
the  Kennedy- Johnson  administration 
has  even  been  pouring  out  millions  of 
the  taxpayers’  dollars  under  our  AID 
program  to  finance  and  assist  in  the  ex¬ 
panded  production  of  beef  in  foreign 
countries. 

For  example;  between  1961  and  1964 
$15,445,000  in  outright  grants  were  paid 
to  livestock  operators  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  $293,000  in  outright  grants  to 
poultry  producers  to  encourage  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  facilities  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  During  the  same  period  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4,980,000  in  grants  were  paid  to 
foreign  producers  who  had  combined 
operations  of  poultry  and  livestock.  Be¬ 
sides  this  $20,718,000  in  outright  grants 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
3  years  by  our  Government  to  expand 
the  cattle  and  poultry  industry  in  these 
foreign  countries,  our  Government  has 
made  available  an  additional  $9,456,000 
in  low  interest  rate,  convenient  term 
loans  to  expand  further  the  foreign 
poultry  and  cattle  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  grants  and  loans 
to  expand  the  poultry  and  cattle  industry 
in  these  foreign  countries  with  taxpayers’ 
money,  we  have  under  our  AID  program 
made  investment  guarantees  in  the 
amount  of  $7,550,000  to  producers  of 
livestock  and  poultry  in  these  countries. 
These  investment  guarantees,  totaling 
$7,550,000,  were  issued  under  our  AID 
program  to  guarantee  American  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  cattle  and  poultry  industry 
in  these  foreign  countries. 

Many  of  the  grants  and  loans  referred 
to  above  were  made  to  American  con¬ 
nected  or  affiliated  companies  who  are 
establishing  branch  cattle  and  poultry 
industries  in  these  low-labor  and  cheap 
real  estate  cost  areas. 

I  would  defend  the  right  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  to  invest  its  money  as  it 
sees  fit  in  any  of  these  countries,  but  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  have  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  using  the  taxpayers’ 
money  to  underwrite  the  expansion  of 
the  cattle  and  poultry  industry,  especial¬ 
ly  at  a  time  when  both  products  are  sel¬ 
ling  below  the  cost  of  production. 

These  cash  grants,  loans,  and  invest¬ 
ment  guarantees  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  world,  but  we  find  that  the  poul¬ 
try  loans  are  concentrated  heaviest  in 
the  Near  East,  with  Greece  and  India  the 
principal  beneficiaries. 

The  grants  and  low  interest  rate  loans 
which  are  made  to  finance  an  expanded 
cattle  industry  are  likewise  spread 
throughout  the  world,  but  with  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  these  subsidies 
being  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  El  Salvador,  Para¬ 
guay,  and  Colombia  appear  to  be  the 
largest  beneficiaries  of  the  expanded  cat¬ 
tle  industry,  with  $2,687,000  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  outright  grants  to  cattlemen 
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in  Argentina  and  another  $1,400,000  in 
low  interest  rate  loans. 

In  Brazil  grants  totaling  $5,470,000 
were  made  to  expand  their  cattle  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  Colombia  $298,000  in  outright 
grants  were  made  available  to  expand 
the  cattle  industry,  with  another  $4  mil¬ 
lion  being  made  available  as  low  interest 
rate  loans. 

In  El  Salvador  $53,000  were  distributed 
in  grants,  with  $1,900,000  in  low  interest 
rate  loans  to  help  expand  their  cattle  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  Paraguay  $90,000  were  distributed 
as  development  grants  to  start  the  cattle 
industry,  and  $825,000  were  made  avail¬ 
able  at  convenient  term  loans,  while  a 
$6,200,000  investment  guarantee  was 
made  to  protect  American  investments  in 
that  country’s  cattle  industry. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  report 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  giving  a  complete  breakdown  of 
all  of  these  multimillion-dollar  grants, 
convenient  term  loans,  and  investment 
guarantees  that  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  under  our  AID  program  to  en¬ 
courage  and  expand  the  cattle  industry 
in  these  foreign  countries.  This  report 
shows  the  amount  made  available  in  each 
of  the  various  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  State, 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  27,  1964. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Williams, 

US.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  inquiry  of  June  12,  1964,  requesting 
information  about  AID  assistance  for  the 
expansion  of  poultry  production  in  fiscal 
years  1963  and  1964,  and  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  years  1961-64. 

The  material  is  attached.  I  hope  it  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 


Worldwide  total,  poultry,  and  livestock 


assistance 

Development  grants  for  poultry 
improvement,  fiscal  year  1963- 

64 _  $293,  000 

Development  grants  for  livestock 
improvement,  fiscal  years  1961- 
64,  including  fiscal  year  1960 

in  Africa _  15,  445,  000 

Development  grants  for  both 
poultry  and  livestock  improve¬ 
ment,  fiscal  years  1960-64 _  4,  980,  000 

Development  loans  for  livestock 

improvement _  7,  300,  000 

Cooley  loans  for  poultry  improve¬ 
ment,  fiscal  years  1963-64 _  860,  000 

Cooley  loans  for  livestock  im¬ 
provement -  1, 100,  000 

Public  Law  480  local  currency 
for  livestock  improvement,  fis¬ 
cal  years  1961-64 _  196,  000 

Investment  guarantees  for  live¬ 
stock  improvement,  fiscal  years 
1961-64.. . . . .  7,450,000 


Worldwide  total,  poultry,  and  livestock 
assistance — Continued 
Investment  guarantee  for  poul¬ 
try  improvement,  fiscal  year 
1963-64 _  $100,  000 


Worldwide  total,  poultry,  and  livestock 
assistance — Continued 
Investment  surveys  for  poultry 

improvement,  fiscal  year  1964 _  $4,  000 


Poultry  and  livestock  assistance,  Latin  America 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Development 
grants  for 
poultry 
improvement, 
fiscal  years 
1963-64 

Investment 
guarantees 
for  poultry 
improvement, 
fiscal  years 
1963-64 

Investment 
surveys 
for  poultry 
improvement, 
fiscal  year 
1964 

Development 
grants  for 
livestock 
improvement, 
fiscal  years 
1961-64 

Development 
loans  for 
livestock 
improvement, 
fiscal  years 
1961-64 

Cooley  loans 
for  livestock 
improvement, 
fiscal  years 
1961-64 

Investment 
guarantees 
for  livestock 
improvement, 
fiscal  years 
1961-64 

Argentina..  _ 

100 

2,687 

227 

5,470 

54 

298 

44 

29 

147 

53 

20 

37 

15 

116 

66 

90 

217 

84 

1,445 

1,400 

Brazil _ 

4 

Chile _ 

4,000 

Costa  Rioa._ 
Dominican 
Republic— 

32 

El  Salvador. 

1,900 

825 

6,200 

Peru.. 

Total— 

32 

100 

4 

11,110 

7,300 

825 

6,200 

Note. — If  the  survey  does  not  result  in  an  actual  investment,  AID  takes  title  to  the  survey  and  pays  half  the  cost. 


Poultry  and  livestock  assistance.  Near  East 
and  south  Asia 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Develop¬ 
ment 
grants  for 
poultry 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal 
year 
1964 

Cooley 
loans  for 
poultry 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1963-64 

Develop¬ 
ment 
grants  for 
livestock 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-64 

Cooley 
loans  for 
livestock 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-64 

Afghanistan. 

25 

100 

23 

333 

80 

527 

130 

275 

40 

400 

60 

Total.. 

105 

860 

753 

275 

Poultry  and  livestock  assistance,  Africa 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Development 
grants  for 
poultry  im¬ 
provement, 
fiscal  years 
1963-64 

Development 
grants  for 
livestock  im¬ 
provement, 
fiscal  years 
1960-64 

Development 
grants  for 
livestock 
and  improve¬ 
ment,  fiscal 
years  1960-64 

119 

269 

119 

Ivory 

65 

326 

Mali  . 

548 

127 

64 

3,590 

67 

5 

403 

1, 163 

89 

598 

Upper 

Volta  _ 

92 

Total... 

156 

2,608 

4,880 

Poultry  and  livestock  assistance,  Far  East 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Develop¬ 
ment 
grants 
for  lives- 
stock 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-04 

Public 
Law  480 
local 
currency 
for  live¬ 
stock 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-64 

Develop¬ 
ment 
grants 
for  live¬ 
stock 
and 
poultry 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal  year 
1964 

Invest¬ 
ment 
guaran¬ 
tee  for 
livestock 
improve¬ 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-64 

Cambodia _ 

Indonesia _ 

964 

98 

Laos _ 

100 

Taiwan _ 

1,250 

Thailand.... 
Vietnam _ 

12 

100 

Total.. 

976 

198 

100 

1,250 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  dated  July  27, 1964,  signed  by  Mr. 
David  E.  Bell,  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  along  with  at¬ 
tachments  thereto  which  give  a  list  of 
the  breakdown  of  some  of  the  countries 
which  received  the  loans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Department  of  State, 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 
Washington,  July  27, 1964. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  8,  1964,  requesting  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  U.S.  assistance  for  the 
expansion  of  poultry  and  livestock  produc¬ 
tion. 
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Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  companies  who  were  the  direct 
heneficiarles  of  U.S.  assistance  along  with 
the  amount  and  terms  of  the  assistance 
given.  All  of  these  firms  are  American  firms 
except  those  specifically  designated  other¬ 
wise.  All  of  the  assistance  listed  In  our 
earlier  report  to  you  but  not  listed  in  this 
additional  report  was  furnished  directly  to 
the  Government  of  the  country  concerned 
rather  than  to  any  particular  firm. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 

AID  Assistance  for  Poultry  and  Cattle 
Production,  and  Participant  U.S.  Firms 
Investment  survey:  Product  Market  De¬ 
velopers,  Pacific  Palisades.  Calif. 

For  a  survey  of  opportunities  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  chicken  and  eggs  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  in  Brazil,  1964.  If  an  investment 
is  not  effectuated,  AID’s  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  survey  will  be  $3,700. 

investment  guaranties 
Argentina:  Poultry — production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  layer-type  chicken  breeding 
stock: 


Amount 

Amount  guaranteed 

Investors 

invested 

Convert¬ 

ibility 

Expro¬ 

priation 

Wallace  Chicks,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  11236, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla... 

$15, 000 

$30,000 

$30,000 

W allace  Hatchery ,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  11236, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla... 

19,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Total . . 

34,000 

60,000 

60,000 

China  (Taiwan) :  Livestock — Drugs  and 
animal  feeds : 


Investor 

Amount 

invested 

Amount  guaranteed 

Convert¬ 

ibility 

Expro¬ 

priation 

American  Cyanamid 
Co.,  General  Offices 
Berdan  Ave.,  Wayne, 
N.J  _ 

$604,000 

$700, 000 

$550, 000 

Paraguay:  Livestock — Cattle  raising  and 
farming : 


Investors 

Amount 

Amount  guaranteed 

invested 

Convert¬ 

ibility 

Expro¬ 

priation 

First  National  City 
Bank,  399  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.; 
Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  23  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Imperial  Agricultural 
Corp.,i  555  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

$2, 650, 000 

$3, 127, 000 

$3, 127, 000 

1  Imperial’s  interest  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Grace 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  7  Hanover  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


AID  charges  investors  an  annual  fee  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  Investment  guar¬ 
anteed  for  each  type  coverage  obtained  (con- 
vertability,  expropriation,  war  risk) .  A  fee 
of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  annually  is 
charged  for  standby  coverage. 


Development  loans 


Borrower 

Amount 
of  loan 
agree¬ 
ment 

Years 

repay¬ 

able 

Interest 

rate 

(per¬ 

cent) 

Date 

of 

agree¬ 

ment 

Banco  Ganadero 
Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia _ 

$4,  000,  000 

20 

i  2 

1964 

1  5  years  grace. 


This  is  a  Colombian  livestock  bank,  owned 
75  percent  by  private  investors,  10  percent  by 
the  government,  and  15  percent  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  bank.  It  has  no  American  affiliate. 
The  Government  of  Colombia  has  the  option 
of  requiring  the  borrower  to  repay  the  loan 
to  it  and  in  turn  to  repay  the  United  States 
at  a  softer  rate;  three-fourth  of  1  percent 
for  10  years  and  2  percent  for  the  remainder 
of  40  years.  Subloans  will  be  made  on  the 
following  terms:  Repayable  3  years  at  7  per¬ 
cent  interest,  4  to  10  years  at  8  percent 
interest. 


Amount 

Years 

Interest 

Date 

of  loan 

repay- 

rate 

of 

agree¬ 

ment 

able 

(per¬ 

cent) 

agree¬ 

ment 

Government  of 

El  Salvador _ 

$1,900,000 

40 

1963 

This  loan  is  for  relending  in  El  Salvador  to 
small  borrowers  for  the  purchase  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle.  Terms  to  commercial  banks  for 
relending  are  6  to  12  years  repayment,  2  years 
grace,  3l/2  percent  interest.  Terms  to  ulti¬ 
mate  borrowers  are  6  to  12  years  at  6  percent 
interest. 


Public  Law  480  local  currency  ( Cooley )  loans 


Amount 

Years 

Interest 

Date  of 

Borrower 

of  loan 

repay- 

rate 

agree- 

agreement 

able 

(per- 

ment 

cent) 

Arbor  Acres  Farm 

India,  Ltd.,1 
Bombay.  India- 

$527,000 

7 

7 

1963 

American  affih- 

ate.  Arbor 

Acres  Farm, 

Inc.,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn _ 

Milouber  Central 
Feed  Mill 

Corp.,  Ltd.,8 
Haifa,  Israel _ 

275,000 

10 

8 

1963 

Pan  Western 

Enterprises,3 

Washington, 

D.C . . 

825,000 

10 

9 

1963 

Voktas  Feeds, 

Inc.,4  Athens, 

Ga . . 

330,000 

5 

6 

1963 

1  For  poultry  breeding  farms  in  India. 

2  For  livestock  fodder  production  in  Israel;  Israeli  firm 
With  no  American  affiliate. 

8  For  a  cattle  ranch  in  Paraguay. 

<  For  expansion  of  poultry-raising  facilities  in  Greece; 
Greek  firm  with  no  American  affiliate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1839.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  would  limit  imports  of  beef 
and  lamb  products  to  the  approximate 
average  for  the  5-year  period  ending 
December  31,  1963.  Increases  in  the 
quota  would  be  provided  whenever  the 
price  received  in  the  United  States  for  the 
particular  type  of  meat  exceeds  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  and  the  domestic  slaugh¬ 


ter  exceeds  specified  amounts  in  the  bill 
during  any  6 -month  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  provide  a  bare 
minimum  of  protection  to  an  important 
but  economically  hard  pressed  domestic 
industry.  It  would  permit  a  beneficial 
flow  of  trade  to  be  maintained  at  levels 
which  do  not  seriously  injure  our  do¬ 
mestic  producers.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  and  logical  than  this. 

It  is  not  seriously  contested  that  the 
cattle  and  sheep  industry  is  in  deep  trou¬ 
ble  at  the  present  time.  Severe  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  markets  of  Cutters  and  Can- 
ner  quality  beef  and  similar  skyrocketing 
of  lamb  and  mutton  imports  has  caused 
low  prices  for  these  products  despite  the 
fact  that  domestic  meat  consumption 
continues  to  set  records.  Prices  for  Cut¬ 
ter  and  Canner  grade  cattle  has  de¬ 
clined  6  percent  and  3  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  since  1960.  In  May  of  this  year, 
prices  of  both  grades  of  cattle  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  until  they  were  10 
percent  lower  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  1963. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  prices 
have  declined  almost  inversely  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  imports.  Prom  1959  to  1963, 
imports  of  frozen,  boneless  beef  of  this 
quality  doubled  and  accounted  for  about 
a  fifth  of  the  increase  in  the  U.S.  supply 
of  beef. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  dressed  lamb 
imports  illustrates  the  same  losing  prop¬ 
osition  facing  domestic  sheepmen.  Im¬ 
ports  from  Australia  alone  increased 
from  959,000  pounds  in  1957  to  well  over 
5  million  pounds  the  first  9  months  of 
last  year.  Import  prices  averaged  $13.80 
less  per  hundred  pounds  than  New  York 
prices  over  the  same  period. 

The  committee  report  suggests  that 
part  of  the  problem  may  be  caused  by 
the  increasing  use  of  alternative  meat 
products.  While  this  may  be  true,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  begs  the  question.  I  am  happy 
to  leave  the  choice  of  meat  products  in 
the  hands  of  consumers,  but  hope  they 
are  able  to  choose  between  domestically 
produced  products. 

We  must  never  forget  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  big  business  in  the  United  States. 
Per  capita  outlay  for  machinery  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products  is  far  above  the  average 
for  urban  dwellers.  When  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  suffers,  the  whole  econ¬ 
omy  suffers. 

Many  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
uniquely  adapted  to  the  cattle  industry. 
Natural  conditions  favor  the  production 
of  cattle  in  my  own  State  of  Nevada  and 
many  other  Western  States.  The  land 
resources  are  not  the  type  which  can  be 
shifted  easily  to  other  production.  Its 
only  immediate  potential  is  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sheep  or  cattle.  It  does  not 
take  a  very  sharp  cut  in  prices  or  eco¬ 
nomic  vitality  of  the  industry  in  such 
areas  to  be  keenly  felt.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  University  of  Nevada  that 
imports  at  the  1962  level  of  10  percent 
caused  an  economic  loss  to  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  in  Nevada  of  $4.8  million. 

High  imports  not  only  cause  a  drop  in 
prices  and  net  income  for  the  agricul- 
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tural  community  but  upset  the  balance 
in  slaughter  and  domestic  cattle  popu¬ 
lation.  The  drop  in  prices  of  cutter  and 
canner  cattle,  for  instance,  forces  many 
producers  to  attempt  to  make  up  the  loss 
by  breeding  cows  to  be  culled  for  another 
calf.  This  not  only  holds  cows  longer 
than  usual  but  increases  the  cattle  popu¬ 
lation  beyond  normal  limits,  further  ac¬ 
centuating  the  problem.  This  is  pointed 
out  from  the  figures  on  page  3  of  the 
report.  The  number  of  calves  born  an¬ 
nually  decreased  from  1955  through 
1958 — periods  of  fairly  high  prices  for 
cutter  and  canner  cows — and  took  a  sud¬ 
den  upswing  starting  in  1959  and  has 
continued  to  rise  since  then  as  the  prices 
have  continued  to  fall. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  stated  above  that 
I  belive  this  legislation  is  necessary.  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  my  strong  convictions  in 
the  value  of  foreign  trade.  I  know  the 
economies  of  nations  are  lifted  by  trad¬ 
ing  products  they  can  produce  most  effi¬ 
ciently.  There  is  a  point,  however,  where 
economic  loss  caused  through  excessive 
imports  of  products  more  than  outweighs 
the  benefits  gained  through  trade,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  an  industry  not 
hampered  by  inefficiency  or  lack  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  or  favorable  conditions. 
The  domestic  cattleman  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  cattle  producer  in  the  world 
today.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  Nevada 
and  other  large  areas  of  land  are  uniquely 
adapted  to  the  production  of  cattle.  The 
reason  Australia  and  New  Zealand — the 
main  exporters  to  the  United  States — 
are  able  to  produce  cattle  at  a  lesser  price 
is  the  wide  variance  in  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  grade  of  cattle  produced. 

To  allow  unlimited  imports  from  these 
countries  from  such  different  bases  of 
living  standards  will  indeed  raise  the 
standards  in  the  exporting  countries  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
standard. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  voluntary 
agreements  recently  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  exporting 
countries  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Ireland.  Unfortunately,  these  so-called 
restrictions  begin  at  a  base  which  is  al¬ 
ready  seriously  hurting  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  Insult  is  added  to  injury  by 
guaranteeing  at  least  a  3.7  percent  an¬ 
nual  increase — much  more  than  We  can 
possibly  accommodate.  Furthermore, 
these  agreements  reflect  in  part  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  cut  back  imports  slightly  to 
take  advantage  of  a  very  favorable  Eu¬ 
ropean  market.  Should  the  market  de¬ 
cline  in  Europe  we  can  certainly  expect 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  exporters  to 
concentrate  on  the  unprotected  Amer¬ 
ican  market. 

It  is  ironic  to  reflect  that  although 
consumption  in  the  United  States  for 
meat  products  nearly  doubled  since  1950, 
our  cattle  industry  continues  to  suffer 
economic  difficulties.  We  grasp  at  com¬ 
mendable  but  entirely  inadequate  de¬ 
vices  of  buying  surplus  beef  for  school 
lunch  programs  but  fail  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problem. 

It  appears  to  me  that  American  pro¬ 
ducers  rightly  attempted  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  for  meat  products  but 
were  beat  to  the  punch  by  our  permissive 
import  policies  and  a  flood  of  low  grade 


foreign  meat.  By  attempting  to  be  the 
leaders  on  lowering  trade  barriers,  we 
have  succeeded  in  causing  heavy  losses 
to  a  domestic  industry.  The  proposed 
bill,  which  can  hardly  be  described  as 
harsh  or  confining,  would  at  least  affirm 
our  duty  to  our  domestic  industries  first 
while  still  permitting  the  beneficial  flow 
of  trade.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas!.  I  understand  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  has  less  time  avail¬ 
able,  and  therefore  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

When  the  bill  was  suddenly  sprung 
upon  us  last  night,  I  felt  impelled  to  rise 
in  protest,  because  to  my  mind  it  was  a 
clear  reversal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pol¬ 
icy  of  our  Government.  I  spoke  at  some 
length  and  my  speech  is  found  in  yester¬ 
day’s  Congressional  Record.  I  do  not 
intend  to  rehash  all  of  the  material 
which  I  developed  last  night.  However, 
I  want  to  stress  the  following  points. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  fall  in  beef 
prices  has  been  exaggerated.  The  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill  are  quoting  the  prices  of 
March,  when  they  were  down  to  $21  a 
hundredweight  for  choice  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market,  which  was  a  fall  of  $6  or 
$7  as  compared  with  some  months  prior 
to  that.  But  as  of  last  Friday  choice 
steers  in  Chicago  sold  for  $24.25  a  hun¬ 
dredweight,  or  approximately  $3.25  more 
than  in  March.  So  there  has  been  some 
recovery.  But  the  demand  for  quotas 
continues  with  full  force,  and  it  contin¬ 
ues  unabated. 

Second,  to  my  mind  the  fall  in  prices 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  ordinary  cycle 
of  prices  through  which  beef  prices  op¬ 
erate.  There  is  a  period  of  high  prices. 
That  leads  to  the  breeding  of  more  heif¬ 
ers  and  the  fattening  of  more  cattle. 
There  is  an  increased  production  of  beef, 
and  that  in  turn  leads  to  a  fall  in  prices. 
When  prices  fall  appreciably — fall  very 
low — certain  producers  are  forced  out  of 
the  cattle  business.  The  rate  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  cattle  is  diminished.  They 
are  not  fattened  as  much.  So  a  decrease 
in  quantity  ensues,  which  results  in  an 
increase  in  prices. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  year,  and  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  we  were  in  the 
downswing  of  the  cycle.  It  may  well  be 
that  imports  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
fall.  But  the  major  portion  was  due  to 
the  cycle. 

Third,  in  addition  to  the  cyclical 
downswing  of  prices,  another  factor  is 
the  very  favorable  tax  treatment  which 
is  accorded  the  cattle  industry.  The 
gains  from  the  cattle  industry  are  not 
taxed  as  ordinary  income,  but  as  capital 
gains,  and  hence  the  gains  are  subject  to 
only  one-half  the  rate  of  taxation  as 
ordinary  income,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  more  than  25  percent.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  very  favorable  depreciation  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  written  into  the  tax  laws. 
These  facts  have  induced  many  people 
who  are  experts  in  tax  avoidance,  to  go 
into  the  cattle  industry  and  make  pur¬ 
chases  and  start  herds. 
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If  we  could  remove  some  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  tax  privileges  and  eliminate  the 
diversion  of  capital  into  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry,  prices  would  rise. 

Fourth,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
measure  would  be  primarily  a  reprisal 
against  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  two 
of  the  best  friends  we  have.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  would  keep  still  while  the  proposed 
limitation  of  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  is  put  into  effect  is  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  They  would  inevitably  retaliate 
against  us,  either  by  means  of  quotas  or 
by  means  of  increased  tariffs.  I  remind 
Senators  that  we  export  more  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  than  we  import 
from  them.  In  1961-62  we  exported 
$409  million  of  products  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  imported  $366  million. 
Therefore  we  exported  $43  million  more 
than  we  imported. 

Some  think  that  when  they  commit  a 
wrong  or  an  act  injurious  to  others,  the 
others  will  not  strike  back.  But  that  is 
not  the  law  of  life.  If  we  injure  others, 
we  may  well  expect  them  to  injure  us. 
While  the  doctrine  of  turning  the  other 
cheek  is  proper  as  a  standard  of  ethics, 
it  is  not  followed  by  many  individuals  in 
practice,  nor  is  it  followed  by  nations. 

So  we  can  certainly  expect,  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  enacted,  or  even  if 
the  Senate  acts  and  the  House  does  not, 
that  it  will  stir  up  a  great  deal  of  unfav¬ 
orable  comment  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  they  will  restrict  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  earth-moving  machinery,  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  soybeans,  soybean 
products,  and  other  articles.  The  net 
result  will  be  that  labor  in  this  country, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  used 
in  less  effective  ways.  We  will  actually 
retaliate  against  each  other  to  our  mu¬ 
tual  disadvantage. 

Fifth,  the  measure  would  certainly  ac¬ 
celerate  the  movement  in  Europe  toward 
placing  tariff  barriers  against  our  wheat 
and  other  farm  products. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  convert  the  Common  Market 
to  freer  trade  basis  in  farm  products, 
but  we  shall  have  very  little  chance  of 
doing  this  if  we  impose  rigid  quotas  on 
imports.  Other  nations  will  say,  “We 
are  protectionists,  too.  We  are  merely 
doing  what  you  did.” 

We  may,  therefore,  expect  higher  tar¬ 
iffs  and  differential  prices  on  American 
wheat  going  to  Europe,  and  this  will  shut 
off  a  large  part  of  our  farm  market. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  think  this 
proposal  is  a  clear  reversal  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  program  which  was  started 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  Cordell  Hull.  We  have  made 
a  good  deal  of  progress  under  that  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  talked  about  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  and  we  have  obtained  trade  ex¬ 
pansion.  But  this  is  a  backward  step. 
It  is  out  of  step  with  the  traditions  and 
historical  principles  of  my  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  has  always 
hitherto  stood  for  freer  trade.  We  Dem¬ 
ocrats  have  historically  believed  in  freer 
trade,  causing  labor  and  capital  invest¬ 
ment  to  go  into  industries  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  most  effectively  either  positively  or 
comparatively.  We  have  believed  that 
the  international  price  system  operates 
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to  equate  imports  with  exports.  But  it 
can  be  interfered  with  and  labor  can  be 
diverted  into  less  productive  channels 
and  that  is  apparently  what  we  are 
about  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  move  in  ef¬ 
forts,  consistent  with  fair  treatment,  to 
bind  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  an 
economic  alliance.  I  appeared  this 
morning  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  to  protest  the  un¬ 
reasonable  British  attempts  to  prevent 
our  merchant  marine  from  getting  the 
necessary  facts  about  discrimination  in 
ocean  rates  which  operate  against  our 
exports. 

We  should  try  as  best  we  may  not  to 
injure  other  nations  and  to  create  on 
economic  grounds  a  trade  alliance  which 
is  also  a  political  alliance. 

This  proposal  is  a  backward  step  in 
that  respect.  I  know  this  measure  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  administration.  Secretary 
Freeman  testified  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Secretary  Freeman 
testified  against  this  bill.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  administration  is  op¬ 
posed  to  it. 

I  make  no  reflection  upon  Senators 
from  cattle-producing  States  who  are 
sponsoring  this  measure.  The  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  is  powerful;  it  is  vehement;  it  is 
strongly  organized.  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cattle-producing  States.  But  it  is 
against  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  certainly  against  the  interest  of 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  who 
form  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
General  Hancock  once  said,  “The  tariff 
is  a  local  issue.”  We  seem  to  be  acting 
as  though  it  were.  But  it  should  not  be. 

I  shall,  therefore,  support  the  Javits 
proposal  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  Com¬ 
mittee  amendment  which  was  originally 
inspired  by  the  Senator  fi’om  Montana, 
and  comes  to  us  in  language  fashioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  do  so 
for  many  reasons.  I  think  it  is  right. 
I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  and  the  American  farmer. 
I  know  it  is  in  the  overwhelming  and 
clear  interest  of  the  American  daily 
farmer. 

A  very  high  proportion  of  the  meat 
which  is  imported  is  cow  beef.  In  fact, 
most  of  it  is,  as  I  understand. 

The  importation  of  cow  beef  drives 
the  price  of  cow  meat  down.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  adverse  effect  on  the  daily 
farmer,  because  the  low  price  for  slaugh¬ 
tered  cows  prevented  him  from  cull¬ 
ing  his  cows.  The  cow  that  is  not  slaugh¬ 
tered  continues  to  produce  milk.  This 
keeps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  in 
production.  This  in  turn  results  in  a 
higher  level  of  dairy  production.  What 
does  this  do  to  national  milk  production? 
The  price  of  dairy  products  is  literally 
as  low  now  as  the  flexible  law  allows. 
The  dairy  farmer’s  income  is  shamefully 
low. 


So  I  think  the  present  policy  of  per¬ 
mitting  huge  beef  imports  is  dead 
wrong.  This  huge  beef  import,  resulting 
in  more  cows  left  in  production  imposes 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
more  and  more  for  surplus  milk. 

There  is  in  the  law,  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Act,  which  is  supposed  to 
provide  against  this  kind  of  situation 
and  prevent  importation  of  meat  which 
would  significantly  increase  the  costs  of 
the  price  support  program.  So  although 
beef  is  not  price-supported,  its  excessive 
importation  interferes  with  the  dairy 
price  support  program,  because  it  re¬ 
sults  in  sharply  increased  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  heavier  surplus. 

The  statement  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las]  is  one  of  his  characteristically  elo¬ 
quent  and  powerful  speeches — this  time 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  would  do  so 
again.  It  is  a  good  act.  But  we  must 
recognize  the  realities  we  face.  The 
dairy  farmer,  and  the  farmer  generally, 
has  a  low  income.  The  cost  of  food  is 
not  high  in  relation  to  income.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  American  personal  income,  it 
is  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  our  his¬ 
tory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute. 

The  American  consumer  now  has  by 
far  the  best  bargain  in  food  he  has  ever 
had  or  that  anyone  in  any  country  of 
the  world  has  had  throughout  human 
history. 

Ten  years  ago  the  American  consumer 
spent  about  26  percent  of  his  income  for 
food.  Today  the  American  consumer 
spends  only  about  18  percent  of  his  in¬ 
come  for  this  prime  necessity  of  life. 
This  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  our 
high  standard  of  living.  It  is  because 
the  American  farmer  produces  so  much, 
at  such  a  low  cost,  and  so  efficiently,  with 
such  a  big  investment  of  his  own  that 
food  is  such  a  bargain  for  the  American 
consumer.  Even  if  we  consider  the  full 
cost  of  the  farm  program,  the  cost  which 
the  consumer  pays  for  food  is  still  only 
18  percent  of  the  income  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer — far,  far  less  than  in  any 
other  country,  way  below  what  the  cost 
of  food  in  relation  to  income  has  been 
historically. 

I  hope  the  committee  amendment  is 
adopted  and  written  into  law.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  need  it.  It  is  simple  justice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Let  me  first  lay  down  a  few  basic  pos¬ 
tulates.  First,  it  is  a  strange  anomaly 
that  a  Republican  Senator  is  seeking  to 
sustain  the  position  of  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  this  is  not  bipartisan¬ 
ship  in  action,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

It  is  perhaps  also  just  as  interesting 
that  the  essential  mover  behind  this 
measure  is  the  majority  leader  himself, 
which  shows  that  we  all  represent  our 
States,  even  though  we  may  occupy  au¬ 
gust  positions  representing  a  whole  party 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  my 
colleagues  who  are  fighting  for  their 
States  and  State  interests.  I  have  done 


the  same  thing.  But  this  fact  does  not 
change  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  who, 
like  myself,  is  in  a  position  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  basic  national  interest 
which  is  involved  and  which  far  tran¬ 
scends  individual  sectional  interest.  It 
has  happened  to  me,  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  it  should  happen  to  my  colleagues 
as  well. 

The  basic  misconceptions  which  have 
appeared  in  the  statements  made  here  so 
far  are  these:  First,  that  imports  have 
depressed  beef  prices.  That  is  not  true, 
and  I  will  prove  it;  second,  that  beef  im¬ 
ports  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
domestic  commodity — that  is  not  true, 
and  I  will  demonstrate  it. 

First,  let  us  understand  very  clearly 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  administration  is  against 
this  measure.  The  study,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
itself  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
and  all  its  findings,  generally  question 
the  position  which  is  taken  with  respect 
to  this  bill. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  beef  im¬ 
ports  on  cattle  prices  I  read  from  an  offi¬ 
cial  document  called  the  1964  Outlook 
Issue,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Cattle  prices  in  the  short  term  are  in¬ 
fluenced  primarily  by  the  volume  of  cattle 
slaughtered.  Fed  cattle  prices  depend 
largely  on  the  number  and  weight  of  fed 
cattle  marketed  and  the  resulting  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef.  Similarly,  cow  prices  depend 
principally  on  the  supply  of  cow  beef. 

To  the  extent  that  cow  beef  may  compete 
with  fed  beef  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  cow 
prices  have  some  effect  on  fed  beef  prices  and 
vice  versa.  Imports  affect  these  prices  by 
.changing  the  total  supply  of  beef  of  that 
quality — 

Note  this — 

prices  of  utility  cows  at  Chicago  have  re¬ 
mained  relatively  stable  since  1959  even 
though  imports  have  increased  substantially 
during  this  period.  This  is  because  the  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  came  about  when  domestic 
cow  slaughter  was  low.  In  1962,  the  total 
supply  of  domestic  production  of  cow  beef 
plus  imports  of  beef  and  veal  averaged  about 
the  same  as  the  annual  average  during 
1954-57.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  it  was  below 
that  of  the  earlier  period.  Even  including 
the  further  rise  in  imports  in  1963,  per  capita 
production  of  cow  beef  plus  imports  is  still 
below  that  of  the  earlier  period. 

A  chart  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  range  of  choice 
slaughter  steer  prices,  average  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  sales,  by  months  shows 
that  the  high  water  mark  in  prices  since 
roughly  1959  was  achieved  in  the  latter 
part  of  1962. 

When  we  refer  to  the  import  tables  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee’s  report, 
we  find  that  in  1961. imports  of  beef  and 
veal  totaled  a  billion  pounds,  in  1962  a 
billion  and  a  half  pounds,  and  in  1963, 
1,700  million  pounds — in  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  not  too  great  a  difference,  consid¬ 
ering  the  aggregate  consumption  in  the 
United  States  of  something  in  the  area  of 
17  to  18  billion  pounds. 

Therefore,  from  the  evidence  it  is 
highly  unlikely,  from  this  relationship, 
that  the  imports  had  any  material  effect 
on  price.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
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the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  who  is  extremely  knowledgeable 
in  this  field — much  more  knowledgeable 
than  I — stated  exactly  why  there  has 
been  a  price  problem  so  far  as  the  cattle¬ 
men  are  concerned.  I  refer  to  a  speech 
he  made,  which  is  carried  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  at  page  15557  of  July 
8,  1964.  He  said: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  presented 
some  tables  which  are  very  interesting,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  dairy  cattle  were  down  in  num¬ 
bers  the  last  25  years,  but  that  beef  cattle 
were  up  from  68,309,000  to  106,488,000.  This 
is  a  growth  way  beyond  the  population 
growth  of  the  country  and  way  beyond  the 
effective  demand.  I  have  my  own  theory 
as  to  what  is  helping  cause  this,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  imports  are  the  only  cause. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified 
on  June  17  that  the  price  situation  was 
attributable  to  cattle  production  which 
had  increased  tremendously,  and  had 
outstripped  consumption  and  had  out¬ 
stripped  the  increase  in  population. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  im¬ 
ports  are  not  causing  the  drop  in  prices. 

The  second  point  is  that  what  is  im¬ 
ported  becomes  very  significant,  because 
the  American  market  is  mainly  supplied 
at  home  from  what  are  called  table  cuts. 
The  major  portion — 90  percent — of  our 
imports  is  not  in  the  competitive  items 
but  consists  of  frozen,  boneless,  lean  meat 
used  primarily  in  the  production  of  man¬ 
ufactured  beef  products.  Out  of  a  total 
of  1.7  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  19.63,  1.4 
billion  was  in  the  form  of  fresh,  frozen, 
or  chilled  boneless  beef,  used  entirely  for 
manufactured  beef  products.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  export  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  table  cuts,  especially  now 
in  view  of  the  higher  standard  of  living 
in  Europe. 

For  TV  dinners,  barbecues,  outdoor 
grills,  and  children’s  lunches,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  is  finding  it  useful  and 
profitable  to  use  a  substantial  quantity 
of  imported  meat,  which  is  used  in  these 
processed  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  and  move  as  I 
do  primarily  because  this  is  a  dearly  held 
interest  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  American  cattle  growers  are  miss¬ 
ing  the  mark  twice.  First,  they  miss  the 
mark  with  respect  to  what  they  believe 
has  an  impact  on  their  prices;  and  they 
miss  the  mark  also  with  respect  to  what 
is  imported.  Restrictions  of  beef  imports 
is  of  no  great  benefit  to  them,  but  of 
material  loss  to  the  American  consumer, 
who  is  more  and  more  receiving  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  processed  meat,  which  is  at  a 
reasonable  price.  That  price  is  based  to 
a  very  important  extent  upon  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  meat,  at  a  time  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  shortage  of  cow  and  bull  beef. 

There  is  one  other  postulate  that  I 
should  like  to  state.  I  am  a  firm  sup¬ 
porter,  and  have  been  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  reciprocal  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  say  they 
are  pleading,  in  respect  to  this  bill,  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
are  overlooking  the  fact  that  imports  and 
exports  represent  one  of  the  dearest  and 
most  important  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  giving  employment  and  sus¬ 
tenance  to  far  more  people  than  would 


be  involved  if  we  adopted  an  opposite 
policy. 

This  year  we  expect  to  have  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  export  surpluses 
we  have  known  in  recent  history,  an  an¬ 
ticipated  $6  V2  billion.  The  export-import 
trade  is  expected  to  exceed  $43  billion 
this  year.  This  gives  support  and  suste¬ 
nance  to  many  millions  of  Americans. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  President,  in 
a  news  conference  on  July  25,  referred 
to  the  critical  importance  to  the  U.S. 
economy  of  farm  exports.  He  said: 

In  the  year  ending  July  30  American  ex¬ 
ports  of  farm  products  broke  all  records, 
reaching  an  alltime  high  of  $6.2  billion. 

In  a  situation  where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  the  survival  of  an  important  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  or  to  avoid  any  deep  and 
basic  injury  to  an  important  American 
industry,  namely,  cattle  raising,  to  jetti¬ 
son  and  gut  our  reciprocal  trade  policy 
would  be  ill  advised  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  notwithstanding  objective  evidence, 
notwithstanding  what  editorial  opinion 
holds,  and  notwithstanding  the  position 
of  the  administration  itself  on  a  dozen 
other  fronts,  to  find  someone  who  will  be¬ 
speak  the  foreign  trade  interest  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
this  Chamber. 

When  a  matter  comes  up  which  inter¬ 
ests  Senators  from  certain  States  in  an 
individual  fashion  one  would  think  that 
we  were  living  in  a  vacuum  of  our  own 
creation,  and  not  in  this  world.  Tomor¬ 
row,  Senators  will  be  rising  to  ask  why 
Argentina  or  Mexico  is  at  odds  with  the 
United  States,  or  why  we  are  not  getting 
the  cooperation  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  we  ought  to  be  getting  from 
them.  We  forget  the  fact  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  made  rather  solemn,  voluntary 
agreements  with  those  countries  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  meat  imports,  which  we 
would  jettison  in  this  bill. 

Whereas  meat  imports  have  increased 
in  the  past  year  by  some  9  percent  over 
the  past  few  years,  in  passing  the  bill  we 
would  be  cutting  them  down  by  more 
than  25  percent. 

Therefore,  those  countries  would  have 
reason  to  complain  very  bitterly  against 
the  United  States.  Among  those  coun¬ 
tries,  I  point  out,  would  be  Argentina  and 
very  importantly.  Argentina  has  sup¬ 
ported  us  with  respect  to  sanctions 
against  Cuba.  Let  us  not  become  too 
irritated  with  our  allies  when,  in  our 
trade  policy,  the  left  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  earlier 
in  his  remarks  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  occasion  to  quote  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  with  his  usual  directness 
points  up  this  subject.  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  whom  I 
questioned  on  the  subject,  said  what  is 
the  fact;  namely,  that  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 
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His  position  must  be  taken  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Freeman,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  starts  toward  the 
middle  of  page  499  of  part  2  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  is  very  persuasive.  He  said: 

I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  pass  S.  2525  or 
similar  bills  at  this  time. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  House  bill  is 
a  similar  bill. 

Such  action  could  do  no  good  in  reducing 
beef  imports  or  raising  beef  prices  immedi¬ 
ately.  And  it  could  seriously  jeopardize  our 
trade  negotiating  position. 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  such  leg¬ 
islation  is  not  necessary  at  this  time.  He 
states  that  the  passage  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  would  invite  immediate  retaliation 
by  our  beef  suppliers  in  the  form  of  high¬ 
er  tariffs  or  reduced  import  quotas  for 
American  goods.  He  also  refers  to  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations,  and  that  it 
is  vital  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
the  best  possible  position.  In  the  end 
he  strongly  recommends  against  passage 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  hope  that  some  Senators  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  will  feel  inclined  to  support 
their  own  administration  in  what  seems 
to  be  a  completely  sound  position.  If  we 
do  not  support  our  own  administration, 
we  are  jeopardizing  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
is  to  increase  trade  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  to  cut  import  tariffs  and  duties,  and 
to  work  toward  what  an  excellent  Re¬ 
publican,  Wendell  Willkie,  called  one 
world. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  position  he  has  taken  in  mov¬ 
ing  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  might  tell 
him,  with  all  due  respect  and  deference, 
that  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  what 
will  redeem  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  I  am  in  what  will  redeem  the 
position,  for  the  present  and  future,  of 
the  United  States  in  this  critically  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  trade. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  New  York  sup¬ 
porting  the  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mentioned  a  while  ago  that  he 
was  rather  pleased. to  join  in  cosponsor¬ 
ing  a  successful  amendment  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
so  I  suppose  it  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is 
long. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  to  point  out  that  those  who 
supported  Senator  Mansfield’s  ideas  in 
respect  to  an  amendment  are,  in  my 
judgment,  now  face  to  face  in  the  bill 
with  a  much  stricter  standard. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  our  present 
information  is  that  the  level  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  of  beef  and  veal 
would  probably  be  no  larger  in  1964  than 
the  average  annual  imports  during  1959- 
63,  which  is  what  those  who  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  move  feel  they  want  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  which  in  essence 
is  the  amendment  in  the  bill — the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  having  been 
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turned  down — not  only  provides  broader 
commodity  coverage,  including  beef, 
pork,  and  prepared  and  preserved  beef 
and  veal,  none  of  which  was  covered  by 
the  Mansfield  amendment;  but  whereas 
the  Mansfield  amendment  would  have 
given  a  quotient  for  increases  in  popula¬ 
tion,  and  increases  in  demand,  the  Cur¬ 
tis  amendment  would  only  open  the 
quota  to  some  extent,  based  upon  a  par¬ 
ity  formula;  that  is,  the  Curtis  amend¬ 
ment  provides  for  future  increases  in 
quotas  if  the  average  prices  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States  equaled  or  exceeded  90 
percent  of  parity,  or  if  there  were  a  na¬ 
tional  disaster  or  emergency  facing  the 
livestock  industry.  Increases  in  quotas 
under  this  formula  are  not  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  most  years.  These  provisions  are 
far  more  stringent  than  the  provisions 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  which  was 
turned  down. 

In  addition,  the  Curtis  amendment 
would  authorize  the  President  to  estab¬ 
lish  quotas  for  individual  ports  of  entry 
into  the  United  States.  This  may  very 
well  be  seriously  questioned  under  the 
Constitution.  Section  9,  article  1,  states 
that  “No  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another.” 

Aside  from  all  these  questions,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  one  other,  and  then  I 
shall  be  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  effect 
which  this  bill  would  likely  have  upon 
our  favorable  trade  posture  in  the 
world.  Let  us  remember,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  employment,  to  the  tune  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  jobs,  are  heavily  dependent  up¬ 
on  foreign  trade.  Many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  be  affected  by  our 
action  today  have  favorable  balances  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Argen¬ 
tina,  incidentally,  is  a  signal  example. 
So  is  Australia,  with  which  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  It  is  for 
this  reason  and  in  view  of  the  fact  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  this  action  in  order 
to  save  an  important  American  indus¬ 
try — and  I  think  we  have  demonstrated 
that  from  the  facts  and  figures — that  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unwise  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  proceed  to  approve  this 
bill. 

I  can  understand  thoroughly  why  the 
administration  is  against  the  bill.  What 
I  cannot  understand,  what  escapes  me, 
is  how,  with  so  much  at  stake  in  terms 
of  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  administration  can 
stand  aside  and  leave  it  to  a  Republican 
Senator  like  myself  to  raise  these  criti¬ 
cally  important  issues  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  situation  is  something  to  which 
the  American  people  should  give  their 
profound  consideration.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  is  properly  opposed  to  the  bill. 
It  has  analyzed  its  position  and  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  testified  before  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  had  the 


benefit  of  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  Nonetheless,  the  committee  has 
plowed  ahead,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  as¬ 
sume,  because  there  are  enough  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own 
States.  But  there  must  be  some  of  us — 
and  in  my  judgment  it  ought  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  majority  of  the  Senate — who  are 
looking  above  that  consideration  to  the 
basic  national  consideration  to  see  to  it 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  jeopardized.  I  believe  they 
will  be  jeopardized  if  the  Senate  takes 
the  kind  of  action  that  is  proposed  and 
the  President  signs  this  kind  of  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  minutes. 

We  will  not  let  it  be  jeopardized  with¬ 
out  an  analysis,  such  a  close  analysis  as 
I  have  tried  to  give  today  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  an  editorial  entitled,  “Wrong 
Policy  on  Meat,”  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  6, 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wrong  Policy  on  Meat 

Ignoring  administration  objections  and  a 
Tariff  Commission  report,  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  has  heeded  the  pleas  of 
cattlemen  and  approved  a  bill  fixing  stiffly 
restrictive  quotas  on  imports  of  meat.  This 
is  the  wrong  solution  for  the  problems  pla¬ 
guing  breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  Imports  from  abroad,  as  the  Tariff 
Commission  indicated,  are  not  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  sharp  drop  in  meat  prices. 
Rather,  it  is  due  basically  to  overproduction 
and  overspeculation  by  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  itself. 

Traditionally  cattlemen  have  championed 
the  free  market.  They  have  looked  down 
their  noses  at  other  sectors  in  agriculture 
that  have  sought  Government  help.  But 
the  quotas  they  are  demanding  are  simply 
another  form  of  Government  subsidy  that 
will  be  paid  for  by  consumers  in  higher  prices 
for  meat.  In  addition  their  action  will  in¬ 
jure  the  administration’s  efforts  to  liberalize 
barriers  to  international  trade. 

The  administration  has  already  concluded 
voluntary  agreements  to  limit  imports  with 
countries  selling  low-grade  meat  to  the 
United  States.  It  it  also  helping  American 
producers  to  sell  more  high-quality  beef 
abroad.  These  measures  are  all  that  the 
livestock  industry  should  expect  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  fundamental  troubles  facing 
the  industry  can  be  solved  only  by  a  more 
realistic  policy  by  cattlemen  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled,  “Sabotaging  Trade,”  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  July  4,  1964.  This  editorial,  too,  is  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sabotaging  Trade 

The  Common  Market  representatives  at 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
got  some  powerful  assistance  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  quarter  in  their  long  dispute  with 


the  United  States  over  restrictive  agricul¬ 
tural  policies.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  approved  a  bill 
that  would  place  rigid  quotas  on  imports  of 
all  types  of  meat.  And  if  it  is  passed  by 
Congress,  the  Emperor  who  has  been  de¬ 
manding  loudly  that  the  Common  Market 
keep  open  its  doors  to  agricultural  imports 
will  have  no  clothes. 

For  the  past  few  years  beef  prices  have 
been  tumbling  under  the  impact  of  record 
levels  of  production.  As  a  result  the  cattle¬ 
men  and  the  feeders — those  who  fatten 
young  steers  with  grain  feed — demanded  re¬ 
lief,  and  since  they  are  now  dispersed  over 
29  States,  their  political  power  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Although  imports  of  beef,  mainly  the  low- 
grade  “manufacturing”  type  that  goes  into 
frankfurters  and  sausages,  amount  to  only 
9  percent  of  total  consumption  and  could 
hardly  have  a  significant  impact  on  prices, 
the  beef  lobby  seized  upon  imports  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  desperate  men  cre¬ 
ate  scapegoats.  The  Tariff  Commission’s 
objective  report  on  beef  and  beef  products, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  contains  nothing  that  supports 
the  erroneous  contention  that  imports  are 
the  cause  of  low  beef  prices. 

In  response  to  the  pressures  exerted  by 
the  beef  producers  the  Government  nego¬ 
tiated  “voluntary”  quota  agreements  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  bolstered  beef  prices 
through  purchases  by  the  Defense  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Departments.  But  despite  the  recent 
improvement  in  beef  prices,  despite  the  fact 
that  domestic  consumption  is  rising  sharply 
and  American  steaks  are  gaining  favor  in 
Europe,  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  lobby 
were  unrelenting. 

As  a  result  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
in  a  session  that  hardly  demonstrated  politi¬ 
cal  courage,  approved  Senator  Mansfield’s 
protectionist  bill  along  with  the  stringent 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  Curtis.  The 
bill  would  establish  very  rigid  quotas  not 
only  for  beef  imports,  but  all  meat  products. 
Not  even  goat  meat,  hardly  a  major  import, 
would  escape  the  sweep  of  the  Mansfield- 
Curtis  net.  Imports  would  be  limited  to  the 
1959-63  averages,  and  global  quotas  would 
be  established  for  each  calendar  quarter. 
And  the  bill  would  specifically  invalidate  the 
“voluntary”  quotas  which  make  provision 
for  the  growth  of  beef  imports. 

This  bill  will  not  raise  the  domestic  price 
of  beef.  But  it  can  undermine  the  U.S.  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Kennedy  round.  It  can 
strengthen  protectionist  sentiment  all  over 
the  world.  It  can,  by  inviting  prompt  re¬ 
taliation,  sharply  reduce  the  total  volume 
of  American  sxports.  Unfortunately  the 
wretched  measure  is  rated  a  good  chance  of 
passage  in  the  Senate.  Hopefully  it  will  face 
strong  opposition  in  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  Washington  Post 
editorial,  because  the  statement  is  so 
true: 

This  bill  will  not  raise  the  domestic  price 
of  beef.  But  it  can  underminq  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Kennedy  round.  It  can 
strengthen  protectionist  sentiment  all  over 
the  world.  It  can,  by  inviting  prompt  retali¬ 
ation,  sharply  reduce  the  total  volume  of 
American  exports.  Unfortunately  the 
wretched  measure  is  rated  a  good  chance  of 
passage  in  the  Senate.  Hopefully  it  will  face 
strong  opposition  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  our  job  is  to  do  our 
duty,  not  to  shift  the  burden  to  the 
other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex¬ 
pired. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

Finally,  if  we  take  this  action,  we 
do  it  for  what  purpose?  It  would  not 
help  the  situation  confronting  the  cattle 
industry.  It  is  not  directed  at  the  basic 
problem  of  the  industry  which  is  over¬ 
production.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
would  only  complicate  matters  for  the 
consumer  and  cost  him  more  money.  It 
would  give  the  cattle-raising  industry 
throughout  the  country  an  umbrella 
which  would  worsen  rather  than  cure 
overproduction,  of  which  it  has  already 
been  guilty.  We  have  had  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  with  overproduction  in  respect  to 
wheat  and  other  farm  commodities.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  compound  that  diffi¬ 
culty  by  imposing  a  system  of  import 
quotas. 

The  administration  is  against  the 
bill.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
New  York  is  against  it.  The  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Food  Industries,  repre¬ 
senting  many  food  trade  associations,  is 
against  it.  The  Association  of  Port  Au¬ 
thorities  is  against  it.  The  National 
Grange  is  against  it. 

This  is  a  most  ill-advised  measure.  I 
consider  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  the  Senate  to  aid  the  national  in¬ 
terest  by  recommitting  the  bill  to  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute  to  explain  why  I  have  moved  to 
recommit  and  why  I  have  laid  these  facts 
before  the  Senate  in  order  to  defeat  the 
bill.  I  believe  there  is  something  of  value 
in  the  fact  that  the  committee  will  have 
such  a  measure  before  it  to  be  able  to 
undertake  a  continuing  study  and  watch¬ 
fulness  over  the  situation  at  all  times, 
so  that  if  it  is  really  necessary,  on  the 
merits,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  an  apropriate  bill  will  be  before 
the  committee  upon  which  it  could  act 
promptly. 

But  the  time  is  not  now.  The  remedy 
is  apposite  to  the  claimed  ill;  and  the 
claimed  ill  has  not  been  proved.  The 
only  thing  the  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
antagonize  many  countries  with  which 
we  trade,  and  complicate  the  position 
of  -  the  United  States  in  respect  of  its 
efforts  to  have  broader  international 
trade,  and  get  us  nothing,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  but  the  grief  of  higher  prices  for 
consumers. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  recommit  the 
bill  accordingly. 

WOOL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  from  the  textile-producing 
States  in  taking  this  occasion  to  press 
for  some  sort  of  relief  for  our  domestic 
wool  textile  industry. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  know  only  too  well 
the  peril  of  unrestricted  imports  for  our 
woolen  and  worsted  industry.  Recent 
figures  developed  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  Mr.  Pastore,  show  that 
hourly  wages  in  the  U.S.  woolen  and 
worsted  industry  average  $1.83,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $0.64  in  Great  Britain,  $0.30  in 
Italy,  and  $0.14  in  Japan.  This  may  help 
explain  why  351  mills  were  liquidated 


between  1947  and  1963,  displacing  al¬ 
most  105,000  employees.  A  sizable  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  still  surviving  is 
located  in  my  own  State.  The  people 
who  are  dependent  on  this  industry  are 
very  much  concerned  that  the  trend  be 
reversed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  back¬ 
ground,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  understand 
the  temptation  to  resort  to  legislative 
efforts  to  restrict  imports,  as  is  now  be¬ 
ing  done  on  behalf  of  the  beef  industry. 
But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  also  express 
reservations  about  this  legislative  rem¬ 
edy — particularly  when  we  contemplate 
the  adverse  effect  which  arbitrary  re¬ 
strictions  on  meat  imports  may  have  on 
our  consumer  price  structure,  which  is 
of  such  concern  to  the  Rhode  Island 
housewife. 

A  much  more  desirable  approach,  to 
my  mind,  and  one  which  awaits  im¬ 
plementation  in  the  wool  textile  field,  is 
negotiation  of  an  effective  international 
marketing  agreement,  whereby  the  world 
supply  of  manufactured  woolen  and 
worsted  products  would  be  distributed 
in  a  rational  and  sensible  manner  with¬ 
out  disruption  to  the  economy  of  any 
one  nation. 

Such  a  program  has  been  undertaken 
with  regard  to  cotton  textiles.  Under  the 
effective  and  vigorous  leadership  of  my 
senior  colleague,  this  program  is  offer¬ 
ing  real  help  to  the  cotton  textile  indus¬ 
try.  We  have  been  promised  similar  re¬ 
lief  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
but  so  far  the  results  have  not  been  im¬ 
pressive.  Mr.  President,  Senators  from 
textile  States  have  agreed  on  the  wisdom 
of  not  trying  to  force  a  legislative  rem¬ 
edy  by  amending  the  meat  import  bill 
at  this  time. 

We  have  sought  to  have  a  rational 
view  of  this  problem.  But  I  believe  that 
we  all  agree  our  patience  is  not  unlim¬ 
ited  and  our  restraint  is  not  permanent. 
There  are  some  very  real  steps  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  relief  which  could  and 
should  be  pursued  with  imagination  and 
vigor. 

I  hope  that  such  administrative  rem¬ 
edies  will  indeed  be  forthcoming,  and 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  resort  to  leg¬ 
islative  relief  at  any  point  in  the  future. 

Accordingly,  I  support  the  administra¬ 
tor’s  position  in  opposing  this  amend¬ 
ment. 


FRANZ  CARDINAL  KOENIG  OF 
AUSTRIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mi-.  President,  I  have  long 
been  an  admirer  of  Franz  Cardinal 
Koenig  of  Austria.  Senators  may  recall 
the  morning  a  few  months  ago  when  he 
opened  our  Senate,  the  second  cardinal 
ever  to  do  so  and  the  first  non-American 
one. 

He  has  always  done  an  excellent  job 
in  portraying  the  problems  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  changing  world 
of  ours.  He  is  aware,  too,  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Christians  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  and  the  best  means  of  eroding  the 
cruel  Communist  change  behind  so 
many  of  our  fellow  men  in  that  unhappy 
part  of  the  world. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  an  article 
he  wrote  discussing  the  position  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  in  the  various  countries 
of  this  complicated  world  of  ours.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  commend  this  article  to  Sen¬ 
ators  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Visitor,  July  17,  1964] 
Church  Supports  Religious  Liberty, 
Democracy,  Says  Austrian  Prelate 

(Cardinal  Koenig,  author  of  this  article  on 
the  church  and  democracy,  is  archbishop  of 
Vienna  and  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
second  Vatican  council.  He  visited  the 
United  States  earlier  this  year.) 

(By  Franz’skus  Cardinal  Koenig) 

Throughout  her  history  the  Catholic 
Church  has  lived  in  and  been  obliged,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  collaborate  with  remark¬ 
ably  diverse  societies. 

She  has  existed  in  feudal  states  and  city- 
republics,  under  absolute  monarchies  and 
dictatorships.  And  inevitably,  because  the 
church  is  a  church  of  men,  she  has  adapt¬ 
ed  herself  to  and  to  an  extent  accepted  these 
various  social  structures. 

But  even  in  times  of  persecution,  when  co¬ 
operation  with  the  state  was  impossible,  the 
church  did  not  give  way  to  opportunism, 
and  modify  either  her  fundamental  struc¬ 
ture  or  her  message  of  salvation.  Nor  has 
she  ever  given  her  approval  to  injustice,  but 
at  most  has  suffered  and  endured. 

In  the  modern  world  the  church  openly 
and  honestly  supports  democracy  in  many 
nations.  This  is  not  opportunism  nor  is  it 
a  mere  compromise  with  those  who  are  pres¬ 
ently  in  power.  Rather,  it  is  the  way  in 
which  the  church  fulfills  her  mission  by 
using  the  means  of  the  times. 

Democracy  is  not  the  only  possible  way  of 
life.  It  is  not  the  only  possible  form  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  the  church  can  live  and 
carry  on  her  mission.  But  it  is  the  best  form 
of  society  for  the  modern  world. 

Today  it  is  considered  fashionable,  even 
by  many  Catholics,  to  criticize  the  church 
of  the  past  for  excessive  attachment  to  her 
environment.  The  church  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  everything  bad  in  a  particular  his¬ 
torical  era — as  “goodness”  and  “badness” 
are  determined  with  the  advantage  of  hind¬ 
sight. 

But  is  not  this  a  form  of  intellectual  ar¬ 
rogance?  The  suffering,  struggling  church 
in  her  earthly  form  has  always  been  a 
church  of  human  beings,  whose  view  is  ob¬ 
scured,  whose  wills  are  led  astray,  whose 
thought  is  closely  tied  up  with  this  world. 

In  her  human  aspect,  the  church  is  a 
rather  conservative  institution — that  is,  she 
seeks  to  preserve  certain  forms  to  which  she 
has  become  accustomed.  This  is  undeniably 
paradoxical,  for  the  message  entrusted  to 
the  church  is  after  all  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  imaginable.  Indeed,  in  such  conserva¬ 
tism  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  assistance  promised  to  the  church 
by  her  divine  Pounder. 

Such  tendencies  have  often  during  the 
centuries  involved  the  church  in  struggles 
which  were  not  hers  to  defend  social  forms 
to  which  she  had  grown  accustomed.  This 
struggle  has  taken  place  not  only  external¬ 
ly — between  the  church  and  outside  adver¬ 
saries — but  internally  as  well.  Those  who 
point  to  new  ways  of  life  have  always  en¬ 
countered  difficulties;  only  once  in  centuries 
does  the  church  have  a  Pope  like  John  XXIII, 
who  with  his  own  hands  opens  the  door 
to  the  future — and  even  John  XXIII  was 
not  understood  by  everyone,  including  some 
within  the  church. 

This  tendency  toward  conservatism  was 
apparent  in  the  19th  century  in  the 
church’s  attitude  toward  democracy.  In 
many  cases  the  church  could  see  in  the  self- 
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proclaimed  democrat  only  an  enemy,  a  burn¬ 
er  of  monasteries — and  indeed  many  of  the 
democrats  of  that  period  left  no  doubt  that 
that  was  the  way  they  wanted  to  be  looked 
upon. 

But  the  need  to  defend  herself  against 
that  kind  of  democracy  actually  caused  the 
church  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  democ¬ 
racy  herself.  In  fighting  secular  liberalism 
and  atheistic  Marxism,  the  church  inspired 
the  organization  of  democratic  mass  political 
parties. 

It  is  easy  enough  today  to  say  that  the 
church  thereby  made  a  mistake.  But  at  the 
time,  what  else  could  the  church,  considered 
in  her  human  aspect  and  influenced  by 
the  ideologies  of  the  era,  have  done? 

ONLY  THE  FAITHFUL 

Today  the  church  is  without  government, 
party,  or  social  privilege.  She  has  only  her 
faithful.  And  this  is  certainly  as  it  should 
be. 

The  church  in  a  certain  sense  has  always 
been  at  bottom  democratic,  because  she  has 
recognized  the  absolute  and  essential  equality 
of  all  men  arising  from  their  status  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  with  immortal  souls.  If  in  the 
past  the  church  gave  more  attention  to  the 
soul  of  a  king  than  to  the  soul  of  a  laborer, 
it  was  not  because  she  considered  the  king’s 
soul  more  valuable  but  because  she  hoped  to 
reach  the  soul  of  the  common  man  through 
his  ruler. 

In  our  times  the  church  has  frequently 
been  accused  of  accepting  and  supporting 
democracy,  tolerance,  and  religious  freedom 
only  in  places  where  Catholics  are  a  minority; 
wherever  the  church  enjoys  majority  status, 
it  is  said,  she  seeks  absolute  power. 

SERIOUS  ACCUSATION 

This  is  a  serious  accusation,  and  there  is 
certainly  some  historical  evidence  which 
would  seem  to  support  it.  Catholics  may  not 
respond  to  it  merely  with  countercharges. 
It  involves  a  serious  theological  question, 
and  as  such  it  will  have  a  large  place  in  the 
coming  session  of  the  ecumenical  council. 

Looking  ahead,  one  may  predict  that  the 
church  will  conclude  that,  without  abandon¬ 
ing  her  claim  to  possess  the  truth  and  to 
have  a  mission  to  spread  it,  she  can  accept 
for  all  others  the  religious  liberty  which  she 
demands  for  herself.  In  all  times  and  places 
she  can  respect  the  religious,  and  even  non¬ 
religious,  convictions  of  every  individual. 
This  is  not  a  surrender  to  relativism;  be¬ 
hind  it,  rather,  lies  the  conviction  that  truth 
is  stronger  than  secular  power. 

This  democracy  means  for  the  church  a 
fair  and  equal  chance — nothing  more.  How 
is  the  church  to  use  this  chance? 

In  the  past  she  has  done  so  through 
Christian  political  parties.  Such  "political 
Catholicism”  may  indeed  be  necessary  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  church.  It  is,  however,  not  an  ideal 
situation  nor  a  final  goal.  In  the  long  run 
the  church  cannot  engage  in  political  parti¬ 
sanship  without  suffering  grave  harm. 

ALOOF  FROM  POLITICS 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  Austria  in  1945  re¬ 
newed  a  prohibition  of  1933  against  priests’ 
accepting  political  appointments.  When  the 
church  stands  aloof  from  politics  in  this  and 
other  ways,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  indifference. 
On  the  contrary,  she  must  be  all  the  more 
interested  in  political  events  since  she  now 
cannot  directly  influence  the  shaping  of 
policy. 

Nor  does  such  a  situation  imply  that  the 
church  is  entirely  neutral  with  regard  to  all 
political  movements  in  all  countries.  Rather, 
her  task  now  is  to  stress  basic  issues  and 
clarify  the  distinctions  that  influence  politi¬ 
cal  judgments. 

This,  however,  is  a  far  cry  from  giving 
political  directives  to  her  members.  Catho¬ 
lics  cannot  and  should  not  expect  such  di¬ 
rectives.  They  must  make  their  own  deci¬ 


sions,  using  their  own  reasoning  and  con¬ 
sciences.  The  church  cannot  do  this  for 
them. 

CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBILITY 

Christian  political  action  does  not  mean 
waiting  for  the  Orders  of  the  bishop  or  cam¬ 
paigning  under  the  banner  of  the  church; 
rather,  it  means  bringing  to  politics  a  sense 
of  Christian  responsibility. 

It  is  the  church’s  job  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  this  sense  of  responsibility— but 
not  to  suggest  specific  political  solutions. 
Even  Christian  responsibility  may  result  in 
different  solutions  to  the  same  problem.  A 
policy  is  not  good  because  it  calls  itself 
Christian,  but  it  may  speak  of  its  Christian 
responsibility  if  it  is  good.  And  how  is  one 
to  determine  this  “good”?  The  answer  of 
Scripture  is  still  best:  "By  their  fruits  you 
will  know  them”  (Matthew  7:  16). 


MEAT  PRODUCTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
meat  import  quota  amendment  to  H.R. 
1839. 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  this  pro¬ 
tectionist  action  would  not  solve  the 
financial  problems  of  cattle  producers 
and  feeders.  It  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  con¬ 
sumer;  damage  the  meat  processing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  disrupt  the  Nation’s  foreign 
policy,  thereby  inflicting  crucial  harm 
to  the  producers  of  every  other  type  of 
commodity — agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial — who  have  hopes  for  an  expanding 
export  trade. 

The  price  instability  in  the  livestock 
business  is  not  caused  by  imports.  If 
not  1  pound  of  foreign  meat  or  meat 
product  entered  this  country,  the  cattle 
industry  would  still  be  faced  with  fluctu¬ 
ating  prices.  Cattlemen  are  no  more 
immune  to  the  economic  pressures  of 
rapidly  expanded  supply  than  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  any  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modity.  Admittedly,  the  patterns  of 
cattle  producing,  feeding  and  marketing 
are  changing  rapidly  in  a  society  that 
faces  many  new  challenges  of  change  due 
to  population  expansion  and  techno¬ 
logical  improvements. 

In  the  face  of  such  changes,  the  cattle¬ 
men  themselves  must  work  out  new  pat¬ 
terns.  Government  cannot  do  it  for 
them.  The  imposition  of  rigid  import 
quotas  on  meat  is  just  as  much  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  as  a  price  support  program, 
or  a  direct  subsidy.  Cattlemen  are  loud 
in  their  protestations  that  they  do  not 
wish  any  Government  intervention  in 
their  business.  But  the  imposition  of 
restrictive  import  quotas  is  Government 
intervention  and  assistance,  paid  for  by 
consumers. 

If  import  quotas  were  simply  friendly 
assistance  from  the  Government,  with 
no  tangent  implications,  adequate  justi¬ 
fication  could  probably  be  worked  out 
for  it.  However,  here  we  have  much 
more  at  stake  than  a  simple  expenditure 
of  tax  money.  Our  whole  future  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy  can  be  irreparably 


damaged,  and  many  industries  and  com¬ 
modities  harmed,  without  benefiting 
anyone. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
“Sabotaging  Trade”  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  4,  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice.  It  points  out  that  the  vote  to 
report  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  pro¬ 
vides  the  Common  Market  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  a  weapon  to  fight  off 
the  attempts  of  the  U.S.  Representatives 
to  open  up  that  market  to  our  exports, 
and  particularly  to  our  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports.  The  Post  editorial  emphasized 
this  point  with  the  statement: 

If  it  [this  bill]  is  passed  by  Congress,  the 
Emperor  who  has  been  demanding  loudly 
that  the  Common  Market  keep  open  its  doors 
to  agricultural  imports  will  have  no  clothes. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Tariff  Commission’s  objective  report 
on  beef  and  beef  products,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
contains  nothing  that  supports  the  errone¬ 
ous  contention  that  imports  are  the  cause 
of  low  beef  prices. 

On  July  6,  the  New  York  Times  also 
commented  editorially  on  the  matter.  In 
an  editorial  entitled  “Wrong  Policy  on 
Meat,”  it  stated: 

The  imposition  of  quotas  will  injure  the 
administration’s  efforts  to  liberalize  barriers 
to  international  trade. 

And  concluded  by  stating : 

The  fundamental  troubles  facing  the  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  solved  only  by  a  more  realistic 
policy  by  cattlemen  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  4,  1964] 
Sabotaging  Trade 

The  Common  Market  representatives  at 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations  got 
some  powerful  assistance  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  in  their  long  dispute  with  the 
United  Slates  over  restrictive  agricultural 
policies.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  approved  a  bill  that 
would  place  rigid  quotas  on  imports  of  all 
types  of  meat.  And  if  it  is  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  emperor  who  has  been  demanding 
loudly  that  the  Common  Market  keep  open 
its  doors  to  agricultural  imports  will  have  no 
clothes. 

For  the  past  few  years  beef  prices  have 
been  tumbling  under  the  impact  of  record 
levels  of  production.  As  a  result  the  cattle¬ 
men  and  the  feeders — those  who  fatten 
young  steers  with  grain  feed — demanded 
relief,  and  since  they  are  now  dispersed  over 
29  States,  their  political  power  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Although  imports  of  beef,  mainly  the  low- 
grade  manufacturing  type  that  goes  into 
frankfurters  and  sausages,  amount  to  only  9 
percent  of  total  consumption  and  could 
hardly  have  a  significant  impact  on  prices, 
the  beef  lobby  seized  upon  imports  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  desperate  men 
create  scapegoats.  The  Tariff  Commission’s 
objective  report  on  beef  and  beef  products, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  contains  nothing  that  supports 
the  erroneous  contention  that  imports  are 
the  cause  of  low  beef  prices. 
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In  response  to  the  pressures  exerted  by  the 
beef  producers  the  Government  negotiated 
voluntary  quota  agreements  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and  Ireland,  and  at 
the  same  time  It  bolstered  beef  prices 
through  purchases  by  the  Defense  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Departments.  But  despite  .  the  re¬ 
cent  Improvement  in  beef  prices,  despite  the 
fact  that  domestic  consumption  Is  rising 
sharply  and  American  steaks  are  gaining 
favor  in  Europe,  the  pressures  exerted  by  the 
lobby  were  unrelenting. 

As  a  result  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
in  a  session  that  hardly  demonstrated  poli¬ 
tical  courage,  approved  Senator  Mansfield’s 
protectionist  bill  along  with  the  stringent 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  Ctjrtis.  The 
bill  would  establish  very  rigid  quotas  not 
only  for  beef  imports,  but  all  meat  products. 
Not  even  goat  meat,  hardly  a  major  import, 
would  escape  the  sweep  of  the  Mansfield- 
Curtis  net.  Imports  would  be  limited  to  the 
1959-63  averages,  and  global  quotas  would 
be  established  for  each  calendar  quarter. 
And  the  bill  would  specifically  invalidate 
the  voluntary  quotas  which  make  provision 
for  the  growth  of  beef  imports. 

This  bill  will  not  raise  the  domestic  price 
of  beef.  But  it  can  undermine  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Kennedy  round.  It  can 
strengthen  protectionist  sentiment  all  over 
the  world.  It  oan,  by  inviting  prompt  retali¬ 
ation,  sharply  reduce  the  total  volume  of 
American  exports.  Unfortunately  the 
wretched  measure  is  rated  a  good  chance  of 
passage  in  the  Senate.  Hopefully  it  will  face 
strong  opposition  in  the  House. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,  1964] 
Wrong  Policy  on  Meat 

Ignoring  administration  objections  and  a 
Tariff  Commission  report,  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  has  headed  the  pleas  of 
cattlemen  and  approved  a  bill  fixing  stiffly 
restrictive  quotas  on  imports  of  meat.  This 
is  the  wrong  solution  for  the  problems 
plaguing  breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  Imports  from  abroad,  as  the  Tariff 
Commission  indicated,  are  not  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  sharp  drop  in  meat  prices. 
Rather,  it  is  due  basically  to  overproduction 
and  overspeculation  by  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  itself. 

Traditionally  cattlemen  have  championed 
the  free  market.  They  have  looked  down 
their  noses  at  other  sectors  in  agriculture 
that  have  sought  Government  help.  But  the 
quotas  they  are  demanding  are  simply  anoth¬ 
er  form  of  Government  subsidy  that  will  be 
paid  for  by  consumers  in  higher  prices  for 
meat.  In  addition  their  action  will  injure 
the  administration’s  efforts  to  liberalize 
barriers  to  international  trade. 

The  administration  has  already  concluded 
voluntary  agreements  to  limit  imports  with 
countries  selling  low  grade  meat  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  helping  American 
producers  to  sell  more  high  quality  beef 
abroad.  These  measures  are  all  that  the 
livestock  industry  should  expect  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  fundamental  troubles  facing 
the  industry  can  be  solved  only  by  a  more 
realistic  policy  by  cattlemen  themselves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  year,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  asked  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  all  phases  of  beef 
production  and  marketing  and  meat  im¬ 
ports  in  order  to  throw  as  much  light  as 
possible  on  the  situation.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  responded  with  the  study  which  was 


recently  issued.  It  is  a  careful,  complete, 
thought-provoking  document.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  that  imports  of  frozen, 
boneless,  lean  meat,  mostly  the  type  that 
goes  into  the  production  of  frankfurters, 
bologna,  hamburger,  canned  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  frozen  prepared  dinners,  have 
increased  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  report  points  out,  however,  that 
this  kind  of  meat  does  not  compete  with 
the  choice  grade  of  beef  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  greatest  price  weakness. 

The  report  shows  that  beef  herd  ex¬ 
pansion  on  the  Western  ranges  started 
to  build  up  in  1957,  the  cattlemen  holding 
their  breeding  cows,  heifers,  and  female 
calves  off  the  market.  With  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  herds,  annual  cattle  slaughter 
reached  a  record  high  of  28.1  million 
head  in  1963,  an  amount  6  percent  larger 
than  the  annual  average  for  1953-57. 
Beef  consumption  also  increased — from 
84.6  pounds  per  person  in  1957  to  94.6 
pounds  in  1963.  But  in  spite  of  increased 
consumption,  the  pressure  of  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  inevitably  was  reflected  in  the  price 
received  for  live  cattle. 

Interestingly,  the  prices  paid  at  the 
meat  counter  by  the  consumer  did  not 
promptly  reflect  the  decline  in  prices 
paid  for  the  animals  or  the  carcass  beef, 
and  this  is  a  question  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
has  indicated  will  be  studied  in  depth  by 
the  newly  authorized  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing.  It  is  possible  that  this 
study  may  reveal  more  immediate  and 
practical  ways  to  improve  the  returns  to 
cattlemen  than  would  rigid  import  re¬ 
strictions. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Harvey  H.  Segal,  discussing 
these  aspects  of  the  problem,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  6, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  6,  1964] 
Economic  Front:  Senate  Unit  Bows  to  Beef 
Bogey 

(By  Harvey  H.  Segal)  i 

Fear  beclouded  judgment,  prejudice  tri¬ 
umphed  over  reason,  and  longer  run  perspec¬ 
tives  were  forgotten  when  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  voted  in  executive  session  to 
clamp  tight  quotas  on  meat  imports. 

The  protectionist  campaign  was  touched 
off  by  declining  beef  prices.  In  1962  the 
average  hundredweight  price  for  Choice  fed 
steer  in  Chicago  was  $27.67.  It  dropped  to 
$23.96  in  1963  and  in  May  of  this  year 
touched  bottom  at  $20.62.  Since  then  the 
price  trend  has  been  reversed  by  large 
Government  purchases  and  increasing  con¬ 
sumption.  But  the  turnabout  made  little 
impression  on  a  lobby  which  is  convinced 
that  Imports  are  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

Is  the  import  thesis  valid?  An  analysis 
of  the  forces  that  are  depressing  beef  prices 
indicates  that  it  is  not. 

Let’s  examine  the  demand  and  supply  sides 
of  the  beef  price  equation  for  the  period 
1959-62.  The  figures  shown  below  are  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  com¬ 


puted  price  indexes  are  for  hundredweights 
of  Choice  fed  steer  in  the  Chicago  market. 


Years 

Demand: 
per  capita 
beef  con¬ 
sumption 
in  pounds 

Price: 
index 
based  on 
1959 

Supply: 
Domestic 
produc¬ 
tion,  plus 
imports 
and  in¬ 
ventory 
change  in 
billions  of 
pounds 

1959 _ 

81.4 

100.0 

14.26 

1960 _ 

85.2 

94.3 

15. 01 

1961 . 

88.0 

88.6 

15. 93 

1962 _ 

89.1 

99.4 

16.29 

1963 . . 

94.6 

86.1 

17.74 

The  figures  indicate  that  demand,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  per  capita  consumption,  has  been 
growing  steadily,  but  that  prices  decline 
when  there  are  sharp  increases  in  supply. 
Note  that  the  price  dropped  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  increased  by  0.9  bililon  pounds  between 
1960  and  1961,  and  that  it  fell  again  in 
1962-63  when  drought  conditions  and  early 
slaughtering  boosted  output  by  1.4  billion 
pounds. 

Beef  competes  against  lower  priced  substi¬ 
tutes — pork,  lamb,  mutton  and  poultry — and 
the  combined  production  of  those  meats 
rose  sharply  to  a  record  high  in  1962-63,  thus 
exerting  downward  pressure  on  beef  prices. 

But  what  of  the  role  of  imports?  The 
relevant  figures  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Net  beef 
imports  as  a 
percentage  of 
total  supply 

Beef  imports 
(in  millions 
of  pounds) 

1959 _ _ _ _ 

996 

7.0 

1960 . . . 

705 

4.7 

1961 _ _ _ 

965 

6.1 

1962., . . . 

1,368 

8.4 

1963 _ _ _ 

1,600 

9.0 

Note  that  when  imports  increased  by  more 
than  400  million  pounds  in  the  1961-62 
period,  prices  went  up.  And  when  imports 
increased  by  232  million  pound  in  1962-63, 
prices  fell.  If  imports  had  a  systematic  ef¬ 
fect  on  domestic  beef  prices,  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  beef  prices  to  fall  when  imports  rise 
and  vice  versa.  But  in  the  period  since  1951 
no  such  relationship  has  obtained.  In  8  of 
the  13  years,  the  volume  of  imports  and 
prices  moved  in  the  same  direction,  not  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Rising  imports  and 
falling  prices  occurred  in  only  4  of  the  13 
years. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  lack 
of  an  Inverse  relationship  between  domestic 
beef  prices  and  the  volume  of  imports.  The 
beef  price  that  matters  in  this  country  is 
the  price  of  grain-fed  steers,  of  high  quality 
beef.  But  virtually  all  of  the  beef  that  is  im¬ 
ported  is  of  the  grass-fed,  “manufacturing” 
grade.  This  is  the  beef  that  goes  into  sau¬ 
sages,  luncheon  meats,  and  canned  products. 

If  the  imports  consisted  of  high  quality 
beef,  competing  directly  with  the  domestic 
product,  one  might  argue  that  they  have  a 
significant  effect  upon  domestic  prices.  But 
that  is  hardly  the  case.  And  since  the  im¬ 
ports  are  of  lower  quality,  the  9  percent  of 
the  total  beef  supply  for  which  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  1963  is  quite  misleading.  To 
say  that  imports  depress  the  price  of  choice 
domestic  beef  is  tantamount  to  arguing  that 
imports  of  Japanese  motorcycles  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  impact  on  auto  prices. 
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In  subjecting  imports  of  all  meat  products 
to  global  quotas  that  are  virtually  fixed,  the 
beef  lobby  will  accomplish  nothing  by  way 
of  an  improvement  in  prices.  All  that  they 
will  succeed  in  doing  is  Infuriating  the  Aus¬ 
tralians,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  Irish  who  earlier  this  year  agreed  to 
limit  their  beef  exports  to  this  country.  And 
the  Common  Market  negotiators  in  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Round  will  be  given  an  excuse  to  re¬ 
sist  any  change  in  their  highly  protectionist 
agricultural  policies. 

Given  the  upward  trend  in  beef  consump¬ 
tion — and  it  may  become  much  steeper  as 
family  incomes  continue  to  rise — and  the 
possibilities  of  breaking  into  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  segments  of  the  European  markets,  the 
longer  term  outlook  for  American  beef  prices 
is  quite  favorable.  But  these  bright  pros¬ 
pects  are  hardly  likely  to  Improve  if  Con¬ 
gress  travels  down  the  protectionist  path. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
also  have  been  constantly  alert  to  the 
problems  of  the  livestock  industry. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest  for  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Pood  Marketing;  by  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  beef  purchase  programs 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
have  thus  far  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  127  million  pounds  of  beef,  including 
93  million  pounds  of  Choice  grade,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $75  million,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  welfare  distribution  chan¬ 
nels; 

By  negotiated  agreements  with  the 
meat  exporting  countries  whereby  they 
voluntarily  will  restrict  meat  shipments. 
These  agreements  have  already  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  34  million  pounds  of 
meat  imports  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1964  as  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  beef 
and  veal  imports  in  1964  will  be  at  about 
the  1959-63  average,  the  level  advocated 
in  this  bill ; 

By  intensive  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  meat  industry; 

By  sending  a  Presidential  mission  to 
Europe  to  verify  that  a  beef  export  mar¬ 
ket  potential  exists.  Teams  of  buyers 
from  Italy  and  France  have  already  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  to  explore  further 
this  possible  market  expansion; 

By  increased  purchases  of  beef  for  our 
Armed  Forces; 

By  including  beef  among  the  commodi¬ 
ties  eligible  for  export  under  the  Public 
Law  480  food-for-peace  program.  Two 
such  sales  have  been  negotiated  very  re¬ 
cently,  one  to  Chile  and  one  to  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  news  re¬ 
leases  announcing  these  food-for-peace 
agreements  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beef  Included  in  Food-for-Peace  Dollar 
Credit  Sale  to  Chile 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free¬ 
man  today  announced  a  food-for-peace  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  Chile 
to  finance  the  dollar  credit  sale  of  $20,922,000 
worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  certain  ocean  transportation  costs. 

The  sale,  made  under  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
480,  includes  about  6.6  million  pounds  of  U.S. 


beef,  the  first  beef  to  be  included  in  a  title 
IV  sales  agreement.  Sale  of  the  beef  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  Chile  maintaining  its  normal 
purchases  of  beef  and  veal  from  other  free 
world  suppliers  (principally  Argentina  and 
Uruguay) ,  thereby  protecting  its  customary 
trading  relationships.  Chile  is  normally  an 
importer  of  beef  and  live  cattle.  Imports  to 
be  made  under  the  U.S.  sales  agreement  will 
help  to  compensate  for  some  decline  in 
Chile’s  own  livestock  production  and  will 
help  to  meet  Chile’s  increasing  consumer 
demand  for  beef. 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  long¬ 
term  dollar  credit  sales,  facUitates  expansion 
of  dollar  markets  abroad  for  U.S.  farm  com¬ 
modities,  and  assists  in  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  friendly  countries. 

Chile  will  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  in  Chile  for  economic  and 
social  development  projects,  under  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  program. 

Commodities  included  in  the  agreement, 
which  is  an  amendment  to  a  title  IV  agree¬ 
ment  of  August  7, 1962  with  Chile,  are : 

Thousand 


Commodity:  dollars 

Beef  (about  6.6  million  pounds) _ 2,150 

Soybean  or  cottonseed  oil  (about 

13.2  million  pounds) _  1,435 

Wheat,  wheat  flour  or  bulgur  wheat 

(about  5.3  million  bushels) _  9,790 

Butter  or  anhydrous  milk  fat 

(about  2.2  million  pounds) _  820 

Tobacco  (about  1.4  million 

pounds) _  1,820 

Cotton  (about  22,600  bales) _  3,  245 

Ocean  transportation  (estimated)-  1,662 


Total _  20,922 


Alt  commodities  are  to  be  purchased  by 
December  31,  1964,  from  U.S.  private  traders. 
Credit  purchase  authorizations  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 


Food-for-Peace  Sale  of  $2,100,000  Worth  of 
U.S.  Beef  to  Israel  Announced 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  A.  Free¬ 
man  announced  signing  today  of  an  amended 
food-for-peace  agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  Israel  to 
provide  for  sale  of  $2.1  million  worth  of  U.S. 
frozen  beef  for  Israel  pounds. 

Financing  of  the  sale  will  be  from  funds 
in  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreement  of 
December  6,  1962. 

The  frozen  beef — about  6.6  million 
pounds— included  in  the  amendment  an¬ 
nounced  today  will  help  meet  rapidly  rising 
consumption  needs  in  Israel.  This  Public 
Law  480  sale  of  beef  is  one  of  several  recent 
actions  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  help  utilize  plentiful  U.S.  beef 
supplies. 

Sales  of  beef  to  Israel  under  this  amended 
Public  Law  480  agreement  will  be  by  private 
U.S.  traders.  Purchase  authorizations  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment,  the  admin¬ 
istration  deserves  the  gratitude  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  livestock  industry  for 
such  prompt  action  and  deep  concern. 
The  success  of  these  effort  is  shown  by 
recent  increases  in  fed  cattle  prices — 
choice  steers  at  Chicago — from  an  av¬ 
erage  of  around  $20.50  per  hundred¬ 
weight  in  May  to  almost  $23  for  the  week 
ended  June  25,  and  yesterday’s  Chicago 
prices  for  choice  steers  range  from  $22.25 
to  $24.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$2.70  per  hundredweight  since  June  10. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  on 
this  amendment,  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  representing  also  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  sub¬ 


mitted  excellent  testimony  on  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  meat  import  quotas  for  port 
industry  and  employment  throughout 
the  Nation.  Port  industry  and  its  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  port  area  are  a  major  factor  in 
the  economy  of  such  areas,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  pointed  out  that  “this  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  significantly  impair 
the  economy  of  port  communities  in  the 
United  States.” 

There  is  an  additional  provision  in 
paragraph  (f)  of  the  amendment,  titled 
“Ports  of  Entry,”  which  I  strenuously 
oppose  and  which  I  would  specifically 
single  out  for  mention.  This  provision 
would  authorize  the  President  to  limit 
import  tonnage  of  meat  by  port.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  approval  of  such  au¬ 
thority  would  establish  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  which  would  adversely  affect 
all  ports  and  have  grave  consequences 
for  our  foreign  trade  program.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  seem  to  be  patently  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
strongly  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  1839. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  restrict  the  import  of 
meats  is  in  my  judgment  an  ill-con¬ 
ceived  piece  of  legislation  which  should 
be  solidly  defeated.  This  is  the  wrong 
forum,  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
procedure  to  deal  with  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  cattle  producers  of  this  country 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
cattle  producers  are  receiving  prices 
which  do  not  represent  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment.  I  fully  sup¬ 
port  reasonable  measures  which  will  im¬ 
prove  the  income  position  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  sector  of  the  economy. 

To  contend,  however,  that  the  imports 
of  meats  from  abroad  has  resulted  in  this 
price  slump  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  6-month  study,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  only  1  day  before  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  out  H.R.  1839,  lends 
no  support  to  the  contention  that  import 
restrictions  will  aid  this  industry. 

The  meat  imports  have  been  limited 
to  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  consist  primarily  of  cutter 
and  canner  beef  which  is  sold  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  and  not  directly  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  grain-fed  beef.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  1963  imports  were 
of  the  high-quality  table  meats.  The 
rest  of  the  imports  were  used  for  ham¬ 
burgers,  frankfurters,  and  other  proc¬ 
essed  meats. 

The  capital  gains  treatment  of  in¬ 
creased  herds  and  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  of  1961  and  1962  have  led  to  a 
substantial  expansion  of  the  supply  of 
finished  beef.  Due  to  these  two  stimu¬ 
lants,  cattlemen  have  enlarged  their 
herds  by  a  third  since  1958.  This  is  a 
much  faster  rate  of  growth  for  cattle 
than  for  people.  The  determination  to 
put  every  possible  steer  into  the  high 
grade  feed  lot  has  resulted  in  a  shortage 
of  the  lower  grade  of  beef.  Since  the 
domestic  supply  of  such  beef  has  been 
reduced  to  almost  50  percent  of  the  1957 
level,  processors  have  had  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  foreign  sources  to  adequate¬ 
ly  meet  the  demand.  Even  with  imports, 
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the  supply  of  manufacturing  beef  is  15 
percent  below  that  of  1955. 

If  the  imported  beef  were  competitive, 
there  would  be  some  justification  for  ac¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  are  complementary,  this  amend¬ 
ment  can  only  result  in  pricing  our  pop¬ 
ular  hamburger  and  hotdog  industry 
right  out  of  the  supermarket  meat  case. 
In  these  days  when  we  are  striving  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  pover¬ 
ty,  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
provide  low-income  families  with  nutri¬ 
tional  meat  they  can  afford. 

Any  import  restrictions  will  impose 
higher  prices  on  those  people  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  them.  Quotas  will 
result  in  a  hamburger  tax  to  the  poor,  an 
ineffective  subsidy  to  the  cattle  interests, 
and  no  solution  to  the  problem. 

Imposition  of  import  restrictions  is  an 
emotional  response  to  the  cost  squeeze  in 
which  the  cattle  industry  now  finds  itself. 
We  are  engaging  in  pure  sham  if  we  think 
this  is  going  to  help  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Quotas  will  certainly  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  assistance  but  they  will  not 
provide  any  solution  to  the  problem.  For 
the  problem  1s  the  result  of  the  cyclical 
history  of  the  cattle  industry,  the  capital 
gains  treatment  of  increased  herds,  and 
the  operation  of  the  feed  grains  program. 

I  do  not  for  1  minute  suggest  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  not 
have  taken  action  before  they  did  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  economic  situa¬ 
tion  facing  the  cattlemen.  But  I  do  urge 
that  we  are  kicking  a  dead  cow  when  we 
consider  this  drastic  action  after  the  De¬ 
partment  has  taken  steps  to  assist  the 
cattleman.  There  is  now  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  at  least  for  the  next  18  months 
imports  will  be  at  the  level  provided  in 
the  amendment. 

The  consideration  of  meat  import  re¬ 
strictions  in  Congress  at  this  time  is,  in 
my  judgment,  %  crude  way  of  making  in¬ 
ternational  policy.  Furthermore,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress  is  on  the  wrong 
things.  If  we  really  want  to  take  re¬ 
sponsible  action  we  should  be  consider¬ 
ing  the  capital  gains  question  and  the 
feed  grains  program  which  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  excess  production. 

The  action  proposed  today  is  a  com¬ 
plete  repudiation  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  We  are  openly  inviting  our 
allies  to  scuttle  the  principles  of  in¬ 
creased  trade  and  to  go  back  to  the  old 
tariff  barriers.  Even  if  meat  imports  will 
be  at  the  same  level  under  the  proposal 
as  they  are  estimated  to  be  without  re¬ 
strictions,  we  will  raise  many  doubts 
about  our  motives  and  policies.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  our  economic  allies  not  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  with  tariff  barriers. 

There  is  no  justification  for  Congress 
to  take  the  drastic  step  of  imposing  im¬ 
port  restrictions  without  first  following 
the  orderly  procedures  of  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  When  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  an  indus¬ 
try  has  suffered  serious  injury  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  trade  policy  then  we  can  im¬ 
pose  such  restrictions  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pursue  a  policy  of  agricul¬ 
tural  isolationism  and  that  is  the  under¬ 
lying  policy  of  this  amendment.  We 


must  consider  the  broad  implications  of 
this  amendment  on  our  entire  agricul¬ 
tural  economy. 

Last  year  the  United  States  exported 
$6,151  billion  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  with  imports  at  $4,110  billion  for  a 
net  gain  of  $2,041  billion.  This  gain  was 
practically  all  in  export  sales  for  dollars, 
benefiting  our  balance  of  payments.  In 
1963,  we  had  exports  of  $5,078  billion 
and  imports  of  $3,907  billion  for  a  net 
gain  of  $1,171  billion.  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  solve  our  domestic  agricultural 
problems  we  must  continue  to  seek  new 
markets.  We  should  aim  at  exports  at 
the  level  of  $10  billion  but  we  certainly 
will  not  achieve  this  goal  if  we  incite  a 
tariff  war. 

We  can  certainly  not  expect  other  na¬ 
tions  to  buy  our  dairy,  grain  and  soybean 
exports  if  we  are  not  willing  to  buy  what 
they  produce.  International  trade  is  of 
course  not  restricted  to  agriculture.  Can 
we  expect  Australia,  for  instance,  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  the  $20  million  worth  of 
airplane  parts  it  buys  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  if  we  limit  our  meat  purchases? 
After  all,  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  gain  entry  into 
other  markets  if  we  are  to  restrict  meat 
imports  into  this  country. 

The  timing  is  particularly  bad  when 
the  United  States  is  striving  to  open  new 
markets  during  the  present  round  of  the 
GATT  negotiations.  Adoption  of  a  meat 
import  amendment  would  completely 
undercut  Governor  Herter’s  position  as 
he  takes  a  hard  line  for  both  agricultural 
and  industrial  exports. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  any  re¬ 
strictions  on  meat  imports  will  result  in 
a  hamburger  tax  to  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  without  assisting  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  repudiate  the  principles 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
without  making  use  of  its  escape  clause 
provisions  .  It  will  mean  a  return  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  isolationism  and  a  further  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  problems  facing  our 
farmers.  For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the 
amendment  and  am  joining  as  a  cospon¬ 
sor  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  interesting  things  developed  here  is 
the  rise  to  prominence  of  a  number  of 
experts  on  the  cattle  business.  They 
state  that  these  imports  do  not  hurt. 
They  state  that  it  will  cause  ill  will 
abroad,  that  to  increase  imports  will 
not  lower  the  prices  of  beef  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  fantastic  mythology. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
that  imports  goods  which  it  does  not 
need  except  the  United  States.  There 
is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  will 
respect  the  United  States  if  we  import 
goods  which  we  do  not  need. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  getting  along 
in  the  world  is  to  have  other  nations 
respect  us. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed 


legislation  would  contribute  to  ill  will 
from  Mexico.  If  Senators  are  interested 
in  that  subject,  they  might  turn  to  part 
I,  page  129  of  the  hearings,  and  read  a 
letter  written  by  a  representative  of  the 
Sonora  Cattle  Growers  Association  and 
the  Mexican  National  Cattlemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mexico,  representing  109,000 
members.  He  points  out  that  on  the 
cattle  market  the  price  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  determines  the  prices  in 
Mexico,  and  corrective  legislation  is 
urged.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  are  criticized 
for  injuring  the  cattlemen  of  Mexico 
with  executive  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Nogales,  Ariz.,  March  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Curtis, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  As  representative 
of  the  Sonora  Cattle  Grower’s  Association, 
and  the  Mexican  National  Cattlemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mexico,  I  wish  to  elaborate  and 
confirm  our  point  of  views  as  presented  in 
the  matter  of  importation  of  beef  into  the 
United  States,  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  March  13,  1964. 

The  Sonora  Cattle  Grower’s  Association 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  9,000  cattle¬ 
men,  and  the  Mexican  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  has  more  than  100,000  members. 

Last  week  when  a  Parliamentary  Group  of 
Mexican  Senators  and  Congressmen  came  to 
the  United  States  to  discuss  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  both  countries  with  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  points  that  was  discussed 
was  that  Mexico  will  be  willing  to  cut  their 
imports  of  beef  into  the  United  States, 
based  on  the  average  of  the  last  10  years, 
if  all  other  countries  importing  beef  will  do 
the  same.  Compared  with  1963,  Mexico 
would  have  to  cut  its  imports  approximately 
30  percent,  Ireland  30  percent,  New  Zealand 
33  percent  and  Australia  60  percent.  Most 
of  the  Mexican  cattlemen  were  disappointed 
when  they  heard  about  the  agreement  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  had  made  with  New  Zealand,  Austra¬ 
lia  and  Ireland  allowing  them  to  ship  to 
the  United  States  the  same  tonnage,  based 
on  their  average  imports  for  the  years  1962 
and  1963,  which  were  the  2  highest  years 
for  those  countries.  Why  not  take  the  year 
1958  when  Mexico,  Canada  and  Argentina 
had  their  largest  years  in  regard  to  tonnage? 
The  Mexican  cattlemen  have  asked  their 
Government  not  to  accept  the  same  agree¬ 
ment  as  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  made  with  these  countries,  but  have 
asked  their  Government  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  S.  2525,  sponsored  by  Senator  Mans¬ 
field,  which  is  based  on  the  average  importa¬ 
tion  of  beef  and  beef  products  over  the  last 
5  years  for  each  individual  country. 

Mexico  depends  on  its  cattle  industry, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  revenues  of  our 
country.  Our  cattlemen  have  gone  through 
serious  hardships  and  almost  complete  ex¬ 
tinction.  First,  by  the  revolutions,  second 
by  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  and  now 
the  tremendous  Imports  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  American  cattle  market  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Mexicans  as  their  own  market, 
so  any  downturn  of  this  market  would  di- 
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rectly  affect  the  Mexican  cattle  industry, 
who  depend  almost  entirely  on  this  market. 

To  summarize,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Mexican  cattlemen  will  stand  behind 
the  American  cattlemen  100  percent  on  this 
matter,  because  the  protection  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  livelihood  of  our  own  people. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  this  letter  be 
incorporated  in  the  records,  as  an  addition 
to  my  own  testimony  of  today. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Octavio  R.  Elias. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
267,  Part  I  of  the  hearings,  there  had 
been  inserted  in  the  main  body  a  letter 
written  by  a  man  from  Naponee,  Nebr. 
He  writes:  • 

I  marketed  all  of  the  produce  from  this 
farm  of  1,200  acres  last  year  through  700  head 
of  cattle.  I  also  purchased  over  30,000 
bushels  of  grain.  As  a  result  of  the  losses, 
the  banking  institutions  I  do  business  with 
demanded  a  mortgage  on  $20,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  $20,000  worth  of  land  in  or¬ 
der  to  continue  to  operate. 

I  realize  all  of  this  was  not  caused  by 
imports,  but  it  certainly  was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back. 

In  1957,  our  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
were  about  2%  percent  of  our  consump¬ 
tion.  By  I960,-  they  had  reached  ap¬ 
proximately  4.9  percent.  They  have 
continued  to  increase  until  the  figure 
has  reached  11  percent.  They  have  been 
the  major  factor  in  the  price  slump. 
Certainly,  they  have  been  the  major 
factor  which  has  caused  prices  to  fall 
in  1964  for  cattle,  the  lowest  in  18  years. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  is  speaking  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  he  is  not  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  dire  situation  for  rural 
America.  Our  agricultural  program  is 
costly.  We  have  a  surplus  of  grain.  We 
can  produce  meat  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  reasonable  restraint  against 
imports.  It  is  not  an  embargo. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  commend 
the  able  Senator  for  his  remarks,  made 
in  effort  to  obtain  some  relief  for  the 
cattlemen  of  this  country. 

Some  time  back  his  colleague,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska]  introduced  an  amendment 
which  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  at  that  time. 
It  was  defeated.  The  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment  has  now  been  defeated. 

Now  I  ask  the  able  Senator  if  it  is  not 
true  that  corporations  in  this  country 
today  are  enjoying  unprecedented  profits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  not  know  that 
from  firsthand  knowledge.  But  it  is  so 
claimed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  the  esti¬ 
mated  figure  of  profits  of  American  cor¬ 
porations  after  taxes,  is  approximately 
$31  billion  for  this  year. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  annual  take- 
home  pay  of  nonfarm  workers  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  greater  by  tens  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  again  after  taxes,  than  before? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Nevertheless,  will 
not  the  Senator,  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  agree  that  many  able,  ex¬ 


perienced,  intelligent,  hard-working  cat¬ 
tlemen,  who  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
make  a  living  in  the  beef  business  here  in 
the  United  States,  have  gone  bankrupt  in 
recent  months? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
general  parity  ratio  for  farm  prices  is  the 
lowest  that  it  has  been  since  1939.  It 
is  below  75  percent.  Full  parity  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  100  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  recently  in  the 
price  of  cattle.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree,  however,  that,  unless  we  take  ad¬ 
ditional  steps,  comparable  to  those  previ¬ 
ously  recommended  by  his  colleague,  in 
the  curtailing  of  imports,  the  future 
could  be  bleak,  indeed,  for  beef  producers 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  And  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  seek  also  to  retain  the 
good  will  of  the  countries.  If  we  let 
them  build  up  imports  in  the  next  year 
or  two,  beyond  what  they  are  now,  and 
then  take  them  away  from  them,  we 
create  their  enmity. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  imports  are  down 
right  now.  Temporarily  they  are.  If 
we  now  impose  reasonable  limits — and 
these  are  reasonable;  it  is  not  an  em¬ 
bargo — we  serve  notice  on  them.  They 
can  then  plan  their  economy  in  that  way. 
And  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  grant¬ 
ing  them  a  right  to  export  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  then  taking  it  away  later.  That 
is  the  reason  that  this  legislation  is  im¬ 
portant  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  A  figure  I  noted  from  a  well- 
known  paper  in  his  State  showed  that  in 
the  last  10  years  exports  from  one  coun¬ 
try  alone,  to  the  United  States,  increased 
32,000  percent.  The  paper  was  the 
Omaha  World  Herald.  They  published 
a  series  of  articles. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  and  would  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  hope  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  some  improvement  for  the  cattle 
business  of  my  State,  his  State,  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  yield 
me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  let  me  say  that  all  foreign 
sellers  of  livestock  to  cattlemen  in  the 
United  States  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
higher  prices  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  true  of  Mexico.  But  this  bill  does  not 
affect  that  situation  at  all.  This  bill 
deals  with  meat  which  is  imported  into 
the  United  States.  I  assume  that  Mexico 
exports  some.  But  I  can  well  understand 
why  the  gentleman  from  Sonora  said 
what  he  said.  It  would  help  his  business. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  His  point  was  that  the 
imports  drive  prices  down  in  the  United 
States.  The  imports  also  drive  prices 
down  in  Mexico.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
the  fact  that  Mexico  sells  live  cattle  to 
American  producers,  feeders,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  is  establishing  the  point  that 
increasing  imports  drive  prices  down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  this  bill  would  not 
deal  with  such  imports.  This  bill  deals 
only  with  the  imports  of  meat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  deal 
with  imports  from  Mexico  or  Canada. 
They  do  not  constitute  a  threat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  this  subject.  They  used 
to  call  me  the  window-box  farmer  of  New 
York  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  I  am  an  expert  on  consumers.  I  have 
to  be.  We  have  millions  in  New  York,  as 
they  have  in  every  other  populous  in¬ 
dustrious  center.  I  am  speaking  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers. 

If  we  keep  an  umbrella  over  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  from  taking 
effect,  it  will  cut  off  competition.  The 
economy  will  not  operate  properly.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  be  hurt  irremediably.  This  is 
quite  apart  from  the  harm  tathe  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  picture  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  that  interest  that  I  am  speak¬ 
ing,  which  interest  I  represent,  which  I 
have  every  right  to  represent,  and  which 
needs  to  be  represented  in  matters  of  this 
kind  before  the  Senate.  It  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consumer,  and  of  the  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy  of  our  country  that 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  vote  to  recommit 
the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  known  that  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
overall  economy  of  the  Nation.  It  also 
is  well  known  that  this  sector  of  our  total 
national  economy  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  income.  It  has 
not  wholly  shared  in  the  national  pros¬ 
perity. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  agri¬ 
culture  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  people. 
Among  the  many  diverse  economic  enter¬ 
prises  in  our  State  is  the  production  and 
feeding  of  a  cast  amount  of  cattle.  When 
cattle  prices  drop,  as  they  have  in  recent 
months,  it  not  only  affects  the  cattlemen 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  it  involves 
the  earning  power  of  every  region,  every 
town,  and  every  city. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 
whole  subject  of  agricultural  prices. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  by  Congress 
to  improve  agricultural  income,  and  to 
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help  our  farmers  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
met  with  representatives  of  livestock  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  farmers  of  my  State 
in  order  to  better  understand  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  their  problems.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  of  beef  prices  many 
times  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  other 
governmental  officials.  I  made  what  I 
thought  were  some  constructive  recom¬ 
mendations,  some  of  which  have  been 
adopted ;  and  I  believe  have  been  helpful. 
Among  these  are  cumulative  purchases 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
nearly  150  million  pounds  of  beef  for 
schools,  institutions,  and  the  feeding  of 
needy  families.  In  addition,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  increased  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  beef  by  100  million  pounds. 
These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  done  a  great  deal  to  in¬ 
crease  the  market  price  of  cattle,  and 
I  believe  they  have  served  very  well  to 
improve  the  income  situation  in  recent 
weeks  of  our  cattle  producers  and  feed¬ 
ers.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  through  Government  beef-pur¬ 
chase  programs,  industry-Government 
beef-merchandising  drives,  export-pro¬ 
motion  projects  to  seek  beef  markets  in 
Europe,  and  food-for-peace  sales  of  beef 
throughout  the  world. 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  his  initiative,  and  also  the 
livestock  industry  of  our  country,  includ¬ 
ing  the  packers,  for  the  export  program 
that  is  underway,  and  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  program  in  Western  European  mar¬ 
kets. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been 
diverting  a  large  amount  of  their  beef 
from  the  American  market  into  Western 
European  markets.  The  governments  of 
these  countries  also  should  be  com¬ 
mended. 

Lest  we  forget,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  been  very  coopeartive  with 
our  Government.  They  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  praise  for  their  efforts  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problem  of  our  own  domestic 
cattle  producers.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  worked  carefully 
and  closely  with  the  governments  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  a  most 
cooperative  and  friendly  manner,  and  as 
a  result  beef  imports  have  been  reduced. 
Insofar  as  today  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  real  adverse  effect  upon  the  market 
price  by  reason  of  beef  imports. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  population  of  beef  cattle  which  surely 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  months  ahead 
in  terms  of  supply  and  poundage.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  matter  of 
beef  is  not  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
range  or  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
feeder  lots;  it  is  the  weight  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  is  this  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  must  be  met  in  the  way  pro¬ 
posed,  and  not  a  problem  that  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  problem 
that  could  have  been  more  forcefully  met 
in  the  early  negotiations. 

But  a  large  influx  of  imports  took  place 
that  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  market 
prices.  The  immediate  reaction  of  the 
cattle  producer  was  to  hold  his  cattle 
and  to  fatten  them  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  or  other  he  would  be  able  to 
recoup  his  temporary  losses.  As  the 
market  increases  in  size,  that  is,  as  the 
availability  of  supply  increases  in  amount 
due  to  additional  weight,  market  prices 
continue  to  fall.  It  is  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  makes  is 
that  no  man  should  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
better  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  yet  he  has  opposed  the  measure. 
I  ask  the  question,  Why?  Why  should 
there  be  a  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  if  we  are  concerned  in  the  same 
objective?  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  has  more  or  less  made  the  same 
suggestion  in  relation  to  textiles.  The 
only  thing  that  grieves  him  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  that  while  he  sympathizes  with 
the  objective  of  the  bill,  this  bill  address¬ 
es  itself  to  only  one  facet  of  our  economic 
problems.  A  mill  operator  or  worker 
in  Rhode  Island  who  loses  his  job  is  as 
precious  as  any  cattleman,  and  yet  we 
are  not  including  textiles  in  the  bill. 
I  can  understand  why  we  are  not  includ¬ 
ing  textiles  in  the  bill. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  electri¬ 
cal  components.  Those  engaged  in  that 
industry  are  having  trouble  because  of 
the  astronomical  imports  that  are  hit¬ 
ting  the  markets  and  putting  American 
workers  out  of  jobs.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  asking  the  following 
question:  Why  is  this  a  problem  that  is 
so  well  understood  by  the  Congress  and 
yet  not  understood  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partment?  What  separates  us?  Why 
must  we  go  to  the  measure  that  is  before 
the  Senate?  We  voted  for  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act.  We  all  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade.  But  we  are  saying  that 
many  problems  now  confront  American 
industry-  We  are  destroying  American 
jobs.  We  are  hurting  the  American  cat¬ 
tlemen.  Why  does  not  the  administra¬ 
tion  understand  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  administra¬ 
tion  does  understand  it.  Some  of  us  in 
Congress  have  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  too.  I  voted  for  the  cotton 
bill  not  only  to  help  cotton  producers,  but 
also  to  help  the  entire  textile  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  done  rather 
wrongly.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wanted  an  8-cent  differential  to 
be  added  at  the  import  gate,  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  said,  “No.”  They 
said  “No”  because  the  Japanese  had  said, 
“If  you  do  this,  we  will  not  buy  your  raw 
cotton.”  They  frightened  us  into  doing 
the  wrong  thing.  What  did  we  do?  We 
started  to  pay  out  subsidy  money,  which 
was  absolutely  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 
We  should  have  put  the  price  on  the  im¬ 
port  gate,  and  then  we  would  have  equal¬ 
ized  the  differential. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  many 
approaches  to  the  problem.  I  had  an 
approach,  which  was  a  production  pay¬ 
ment  to  producers,  which  would  have 
gotten  away  from  the  gimmicks  in  the 
bill  that  finally  was  passed.  I  believe 
that  would  have  been  the  sensible  way 
to  proceed,  because  it  would  have  let  the 
free  market  operate  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  have  permitted  the  textile 
industry  of  the  United  States  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  textile  industry  abroad. 
The  supplies  that  it  needs  for  its  process¬ 
ing  would  be  at  the  world  market  prices, 
and  it  would  have  permitted  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  have  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
commodity  through  production  pay¬ 
ments  plus  the  world  price. 

I  frankly  state  to  the  Senator  that  this 
is  a  most  difficult  problem  for  me.  I 
know  the  importance  of  world  trade.  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  say 
that  as  we  take  this  step,  we  ought  to 
be  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  who  probably  will  resent  it. 

But  we  would  not  affect  the  Western 
European  market,  or  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket,  in  which  we  now  have  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations  on  the  matter  of 
trade  agreements  or  tariffs.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Market  does  not  export  any 
beef  products.  It  imports  substantial 
amounts  of  beef  products.  In  one  sense 
we  are  attempting  to  ascertain  how  much 
the  market  will  absorb  without  jeopard¬ 
izing  an  entire  section  of  our  country. 
I  speak  of  outside  goods.  We  must  be 
exceedingly  candid;  and  some  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  have  spoken  with  great  candor. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  made  my 
recommendations  as  to  what  might  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation  in  our  live¬ 
stock  industry  I  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  committees  of  the  Congress 
should  fully  assess  all  the  implications 
of  quota  or  tariff  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  This  assessment  now 
has  been  made  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  has  resulted  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  It  would 
have  jeopardized  that  bill  and  would 
have  sought  to  limit  beef  imports  even 
though  hearings  had  not  been  held  on 
the  amendment  and  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  for  those  both  for  and 
against  it  to  present  their  cases.  Now, 
however,  the  matter  has  been  fully  aired. 
The  cotton-wheat  bill  is  law  and  the 
hearings  on  the  question  of  beef  imports 
have  been  held. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  farmers  of  this  country  need 
every  bit  of  help  we  can  give  them.  Im¬ 
port  curbs  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  being  faced  by  our  cattlemen.  But 
this  is  one  step  that  could  bring  some 
relief  to  our  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  of  some 
of  the  steps  this  administration  has  tak¬ 
en  to  strengthen  cattle  prices  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  follow¬ 
ing  material; 

On  January  3,  1964,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Orville  Freeman  invited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  cattlemen’s  associations 
and  farm  organizations  to  meet  with  him 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  beef  im- 
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ports  and  related  matters.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  press  release  announcing 
this  meeting  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Secretary  Invites  Cattlemen  To  Discuss 
Beef  Imports 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
today  announced  he  has  invited  representa¬ 
tives  of  cattlemen’s  associations  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  to  meet  with  him  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  at  10  a.m.,  on  January  8,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  beef  imports  and  related  matters. 

This  meeting  is  a  followup  to  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Secretary  on  October  29,  1963. 
Since  that  meeting  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  an  intensive  study  of 
the  beef  import  situation,  including  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  beef  imports  might  be  limited. 
Representatives  of  cattlemen’s  associations 
at  the  October  meeting  indicated  their  in¬ 
terest  in  expanded  beef  promotional  efforts 
to  move  supplies  into  consumption  at  the 
best  possible  prices. 

The  Secretary’s  wire  stated  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  cattle 
prices  and  growing  beef  imports,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  the  meeting  USDA  will  report 
on  actions  which  are  being  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  beef  prices  and  to  share  the  U.S.  beef 
market  in  the  future  with  other  countries 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Beef  industry  representatives  have  been 
invited  to  report  on  progress  they  have  made 
in  expanding  beef  promotion  efforts  in  order 
to  move  beef  supplies  to  market  at  the  best 
possible  prices. 

The  following  people  were  invited : 

Cushman  S.  Radebaugh,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Cattlemen’s  Association,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla. 

C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  president, 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Brooks  Keogh,  vice  president,  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association,  Keene,  N. 

Dak. 

Harvey  McDougal,  vice  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Cattlemen’s  Association,  Rio 
Vista,  Calif. 

Jay  Taylor,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Amarillo,  Tex. 

W.  D.  Farr,  Greeley.  Colo. 

Erwin  E.  Dubbert,  president,  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association,  Laurens,  Iowa. 

Don  F.  Magdnaz,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer,  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

O.  C.  Swackhamer,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Reese  Van  Vranken,  Climax.  Mich. 

Earl  Monahan,  Hyannis,  Nebr. 

Bob  Barthelmess,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

Woodrow  W.  King,  No.  2  Kinglore  Farms, 
Inc.,  Rock  Falls,  Ill. 

Don  Clark,  Brooke,  Ind. 

Harlan  Hollewell,  vice  president,  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association,  Milledgeville, 
Ill. 

Richard  B.  Carothers,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Maurice  Jones,  director.  National  Live¬ 
stock  Feeders  Association,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  Anderson,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Leo  J.  Welder,  Victoria,  Tex. 

William  F.  Brannon,  Marietta,  Okla. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  he  also  had  in¬ 
vited  the  following  organizations  to  send 
representatives  to  the  meeting: 

National  Grange,  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Farmers  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

National  Farmers  Organization,  Corning, 
Iowa. 

Missouri  Farmers  Association,  Columbia, 
Mo. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  further  effort  to  improve  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
March  1,  1964,  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  initiate  two  beef 
purchase  programs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  USDA  press  release  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  Freeman  Announces  Two-Way 

Purchase  Program  To  Assist  Cattle  Pro¬ 
ducers 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free¬ 
man  today  announced  that  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  initiate  two  beef 
purchase  programs  in  a  further  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  prices  to  producers. 

The  Department  will  buy  substantial 
quantities  of  USDA  Choice  grade  beef  for 
distribution  primarily  to  schools.  It  will 
be  bought  in  the  form  of  frozen  boned 
roasts  and  ground  beef. 

Under  the  second  program,  USDA  will  pur¬ 
chase  substantial  quantities  of  canned  beef 
in  natural  juices  for  distribution  to  needy 
families. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  removal  of  beef 
supplies  from  normal  channels  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  schools  and  needy  persons  should  be 
effective  in  stabilizing  and  improving  cattle 
prices  at  a  time  when  substantial  numbers 
of  fed  cattle  are  moving  to  market.  At  the 
same  time  the  Secretary  called  consumers’ 
attention  to  the  availability  of  plentiful  sup¬ 
plies  of  high  quality  beef  being  offered  at 
attractive  prices.  He  also  urged  retailers  to 
give  added  efforts  to  beef  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  means  of  moving  additional  sup¬ 
plies  through  normal  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

In  announcing  plans  to  buy  two  different 
types  of  beef  product,  the  Secretary  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  price  effects  are  expected 
to  be  spread  throughout  the  various  grades 
of  beef. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  program  are  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  32,  Public  Law  320. 

Last  fall,  34  million  pounds  of  frozen 
ground  beef  and  24  million  pounds  of  canned 
pork  were  acquired  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  Approximately  103  million  pounds 
of  chopped  meat  have  been  purchased  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  for  needy  persons. 
Currently,  this  product,  along  with  a  variety 
of  other  foods,  is  being  distributed  to  about 
6  million  individuals.  In  this  connection, 
the  Secretary  called  attention  to  his  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week  that  egg  solids  will  be 
added  to  the  foods  being  distributed  to  needy 
persons  by  the  Department. 

Details  of  offers  for  the  beef  products  will 
be  mailed  to  the  industry  next  week.  In¬ 
quiries  regarding  the  new  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  20250. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  day  the  Department  issued  further 
details  of  its  two-way  beef  purchase  pro¬ 
gram.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  announcing  these  details 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

USDA  Announces  Details  of  Beef  Purchase 
Program 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
issued  further  details  of  the  two-way  beef 
purchase  program  announced  yesterday  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
(press  release  USDA  689-64) . 

USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  said 
purchase  operations  for  acquiring  frozen  and 


canned  beef  products — for  distribution  to 
schools,  institutions,  and  needy  families — 
are  already  underway.  Acceptances  will  be¬ 
gin  next  week. 

The  Livestock  Division  of  AMS  will  buy 
USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  boned  roasts  and 
ground  beef  for  distribution  to  schools  and 
other  eligible  institutions.  Canned  beef  in 
natural  juices — utilizing  grades  of  USDA 
Cutter  and  higher — will  be  purchased  for 
distribution  primarily  to  needy  families. 

Offers  for  canned  beef  in  natural  juices 
are  due  by  noon  (e.s.t.)  Tuesday,  March  10, 
and  each  Tuesday  thereafter  until  further 
notice.  The  product  must  be  prepared  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Schedule  BJ:  USDA  Specifi¬ 
cation  for  Beef  With  Natural  Juices, 
Canned — March  1964.  Offers  for  the  prod¬ 
uct,  packed  in  29-ounce  cans,  must  be  made 
in  minimum  carlot  quantities  of  63,510 
pounds.  Deliveries  under  the  first  week’s 
awards  will  be  due  during  the  weeks  begin¬ 
ning  April  6,  13,  20,  and  27. 

Offers  for  frozen  roasts  and  ground  beef 
are  due  by  1  p.m.  (e.s.t.)  Tuesday,  March  10, 
and  each  Tuesday  thereafter  until  further 
notice.  The  product  must  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Schedule  AB:  USDA  Speci¬ 
fication  for  Beef,  Boneless,  Frozen — March 
1964,  except  that  the  rib  and  loin  of  the 
carcass  must  be  withheld.  Offers  must  be 
made  in  minimum  carlot  quantities  of 
21,000  pounds.  Deliveries  under  the  first 
week’s  awards  will  be  due  during  the  weeks 
beginning  March  30,  and  April  6,  13,  and  20. 

Offers  either  by  letter  or  telegram  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  USDA  will 
make  acceptances  by  midnight  Friday  of  each 
week,  following  receipt  of  offers. 

Details,  contained  in  invitations  for  of¬ 
fers,  Nos.  11  and  12,  will  be  mailed  to  indus¬ 
try  later  this  week.  Interested  persons  not 
receiving  copies  of  the  invitations  in  this 
initial  distribution  may  obtain  them  from 
the  AMS  Livestock  Division  at  the  above 
address. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  programs  are  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  32,  Public  Law  320. 

The  Livestock  Division  said  all  products 
acquired  under  both  programs  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  animals  slaughtered  and  proc¬ 
essed  within  the  United  States.  Offers  will 
be  accepted  only  from  vendors  operating  in 
compliance  with  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act 
of  1958. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  purchase  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  initiated  in  a  further  effort 
to  improve  prices  to  cattle  producers.  By 
buying  the  different  types  of  product,  the 
Secretary  explained  that  the  price  effects 
are  expected  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
various  grades  of  beef. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  programs  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  19, 1964,  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cattle,  following  a  2-day  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
made  its  recommendations  to  Secretary 
Freeman  aimed  at  strengthening  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cattle’s  press  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Advisory  Committee  Recommends  Ways  To 
Strengthen  Cattle  Industry 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cattle,  in  a  2-day  meeting  May  18  and  19  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  made  the  following  major  rec- 
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ommendations  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  cattle  industry: 

That  industry  cooperate  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  in  promoting  commer¬ 
cial  sale  of  U.S.  cattle  and  beef  overseas, 
using  available  market  development  funds. 

That  TJSDA  continue  its  current  beef  pur¬ 
chase  program,  and  for  the  immediate  future 
limit  buying  as  at  present  to  beef  of  TJSDA 
choice  quality.  However,  the  purchase  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  kept  flexible  so  it  can  meet 
changing  needs. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  work  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Mexico  to  obtain 
their  cooperation  to  reduce  their  shipments 
to  the  U.S.  market  to  the  maximum  possible 
extent,  and  to  initiate  similar  action  with 
other  important  countries  exporting  chilled 
or  frozen  beef  or  veal  with  which  voluntary 
limitations  have  not  been  negotiated,  and 
further  that  in  this  effort  the  concentrated 
shipment  of  primal  cuts  to  any  one  port  of 
entry  be  reduced  and  that  such  shipments  be 
apportioned  among  the  different  ports  of 
entry  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

That  Congress  pass  legislation  authorizing 
emergency  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  farmers  and  ranchers  where 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  seri¬ 
ous  economic  conditions  have  created  a  need 
for  credit  which  local  sources  can’t  meet. 

That  USDA  institute  changes  in  beef  grad¬ 
ing  to  include  cutability  on  an  optional 
basis  and  deemphasize  maturity  as  a  grading 
factor  to  encourage  marketing  of  lighter 
cattle. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  went  on 
record  against  incentive  payments  to  stimu¬ 
late  marketing  of  lightweight  cattle. 

Other  subjects  discussed  included  changing 
conditions  of  beef  production,  foreign  trade. 
Public  Law  480  shipments,  commercial  ex¬ 
ports,  and  GATT  trade  negotiations. 

Secretary  Freeman  established  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  March  to  consult  with  leaders  of 
the  livestock  and  meat  industry  on  what  is 
being  done  and  what  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  beef  cattle  prices.  Committee 
membership  totals  38,  including  3  USDA 
officials. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Willard  W. 
Cochrane,  USDA  Director  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics.  S.  R.  Smith,  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Service  Administrator,  is  Vice  Chairman. 
Winn  F.  Finner,  USDA  staff  economist,  is 
executive  secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  act¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  entire  U.S.  livestock 
and  meat  industry,  Secretary  Freeman 
on  May  26,  1964,  signed  a  cooperative 
market  development  agreement  with  the 
American  Meat  Institute.  This  agree¬ 
ment  is  aimed  at  building  sales  of  U.S. 
livestock  products,  beef,  and  other  meat 
and  meat  products  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  USDA  press 
release  announcing  this  agreement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  following  it  there  be  printed  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Freeman  upon  his 
signing  the  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Export  Promotion  Project  To  Seek  Beep 
Markets  in  Europe 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free¬ 
man  today  signed  a  cooperative  market  de¬ 
velopment  agreement  with  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  en¬ 
tire  U.S.  livestock  and  meat  industry,  aimed 
at  building  sales  of  U.S.  livestock  products, 
beef,  and  other  meat  and  meat  products  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  president.  American  Meat 
Institute,  signed  the  project  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  cooperator. 

The  new  project  is  part  of  the  program  of 
export  market  development  carried  out 
through  joint  financing  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  U.S.  agricultural 
and  trade  groups,  with  USDA’s  contribution 
coming  from  Public  Law  480  market  develop¬ 
ment  funds.  A  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Cattle,  meeting  here  last  week,  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Secretary  that  industry  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv¬ 
ice — and  had  endorsed  the  AMI  as  cooperator, 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  industry — in  pro¬ 
moting  commercial  sale  of  U.S.  cattle  and 
beef  overseas,  using  available  market  devel¬ 
opment  funds. 

Countries  where  developmental  activity 
will  take  place  include  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain.  In 
each  of  these  countries,  meat  supplies  cur¬ 
rently  are  lower  than  normal  and  prices  to 
consumers  are  unusually  high.  A  special 
mission  recently  sent  by  the  President  to 
study  U.S.  beef  marketing  prospects  in  Eu¬ 
rope  concluded  that  prospects  are  good  for 
some  export  sales  to  the  area  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  market  development  agreement  au¬ 
thorizes  a  wide  range  of  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  cooperator  and  associated  U.S. 
livestock  and  meat  groups,  among  them: 

Make  market  investigations  to  locate  po¬ 
tential  markets  for  U.S.  livestock  products. 

Provide  both  U.S.  suppliers  and  foreign 
buyers  with  marketing  information. 

Arrange  visits  to  the  United  States  of 
teams  of  potential  buyers. 

Conduct  U.S.  meat  exhibits  and  trade  con¬ 
ferences  at  international  trade  fairs,  spe¬ 
cifically  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  August  14— 
23,  and  Paris,  France,  November  8-16. 

And  carry  out  other  related  promotions, 
including  distribution  of  promotional  ma¬ 
terials  abroad  and  obtaining  the  cooperation 
of  foreign  meat  trade  and  industry  interests. 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Orville  L.  Freeman  at  Signing  of  Market 

Development  Project  With  American 

Meat  Institute,  May  26,  1964,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

At  this  time  when  so  many  segments  of 
American  agriculture  are  enjoying  export 
activity  unparalleled  in  our  history,  it  gives 
me  great  satisfaction  to  sign  a  document 
aimed  at  helping  our  livestock  and  meat  in¬ 
dustries  join  this  rewarding  parade. 

We  are  signing  here  an  agreement  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  American  Meat  Insti¬ 
tute  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  benefit  the 
entire  U.S.  livestock  and  meat  industry  by 
promoting  export  sales  to  Europe  of  our  beef, 
other  meats  and  meat  products,  and  live¬ 
stock  products  generally. 

This  is  a  jointly  financed  project  and,  on 
our  part,  we  think  it  represents  an  especially 
timely  and  worthwhile  use  of  market  devel¬ 
opment  funds  from  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  pleased  at  our 
Joint  progress  in  setting  up  this  project.  His 
beef  market  mission  that  went  to  Europe 
earlier  this  month  and  its  findings  helped 
prepare  the  way  for  this  promotion.  Also, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Cattle 
which  met  here  last  week  gave  this  type  of 
project  its  highest  recommendation. 

American  agriculture  is  a  heavy  supplier 
of  world  trade  in  a  number  of  livestock 
products,  including  variety  meats,  tallow, 
lard,  and  hides  and  skins — but  it  has  been 
many  years  since  we  have  been  a  substantial 
exporter  of  beef  or  other  red  meats.  Today, 
however,  we  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
get  back  into  the  stream  of  world  trade. 
Beef  particularly  is  in  short  supply  in 
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Europe,  prices  have  been  rising,  and  pros¬ 
perous  consumers  want  more  beef.  We  have 
the  supplies  to  sell  them,  provided  we  can 
get  together  on  prices  and  other  conditions. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  service  this 
good  market  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  get 
together  and  sales  are  made. 

It  is  not  easy  to  enter  a  new  market — or 
in  this  case,  to  reenter  a  former  market 
where  trade  contacts  have  to  be  entirely  re¬ 
built  But  we  are  putting  together,  in  this 
agreement,  the  best  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  available  in  the  United  States  and  I  am 
hopeful  of  good  results. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  American  Meat 
Institute  for  its  support  and  participation 
in  this  endeavor.  The  American  Meat  Insti¬ 
tute  as  cooperator  in  this  program  is  acting 
explicitly  on  behalf  of  the  entire  livestock 
and  meat  industry  of  this  Nation.  The 
agreement  is  framed  to  that  end.  We  be¬ 
lieve  also  that  this  cooperation  will  benefit 
all  Americans  and  it  will  set  a  pattern  of 
useful  collaboration  between  these  industries 
and  our  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  28,  1964,  continuing  the  policy  of 
the  administration  to  help  augment  in¬ 
dustry  efforts  to  increase  consumption 
of  beef.  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
an  intensive  summer-long  industry- 
Government  campaign  to  maintain  and 
increase  consumption  of  the  abundant 
supplies  of  high-quality  beef.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  release 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announcing  this  campaign  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  food-for-peace  entered 
the  picture  June  30,  1964,  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Secretary  Freeman  of  a 
food-for-peace  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile  to  finance  the 
dollar  credit  sale  of  $20,922,000  worth  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  re¬ 
lease  announcing  this  agreement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  1,  1964,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  announced  the 
purchase  of  7,238,190  pounds  of  USDA 
Choice  grade  frozen  and  canned  beef  for 
distribution  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  families.  Purchases  that  day 
brought  total  beef  purchases  since  buy¬ 
ing  began  March  2  to  127  million  pounds 
at  a  cost  of  $71,800,000.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  USDA  press  release  an¬ 
nouncing  these  purchases  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

USDA-Industry  Summer  Merchandising 
Drive  for  Beef  Announced 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
today  announced  an  intensive  summer-long 
industry-Government  campaign  to  maintain 
and  increase  consumption  of  the  abundant 
supplies  of  high  quality  beef  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  consumers  attractive  buys  for 
the  coming  months. 

The  announcement  followed  a  meeting  of 
the  Secretary  with  Carl  F.  Neumann,  secre¬ 
tary-general  manager  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board,  at  which  Mr.  Neu¬ 
mann  reported  on  industry’s  continued 
efforts  to  move  the  large  volume  of  beef 
cattle  now  being  marketed  through  regular 
trade  channels. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  drive 
launched  in  mid-March  to  call  consumer  at¬ 
tention  to  beef,  all  segments  of  the  food 
distributive  and  food  service  trades  have  re- 
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ported  a  significant  upsurge  in  consumer 
beef  buying. 

“We  are  indebted  to  the  Nation’s  imagi- 
native  and  vigorous  food  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries  for  their  cooperation  in  this  far-reach¬ 
ing  effort,”  Secretary  Freeman  said. 

“The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
engaged  in  several  actions  to  maintain  an 
economically  healthy  livestock  industry  for 
the  future  of  America’s  food  and  agriculture, 
and  I  consider  the  expansion  of  our  domestic 
markets  the  key  element,”  the  Secretary 
emphasized. 

“We  want  to  increase  our  efforts  during 
the  summer  months,  when  ‘outdoor  living’ 
offers  millions  of  ‘patio  chefs’  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  serve  a  wide  variety  of  nutritious  beef 
cuts  that  can  be  easily  prepared  on  grills  and 
barbecue  equipment,”  the  Secretary  added. 
“At  the  same  time,  I  know  we  can  count 
upon  restaurant  and  food  service  operators 
to  offer  a  maximum  of  attractive  beef  dishes 
during  the  summer  travel  and  vacation 
season.” 

The  Secretary  said  all  agencies  of  USD  A 
will  continue  to  help  augment  industry 
efforts  to  increase  consumption  of  beef. 

Beep  Included  ift  Food  for  Peace  Dollar 
Credit  Sale  to  Chile 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free¬ 
man  today  announced  a  Food  for  Peace 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile  to  finance  the  dollar  credit  sale  of 
$20,922,000  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  including  certain  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

The  sale,  made  under  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  480,  includes  about  6.6  million  pounds 
of  U.S.  beef,  the  first  beef  to  be  included  in 
a  title  IV  sales  agreement.  Sale  of  the  beef 
is  contingent  upon  Chile  maintaining  its 
normal  purchases  of  beef  and  veal  from  other 
free  world  suppliers  (principally  Argentina 
and  Uruguay),  thereby  protecting  its  cus¬ 
tomary  trading  relationships.  Chile  is  nor¬ 
mally  an  importer  of  beef  and  live  cattle. 
Imports  to  be  made  under  the  U.S.  sales 
agreement  will  help  to  compensate  for  some 
decline  in  Chile’s  own  livestock  production 
and  will  help  to  meet  Chile’s  increasing  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  beef. 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  long¬ 
term  dollar  credit  sales,  facilitates  expansion 
of  dollar  markets  abroad  for  U.S.  farm  com¬ 
modities,  and  assists  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendly  countries. 

Chile  will  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  in  Chile  for  economic 
and  social  development  projects,  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Commodities  included  in  the  agreement, 
which  is  an  amendment  to  a  title  IV  agree¬ 
ment  of  August  7,  1962,  with  Chile,  are: 
Commodity : 

Beef  (about  6.6  million 


pounds) _ $2,  150,  000 

Soybean  or  cottonseed  oil 

(about  13.2  million  pounds)  _  1,  435,  000 

Wheat,  wheat  flour  or  bulgur 
wheat  (about  5.3  million 

bushels) _ , _  9,  790,  000 

Butter  or  anhydrous  milk  fat 

(about  2.2  million  pounds)  820,000 

Tobacco  (about  1.4  million 

pounds) _  1,820,000 

Cotton  (about  22,600  bales) _  3,  245,  000 

Ocean  transportation  (esti¬ 
mated)  -  1,  662,  000 


Total -  20,  922,  000 


All  commodities  are  to  be  purchased  by 
December  31,  1964,  from  U.S.  private  traders. 
Credit  purchase  authorizations  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 


USDA  Beep  Purchases  Up  This  Week  on 
Increased  Offerings  From  Industry 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
announced  purchase  of  7,238,190  pounds  of 
USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  and  canned  beef 
for  distribution  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  families.  USDA  said  purchases  were 
increased  this  week  as  a  result  of  industry 
offerings  of  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of¬ 
fered  last  week. 

USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
paid  57.72  to  59  cents  per  pound  for  136  cars 
of  frozen  beef.  Offers  were  accepted  from  20 
of  24  bidders  who  offered  a  total  of  6,069,000 
pounds.  Top  price  bid  was  67.30  cents  per 
pound.  Today’s  awards  are  due  for  delivery 
during  the  period  July  20  through  August  15. 

Prices  for  69  cars  of  canned  beef  ranged 
from  67.82  to  68.49  cents  per  pound.  Offers 
were  accepted  from  all  of  11  bidders  who  of¬ 
fered  a  total  of  5,398,350  pounds.  Top  price 
bid  was  70.49  cents  per  pound.  Today’s 
awards  are  due  for  delivery  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  July  27  through  August  22. 

Funds  for  the  purchases  are  provided  un¬ 
der  section  32,  Public  Law  320.  All  products 
acquired  under  this  program  are  prepared 
from  animals  slaughtered  and  processed 
within  the  United  States. 

Offers  for  frozen  beef  are  invited  again  next 
week  and  are  due  by  1  p.m.  (e.d.t.)  Tuesday, 
July  7.  USDA  will  make  acceptances  by  mid¬ 
night  Friday,  July  10.  Next  week’s  awards 
will  be  due  for  delivery  during  the  weeks  be¬ 
ginning  July  27,  and  August  3,  10,  and  17. 

Offers  for  canned  beef  are  due  by  noon 
(e.d.t.)  Tuesday,  July  7.  USDA  will  make  ac¬ 
ceptances  by  midnight  Friday,  July  10.  Next 
week’s  awards  will  be  due  for  delivery  during 
the  weeks  beginning  August  3,  10,  17,  and  24. 

This  week’s  purchases  included  2,856,000 
pounds  of  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  ground 
beef  and  boneless  roasts  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  institutions,  and  4,382,190 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  canned  beef  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  needy  families.  Total  beef  pur¬ 
chases  since  buying  began  March  2  amount  to 
127  million  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $71,800,000. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Details  of  this  week’s  awards  follow: 

FROZEN  BEEF 


Company  and  f.o.b.  point 

Quantity 

(pounds) 

F.o.b.  price 
(cents  per 
pound) 

L.  B.  Darling  Co.,  Inc.: 

Worcester,  Mass _ 

21,000 

67.72 

Do _ _ - 

21,000 

58.23 

Illinois  Packing  Co.: 

Chicago,  Ill . — 

105,000 

58.00 

Do . . . . 

105,  000 

58.50 

Do . . 

105,  000 

58.75 

Do _ _ _ 

105,000 

58. 95 

Western  Packing  Co.,  Seattle, 

Wash . . . _ 

21,000 

58.24 

Hersam  Meat  &  Provision  Co.: 

Madison,  Wis . . 

21,000 

58.34 

Do _ _ 

21,  000 

58.44 

Union  Packing  Co.: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _  ..  .. 

105,  000 

58.46 

Do . . . . 

105,  000 

58.71 

Do _ _ 

210,  000 

58.  96 

Rudnick  &  Silva,  Inc.: 

Stockton,  Calif . 

105,  000 

58.58 

Do . . 

105,  000 

58.78 

Do _ _ _ _ _ 

105,  000 

58.98 

Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp.: 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa _ _ 

21,000 

58.72 

Do.... _ _ 

21,000 

58. 82 

Do . . 

21,000 

58.92 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

Albert  Lea,  Minn . . 

21,000 

58.  87 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa _ 

Omaha,  Nebr...  . . 

21,000 

58.  87 

21,000 

58.  87 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla___  ... 

42,000 

58.  87 

Serv-All  Foods,  Inc.,  Coving- 

ton,  Ky . 

84,000 

58.88 

Company  and  f.o.b.  point 

Quantity 

(pounds) 

F.o.b.  price 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Piute  Packing  Co.: 

Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

105, 000 

58. 91 

Do . . 

105, 000 

68.97 

Jefferson  Packing  Co.,  Hoboken, 
N.J . . . . . 

63,000 

58. 91 

Durham  Meat  Co.,  Mountain 

View,  Calif _ 

Liebmann  Packing  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis _ _ _ _ 

252, 000 

» 58. 91395 

21, 000 

58.  94 

Somerville  Dressed  Meat  Co.: 
Boston,  Mass... . . 

63,000 

58.  95 

Do _ 

105,  000 

58. 97 

Armour  &  Co.,  Nampa,  Idaho.. 

42,000 

58. 95 

Acme  Meat  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif _ 

84,000 

58.97 

Gold-Pak  Meat  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif _  _ 

336,000 

58.97 

S.  Beck  Meat  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

21,000 

59.00 

Excel  Packing  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kans__  _  ...  ... 

63,000 

59.00 

Kansas  Packing  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kans . .  . 

84,000 

59.00 

CANNED  BEEF 


The  Ellis  Canning  Co.: 

Denver,  Colo. . . . 

127,020 
127,  020 

317,  550 

63,  510 
63,  510 

67.82 

Do.' . . . 

68.42 

Rocking  K  Foods,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif _ _ _ 

67. 97 

Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.: 

Madison,  Wis _ 

67. 98 

Do__l _ _ 

68. 48 

Trenton  Foods,  Inc.: 

Trenton,  Mo _ _ 

1,  016, 160 
508, 080 

127,020 

63,510 

254,  040 

68. 20 

Do..— . 

68.49 

John  Morrell  &  Co.: 

68.29 

Memphis,  Term  _ 

68.  49 

Granite  State  Canning  Corp., 
Manchester,  N.H . . 

68.34 

Rutherford  Food  Corp.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo _ _ 

190, 530 

444,  570 

68.38 

Silver  '  Skillet  Food  Products 
Co.,  Skokie,  Ill _ _ _ 

68.42 

Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp.: 

381, 060 
127,  020 
190,  530 

317, 550 

63, 510 

68.42 

Tacoma*,  Wash _ 

68.42 

Orangeburg,  S.C _ 

68.  42 

Blue  Star  Foods,  Inc.:  Council 

68. 46 

Bryan  Bros.  Packing  Co.:  West 

68.49 

Reflects  discount  for  10-day  payment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  6,  1964,  another  food-for-peace 
agreement  was  announced  with  the  sale 
of  $2.1  million  worth  of  U.S.  frozen  beef 
to  Israel  for  Israel  pounds.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  re¬ 
lease  announcing  this  agreement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  following  this  there  be  printed  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Freeman  upon 
the  signing  of  the  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Food-for-Peace  Sale  op  $2,100,000  Worth  of 
U.S.  Beef  to  Israel  Announced 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  A.  Free¬ 
man  announced  signing  today  of  an 
amended  food-for-peace  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  to  provide  for  sale  of  $2.1  million 
worth  of  U.S.  frozen  beef  for  Israeli  pounds. 

Financing  of  the  sale  will  be  from  funds 
in  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreement  of 
December  6,  1962. 

The  frozen  beef — about  6.6  million 
pounds — included  in  the  amendment  an¬ 
nounced  today  will  help  meet  rapidly  rising 
consumption  needs  in  Israel.  This  Public 
Law  480  sale  of  beef  is  one  of  several  recent 
actions  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  to  help  utilize  plentiful  U.S.  beef  sup¬ 
plies. 

Sales  of  beef  to  Israel  under  this  amended 
Public  Law  480  agreement  will  be  by  private 
U.S.  traders.  Purchase  authorizations  will 
be  announced  later. 


Statement  by  Secretary  op  Agriculture 

Orville  L.  Freeman  at  Signing  of  Public 

Law  480  Amendment  Authorizing  Sale 

op  Beep  to  Government  of  Israel,  July 

6,  1964 

I  take  double  pleasure  from  signing  this 
beef  sales  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Israel  because  it  is  the  second  agreement 
to  export  beef  under  Public  Law  480  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  made  in  the  last  2 
weeks. 

The  other  was  the  beef  sales  agreement 
with  Chile  which  was  concluded  on  June  30 
for  approximately  the  same  amount — 6.6 
million  pounds. 

I  am  sure  that  American  cattle  growers 
are  gratified  to  know  that  as  a  result  of 
agreements  such  as  these,  carcass  beef  will 
be  moving  actively  to  foreign  consumers  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480  food-for-peace  program. 

Transactions  such  as  we  are  setting  in  mo¬ 
tion  today  are  helpful  both  to  buyer  and  to 
seller.  The  Israel  sale  will  be  primarily  beef 
forequarters  which,  during  the  current  pe¬ 
riod  of  heavy  supplies,  are  more  difficult  to 
move  through  commercial  channels. 

For  Israel,  it  means  that  larger  supplies 
of  beef  will  become  available  in  consumer 
markets  and  supplies  on  hand,  which  were 
becoming  too  low,  and  can  be  rebuilt. 

For  American  cattlemen,  this  sale  to  Is¬ 
rael  plus  other  export  sales  now  taking 
shape,  should  have  a  healthful  effect  upon 
our  domestic  cattle  prices — which,  I’m 
pleased  to  note,  have  been  strengthening 
in  recent  days. 

As  we  anounced  a  short  time  ago,  beef 
is  now  fully  qualified  for  consideration  un¬ 
der  the  Public  Law  480  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  has  the  purpose  of  sharing 
our  abundance  with  friendly  countries  but 
also  is  calculated  to  help  build  future  cash 
markets.  With  this  dual  objective  in  mind, 
I  am  pleased  to  approve  this  beef  export 
agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  9,  1964,  Department  of  Agriculture 
beef  purchases  were  increased  by  more 
than  1  million  pounds  over  the  previous 
week’s  purchases.  The  Department 
bought  8,381,460  pounds  of  USDA  Choice 
grade  frozen  and  canned  beef  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  families,  bringing  total  beef  pur¬ 
chases  since  buying  began  March  2  to 
135,400,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $77  mil¬ 
lion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  announcing  these  purchases 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

USDA  Beep  Purchases  Up  Again  This  Week 
on  Slightly  Increased  Offerings 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
bought  8,381,460  pounds  of  USDA  Choice 
grade  frozen  and  canned  beef  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  schools,  institutions,  and  needy  fam¬ 
ilies.  USDA  purchases  were  increased  by 
more  than  a  million  pounds  over  last  week. 

USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
paid  56.14  to  59  cents  per  pound  for  260 
cars  of  frozen  beef.  Offers  were  accepted 
from  23  of  25  bidders  who  offered  a  total 
of  7,287,000  pounds.  Top  price  bid  was 
63.47  cents  per  pound.  Today’s  awards  are 
due  for  delivery  during  the  period  July  27 
through  August  22. 

Prices  paid  for  46  cars  of  canned  beef 
ranged  from  67.49  to  68.77  cents  per  pound. 


Offers  were  accepted  from  7  of  11  bidders  who 
offered  a  total  of  4,572,720  pounds.  Top 
price  bid  was  70.96  cents  per  pound.  Today’s 
awards  are  due  for  delivery  during  the  period 
August  3  through  August  29. 

Funds  for  the  purchases  are  provided  un¬ 
der  section  32,  Public  Law  320.  All  products 
acquired  under  this  program  are  prepared 
from  animals  slaughtered  and  processed 
within  the  United  States. 

Offers  for  frozen  beef  are  invited  again 
next  week,  and  are  due  by  1  p.m.  (e.d.t.) 
Tuesday,  July  14.  USDA  will  make  accept¬ 
ances  by  midnight  Friday,  July  17.  Next 
week’s  awards  will  be  due  for  delivery  dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  beginning  August  3,  10,  17, 
and  24. 

Offers  for  canned  beef  are  due  by  noon 
(e.d.t.)  Tuesday,  July  14.  USDA  will  make 
acceptances  by  midnight  Friday,  July  17. 
Next  week’s  awards  will  be  due  for  delivery 
during  the  weeks  beginning  August  10,  17, 
24,  and  31. 

This  week’s  purchases  included  5,460,000 
pounds  of  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  ground 
beef  and  boneless  roasts  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  institutions,  and  2,921,460 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  canned  beef  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  needy  families.  Total  beef  pur¬ 
chases  since  buying  began  March  2  amount 
to  135,400,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $77  mil¬ 
lion. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Details  of  today’s  awards  follow: 


FROZEN  BEEF 


Company  and  f.o.b.  point 

Quantity 

(pounds) 

F.o.b.  price 
(cents  per 
pound) 

King  Meat  Packing  Co..  Los 

Angeles,  Calif _ 

84,000 

56.14 

Somerville  Dressed  Meat  Co.: 

Boston,  Mass _  _ 

210,000 

57.94 

Do _ 

126,000 

68.47 

Do _ _ 

210,000 

68.64 

John  Minder  &  Son,  Inc.: 

Newark,  N.J _ 

126,000 

1  58.  20750 

Do - 

126,000 

1  58.  36675 

Do.. . . . 

126,000 

1  58,  45625 

Do . _  . 

126,000 

i  58.  70500 

Rudnick  *  Silva: 

Stockton,  Calif . 

105,000 

58.58 

Do _ _ 

105, 000 

58.78 

Do.. . . . 

105,  000 

58.98 

Armour  and  Co.: 

Kansas  Citv,  Kans 

147,  000 

58.73 

Do _ _ 

105,  000 

58.  95 

St.  Paul,  Mum _ 

126,  000 

58.  98 

Peoria,  ill _ 

84,000 

58.  98 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

210,  000 

59.00 

St.  Joseph,  Mo _ 

42,000 

69.00 

L.  B.  Darling  Co.,  Inc.: 

Worcester,  Mass _ 

21,000 

68.75 

Do . . 

21,000 

58.90 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

21,  000 

58.82 

Do _  _ 

21,  000 

58.87 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa _ 

21,  000 

68.82 

Do _ _ 

21,000 

68.  87 

Do _ _ 

21,  000 

58.  97 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

84,  000 

58.82 

Do _ _ 

63,000 

68.87 

Do. . . 

42,  000 

58.  97 

Kansas  City,  Kans _ 

21,  000 

58.82 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla _ 

21,000 

68.82 

Do _ 

42,  000 

58.87 

Do . . . . 

42,000 

68.97 

Union  Packing  Co.: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _ 

63,000 

58.84 

Do_ _ _ 

105,000 

58.94 

Western  Packing  Co.,  Seattle, 

Wash... . 

21,000 

58.87 

Hark  Beef  Co.,  Inc.: 

Somerville,  Mass _ 

84,000 

58.88 

Do . . . . . 

63,000 

58.99 

Milwaukee  Dressed  Beef  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

63,000 

5R  89 

Salem  Packing  Co.: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _ _ 

126, 000 
126, 000 

58.  89 
58.94 

Do _ _ _ 

Piute  Packing  Co.: 

Bakersfield,  Calif _ 

105,  000 

68.91 

Do . . . 

105,000 

68.  97 

ITersam  Mca.  &  Provision  Co., 

Inc.,  Madison,  Wis _ _ 

Hygrade  Food  Produces  Oorp.: 

21,000 

68. 95 

Spokane,  Wash _ 

42.  000 

58.95 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa _ 

21,000 

sa  95 

Company  and  f.o.b.  point 

Quantity 

(pounds) 

F.o.b.  price 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Illinois  Packing  Co.,  Chicago, 

420,000 

58.95 

Durham  Meat  Co.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif _ 

105, 000 

•  58. 95375 

Jefferson  Packing  Co.: 

Hoboken,  N.J 

126,000 

58.96 

i'o _ _ 

126,000 

58.99 

Acme  Meat  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif _  ..  . 

420,000 

58.97 

Gold-Pak  Meat  Co..  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif _ _ _ 

420,  000 

58. 97 

Shamrock  Meat  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif  ...  ... _ 

21,000 

69.00 

Excel  Packing  Co.,  Wichita, 

Kans  ..  ..  _ 

126,  000 

69.00 

Kansas  Packing  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kans _ 

126,  000 

69.00 

CANNED  BEEF 


North  American  Packing  Corp.: 

Boston,  Mass _ 

317. 550 

67.49 

Do _ 

317. 550 

67.  98 

Do. . . . 

317.550 

68.  32 

Do _ _ 

317,550 

68.42 

John  Morrell  A  Co.: 

Memphis,  Tenn _ 

63,510 

68.19 

Do _ _ 

63,510 

68.49 

Ottumwa,  Iowa _ 

63,5.0 

68.29 

Do _ _ _ _ 

127, 020 

68.49 

Granite  State  Canning  Corp., 

Manchesier,  N.TI.  ...  ..  . 

254,  040 

68.46 

Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp.: 

Indianapolis,  Ind  _ 

190,530 

68.47 

Do.... . . . 

190,  530 

68.  77 

Tacoma,  Wash _ 

127,020 

68.47 

Orangeburg,  S.C _ 

127, 020 

68.47 

Do _ _ 

63,  510 

68.77 

The  Ellis  Canning  Co.,  Denver, 

Colo . . . — .  ..  .. 

127, 020 

68.48 

Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mad- 

ison,  Wis . . . 

63, 510 

68.  48 

Rocking  K  Foods,  Inc.,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif _ _ 

190,530 

68.74 

i  Reflects  discount  for  10-day  payment. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  announced  signing  of 
another  food-for-peace  agreement  July 
21,  1964.  This  time  it  was  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  $11.7  million  worth  of  U.S. 
beef  for  Egyptian  pounds.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  press  release  an¬ 
nouncing  this  agreement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

USDA  Announces  Food-for-Peace  Sale  of 

$11.7  Million  Worth  of  U.S.  Beef  to 

United  Arab  Republic 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
today  announced  signing  of  a  food-for-peace 
agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt)  to  provide  for  sale  of  $11.7  mlUion 
worth  of  U.S.  beef  for  Egyptian  pounds. 
(Value  includes  certain  ocean  transportation 
costs.) 

The  new  program  amends  the  title  I,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  agreement  of  October  8,  1962. 

The  beef — about  26.5  million  pounds — in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  announced  today 
is  expected  to  help  Egypt  meet  growing  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

This  beef  sale  to  Egypt  is  the  third  in  a 
recent  series  of  Public  Law  480  agreements, 
providing  for  shipments  of  U.S.  beef  which 
total  38.7  million  pounds.  The  Department 
announced  on  June  30  a  dollar-credit  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  sale  of  6.6  million  pounds 
of  beef  to  Chile  under  title  IV,  and  on  July 
6  an  agreement  providing  for  a  6.6  million 
pound  sale  to  Israel  under  title  I. 

Sales  of  beef  to  Egypt  under  this  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  by  private  U.S.  traders.  Pur¬ 
chase  authorizations  will  be  announced  later. 
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The  agreement  provides  that  85  percent  of 
the  Egyptian  pounds  received  in  payment 
will  be  made  available  for  loans  to  finance 
economic  development  projects  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Five  percent  of  the  proceeds  will  be  made 
available  for  loans  to  United  States  and 
United  Arab  Republic  private  enterprise. 
These  loans  will  be  made  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  The 
remaining  10  percent  will  be  set  aside  for 
U.S.  Government  uses. 

In  addition  to  increased  Public  Law  480 
sales  of  beef,  the  Department  has  taken 
several  other  steps  recently  to  help  utilize 
plentiful  beef  supplies.  In  the  past  few 
months,  import-limiting  agreements  have 
been  signed,  Industry-Government  domestic 
beef  promotion  programs  have  been  started, 
an  export  development  program  has  been 
launched,  and  USDA  beef  purchases  have 
been  increased. 

(Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Program  Operations  Division,  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
Phone  DUdley  8-6211  or  DUdley  8-5433. 
Please  refer  to  press  release  USDA  2417-64). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23,  last  Thursday,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  bought  6,634,890  pounds 
of  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  and  can¬ 
ned  beef,  and  invited  further  offers  this 
week.  Furthermore,  it  amended  the 
current  purchase  program  to  permit  the 
use  of  USDA  Cutter  or  higher  grade 
product  in  the  preparation  of  canned 
beef  in  natural  juices.  The  Depart¬ 
ment’s  purchases  last  week  of  beef  for 
distribution  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  families  brought  total  beef  pur¬ 
chases  since  buying  began  March  2  to 
146,800,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $84,200,- 
000.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  the  press  release  announcing 
these  purchases  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

USDA  Buys  6.6  Million  Pounds  op  Beef — - 

Changes  Product  Requirements  for 

Canned  Beef 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
bought  6,634,890  pounds  of  USDA  Choice 
grade  frozen  and  canned  beef  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  schools,  institutions,  and  needy  fami¬ 
lies,  and  amended  the  current  purchase  pro¬ 
gram  to  permit  the  use  of  USDA  cutter  or 
higher  grade  product  in  the  preparation  of 
canned  beef  in  natural  Juices.  The  amend¬ 
ment  becomes  effective  with  next  week’s 
offers. 

USDA  said  the  change  follows  the  general 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cattle.  The  committee,  when 
it  met  last  May,  recommended  that  the 
USDA  beef  purchase  program  be  kept  flex¬ 
ible  in  order  to  meet  changing  supply-price 
conditions  in  the  cattle  industry.  Purchases 
of  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  beef  will  con¬ 
tinue,  while  the  change  in  canned  beef  pur¬ 
chases  will  provide  price  assistance  to  the 
lower  grades  of  beef,  at  a  time  when  cow 
marketings  are  increasing  seasonally. 

USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to¬ 
day  paid  58.98  to  60.50  cents  per  pound  for 
198  cars  of  frozen  beef.  Offers  were  ac¬ 
cepted  from  18  of  21  bidders  who  offered  a 
total  of  5,313,000  pounds.  Top  price  bid  was 
62.98  cents  per  pound.  Today’s  awards  are 
due  for  delivery  during  the  period  August  10 
through  September  5. 

Prices  paid  for  39  cars  of  canned  beef 
ranged  from  68.98  to  69.49  cents  per  pound. 


Offers  were  accepted  from  six  of  nine  bidders 
who  offered  a  total  of  4,001,130  pounds.  Top 
price  bid  was  70.95  cents  per  pound.  Today’s 
awards  are  due  for  delivery  during  the  period 
August  17  through  September  12. 

Funds  for  the  purchases  are  provided  un¬ 
der  section  32,  Public  Law  320.  All  products 
acquired  under  this  program  are  prepared 
from  animals  slaughtered  and  processed 
within  the  United  States. 

Offers  for  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  beef 
are  invited  against  next  week,  and  are  due  by 
1  pm.  (e.d.t.)  Tuesday,  July  28.  USDA  will 
make  acceptance  by  midnight  Friday,  July 
31.  Next  week’s  awards  will  be  due  for  de¬ 
livery  dining  the  weeks  beginning  August  17, 
24,  and  31,  and  September  7. 

Offers  for  canned  beef  (under  Invitation 
for  Offers  No.  13)  are  due  by  noon  (e.d.t.) 
Tuesday,  July  28.  USDA  will  make  accept¬ 
ances  by  midnight  Friday,  July  31.  Next 
week’s  awards  will  be  due  for  delivery  during 
the  weeks  beginning  August  24  and  31,  and 
September  7  and  14. 

This  week’s  purchases  included  4,158,000 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  frozen  ground  beef 
and  boneless  roasts  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  institutions,  and  2,476,890 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  canned  beef  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  needy  families.  Total  beef  pur¬ 
chases  since  buying  began  March  2  amount 
to  146,800,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $84,200,000. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Details  of  today’s  awards  follow: 
frozen  beef 


Company  and  f.o.b.  point 

Quantity 

(pounds) 

F.o.b.  price 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Star  ’'  "'eat  Co.,  Inc.: 

Wichita,  Kans _ _ 

210, 000 

58.  98 

Do . . 

210, 000 

59.  48 

Do _ 

210.000 

59.98 

Do _ _ . _ 

210, 000 

60.  48 

L.  B.  Darling  Co.,  Inc.: 

Worcester,  Mass _ 

21,000 

59.44 

Do _ _ _ 

21, 000 

59.84 

John  Minder  &  Son,  Inc.,  New- 

ark,  N.J . . 

210,  000 

1  59. 45125 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.: 

Seattle,  Wash _ 

42,  000 

59.74 

Do . . . 

42,000 

69.90 

Armour  &  Co.: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo _ 

42,  000 

59. 84 

Do _ _ _ _ 

42,000 

59.  95 

Nampa,  Idaho _ 

21, 000 

59.  86 

Do . . . 

21, 000 

60.29 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

210,  000 

59.  91 

Do. - - 

210, 000 

59.95 

St.  Paul,  Minn _ 

63, 000 

69.92 

Kansas  City,  Kans _ 

147, 000 

59.  93 

Peoria,  Ill _ _ 

42,000 

59.  94 

Spokane,  Wash _ 

21,000 

59.  95 

Portland,  Oreg. _ 

21, 000 

59. 95 

Western  Packing  Co.: 

Seattle,  Wash _ 

42,  000 

59.  87 

Do _ 

21,  000 

60.  21 

Do _ _ 

21,000 

60. 32 

Union  Packing  Co.: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _ 

105, 000 

59. 89 

Do _ _ - . 

63,  000 

59.94 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

Albert  Lea,  Minn - - 

42, 000 

59.  89 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa _ 

42, 000 

59.  89 

Do _ 

21,000 

59. 93 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

63, 000 

59.  89 

Do _ _ 

84,000 

59.93 

Do. _ _ _ 

42,  000 

60.23 

Do . . . 

105, 000 

60.43 

Kansas  City,  Kans _ 

21, 000 

59.89 

Do - - - 

21,000 

59.  93 

Do.. _ _ 

21, 000 

60.43 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla _ 

42,  000 

69.  89 

Do _ 

84,000 

59.  93 

Do _ _ _ 

42,000 

60.  43 

Hark  Beef  Co.,  Inc.: 

Somerville,  Mass _ 

126,  000 

69.  89 

Do. _ _ 

21,  000 

60.00 

Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp., 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa . . 

21,000 

69.92 

Salem  Packing  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif _ 

168, 000 

59. 95 

Oold-Pak  Meat  Co.,  Los  An- 

168, 000 

59.97 

8wift  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 

Calif . . 

42,000 

59.99 

Company  and  f.o.b.  point 

Quantity 

(pounds) 

F.o.b.  price 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Somerville  Dressed  Meat  Co.: 
Boston,  Mass _ _ 

84, 000 

59.99 

Do _ _ 

42,  000 

60.  45 

Durham  Meat  Co.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif . . . . . 

42,000 

1  59.  99850 

Acme  Meat  Co.,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. . .  ...  .. 

105, 000 

60.00 

Liebmann  Packing  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis _ 

21,000 

60.00 

Illinois  Packing  Co.: 

Chicago,  Ill _ 

210,000 

60.00 

Do _ 

210, 000 

60.50 

CANNED  BEEF 


John  Morrell  &  Co.: 

Ottumwa,  Iowa _ _ 

63, 510 

68.98 

Do _ 

63, 510 

69.22 

Do _ _ 

63,510 

69.  49 

Memphis,  Tenn _ 

63,510 

69.22 

Do..  .A _ _ 

127,020 

69.  49 

Trenton  Foods,  Inc.: 

Trenton,  Mo _ 

508,  080 

69.09 

Do _ 

Bryan  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  West 

508, 080 

69.19 

Point,  Miss.  .  _  .... 

North  American  Packing  Corp.: 

63,  510 

69. 19 

Boston,  Mass  ...  _ _ 

317, 550 

69.22 

lo .  . 

Silver  Skillet  Food  Products 

317,  550 

69.48 

Co.,  Skokie,  Ill —  . . . 

Rocking  K  Foods,  Inc.,  Los 

190, 530 

69.22 

Angeles,  Calif.  _ 

190, 530 

69.44 

i  Reflects  discount  for  10-day  payment. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  made  the  above  material  a  part 
of  the  Record  to  show  what  this  admin¬ 
istration  is  doing  for  our  livestock  in¬ 
dustry.  As  a  result  of  this  action  prices 
have  been  strengthened  and  the  total 
effect  on  our  economy  has  been  good.  I 
am  confident  that  continued  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  will  be  of 
further  help  to  our  Nation’s  cattlemen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  have  2  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired.  There  is  1  minute  left 
on  the  other  side  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me 
the  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  recommit  the  bill.  While  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  never¬ 
theless,  I  think  something  must  be  done, 
and  I  would  express  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  see  fit  to  uphold  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska/  and  vote  down  the  motion  to 
recommit,  because  I  believe  a  question 
of  principle  is  involved,  upon  which  we 
must  make  a  decision;  and  I  believe  the 
cattle  industry  needs  this  help. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
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question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  am  joined  in  the  motion 
to  recommit - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  a  parli¬ 
amentary  inquiry,  will  he  state  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  that  I  yielded  my¬ 
self  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
is  left  on  either  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understood  that  I  had 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
minute  was  yielded  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  to  the  majority 
lcSidor 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  do  so, 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  have  made  the 
motion  to  recommit  on  behalf  of  myself, 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
various  documents  and  exhibits  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

League  of  Women  Voters 

of  New  York  State, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  write  to  urge  your 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  H.R.  1839 
that  would  place  quotas  on  beef  and  other 
meat  imports. 

Members  in  our  80  leagues  throughout  New 
York  State  believe  that  expanded  trade  best 
serves  the  economic  and  political  interests 
of  this  country  and  that  it  benefits  citizens 
individually  and  collectively. 

We  are  therefore  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  further  restricting  beef  and  meat  imported 
largely  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ireland, 
and  Mexico,  and  already  under  voluntary 
reduced  quotas. 

We  oppose  quotas  as  frequently  constitut¬ 
ing  more  of  an  impediment  to  trade  than 
a  higher  tariff,  and  more  of  an  irritant  to  our 
trading  partners.  We  think  that  it  would  be 
particularly  unfortunate  to  legislate  tighter 
controls  at  the  very  time  that  we  hope  for 
successful  negoiations  under  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  now  going  on 
under  GATT.  We  believe  that  the  outcome 
of  these  negotiations  is  of  critical  importance 
to  our  own  economy  and  to  the  political 
cohesiveness  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

For  these  reasons  we  hope  that  you  will 
oppose  further  controls  on  meat  imports. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Greenawalt, 

President. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

The  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  We  understand  that  H.R.  1839, 
as  amended  (amendment  No.  1085)  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  is  to  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  and  debate 
sometime  after  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
July  20.  Last  March,  your  office  opposed  the 
Hruska  amendment  to  H.R.  6196,  which 
would  have  drastically  reduced  the  tonnage 
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of  imported  meat.  We  hope  that  we  may 
count  on  your  opposition  to  amendment  No. 
1085,  which  was  substituted  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  No.  465  and 
which  would  limit  even  more  the  amount  of 
meat  which  could  be  imported. 

We  are,  however,  even  more  deeply  trou¬ 
bled  by  a  further  provision  in  the  Curtis 
amendment,  paragraph  (f) ,  “Ports  of  Entry,” 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to  limit 
import  tonnage  of  meat  by  port.  The  mere 
consideration  of  proposed  legislation  to  this 
effect  could  establish  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  for  all  ports.  We  urge  that  you 
oppose  the  amendment  giving  specific  em¬ 
phasis  to  this  paragraph  in  your  opposition. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  consequences  which 
could  result  in  this  port’s  trade  in  commod¬ 
ities  of  all  kinds,  if  this  type  of  legislation 
became  common.  We  must  conclude  that 
passage  of  this  section,  relating  to  meat  im¬ 
ports,  would  result  in  very  heavy  pressure  to 
transfer  away  from  the  port  of  New  York 
some  part  of  the  40  percent  of  this  trade  we 
have  enjoyed  in  past  years.  What’s  more,  it 
would  seem  to  be  patently  unconstitutional. 

I  trust  we  may  count  on  your  support  in 
this  serious  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Austin  J.  Tobin, 
Executive  Director. 


Statement  of  Lyle  King,  Director  of 

Marine  Terminals,  the  Port  of  New 

York  Authority 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
in  opposition  to  amendment  No.  465  to  H.R. 
1839,  the  proposal  to  limit  the  total  quan¬ 
tities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  (except 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meat,  and  live  ani¬ 
mals)  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  any  future  year. 

The  American  Association  of  Port  Author¬ 
ities  includes  in  its  membership  all  of  the 
major  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  that  association  has  au¬ 
thorized  me  to  represent  them  at  this  hear¬ 
ing.  The  public  investment  in  these  ports 
collectively  represents  a  current  cash  value 
exceeding  $3  billion. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  a  bi¬ 
state  agency  created  by  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  by  compact  between 
them.  It  is  charged  by  the  States  with  the 
duty  to  protect  and  promote  the  trade  and 
commerce  in  and  through  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  port  district. 

We  are  aware  that  many  witnesses  have 
presented  or  will  present  various  arguments 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  arguments  based  on  the 
uses  to  which  the  meat  is  put,  its  effect  on 
prices  of  processed  meat  products  and  its 
effect  on  the  cold  storage  industry.  It  is  my 
purpose,  on  behalf  of  the  two  organizations 
I  represent  here,  to  point  out  to  you  a  facet 
of  this  problem  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  called  to  your  attention.  As  indicated 
below,  the  port  industry  and  its  activities  in 
a  port  area  are  a  major  factor  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  area.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  significantly  impair  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  port  communities  in  the  United 
States  and  especially  that  of  the  New  York 
port  district  which  includes  Metropolitan 
New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey. 

As  a  result  of  our  studies  on  the  subject 
we  estimate  that  one  out  of  every  four  per¬ 
sons  residing  in  our  port  district  derives  his 
or  her  financial  support  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  port’s  commerce.  This 
figure  can  be  viewed  as  generally  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  situation  in  other  major  port 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The  income  sup¬ 
porting  this  segment  of  the  population  of  a 
port  area  is  earned  by  persons  engaged  in 


many  kinds  of  occupations  including  long¬ 
shoremen,  checkers,  clerks,  carloaders,  truck¬ 
ers,  watchmen,  tugboat  operators  and  crews, 
customs  and  other  Government  personnel, 
bankers,  freight  forwarders,  merchants  who 
supply  vessels  with  provisions,  ship  repair¬ 
men,  and  many  others. 

Imported  meat  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  volume  commodities  contributing  to 
the  financial  welfare  of  port  communities. 
It  is  responsible  for  thousands  of  jobs  both 
in  the  ports  and  around  them.  In  the  year 
1963,  U.S.  ports  handled  an  estimated 
441,425  long  tons  of  imported  meat  of  the 
type  that  would  be  directly  affected  by  the 
quota  established  by  this  bill.  The  port  of 
New  York  alone  handled  185,000  tons  in  that 
year.  The  proposed  amendment  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  reduction  of  about  144,000  tons  per 
year  from  the  1963  overall  tonnage  level,  or 
about  a  30-percent  decrease.  When  applied 
proportionately  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
it  threatens  a  loss  of  about  62,000  tons  per 
year.  With  one  out  of  every  four  persons  in 
port  communities  depending  upon  the  water¬ 
front  activity  for  his  livelihood,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  the  loss  of  jobs  in  U.S. 
ports  which  would  result  from  any  such  im¬ 
port  limitation  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
ports.  The  port  of  New  York  alone  would 
suffer  the  direct  loss  of  all  the  jobs  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  62,000  tons  per  year  which  it 
would  lose,  and  the  consequent  curtailment 
in  the  income  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  this  tonnage. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  including  the  port  of  New  York 
feel  very  strongly  that  any  curtailment  in 
the  quantity  of  imported  meat  such  as  is 
proposed  in  amendment  No.  465  to  H.R.  1839 
would  clearly  result  in  a  loss  of  ship  calls 
at  U.S.  ports  and  a  serious  loss  of  jobs  and 
income  to  workers  and  their  families  in  all 
major  port  communities.  Therefore,  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  urge  the 
committee  to  reject  amendment  No.  465  and 
any  similar  proposal  to  restrict  or  limit  meat 
importation.  May  I  again  express  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  coming  Mr. 
King. 

Statement  of  the  National  Grange  Before 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  on  Beef  and 
Beef  Imports,  by  Harry  L.  Graham,  Leg¬ 
islative  Assistant  to  the  National  Mas¬ 
ter,  April  28,  1964 

I  am  Harry  L.  Graham,  legislative  assistant 
to  the  master  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  National  Grange  welcomes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  testify  in  this  series  of  hearings 
concerning  the  current  beef  price  situation 
in  the  United  States  and  the  factors  which 
are  causing  the  decline  in  prices  paid  to  the 
producers. 

The  sharp  drop  in  prices  paid  to  producers 
during  the  past  year,  both  for  feeders  and 
fed  steers  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us 
because  the  situation  has  widespread  ramifi¬ 
cations  into  widely  dispersed  areas  of  our 
national  life  as  well  as  a  tragic  effect  upon 
the  producers  who  depend  upon  cattle  for 
their  livelihood. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  cattle¬ 
men’s  income  has  been  severely  depressed, 
that  many  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy, 
that  many  more  are  living  on  meager  ac¬ 
cumulated  reserves  or  by  increasing  their 
indebtedness.  The  national  welfare  can  ill 
afford  the  drop  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  farmers  from  this  situation. 

There  is  also,  in  our  judgment,  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  importation  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  has 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  beef  market. 
This  condition  developed  at  a  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  time  when  the  American  producer  had 
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also  substantially  increased  his  production 
due  to  a  number  of  economic  factors  which 
I  should  like  to  list  briefly  in  this  testimony. 

The  National  Grange  is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  resolution  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  instigated  this  hearing 
refers  to  section  1332  of  title  19,  which  gives 
the  Commission  the  broad  powers  which  it 
needs  to  determine  the  effects  of  imports  on 
U.S.  prices  but  to  also  consider  and  evaluate 
all  other  pertinent  and  related  information 
which  will  bear  directly  on  the  current  sit¬ 
uation. 

The  National  Grange  opposed,  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  the  Hruska  amendment  to 
the  cotton-wheat  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Mansfield  resolution  before  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  They  pointed  out  that 
these  suggestions  only  attacked  one  part  of 
the  problem  and  that  the  extent  to  which 
beef  imports  contributed  to  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  was  not  known  and  could  not  be 
known  until  a  full  hearing  was  held  before 
the  proper  committee  or  commission. 

We  do  not  want  to  either  whitewash  this 
problem,  or  to  bury  it,  but  rather  to  have 
a  factual  and  objective  analysis  of  the  effect 
on  prices,  not  only  of  imports,  but  also  of 
many  other  factors. 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  the  answers  to 
all  of  these  problems.  We  do  propose  that 
this  Commission  concern  itself  with  finding 
the  answers  and  providing  to  the  rest  of  us 
a  factual  report  on  which  we  can  base  our 
decisions  concerning  appropriate  actions 
which  the  situation  may  demand. 

We  suggest  that  even  after  these  hearings 
are  concluded,  that  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  concern  itself  with  the  effect  that 
all  of  the  related  problems  have  on  the  con¬ 
trol  issue  of  domestic  beef  prices. 

Government  economists,  including  those 
of  our  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  economists  had  issued  warnings  repeat¬ 
edly,  during  the  past  year,  to  beef  producers 
that  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  had 
been  reached  and  that  further  increases  in 
the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  and  of 
cattle  offered  for  slaughter,  would  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  prices. 

Despite  these  warnings  the  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  on  July 
1,  1964,  was  106.5  million  head,  3  percent 
higher  than  the  103%  million  head  on  hand 
in  January  1963.  This  is  the  sixth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  showing  an  increase  and  a  record 
high  number  of  cattle  and  calves.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  examine  the  root  causes  of  the 
market  situation  which  confronts  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  breeder  at  the  present  time.  Be¬ 
fore  we  pass  hasty  legislation  by  which  we 
destroy  our  claim  to  markets  far  more  valu¬ 
able  than  that  which  we  have  lost,  we  should 
make  certain  that  our  domestic  house  is  in 
order  and  that  we  not  continue  to  pursue 
policies  which  will  create  the  situation  where 
the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  the  market 
demands,  such  as  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

The  National  Grange  would  point  out  that 
although  it  does  not  believe  in  complete 
Government  regulation  of  markets,  it  also 
does  not  believe  that  we  can  place  blind  total 
adherence  in  the  so-called  self -regulating 
features  of  the  market.  It  has  long  been 
apparent  to  serious  students  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  adjustment  in  prices  due  to 
overproduction  is  not  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  overproduction.  Not  only 
does  the  market  fail  to  respond  upward  when 
there  is  an  undersupply,  but  in  the  case 
of  oversupply,  the  price  reduction  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  oversupply.  This 
is  true  in  almost  every  agricultural  com¬ 
modity;  and  beef  is  no  exception.  We  there¬ 
fore  see  a  3 -percent  increase  in  production 
cause  a  30-percent  break  in  the  market. 

Despite  this  historical  fact  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  have  had  previously,  and  most 
dramatically,  at  the  close  of  World  War  H, 
again  at  the  time  that  beef  prices  dropped 


rapidly  and  feeders  were  caught  off  base  at 
the  close  of  the  Korean  war,  and  now  in 
these  recent  months,  we  have  so-called  farm 
leaders  and  leaders  of  farm  groups  who  still 
have  no  solution  to  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  except  continued  and  exclusive  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  so-called  market  system. 

The  major  item  which  they  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize  is  the  fact  that  several  agricultural 
products  can  be  produced  in  many  areas  and 
countries  of  the  world  cheaper  than  we  can 
produce  them  in  America.  Our  technological 
advances  have  been  astounding;  but  we 
should  remember  that  many  of  them  are 
the  result  of  economic  pressures  that  have 
come  because  of  increased  costs  in  produc¬ 
tion,  arising  out  of  American  living,  wages, 
and  profit  levels  outside  agriculture.  They 
have  not  completely  offset  the  advantages  of 
low  capitalization  and  cheap  labor  in  many 
agricultural  producing  areas  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  amazing  inconsistences  which 
I  heard  in  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  debate 
on  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill  was  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  legislation  because  of  its  two- 
price  structure  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  that  the  marginal  costs  of  imported  meat 
determined  the  price  of  meat  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  It  obviously  is  true  that  the  meat  that 
is  offered  for  sale  of  a  similar  quality,  at  a 
lower  cost,  has  a  greatly  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  price  of  all  the  product. 

The  current  overproduction  of  beef  is 
largely  a  result  of  the  policies  of  trying  to 
depress  the  price  of  feed  grains.  The  con¬ 
certed  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  reduce 
Government  supports  on  wheat  to  the  level 
of  feed  grains  in  no  small  way  made  a  definite 
contribution  to  this  present  situation. 

The  end  result  is  that  we  have  brought  the 
feed  price  ratio  in  the  past  few  years  into 
a  relationship  that  made  it  highly  profitable 
to  continue  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
beef.  We  have  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
race  against  time  to  prevent  this  from  hap¬ 
pening  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  has 
in  the  past  and  which  would  be  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  failure  to  pass  wheat 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
issue  could  have  been  decided  a  year  ago, 
but  it  was  partly  due  to  the  strenuous  op¬ 
position  of  the  cattlemen  and  feeder  groups 
that  the  wheat  referendum  was  lost.  The 
opposition  to  the  feed  grains  programs  has 
been  largely  from  the  same  organized  group 
that  is  today  expressing  such  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  _  with  the  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  Until  these  groups  get 
enough  economic  sophistication  to  under¬ 
stand  that  cheap  feed  means  overproduction 
of  meat,  including  poultry,  pork  and  beef, 
as  well  as  dairy  products  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Inefficient  operator  can  profitably 
produce  in  such  a  situation,  no  legislative 
effort  is  going  to  be  successful  in  controlling 
the  market  for  beef  products  that  will  in¬ 
sure  a  profit  for  the  feeder. 

The  3-percent  downward  adjustment  in 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  during  the  past 
year  was  largely  the  result  of  the  economic 
factors  which  made  feeding  cheap  grain  to 
beef  cattle  more  lucrative  than  feeding  it 
to  dairy  cattle  and  doing  the  hard  work 
which  was  involved  in  producing  milk  and 
dairy  products.  This  is  dramatically  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  largest  reduction  in 
dairy  cow  population  is  in  the  areas  where 
there  was  the  largest  increase  in  the  feeder 
cattle  population.  The  net  result  is  that  in 
both  the  dairy  industry  and  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry,  production  has  reached  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns  and  a  period  of  extremely 
difficult  readjustments  is  ahead. 

If  we  think  the  last  year’s  situation  in 
the  beef  industry  has  been  serious,  then  we 
had  better  say  our  prayers  that  there  is  not 
an  extreme  drought  in  the  grazing  areas  this 
summer  or  the  marketing  of  cows  will  be 
in  such  quantities  that  the  present  market 
will  look  highly  profitable  before  another 
year  is  over. 


Not  only  are  there  more  cattle,  but  due  to 
the  cheap  feed  available,  as  well  as  hoping 
for  better  prices,  feeders  have  been  holding 
their  cattle  to  heavier  weights  before  selling. 
Packers  have  for  several  years  been  inform¬ 
ing  feeders  of  changing  consumer  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  economists  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  warning  that  the  increased  numbers 
should  be  slaughtered  at  lighter  weights  to 
prevent  flooding  the  market.  However,  the 
average  live  weight  of  marketed  cattle  has 
increased  from  932  to  1,020  pounds  in  10 
years. 

The  newspapers  have  also  pointed  out  a 
couple  of  other  factors  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  that  are  involved  in  this  current 
over  production.  One  of  these  is  the  present 
tax  laws  that  give  some  capital  gains  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer  whose  reserves  and 
the  majority  of  his  income  comes  from  other 
sources  besides  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Again 
we  would  point  out  that  the  resistance  to 
these  changes  that  has  come  from  the  cat¬ 
tle  Industry  has  made  it  impossible  to  get 
the  kind  of  legislation  which  would  clarify 
this  issue  and  which  would  have  by  itself 
had  a  moderating  effect  on  the  price  de¬ 
cline  in  both  beef  and  in  the  dairy  industry. 
No  one  likes  to  give  up  a  tax  advantage,  but 
again  we  must  reach  a  point  of  economic 
maturity  when  we  recognize  that  there  are 
long-term  advantages  to  giving  up  a  short 
term  profit.  In  this  area,  the  farmer  pro¬ 
ducer  who  operates  his  own  farm  is  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
the  producer  who  brings  extensive  capital 
reserves  acquired  from  other  activities  into 
the  production  field.  This,  plus  cheap  feed, 
has  increased  the  number  of  marginal  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  a  direct  threat  to  established 
producers. 

The  major  problem  which  is  now  facing 
the  beef  industry,  which  long  ago  faced  the 
poultry  industry  is  the  one  of  vertical  inte¬ 
gration.  The  National  Grange  has  hoisted 
a  warning  signal  for  a  number  of  years 
against  the  continued  integration  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  facilities,  especially 
when  both  are  controlled  by  those  whose  pri¬ 
mary  interest  is  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
market.  Within  this  decade  we  have  seen 
poultry  production  change  from  owner-op¬ 
erator-manager  type  of  production  to  one  in 
which  the  farmer  simply  becomes  a  hired 
man  on  his  own  farm."  When  you  add  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  working  largely  for 
someone  else  the  other  factors  that  include 
the  ability  of  large  food  chains  to  purchase 
in  such  quantities  that  they  can  force  a  re¬ 
duction  in  prices,  that  they  can  withhold 
purchases  until  they  create  distress  condi¬ 
tions  and  thereby  buy  at  distress  prices  in 
one  area  and  force  prices  down  in  other  areas, 
then  you  have  the  makings  of  an  extremely 
serious  situation  in  agricultural  production. 
The  wires  and  letters  that  are  coming  across 
the  National  Grange  desks  almost  daily  now 
indicate  that  poultry  producers  have  finally 
become  aware  of  the  extremely  grave  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  find  themselves  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  policies  that  should  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  several  years  ago.  The  present  de¬ 
pressed  prices  on  dressed  broilers  invariably 
has  had  a  depressing  influence  on  beef  prices. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  beef  factories  that 
are  operated  by  some  food  chains  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  in  our 
Western  States,  indicate  that  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  find  a  legislative  or  administrative 
answer  to  this  problem  of  monopolistic  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  markets.  By  definition,  a 
monopoly  exists  when  any  group  or  single 
producer  can  by  his  own  acts  significantly 
influence  the  market.  This  point  seems  to 
have  been  reached  both  in  poultry  and  in 
beef. 

The  importation  of  1,272,000  cattle,  mostly 
feeders,  from  Canada  and  Mexico  last  year, 
to  add  to  our  domestic  supply  certainly  was 
not  calculated  to  improve  the  economic  po¬ 
sition  of  our  feeder  calf  producers. 
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What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  believe 
there  are  internal  factors  whioh  must  be 
carefully  evaluated.  We  have  mentioned  the 
most  serious  ones  except  one,  and  that  is 
the  reluctance  of  the  producers  to  adjust 
supply  to  demand.  It  seems  to  us  a  bit  un¬ 
realistic  to  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  1,679  million  pounds  of  beef 
and  veal  and  the  manufactured  products 
therefrom,  even  if  all  was  prohibited,  could 
offset  the  effect  of  offering  to  the  markets 
substantially  larger  amounts  of  domestic 
beef,  and  the  depressing  effect  on  the  market 
of  the  buyer’s  knowledge  that  there  are  about 
10  million  head  of  excess  cattle  on  our  ranges 
and  in  our  feed  lots  which  must  sometime 
move  into  our  markets. 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  imports, 
we  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
this  treaty  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland 
was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  American 
cattle  producers.  It  seems  to  be  expecting 
too  much  to  think  that  our  negotiators 
could  stop  the  runaway  increase  in  the 
amount  of  imports  and  roll  them  back  all 
at  the  same  time.  The  stopping  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  itself  was  a  substantial  achieve¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  the  final 
word.  It  did,  however,  give  us  breathing 
time  and  negotiating  time  to  try  to  further 
improve  the  situation.  Of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  fact  that  it  allows  us  to  proceed 
in  the  Kennedy  round  coming  up  in  the 
General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade  to 
try  to  maintain  the  markets  for  American 
agricultural  products  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  past  few  years  and  to  do  so 
on  an  honorable  basis. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  per¬ 
suaded  our  European  friends  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  include  agricultural 
products  in  the  current  trade  negotiations. 
Our  European  friends  objected  to  this  be¬ 
cause  they  considered  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
cultural  trade  to  be  sociological  rather  than 
political  or  economic.  Nevertheless,  we  were 
able  to  get  these  items  included  in  the 
agenda  and  the  negotiations  are  currently 
in  the  exploratory  stage. 

This  negotiating  team  is  headed  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  former  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Christian  Herter,  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Irvin 
Hedges.  They  have  given  us  their  solemn 
assurances  that  they  are  prepared  to  do  the 
hardest  kind  of  bargaining  on  this  subject. 
We  are  sure  that  this  is  true,  not  only  by 
the  reports  that  come  to  us  concerning  the 
negotiations  and  the  provisions  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  announced  as  the  basis 
for  setting  up  the  negotiations,  but  we  are 
also  assured  that  they  are  doing  this  by 
the  fact  that  our  European  friends  are  in 
regular  communication  with  us  trying  to  get 
us  to  modify  the  demands  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  very  basis  of  our  negotiating  proposals 
is  that  American  farmers  would  be  entitled  to 
“acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets.”  The  total  amount  of  trade  in¬ 
volved  is  about  $5  billion.  This  is  the  largest 
single  segment  of  American  export  trade. 
For  the  present  proposed  legislation  to  be 
adopted  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  Not  only  does  this  trade  include 
twice  as  much  meat  products  as  that  which 
we  are  importing,  but  it  includes  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  very 
items  which  are  produced  by  many  of  the 
people  who  are  also  feeding  cattle. 

We  should  remember  that  the  countries 
from  which  we  import  beef  are  also  members 
of  the  GATT  and  imposition  of  tariff  du¬ 
ties  or  the  passage  of  quota  legislation  will 
cast  a  grave  doubt  upon  the  integrity  of 
American  agreements.  The  Australian  Am¬ 
bassador,  Sir  Howard  Beale,  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  in  early  March,  in  commenting  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  said,  “If  this  bill  be¬ 


comes  law,  it  will  mean  that  a  solemn  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  between  two  governments 
in  good  faith  will  be  nullified. 

“The  Australian  Government  and  people 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  understand.  After 
all,  this  is  exactly  the  same  complaint  that 
you  are  at  present  directing  against  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market  countries.  Surely, 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  if  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  starts  moving  in  this  direction  of 
import  quotas  we  will  have  no  moral  basis 
on  which  the  register  our  objection  to  bind¬ 
ing  the  margin  of  domestic  supports  at  a 
high  level  and  protecting  them  by  import 
quotas,  variable  levies,  etc.,  that  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  is  proposing  to  use  against 
American  agricultural  products.  In  the  re¬ 
sulting  trade  wars  in  which  each  country 
retreats  behind  its  own  economic  barriers, 
American  agriculture  and  the  American 
economy  has  a  great  deal  more  to  lose  than 
it  has  to  gain.  It  should  be  of  interest  that 
this  is  precisely  the  way  trade  wars  begin 
which  have  in  the  past  ended  up  as  shoot¬ 
ing  wars.  The  further  tragic  implication  of 
this  is  that  it  involves  not  our  enemies  but 
our  friends. 

We  dislike  sharing  a  lucrative  market  in 
America  with  other  people,  just  the  same  as 
anyone  else  does.  But  we  have  an  equal¬ 
ly  great  dislike  of  losing  a  far  more  profitable 
market  for  our  products  than  the  one  which 
we  are  allegedly  losing  under  the  present 
treaty  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland. 

In  considering  the  international  aspects  of 
this  problem,  we  suggest  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  give  some  attention  to  how  this  situa¬ 
tion  evolved.  It  began  when  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  her  support  level  to  do¬ 
mestic  producers  of  beef  and  canceled  her 
preferential  acceptance  of  Commonwealth 
exports. 

The  sudden  almost  complete  closing  of  one 
long  established  market  left  Ireland,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  without  either  a  mar¬ 
ket  or  income.  The  sudden  shift  also  dis¬ 
located  the  European  market  and  depressed 
their  prices. 

Since  both  of  these  countries  operate  un¬ 
der  a  free  enterprise  system,  the  exporters 
turned  to  the  American  market  and  the  level 
of  their  exports  to  us  accelerated  the  pace 
of  the  U.S.  market  adjustment  which  was 
inevitable. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  the  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
which  would  provide  market  access  to  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  including  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  for  American  farmers,  but  would  also 
re-open  the  traditional  markets  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  fact,  there  has  already  been  a  substan¬ 
tial  decline  in  American  imports,  not  because 
Australia  wants  to  relieve  our  distress,  but 
because  the  European  market  has  improved 
until  it  is  again  more  profitable  to  ship  there 
instead  of  here. 

One  factor  which  should  be  mentioned 
is  the  failure  of  American  producers  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  market  needs  for  cheap  cuts  of  meat. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  cattle  and 
canner  cows  and  the  almost  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  of  bologna  bulls  has  created  a 
vacuum  which  should  be  filled  and  can  be 
filled  only  by  imports.  The  national  welfare 
requires  this  prudent  provision.  Otherwise 
we  simply  price  hamburger,  canned  and 
stuffed  meats  off  the  market.  Hamburger 
now  costs  more  than  boneless  chuck  steak 
and  good  hot  dogs  are  three  times  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  frying  chickens  and  much  higher  than 
pork  products.  American  feeders  must  pro¬ 
duce  for  this  market  or  be  prepared  to  see  it 
absorbed  by  imports. 

However,  the  National  Grange  is  concerned 
by  the  amount  of  primal  cuts  which  were 
entering  this  country  and  we  are  urging  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  present  agreement 
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concerning  this  problem.  This  should  be  a 
concern  of  the  Commission  and  evidenced  as 
to  the  level  of  these  primal  cut  imports 
should  be  a  part  of  the  consideration  given 
to  the  total  problem. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  quotas  or  tariffs  as 
such,  provided  they  are  properly  arrived  at 
with  due  recognition  to  our  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions.  If  the  findings  of  this  Commission 
are  such  as  to  indicate  the  desirability  of 
such  action,  we  are  prepared  to  support  such 
action. 

We  do  prefer,  however,  and  we  have  so 
urged  our  Government  that  they  continually 
restudy  this  situation,  believing  that  there  is 
presently  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  them 
to  renegotiate  the  present  agreement.  We 
believe  the  present  base  period  is  too  short 
and  that  it  represents  an  unrealistic  import 
level  even  for  our  importing  friends. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  during  its  April  meeting,  issued  the 
following  statement : 

“The  committee  discussed  the  critical 
price  and  income  problems  of  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  disastrous  impact  of  these 
losses  upon  the  economy  of  livestock  areas 
across  the  Nation. 

“While  the  committee  recognized  that  the 
trade  agreements  will  cut  back  and  limit  the 
volume  of  beef  imports  and  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  real  concern  about  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  imports  permitted  calls  for  the  use 
of  a  base  period  covering  a  longer  period  of 
time.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  agreements  be  renegotiated  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  time.” 

The  committee  also  called  for — 

“1.  a  prompt  and  complete  investigation 
of  practices  within  the  food  industry  that 
may  be  adversely  affecting  markets  and 
prices  for  livestock; 

“2.  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  meat  im¬ 
port  agreements; 

“3.  information  which  will  show  the 
quantity  of  primal  cuts  coming  into  the  U.S.; 

“4.  expansion  of  the  beef  purchase  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  National  Grange  deeply  appreciates 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  the 
Commission.  We  thoroughly  approve  of 
your  approach  and  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  referring  this 
problem  to  you.  The  development  of  factual 
information  is  a  prerequisite  to  mature 
judgment.  We  feel  that  this  problem  is  in 
good  hands  and  have  confidence  that  your 
recommendations  will  reflect  the  time  proven 
integrity  and  ability  of  this  Commission  and 
its  staff. 


Testimony  of  John  Q.  Adams,  President, 
the  Manhattan  Refrigeration  Co.,  New 
York  City,  Chairman,  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Food  Industries,  Before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  on  Beef  and  Beef  Imports 
I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not 
have  copies  but  I  will  have  them  furnished 
to  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  my  name  is  John  Q. 
Adams.  My  place  of  business  is  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Refrigerating  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
Union  Terminal  Cold  Storage  Co.  of  Jersey 
City,  with  executive  offices  at  525  West 
Street,  New  York  City. 

I  am  president  of  these  companies  and 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  coordinating  committee  of  the  Food 
Industries,  representing  55  food  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

The  coordinating  committee  was  orga¬ 
nized  during  the  difficult  days  of  OPA  (War 
Food  Administration)  in  World  War  II  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  both  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Government  agencies  and  the  food 
industry  to  work  out  adequate  and  practi¬ 
cal  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  on  the 
war  effort. 
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Since  those  years,  and  because  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  was  achieved  in  meeting  these  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  coordinating  committee  has  in¬ 
terested  itself  in  all  matters  of  public  policy 
that  affected  the  food  industry  and  Govern¬ 
ment  bodies  such  sis  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Mat¬ 
ters,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  State 
and  municipal  departments  that  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  food  industry. 

The  directors  of  the  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  deemed  that  the  threatened  attempts 
at  restriction  over  meat  imports  would  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  the  food  industry,  on 
U.S.  Government  tariff  policy,  on  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  well  as  on  elements  of  the  food 
industry  that  would  have  immediate  and 
dangerous  repercussions  such  as  the  cutting 
off  of  available  supply  of  meat  for  a  large 
majority  of  the  middle  and  low  income  con¬ 
sumer.  We  studied  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  livestock  reports  and  it  seems 
the  meat  imports  from  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  were  induced  in  large  part 
by  the  recently  increasing  shortage  in  the 
domestic  production  of  lean  meats.  The 
coordinating  committee  directors  studied 
this  matter  and  concluded  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  consumer  and  to  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  meat  manufacturing,  fabricating, 
and  distribution  industry  if  these  threatened 
cutbacks  in  meat  imports  were  not  opposed, 
besides  the  harmful  effect  on  the  prestige 
of  our  country  in  the  GATT  Geneva  nego¬ 
tiations  which  commenced  this  week.  These 
are  the  reasons  that  the  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  become  involved  in  this 
matter. 

The  livestock  survey  of  November  1963, 
volume  LMS  134,  attached  hereto,  indicates 
clearly  on  its  first  page  that  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  production  of  choice  cattle 
is  resulting  in  a  substantial  corresponding 
decrease  in  price. 

On  page  38  of  the  same  bulletin  there  is 
a  chart  which  indicates  clearly  the  heavy 
production  of  domestic  cow  meat  in  1955- 
57  which  took  care  of  most  of  the  heavy 
consumption  demand.  The  amount  of  im¬ 
ports  during  these  years  was  small.  The 
chart  indicates  the  rapid  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  domestic  cow  meat  in  the  years 
1958  to  1964. 

We  all  know  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  that  type  of  meat  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  such  as  sausage,  hamburger,  Chef 
Boyardee,  and  so  forth,  and  other  cheaper 
meats  for  the  low-  and  middle-income  popu¬ 
lation.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  demand,  the 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  suppliers  of 
these  kinds  of  meat  were  forced  to  import 
foreign  cow  meat  in  increasing  quantities 
from  1958  to  help  make  up  the  enormous 
shortage  caused  by  the  decrease  in  domestic 
cow  meat.  Actually  the  domestic  cow  meat, 
plus  the  imports  of  cow  meat,  mostly  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland,  never 
reached  the  total  cow  meat  production  of 
1955  to  1957.  Fortunately  there  were  avail¬ 
able  sufficient  cow  meat  imports  to  allow  the 
American  low-  and  middle-income  consumers 
to  continue  to  have  meat  in  their  daily  diet. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  switch  to 
substitutes  like  macaroni  and  potatoes. 

Anyone  interested  can  canvass  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  meat  products  and  he  can  have 
the  above  statements  verified  firsthand. 

Until  cow  meat  production  is  raised  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  low-  and 
middle-income  American  consumer,  the  meat 
imports  from  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and 
Australia  must  be  continued. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  larg¬ 
est  receivers  of  domestic  choice  beef  have 
been  able  to  get  high  prices  for  fat  because 
this  item  is  necessary  with  the  imported 
meat  for  manufacturing  purposes.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  situation,  great  quantities  of  fat 
would  be  sold  for  almost  nothing  or  would 


be  given  to  the  Tenderers  for  just  a  few 
pennies  per  pound. 

The  enormous  number  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  people  who  are  the  bulk  of  our 
American  population  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  high  prices  necessary  for  a  fair  return 
on  the  choice  beef  which  is  being  produced 
in  this  country  in  such  great  quantities. 

There  have  been  many  warnings  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
interested  agencies  to  the  cattlemen  to  re¬ 
strict  production  of  the  choice  beef  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  demand.  There  have  been 
warnings  to  those  cattlemen  to  increase  their 
cow  meat  production.  It  seems  from  what 
we  have  read  and  heard  that  these  warnings 
have  been  pretty  much  ignored.  We  have 
heard  many  statements  by  reliable  sources 
that  there  has  been  an  undue  amount  of 
speculation  by  prominent  and  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  in  buying  and  selling  choice  and  fancy 
cattle  and  the  losses  by  the  speculators  have 
been  used  for  capital  gains. 

We  regard  the  statements  of  Mr.  De  Graff, 
president  of  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
as  being  sound  and  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
structive  and  we  firmly  support  them  and 
commend  them  to  the  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

We  have  appeared  before  consumer  groups 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  other 
densely  populated  northeastern  States  as  a 
representative  of  the  National  Consumer 
Groups.  There  is  no  question  in  our  minds 
that  these  consumer  groups  are  seriously 
concerned  about  the  disastrous  effect  of  any 
further  reduction  in  the  importation  of 
meats  from  Australia,  Ireland,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  on  the  low-  and  middle-income  con¬ 
sumer  until  the  domestic  meat  production 
has  been  adequately  increased. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Hruska  amendment,  we  submitted 
resolutions  and  affidavits  from  practically 
all  of  the  large  public,  commercial,  and  food 
trade  associations  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  such  as  chambers  of  commerce. 
State  and  local  boards  of  trade.  We  had 
resolutions  and  statements  from  all  of  the 
principal  labor  organizations  such  as  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey;  heads  of  the 
New  Jersey  AFL-CIO  groups  and  the  New 
York  State  AFL-CIO  groups;  Teamsters  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey;  the  New  York  City  Butchers 
Unions,  and  others. 

We  also  had  affidavits  from  the  leading 
municipal  authorities  in  New  York  State, 
New  York  City,  New  Jersey  and  its  city,  and 
the  city  of  New  York  as  well  as  many  church 
groups. 

Incidentally,  it  was  suprising  how  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changed  their  minds  to 
be  in  favor  of  continuing  the  imports  once 
they  were  given  the  full  facts  on  this  issue 
from  the  consumer  point  of  view,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  were  shown  the  com¬ 
prehensive  and  elucidating  statements  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  mentioned  at 
the  outset  of  this  tesimony. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  oppose  any  reduction  in  for¬ 
eign  meat  imports. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Statement  of  the  Committee  foe  a  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Policy,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  Concerning  Amendments  465 
and  467  to  H.R.  1839,  in  Connection 
With  Imports  of  Beef  and  Beef  Products 
(By  John  W.  Hight,  executive  director) 
The  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy 
wishes  to  present  testimony  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  on  the  proposals 
to  limit  by  law  the  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton  into  the  United  States, 
as  proposed  in  amendments  465  and  467  to 
H.R.  1839. 


We  are  a  business-supported  organization 
concerned  solely  with  the  development  of  a 
trade  expansion  policy  calculated  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
represent  no  special  interest. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  move  forthrightly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  trade  liberalization.  As  part  of  this 
movement,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  the  earliest  possible  reduction  or 
removal  of  foreign  restrictions  against 
U.S.  exports  as  well  as  U.S.  restrictions 
against  imports. 

In  connection  with  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  we  urge  upon  the  committee  certain 
criteria  and  assumptions  which  we  feel  are 
warranted  under  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  trade 
policy.  This  policy  should  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee. 

The  drive  for  import  quotas  has  been 
initiated  by  the  domestic  cattleraising  in¬ 
dustry  which  seeks  rigid  controls  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef  and  beef  products.  Such 
quotas,  should  they  be  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  after  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  directly  contravene  the 
broad  thrust  of  the  act  of  1962  and  can  only 
result  in  a  contraction  of  world  trade  rather 
than  an  expansion  of  such  trade.  The  act 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  trade  barriers  maintained 
by  this  country  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with 
other  free  world  countries  to  the  end  that 
trade  within  the  free  world  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Our  assumptions,  in  the  light  of  the  na¬ 
tional  policy  specifically  declared  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  are: 

1.  That  no  new  restrictions  will  be  placed 
upon  imports  of  any  product  unless  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  serious  injury  has 
been  caused  in  major  part  by  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  and  that  alternative  remedies  are 
not  likely  to  be  effective. 

2.  That  particular  industries  will  proceed 
vigorously  and  imaginatively  with  efforts 
to  make  a  successful  adjustment  to  growing 
competition  and  increasing  change  from 
whatever  quarter,  domestic  or  foreign. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Government  will  concern 
itself  with  the  correction  of  domestic  policies 
found  to  impose  unfair  burdens  on  such  in¬ 
dustries — burdens  which  make  their  com¬ 
petitive  position  unfavorable  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  same  industry  in  other 
countries. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions,  we  have 
some  comments  to  make  on  the  present  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  We  do  not  profess  to  be 
experts  in  the  cattle  and  beef  industry. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  certain  facts  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Tariff  Commission  on 
the  economic  situation  of  this  industry : 

1.  The  current  depressed  prices  of  fed 
cattle  have  been  owing  largely  to  conditions 
within  the  U.S.  industry — the  phase  of  the 
cattle  cycle,  the  overproduction  and  over¬ 
inventory  of  cattle,  the  overmarketing  of 
steers  and  heifers  to  feedlots,  the  heavier 
weights  at  which  cattle  are  marketed  from 
feedlots,  the  retention  of  overage  cows  and 
bulls  on  ranches. 

2.  Imports  have  been  mainly  in  the  form 
of  utility  or  cutter-and-canner  beef — grass- 
fed  beef  which  is  sold  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  not  directly  competitive  with 
grain-fed  beef.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  recent  years  of 
marketings  of  domestic  manufacturing  beef 
and  that  the  U.S.  domestic  requirments  for 
this  type  of  beef  have  been  filled  by  imports. 

3.  The  increased  imports  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  had  only  a  minor  effect 
upon  the  price  of  fed  beef. 

4.  Without  the  imports  of  manufacturing 
beef,  that  portion  of  the  market  which  is 
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filled  by  luncheon  meats,  frankfurters,  and 
hamburgers  might  have  been  lost  to  alter¬ 
native  nonbeef  products  and  this  could 
represent  a  permanent  loss  to  the  domestic 
beef  industry. 

5.  In  recent  years  the  domestic  beef  in¬ 
dustry  has  undergone  a  fundamental  change. 
Cattle  raising  is  no  longer  confined  to  grass 
ranges  in  the  West  but  has  spread  to  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Cattle  raising  is 
no  longer  an  entirely  commercial  operation; 
for  many  entrepreneurs  it  has  become  an 
avocation  or  a  tax-saving  device.  The  result 
is  that  overproduction  is  endemic.  In  this 
situation  the  industry  has  difficulties  which 
are  peculiarly  domestic  and  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  international  trade. 

6.  A  restriction  in  imports  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  beef  would  be  a  palliative,  not  a  cure. 
Any  regl  relief  for  depressed  prices  must 
come  over  the  course  of  time — as  it  has  in 
previous  cattle  cycles — from  a  reduction  in 
cattle  population  and  a  reduction  in  mar¬ 
keting  weights  of  fed  cattle.  This  will  take 
time.  Corrective  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  domestic  industry  to  the  fullest  be¬ 
fore  any  action  is  taken  on  import  controls 
and  even  these  should  be  circumscribed  by 
the  criteria  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Such  action  includes  an  early  culling  of 
herds  and  increased  marketing  of  cows  and 
bulls,  both  to  reduce  the  production  of  calves 
and  to  increase  the  supply  of  domestic  man¬ 
ufacturing  beef.  To  a  substantial  extent 
such  a  process  has  already  begun;  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  immediate  forthcoming  period  it 
will  probably  not  result  in  improved  prices 
for  fed  beef,  it  must  have  the  effect  over 
the  longer  run  of  reduced  supply  and  thus 
higher  prices. 

On  the  basis  of  1964  figures,  imports  are 
likely  to  decline  in  the  near  future  because 
of  limitations  of  foreign  capacity.  This  fits 
in  directly  with  the  immediate  desirability 
of  culling  of  herds  of  grass-fed  beef. 

If  these  facts  and  conclusions  are  correct, 
as  we  believe  they  are,  we  would  urge  the 
Finance  Committee  to  point  out  clearly  that 
the  difficulties  presently  faced  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  due  largely  to  miscalculations  by 
the  domestic  industry  and  only  to  a  small 
degree  to  the  increase  in  imports. 

Under  these  circumstances  restrictions  of 
imports  could  be  no  substantial  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  the  situation,  and  any  im¬ 
provement  that  might  be  achieved  would  be 
at  a  high  price  in  terms  of  national  trade 
policy  and  the  national  interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  additional  factors 
which  any  economic  analysis  of  the  beef 
industry  should  take  into  account.  These 
factors  deal  with  the  matters  of  public  policy 
in  the  United  States,  both  domestic  and 
foreign : 

1.  There  is  a  serious  degree  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  despite  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  affluence  we  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  “war  on  poverty"  is  a  primary 
objective  of  the  administration  and  an  im¬ 
mediate  issue  before  the  Congress.  Beef  is 
a  major  item  in  the  American  food  budget, 
accounting  for  nearly  13  cents  out  of  every 
food  dollar,  which  represents  more  money 
than  is  spent  for  any  other  single  food. 
Thus,  any  reduction  in  the  supply  of,  or  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of,  manufacturing  freef 
has  a  greater  impact  on  consumer  pocket- 
books  than  would  be  the  case  in  any  other 
food.  This  would  hit  directly  at  the  low- 
income  groups,  and  would  measurably  re¬ 
duce  their  opportunities  for  well-balanced 
diets. 

2.  Under  the  Trade  Extension  Act  of  1962 
(as  indicated  earlier),  the  United  States  has 
declared  it  to  be  its  policy  to  reduce  its  own 
tariffs  and  import  restrictions  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  with  other  free  world  nations  so  that 
there  can  be  a  general  expansion  of  world 
trade.  Restrictions,  outside  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act,  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef 
products  would  run  directly  counter  to  this 


adopted  policy.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  forthcoming  Kennedy  round  of  GATT 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  Our  avowed  faith 
in  the  reduction  of  trade  restrictions  could 
not  help  but  be  questioned. 

We  fear  a  tendency  toward  their  prolifera¬ 
tion  as  more  and  more  industries  bring  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  Government  for  protection 
against  imports.  While  we  feel  they  are  less 
undesirable  than  quotas  fixed  by  legislation, 
both  methods  are  a  departure  from  a  market¬ 
place  economy  and  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  restricted  rather  than  more  liberalized 
world  trade.  At  the  same  time  the  “volun¬ 
tary”  method  is  less  permanent  and  more 
readily  eliminated.  The  Finance  Committee 
might  usefully  assess  the  likely  impact  of 
these  agreements  on  the  time  it  will  take  for 
a  more  normal  supply-demand  pattern  to 
appear. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  factors  in  recent 
weeks  which  should  be  taken  into  account: 

1.  There  has  been  some  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  prices  of  fed  beef. 

2.  As  Secretary  Freeman  has  indicated,  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  veal  this  year  are  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  the  1959-63  average  level. 
This  represents  a  considerable  decline  from 
the  1963  level.  Clearly,  our  principal  sup¬ 
pliers  have  less  supply  to  offer  the  United 
States  this  year  than  last. 

3.  There  has  been  a  diversion  of  supply  of 
unfed  beef  to  the  European  market  which  is 
experiencing  unprecedented  high  prices  and 
shortages.  Our  foreign  suppliers  are  exploit¬ 
ing  this  market. 

4.  There  has  been  developed  a  cooperative 
drive  between  the  cattle  industry  and  the 
USDA  for  aggressive  action  to  develop  export 
markets,  particularly  in  Europe.  A  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  sell  fed  beef  in  Europe  could 
create  a  long-term  market  which  the  United 
States  has  never  had. 

5.  The  USDA  has  expanded  its  meat  pur¬ 
chase  program  in  connection  with  its  pro¬ 
grams  for  feeding  indigents  in  the  United 
States  and  for  school  lunch.  This  action 
cannot  help  but  aid  in  supporting  the  price 
of  beef. 

6.  As  Secretary  Freeman  stated:  “Every 
section  of  this  country  has  a  significant  stake 
in  expanding  agricultural  exports.  It  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  for  most  States  exports 
of  cotton,  soybeans,  and  grain  far  exceed  the 
value  of  beef  imports  which  compete  with 
beef  production  in  that  State.  These  ex¬ 
amples  serve  to  point  up  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  ranchers  and  farmers 
in  the  United  States  that  we  risk  the  export 
markets  for  our  agricultural  commodities  by 
taking  arbitrary  action  in  connection  with 
imports  of  beef  into  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
panding  exports  will  add  to  farm  income  and 
will  reduce  the  extent  of  overcapacity  in  U.S. 
agriculture.  Further  reducing  beef  imports, 
as  shown  earlier,  will  have  a  negligible  effect 
on  beef  prices  and  on  farm  incomes.” 

Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  strongly 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  not  take  im¬ 
port  quota  action. 


Memorandum  by  U.S.  Department  op  Agri¬ 
culture  on  How  American  Agriculture 
Exports  and  the  Kennedy  Round  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Could  Be  Affected  by  Restrictive 
Legislation  on  Meat  Imports 
1.  U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  U.S.  exports 
of  agricultural  products  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  amounted  to  about  $6 
billion.  About  $4.4  billion  of  these  exports 
were  for  dollars.  The  commodities  involved 
included  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice  soy¬ 
beans,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  animal  fats, 
and  many  horticultural  items.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  moved  to  a  large  number  of  markets, 
but  the  principal  markets  were  the  European 
Economic  Community,  which  imports  over  $1 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
annually — and  the  EFTA  countries. 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  are  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  the  United  States  economy.  Fif¬ 
teen  percent  of  the  total  production  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farms  goes  to  markets  abroad.  One  out 
of  every  four  acres  of  cropland  in  the  United 
States  today  is  producing  for  export,  and  of 
the  1.6  million  commercial  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  90  percent  of  our  total  agricultural 
output,  practically  every  one  produces  for 
the  export  market  since  some  portion  of  his 
crop  is  likely  to  end  up  in  international 
trade.  This  agricultural  activity  has  mean¬ 
ing  also  for  the  industrial  and  business  sec- 
tons  of  the  U.S.  economy,  which  provide 
production  machinery,  trhnsport  to  market¬ 
ing  centers,  and  the  insurance  and  financial 
services  connected  with  the  movement  of 
agricultural  commodities  abroad. 

2.  Likely  penalties  on  agricultural  exports 
for  unilateral  action  on  meat  imports:  The 
Mansfield  bill  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
imports  to  the  level  of  the  1959-63  average. 
For  beef  and  veal,  this  represents  a  reduction 
of  28.5  percent  from  the  1963  import  level. 
The  reduction  would  be  attained  through 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas  by  the 
United  States.  These  quotas  would  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  out¬ 
law  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  and 
would  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  tariff 
concessions  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
with  supplying  countries  under  the  GATT. 

(a)  Immediate  retaliation:  It  is  highly  un¬ 
likely  today  that  any  exporter  will  accept 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States  to 
restrict  imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
covered  by  trade  agreement  concessions.  It 
is  most  likely  that  the  exporters  will  respond 
by  retaliation. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  United  States’  action 
in  the  poultry  war  with  the  EEC,  which  is 
fresh  in  everyone’s  mind.  In  this  case,  the 
United  States  chose  to  reestablish  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  concessions  upset  by  the  EEC  restric¬ 
tive  action  on  poultry  by  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  on  a  number  of  commodities 
equal  in  trade  value  to  the  poultry  conces¬ 
sions  impaired.  This  action  was  completely 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Should  the 
United  States  further  restrict  its  imports  of 
beef,  therefore,  it  may  expect  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  who  in  1963  supplied  imports 
in  the  value  of  $228  million,  to  impose  addi¬ 
tional  trade  restrictions  against  U.S.  exports 
to  those  countries  in  an  equivalent  amount. 
The  products  involved  need  not  be  necessar¬ 
ily  agricultural  in  nature.  Moreover, 
should  these  countries  seek  to  approximate 
the  trade  damage  which  their  exports  had 
suffered  in  the  U.S.  market — 28.5  percent 
from  the  1963  level,  or  $65.1  million — that 
would  be  the  loss  to  U.S.  exports. 

(b)  Impairment  of  U.S.  efforts  to  combat 
increases  in  protection  by  other  countries: 
The  U.S.  Government  constantly  faces  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  foreign  markets  seek  to  in¬ 
crease  trade  restrictions  against  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  exports.  In  cases  where  the  action 
is  proposed,  the  United  States  must  try  as 
best  it  can  to  discourage  the  action.  Where 
the  action  is  already  taken,  the  United  States 
must  seek  to  have  the  restrictions  removed. 
Examples  of  recent  actions  of  this  nature  are: 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  supplemental  levy 
which  Italy  applies  to  imports  of  wheat,  and 
an  extension  of  this  supplemental  levy  to 
additional  classes  of  U.S.  wheat.  In  this 
case,  the  United  States  has  protested  the 
action  and  asked  that  the  levies  be  removed. 

(2)  Japanese  duty  increase  on  imports  of 
poultry.  The  United  States  has  been  export¬ 
ing  increased  amounts  of  poultry  to  Japan. 
The  Japanese  Government,  being  anxious 
about  the  impact  of  such  poultry  imports 
upon  domestic  producers,  recently  increased 
the  import  duty  from  10  to  20  percent. 

(3)  Peruvian  import  duty  increase  on 
poultry  products.  The  United  States  has 
also  begun  to  build  a  market  for  its  poultry 
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in  Peru.  Recently,  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  steps  to  increase  its  import 
duty  on  poultry  imports. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  duty  is  subject  to  a 
GATT  concession  negotiated  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  has  informed 
the  Peruvian  Government  that  it  would  con¬ 
sider  this  action  to  be  a  violation  of  that 
concession.  In  the  previous  two  cases  men¬ 
tioned  above,  products  involved  are  not 
covered  by  GATT  concessions. 

Should  the  United  States  now  apply  im¬ 
port  quotas  against  imports  of  beef  incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  GATT  obligations  and  with 
the  terms  of  the  voluntary  agreements  which 
it  has  negotiated,  its  ability  to  speak  force¬ 
fully  against  actions  by  other  countries  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above  will  have  been 
seriously  impaired. 

(c)  Hampering  of  U.S.  efforts  to  remove 
quantitative  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports: 
While  much  progress  has  been  made  in  free¬ 
ing  U.S.  agricultural  exports  from  the  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions  which  applied  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  such  restrictions  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  international  trade. 
Recently,  the  United  States  has  accelerated 
its  efforts  to  have  the  countries  maintain¬ 
ing  these  restrictions  liberalize  or  remove 
them.  This  has  been  done  through  consul¬ 
tations  under  various  provisions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
through  bilateral  representations.  Our  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  hearteningly  successful  to 
date.  For  example: 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom  recently,  after 
extensive  consultations  in  the  GATT,  re¬ 
moved  its  discriminatory  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  frozen  orange  concentrate 
from  the  United  States.  Commercial  sources 
estimate  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  be¬ 
come  a  major  market  for  U.S.  concentrates. 

(2)  France,  after  consultations  under 
Article  XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement, 
agreed  to  liberalize  restrictions  which  had 
applied  to  a  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  liberalization  also  is  considered  to  have 
commercial  significance. 

(3)  Japan,  after  bilateral  consultation,  re¬ 
moved  its  restrictions  on  imports  of  lemons. 
This  action  also  is  commercially  important 
to  U.S.  agriculture. 

(4)  The  United  States  is  presently  consult¬ 
ing  with  Austria  under  appropriate  GATT 
provisions  with  a  view  to  further  liberaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  Austrian  market,  and  a  number  of 
other  consultations  are  planned  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  imports  of  beef  by  the  United  States 
could  seriously  affect  the  U.S.  position  in 
this  liberalization  effort.  Countries  are  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  to  grant  additional  access 
to  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  their  markets 
if  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  is 
restricting  access  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  to  its  own  market  through  the  unilateral 
imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions. 

3.  Effect  upon  Agriculture  in  the  Kennedy 
round :  The  United  States  has  been  pressing 
strongly  for  the  meaningful  inclusion  of 
agriculture  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations.  In  this  effort,  its  meeting  op¬ 
position  from  countries  where  domestic 
agriculture  is  considerably  less  efficient  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  where  increased 
competition  from  U.S.  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  would  occasion  economic  and  political 
difficulties.  The  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  for  example,  has  put  forward  a  plan 
for  negotiating  on  agricultural  products 
which  would,  we  believe,  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  agricultural  protection.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  its  plan,  the  EEC  has  argued  that 
agriculture  presents  extremely  difficult  social 
and  economic  problems,  and  that  no  liberali¬ 
zation  in  agriculture  is  possible  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 


The  United  States  has  opposed  this  view 
vigorously.  The  United  States  has  agreed 
that  problems  exist  on  a  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  has  suggested  a  prag¬ 
matic  approach  for  dealing  with  these  prob¬ 
lems.  As  an  important  element  of  its 
approach,  it  has  _put  forward  the  concept  of 
market  sharing,  exemplified  in  the  voluntary 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
on  beef — that  is,  that  importers  should  un¬ 
dertake  to  maintain  imports  even  on  problem 
commodities  at  levels  based  on  a  very  recent 
period,  and  should  allow  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  as  the  domestic  market  grows.  This 
market-share  principle  is  one  which  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  have  accepted 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
other  major  markets  abroad  for  products 
such  as  grains  and  poultry  where  the  current 
level  of  U.S.  exports  is  jeopardized  by  the 
import  restrictions  applied  against  them. 
The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  uphold 
the  beef  agreements  which  it  has  negotiated, 
and  to  which  it  has  pointed  as  example  in 
any  number  of  GATT  forums,  would  be 
seized  upon  by  those  who  seek  to  curtail 
U.S.  exports  as  justification  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  have  put  forward.  We  could 
confidently  expect  to  meet  bitter  criticism 
from  the  exporters  to  the  United  States  di¬ 
rectly  affected,  as  well  as  a  reaction  from  the 
EEC  and  other  U.S.  export  markets,  which 
could  seriously  affect  the  U.S.  positions  on 
agriculture  in  the  Kennedy  round. 

4.  Effect  upon  the  Kennedy  round  as  a 
whole:  The  U.S.  position  in  the  trade  nego¬ 
tiations  is  that  there  can  be  no  negotiation 
if  agriculture  is  not  included.  Recently, 
Governor  Herter  stated  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  following  terms.  “I  have  said,  often 
and  emphatically,  that  the  United  States 
will  enter  into  no  ultimate  agreement  unless 
significant  progress  is  registered  toward  trade 
liberalization  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in 
industrial  products.”  Enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tive  restrictions  on  meat  imports  could  make 
it  impossible  to  obtain  the  significant  prog¬ 
ress  in  agricultural  trade  liberalization  which 
is  necessary  to  achieve  ultimate  agreement 
in  the  Kennedy  round.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  the  Kennedy  round  as  a  whole  could 
fail.  While  the  total  impact  of  this  failure 
cannot  be  forecast  in  numerical  terms,  it 
is  clear  that  it  could  cost  the  United  States 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  increased 
exports  through  the  loss  of  the  concessions 
which  the  United  States  might  obtain  in 
the  trade  negotiations  and  through  the  in¬ 
creased  impetus  in  protectionism  which 
would  result. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  mandatory  meat 
import  restrictions  would  kill  any  hopes  the 
United  States  has  of  significant  negotiating 
success  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  would 
open  the  door  to  restrictive  inward-looking 
policies  on  the  part  of  our  major  trading 
partners. 

Livestock  Price  and  Profit  Outlook 
(By  Herrell  De  Graff,  president,  American 
Meat  Institute) 

In  spite  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  discuss  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  return  to  Omaha  for  another  national 
livestock  conference.  The  last  time  I  shared 
this  platform  was  from  my  position  as  food 
economist  at  Cornell  University  where,  for 
many  years,  I  concerned  myself  with  the 
economics  of  this  Nation’s  livestock  and 
meat  industry.  On  that  earlier  occasion  I 
discussed  our  livestock  industries  as  the  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  of  American  agriculture;  as  the 
market  for  some  three-quarters  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  harvested  crops  produced  on  our 
farms;  as  the  distinctive  factor  that  sets 
American  agriculture  apart  from  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  as  the  source  of  the  abundant  supplies 
of  protein  foods  that,  again,  are  the  distinc¬ 
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tive  characteristic  of  the  American  food 
economy. 

In  the  years  since  I  was  here  on  one  of 
these  programs,  I  have  enjoyed  many  inter¬ 
esting  experiences — including  several  years 
when  I  worked  on  a  part-time  basis  for  the 
cattle  industry  as  a  consultant  and  analyst 
for  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As¬ 
sociation. 

Having  lived  almost  30  years  on  a  univer¬ 
sity  campus,  I  shifted  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  to  a  new  career — to  working  with  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  the  national  trade 
association  of  the  meat  packing  industry. 
But  it  is  my  own  view  that  my  interests  in 
the  livestock  industry  generally  have  not 
changed  from  the  time  when  I  worked  more 
directly  with  cattle  producers.  There  is  a 
‘‘meat  team”  in  this  country,  each  member 
of  which  has  its  job  to  do  in  the  process  of 
producing  livestock,  processing  it,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  in  a  manner  that  holds  and 
increases  the  consumers’  acceptance  of  meat. 
We  are  living  in  a  time  when  farmers,  ranch¬ 
ers  and  feeders — especially  of  cattle— are 
having  trouble.  No  other  part  of  the  meat 
team  does  take,  or  can  take,  any  satis¬ 
faction  in  this  situation.  Trouble  for,  any 
one  segment  of  the  meat  team  has  a  way 
of  spreading  to  become  trouble  for  the  oth¬ 
ers.  This  has  always  been  true,  and  is  not 
likely  to  change. 

The  basic  problem  before  any  national 
livestock  conference  today  is  the  price  break 
that,  in  the  last  year,  has  hit  the  cattle 
industry.  We  cannot  have  a  livestock  con¬ 
ference  and  ignore  this.  I  came  here  spec¬ 
ifically  to  talk  about  the  cattle  problem,  as 
frankly  and  forthrightly  as  I  know  how. 
You  will  have  to  decide  for  yourselves 
whether  my  comments  are  pertinent  and 
sensible. 

In  all  the  romantic  story  of  America’s 
food — a  story  that  has  no  parallel  in  any 
other  time  or  place  in  history — there  are 
few  if  any  more  romantic  pages  than  the 
story  of  beef  in  our  markets  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  Poultry  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  great  success  during  this  same 
period,  but  its  story  is  very  different  from 
that  of  beef.  Poultry  consumption  per 
capita  has  increased,  but  the  retail  price  has 
declined  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  has 
gone  up.  As  ~a  result,  the  retail  value  of 
the  per  capita  supply  of  poultry  has  been 
almost  constant — which  means  that  the 
poultry  industry  has  literally  given  to  con¬ 
sumers  practically  the  whole  increase  in  per 
capita  supply. 

Pork  has  done  much  better  than  poultry, 
but  has  met  with  less  consumer  favor  than 
has  beef.  The  per  capita  pork  supply  has 
been  relatively  constant  in  recent  years,  and 
retail  prices  for  pork  cuts  have  also  held 
about  steady.  In  consequence  the  retail 
value  of  the  per  capita  pork  supply,  like  the 
retail  value  of  the  per  capita  poultry  supply, 
has  held  its  own.  But  it  has  done  so  on 
stable  quantities  rather  than  increasing 
quantities.  It  is  in  this  same  measure,  how¬ 
ever — the  retail  value  of  the  per  capita 
supply  (made  up  as  it  is  of  both  quantity  and 
price)- — by  which  the  performance  of  beef 
in  the  consumer  market  has  been  most 
sharply  in  contrast  with  either  pork  or 
poultry. 

I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  knows  all  the 
factors  that  have  been  important  in  the 
successful  comparative  story  of  beef.  High 
consumer  purchasing  power  certainly  has 
been  one  major  influence.  All  studies  of  con¬ 
sumer  preference  with  which  I  am  familiar 
indicate  that  beef  is  this  Nation’s  preferred 
meat.  And  certainly  in  recent  years,  more 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  American  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  able  to  exercise  that 
preference  at  the  retail  meat  counter.  An¬ 
other  factor  in  this  success  story  is  certainly 
the  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of 
the  block  beef  that  has  come  to  be  widely 
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available  to  consumers  In  their  supermar¬ 
kets.  This  improvement  has  paralleled  the 
rise  of  the  feeding  industry  and  the  tight 
specifications  that  have  been  written  by 
mass-retailers  for  the  beef  that  has  gone 
into  their  display  cases.  Under  these  com¬ 
bined  influences  the  aged  steers  of  the  past 
have  all  but  disappeared.  Practically  every 
critter  that  is  feedable  has  moved  into  feed- 
lots,  including  most  of  what  formerly  were 
called  two-way  cattle.  The  steers  and  heifers 
almost  universally  go  on  feed  as  calves  or 
yearlings,  and  move  on  to  slaughter  in  the 
narrow  and  young  age  bracket  of  some  16  to 
24  months. 

The  comparative  uniformity  of  this  beef 
(compared  to  the  beef  supplies  of  earlier 
years)  and  the  predominant  youthfulness  of 
today’s  slaughter  cattle  have  resulted  in  a 
high  average  of  eating  quality  to  which  the 
consuming  public  has  been  remarkably 
responsive. 

These  circumstances  began  to  exert  their 
major  impact  on  the  cattle  market  roughly 
a  decade  ago.  In  all  earlier  cattle  cycles  it 
had  been  true  that  when  beef  supplies 
reached  a  high  level  of  about  65  pounds,  or  a 
little  more,  the  cattle  cycle  turned  around 
and  per  capita  supplies  declined.  And  when 
per  capita  supplies  reached  a  low  point  of 
55  pounds,  or  a  little  less,  the  cycle  turned 
again  and  supplies  began  to  increase.  Be¬ 
ginning  a  decade  ago  this  picture  changed. 
Beef  supply  and  consumption  broke  out  of 
the  previous  range,  on  the  up  side.  In  1954 
consumption  rose  to  the  then  unprecedented 
figure  of  80  pounds.  All  through  the  late 
fifties  it  was  between  80  and  85  pounds.  In 
1962,  it  was  just  shy  of  90  pounds — and  last 
year  hit  the  remarkable  figure  of  95  pounds. 

And  at  least  until  this  last  year,  the  beef 
story  was  not  merely  one  of  rising  consump¬ 
tion.  The  prices  at  which  consumers  were 
willing  to  take  the  increasing  amounts  of 
beef  were  also  inching  upward — so  that  the 
retail  value  of  the  per  capita  supply  rose 
from  about  $40  per  person  per  year  10  years 
ago  to  about  $55  per  person  in  each  of  the 
last  2  years. 

Thus  the  beef  story  has  been  one  of  rising 
demand.  Not  only  was  more  quantity  con¬ 
sumed  per  person,  but  it  was  consumed  at 
slowly  rising  prices  per  pound. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  has  there  been  a  period  of  more  satis¬ 
fying  and  more  stable  years  than  those  be¬ 
tween  1957  and  1962.  With  a  little  poetic 
rounding  of  figures  we  can  describe  those 
years  in  about  these  terms:  beef  calves  left 
the  ranch  at  around  28  cents  or  a  little 
better;  corn  on  the  farm  was  about  a  dollar 
a  bushel;  fed  cattle  left  the  feedlot  at 
around  26  cents;  fed  carcasses  wholesaled  at 
40  to  41  cents;  rib  roasts  retailed  at  around 
79  cents  and  steak  at  roughly  a  dollar.  This 
stability  over  a  5-year  period  tended  to 
adjust  the  whole  cattle  industry  to  this  kind 
of  a  price  structure.  Perhaps  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  too  good  to  last. 

Last  May  I  spoke  here  in  Omaha  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  burden  of  my  remarks  at  that 
time  was  that  the  cattle  business  was  head¬ 
ing  for  trouble — and  my  concern  was  not 
with  import  question  but  rather  that  the 
production  potential  of  our  domestic  cattle 
industry  was  outrunning  even  the  remark¬ 
ably  high  level  of  beef  demand  by  American 
consumers.  Beef  cow  numbers  had  then  in¬ 
creased  to  about  30  million  head  from  just 
over  24  million  at  the  previous  low  point 
in  1958.  They  have  since  Increased  to  31.8 
million  head.  This  is  a  one-third  increase 
in  6  years.  To  be  sure  it  is  partly  offset 
by  a  decline  in  dairy  cows.  But  only  partly, 
because  today  even  dairy  cows  are  producing 
steers  for  the  feedlot.  Annual  beef  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  in  the  national  herd  has  been 
trending  sharply  up — an  increase  of  16  per¬ 
cent  in  beef  production  per  cow  per  year  in 


just  the  last  10  years — so  that  even  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cow  numbers  does  not  fully  meas¬ 
ure  our  increased  beef  production. 

I  have  begun  to  wonder  when  and  how 
ranchers  and  farmers  decide  to  turn  off  old 
cows.  Apparently  when  the  price  of  calves 
is  good  the  decision  is  to  keep  the  cow  for  the 
one  more  calf  she  might  produce.  And  when 
cow  prices  are  down,  the  decision  apparently 
is  to  keep  her  because  she  is  not  worth  much 
in  the  market.  Maybe  the  only  time  she  is 
turned  is  when  calf  prices  go  down  and  feed 
prices  go  up.  And  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
this  statement  to  be  critical  because  I  would 
probably  figure  the  same  way. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  very  rapidly  building  up  our 
beef  producing  potential.  Moreover,  price 
behavior  since  1959  has  indicated  that  we 
have  been  putting  into  the  market  about  all 
the  beef  that  consumers  would  take  without 
risking  a  decline  in  cattle  prices.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  1959  through  1962  was  a 
time  of  soft  prices,  but  rather  that  the  mar¬ 
ketings  were  about  as  high  as  possible  with¬ 
out  price  softness  developing.  In  fact,  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1961  we  did  have  a 
temporary  price  break,  brought  on  by 
bunched  marketings  in  that  quarter.  But 
this  straightened  out  and  prices  again  stabi¬ 
lized  through  practically  all  of  1962.  The 
heavier  marketings  of  1963  did  bring  on  the 
price  break,  which  is  the  main  point  of  our 
concern  here  today. 

But  even  with  the  large  marketings  of 
these  recent  years  we  have  continued  to 
build  up  the  national  cattle  inventory.  In 

1962,  inventory  numbers  increased  3.7  mil¬ 
lion  head,  and  again  by  almost  as  many  in 

1963.  What  these  figures  mean,  again  in 
rough  terms,  is  that  we  were  moving  into 
consumption  in  1962  and  1963  something  like 
90  percent  of  current  production,  and  carry¬ 
ing  10  percent  over  in  inventory.  If 
slaughter  rates  in  these  last  2  years  had 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  inventory  increases, 
per  capita  supplies  of  beef  (including  im¬ 
ports)  would  have  gone  well  above  100 
pounds.  And  though  beef  demand  is  high 
and  rising,  price  behavior  in  the  market  in¬ 
dicates  that  consumers  are  not  yet  ready  to 
take  100  pounds  of  beef  without  a  price 
drop. 

Fortunately  in  recent  years  we  have  not 
had  serious  dry  weather,  in  more  than  lo¬ 
calized  areas.  Some  cattle  have  been  moved 
around  to  equalize  feed  supplies,  but  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  serious 
drought. 

Yet  everything  in  the  history  of  the  cattle 
business  tells  us  that  we  cannot  go  on  year 
after  year  with  slaughter  rates  well  below 
the  level  of  production — and  thereby  con¬ 
tinuing  to  build  up  inventory.  We  know 
also  that  record  numbers  of  cattle  pose 
proportionately  greater  risk  to  the  hazards  of 
dry  weather.  Always  in  the  past  it  has  been 
true  that  several  years  in  which  slaughter 
has  been  less  than  current  production  (lead¬ 
ing  to  inventory  increases),  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  years  in  which  slaughter  rate  had 
to  increase  enough  to  check  the  inventory 
buildup  or  turn  it  downward.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  happened  in  the  early  195CTs; 
and  much  as  I  do  not  like  the  conclusion,  I 
am  nevertheless  fearful  that  we  are  about 
to  see  the  patterns  of  the  mid-1950’s  all  over 
again. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  com¬ 
ments,  my  intent  here  is  to  speak  forth¬ 
rightly,  because  I  do  not  think  that  any¬ 
thing  else  would  be  useful  in  these  difficult 
times  in  the  cattle  business.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  very  success — the  fantastic  suc¬ 
cess — of  beef  in  the  consumer  market  in 
recent  years  has,  of  itself,  built  up  much 
of  the  trouble  that  the  cattle  industry  is 
now  facing.  This  success,  of  beef,  in  the 
form  of  attractive  prices  for  feeder  stock 
and  for  fed  cattle,  has  certainly  contributed 


to  our  inventory  buildup.  In  addition,  good 
prices  for  cattle  and  beef  in  this  country 
have  made  the  American  market  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  any  other  in  the  world— and  thus 
a  magnet  to  the  exporting  countries.  Still 
further,  our  demand  for  fed  beef  has  resulted 
in  just  about  every  feedable  critter  going 
into  the  feedlot,  and  has  contributed  also 
to  a  low  culling  rate  for  cows — all  with  the 
result  that  domestic  supplies  of  lean,  manu¬ 
facturing  beef  have  sharply  declined. 

In  all  the  hot  discussion  about  beef  im¬ 
ports — discussion  which  I  fully  understand 
from  the  cattlemen’s  viewpoint — I  have  heard 
very  little  explanation  of  why  the  sharply 
increased  quantity  of  imports  has  been 
flowing  into  this  country.  The  major  reason 
if,  of  course,  the  reduced  quantity  of  domestic 
supply  of  manufacturing  beef. 

Domestic  output  of  manufacturing  beef 
started  sharply  downward  in  1956,  at  the 
turning  point  of  the  last  cattle  cycle.  And 
our  production  of  cow  and  bull  beef  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes  has  dropped  off  40  per¬ 
cent  in  the  last  6  years. 

In  1955  when  our  population  was  165  mil¬ 
lion  persons,  we  had  a  domestic  output  of 
4.5  billion  pounds  of  cow  and  bull  beef.  This 
amounted  to  27  pounds  per  capita.  In  1963, 
with  a  population  of  190  million  people  we 
had  a  domestic  production  of  2.8  billion 
pounds  of  cow  and  bull  meat — or  14  pounds 
per  capita — almost  a  50-percent  decline  on  a 
per  capita-,  basis.  Even  with  1.5  billion 
pounds  of  manufacturing-type  beef  imported 
last  year,  we  still  had  an  aggregate  supply 
(domestic  plus  imported)  of  0.5  billion 
pounds  less  than  the  aggregate  in  1955 — 
and  15  percent  less  per  person  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  all  the  discussion  of  the  im¬ 
port  question  I  have  not  seen  this  figure 
presented,  or  an  explanation  of  what  would 
have  happened  to  our  supplies  of  manu¬ 
factured  meat  products  without  the  imports 
that  have  come  to  us  from  other  countries. 
It  may  be  that  you  do  not  consider  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  important.  On  the  other  hand,  per¬ 
haps  it  is. 

Since  1955  we  have  had  an  increase  of  10 
million  teenagers  alone.  And  these  young¬ 
sters,  of  course,  are  the  big  hamburger  and 
hotdog  consumer.  As  my  10-year-old 
neighbor  girl  said  last  Sunday,  “Mommy,  I 
can’t  take  my  lunch  to  school  tomorrow.  It 
is  hamburger  day  in  the  cafeteria.”  And 
when  my  wife  gave  the  little  lady  a  new 
lunch  pail  for  her  birthday,  she  asked,  “Is 
the  mouth  of  that  thermos  big  enough  to 
take  a  wiener?” 

Since  1955,  production  of  frankfurters  in 
this  country  has  increased — but  barely  in 
proportion  with  the  population  increase — and 
the  same  is  true  of  hamburger  and  of  other 
processed  meat  products  of  which  beef  is  an 
ingredient.  And  the  only  way  in  which  the 
output  of  these  meat  items  has  kept  pace 
with  population  growth  is  through  the  use  of 
an  increased  proportion  of  the  rough  cuts 
from  our  fed  beef  carcasses.  A  decade  ago 
one-quarter  or  less  of  the  weight  of  fed 
carcasses  was  used  for  grinding  or  process¬ 
ing,  compared  to  a  figure  now  pushing  close 
to  40  percent  of  the  fed  carcass  weight.  The 
neck  meat,  plates,  flanks,  and  shanks  are 
seldom  seen  these  days  in  the  meat  case. 
They  go  for  grinding,  along  with  much  of 
the  fat  trim,  in  combination  with  lean  cow 
beef,  of  which  we  are  now  importing  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  that  is  being  used. 

In  other  words  if  the  hotdogs,  hamburger, 
and  other  processed  meats  are  to  be  in  our 
markets  in  anything  approaching  stable 
quantities,  it  can  be  accomplished  during 
years  of  low  cow  slaughter  only  with  im¬ 
ported  processing  beef.  And  this  situation, 
in  degree,  will  continue  to  be  true  until  our 
domestic  production  of  manufacturing-type 
beef  again  turns  upward.  I  still  believe,  as 
I  did  when  I  wrote  the  “Beef  Book”  for  the 
American  National  a  few  years  ago,  that  it 
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Is  better  to  keep  people  eating  these  products 
made  from  beef  than  it  is  to  surrender  this 
market  to  alternative  foods  to  which  con¬ 
sumers  could  and  would  turn. 

Figures  from  a  recent  report  by  this  coun¬ 
try’s  agricultural  attache  in  Australia — fig¬ 
ures  which  I  believe  he  obtained  from  the 
Australian  meat  board — indicate  that  60 
percent  of  their  boneless  beef  coming  into 
this  country  goes  directly  to  retailers  who 
grind  it  for  hamburger  together  with  the 
rough  cuts  and  fat  trim  from  our  fed  car¬ 
casses.  Five  percent  goes  directly  to  restau¬ 
rants  for  stews  and  the  like,  and  35  percent 
is  used  by  packers  for  frankfurters  and  other 
processed  meats. 

The  meatpacking  industry  has  a  policy  of 
many  years’  standing  of  remaining  generally 
neutral  in  questions  of  tariff  and  trade. 
This  is  certainly  not  for  lack  of  interest  in 
such  questions,  as  they  may  affect  our  do¬ 
mestic  livestock  industry.  Rather  the  policy 
is  recognition  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
We  have  an  enormous  amount  of  tallow  and 
grease — $150  million  worth  last  year — that 
must  be  sold  abroad.  Other  exports  last 
year  included  $80  million  worth  of  hides 
and  $25  million  worth  of  variety  meats. 
There  are  still  other  slaughter  byproducts 
for  which  we  need  export  markets.  Finding 
such  outlets  is  more  difficult  at  some  times 
and  less  at  others.  But  the  trade  is  im¬ 
portant  if  maximum  values  are  to  be  returned 
for  the  total  of  livestock  products. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  in  recent  years 
meat  imports  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
value  of  slaughter-product  exports.  But  this 
has  never  yet  been  true  over  the  whole  of  a 
cattle  cycle.  Perhaps  in  the  present  cycle 
it  will  be  true — but  if  so,  it  will  be  primarily 
because  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  our  teenagers,  and  even  younger 
kids  who  have  an  enormous  appetite  for 
hamburgers  and  hotdogs.  Trade  is,  and 
still  must  be,  a  two-way  street — and  even 
the  present  imports  problem  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  all  white  or  all  black,  as  all  good 
or  as  all  bad. 

The  USDA  recently  presented  an  analysis 
of  the  cattle  situation  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  compared  to  a  year  earlier  the 
price  of  cattle  is  down  about  $3.70  per 
hundredweight.  Of  this  amount,  they  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  20  cents  was  due  to  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  poultry  and  pork,  about 
50  cents  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  im¬ 
ports,  and  about  $3  due  to  the  increased 
production  of  domestic  beef.  Wt\ile  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  precision  of  these  figures, 
I  do  think  that  they  are  roughly  in  line  with 
the  facts.  And  if  this  is  true,  it  indicates 
that  there  are  matters  of  concern  to  the  cattle 
Industry  that  run  deeper  than  the  single 
question  of  imports.  Certainly  this  state¬ 
ment  is  not  meant  to  gloss  over  the  import 
matter,  but  to  try  as  honestly  as  I  know 
how  to  bring  it  to  its  proper  perspective. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  some  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  have  been  occurring  in  the 
cattle  business  that  go  even  beyond  the 
buildup  of  herds  and  our  rising  beef-produc¬ 
ing  potential  that  we  have  already  discussed. 
One  of  these  changes  that  I  do  not  think  can 
be  overlooked  is  the  growth  of  the  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  industry — and  especially  the  increasing 
number  of  commercial  feeders  with  large 
fixed  investments  in  feed  lot  facilities.  I  see 
a  marked  parallel  between  these  feeders  and 
the  meatpacking  industry.  They  get  large 
fixed  investments  in  “blue  silos,”  paved 
feed  lots,  feed  mills,  and  other  facilities — 
and  they  simply  cannot  sit  still  and  look  at 
an  empty  lot.  The  farm-feeders  historically 
has  been  a  highly  flexible  operator.  He  did 
not  have  to  have  cattle,  and  he  fed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  own  feed  supplies  and  to  mar¬ 
ket  prospects  as  he  saw  them.  The  commer¬ 
cial  feeders  is  less  flexible.  Like  the  meat- 
packer,  his  fixed  costs  go  on  whether  he  op¬ 


erates  or  not — in  consequence  of  which  he 
strives  to  grind  out  more  and  more  fed 
beef  to  justify  his  “sunk  capital  investment.” 
I  would  ask  the  question,  without  being 
able  to  answer  it,  as  to  whether  the  rise  of 
the  feeding  industry — and  especially  of  the 
commercial  feeder  with  his  large  committed 
capital — is  not  pushing  toward  an  ever-  ris¬ 
ing  volume  of  beef  output,  and  whether  this 
may  not  be  leading  toward  both  (1)  a  new 
type  of  domestic  beef  industry,  and  (2)  less 
flexibility  in  our  domestic  beef  production. 

I  have  a  disturbing  feeling  that  the  beef 
business  under  this  influence,  is  getting  to 
be  like  the  chicken  business — pressuring  al¬ 
ways  for  volume  even  though  price  takes  a 
beating. 

Another  factor  that  we  must  not  overlook 
is  the  change  in  the  way  beef  is  merchan¬ 
dized,  and  the  kind  of  beef  that  today’s  mass 
merchandisers  demand.  Supermarket  op¬ 
erators  are  discriminating  buyers,  as  indeed 
they  must  be,  if  they  are  to  stock  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  please  their  customers  and  bring 
them  back  to  shop  week  after  week.  These 
mass  merchandisers  do  not  want,  and  will 
not  take,  overweight  or  overfat  cattle.  When 
market  conditions  result  in  decisions  to 
"carry  the  cattle  a  little  longer,”  the  result 
is  an  almost  impossible  merchandising  sit¬ 
uation  brought  about  by  overfinished  and 
overweight  slaughter  animals. 

It  certainly  is  not  my  purpose  here  today 
to  suggest  to  producer  groups  what  they 
ought  to  do  about  the  imports  question. 
But  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  emphasize 
that  the  cattle  industry  has  problems  ahead 
of  it  that  run  both  broader  and  deeper  than 
just  the  import  problem. 

I  do  not  like  to  believe  that  a  period  like 
the  mid-1950’s  is  what  is  ahead  of  us.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  risk  is  so  great 
that  every  thoughtful  cattleman  should  now 
be  questioning  himself  as  to  what  he  can  do 


to  help  ease  the  adjustment  pains  that  the 
whole  industry  is  facing. 

In  summary  here  are  some  points  for 
your  consideration: 

1.  If  you  have  a  cowherd,  cull  out  the  old 
and  the  barren  cows.  This  may  not  reduce 
our  calf  crops  significantly  but  it  certainly 
should  tighten  up  a  ranch  operation  for  the 
difficult  times  that  may  continue. 

_  2.  If  you  are  a  feeder,  do  not  overfeed  the 
cattle  in  your  lots.  Additional  gain  is 
costly — ruinously  so — heavyweights  are  dis¬ 
counted,  and  the  extra  pounds  of  carcass  do 
not  help  the  market.  Historically  there  have 
been  few  times  when  light  cattle  were  com¬ 
ing  to  market  that  the  cattle  industry  has 
been  in  trouble.  It’s  almost  always  in 
trouble  when  the  cattle  are  too  heavy. 

3.  Do  not  bunch  the  marketings.  We  are 
in  a  time  of  high  beef  volume  in  the 
market — a  time  when  bunched-up  market¬ 
ings  can  only  mean  further  price  troubles. 

4.  Get  behind  the  sound  beef  promotion 
efforts  of  the  Meat  Board.  Only  a  few  more 
pounds  of  consumption  by  each  of  us  would 
be  a  contribution  to  our  supply  problem — 
and  though  the  imports  are  10  percent  of 
the  supply,  the  domestic  product  is  90 
percent. 

I  am  enthused  by  the  longer  pull  outlook 
for  the  beef  business.  Prospective  popula¬ 
tion  growth  and  the  continued  rising  level 
of  consumer  income  indicates  that  by  1970 
(only  6  years  away)  we  will  need  in  this 
country  some  25  percent  more  beef  produc¬ 
tion  potential  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  The  toughest  part  of  the  outlook  is 
some  intermediate  years  of  adjustment — a 
time  when  we  have  temporarily  overpro¬ 
duced.  These  intermediate  years  will  be  less 
difficult  if  all  members  of  the  beef  team  will 
keep  the  component  problems  in  their  proper 
perspective,  and  work  together  to  get  the 
job  done. 


Choice  slaughter  steer  prices:  Average  cost  per  100  pounds  of  sales  out  of  first  hands,  Chicago, 

1968  to  date 


BY  MONTHS 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

'  Nov. 

Dec. 

Weighted 

average 

1958  _ 

1959  . . 

1960  . 

1961  _ 

1962  _ 

1963  _ 

1964.  . . . 

$26.82 
28. 13 
26.  42 
27.42 
26.39 
27.27 
22.61 

$27.54 
27.85 
26.69 
26. 17 
26.76 
24.93 
21.34 

$29.90 
29. 11 
28.08 
25.70 
27.31 
23.63 
21.56 

$29.37 
30.33 
27.76 
25.05 
27.45 
23.  77 
21.  28 

$28.83 
29.34 
27.  43 
23.43 
26.02 
22.61 
20.52 

$28.07 
28.48 
26.04 
22.45 
25.25 
22.69 
21.  57 

$26.  99 
27.89 
25.64 
22.38 
26.50 
24.  72 

$26.11 
27.56 
25.07 
24.  13 
28. 19 
24.60 

$26.70 
27.  62 
24.  80 
24.34 
29.85 
23.  94 

$26.67 
27.  19 
24.94 
24.  55 
29.50 
24.03 

$26.77 

26.53 

26.08 

25.58 

30.13 

23.51 

$27. 19 
25.  57 
26.86 
26. 13 
28.91 
22. 30 

$27.42 
27.83 
26.  24 
24.65 
27.67 
23. 96 

BY  WEEKS,  APR.  2  TO  JULY  16,  1964 


Week 


Apr.  2.. 
Apr.  9„ 
Apr.  16. 
Apr.  23. 


Price 

Week 

Price 

Week 

Price 

Week 

Price 

$21. 48 
21.  56 
21.59 
21.17 

Apr.  30 _ 

May  7 _ _ 

$20.88 

20.46 

20.72 

20.58 

May  28 _ 

June  4 _  __ 

$20.31 

20.43 

20.56 

21.61 

June  25 _ _ 

July  2 _ 

$22.99 

23.04 

23.33 

23.36 

May  14 _ 

May  21 . 

June  11 _ 

June  18 _ 

July  9. . . 

June  16 _ 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ERS,  ESA,  Livestock  Section. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  motion  has  expired  on  both 
sides.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderL  It  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  am  paired 


with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DODD  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“year.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
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and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper  and  Mr.  Miller  1,  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[No.  493  Leg.] 


YEAS— 16 


Bartlett 

Keating 

Ribicoff 

Beall 

McNamara 

Scott 

Case 

Muskie 

Smith 

Douglas 

Neuberger 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

Javits 

Pell 

NAYS— 70 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Allott 

Hill 

Moss 

Bayh 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dominick 

McGee 

Walters 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Hartke 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

14 

Anderson 

Engle 

Long,  Mo. 

Clark 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Dodd 

Hart 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Javits  to  recom¬ 
mit,  made  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  happy  with  the 
strong  vote  disapproving  the  sending  of 
the  bill  back  to  committee. 

I  had  prepared  another  speech  which 
I  planned  to  make.  Rather  than  make 
it  now,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Young  or  North 
Dakota 

On  several  occasions  I  have  joined  in  spon¬ 
soring  legislation  which  would  provide  the 
American  livestock  industry  a  measure  of 
protection  from  undue  exposure  to  competi¬ 
tion  from  imported  meat  and  meat  products. 
The  legislation  now  being  considered  con¬ 
tains  one  such  proposal.  After  exhaustive 
hearings  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in¬ 
corporated  this  measure,  which  I  joined  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  others  in 
sponsoring,  into  H.R.  1839.  I  would  like  to 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Since  the  Finance  Committee  hearings 
were  held,  several  developments  have  taken 
place  which  on  the  surface  appear  to  alter 
the  pressing  need  for  this  legislation.  If  one 
looks  deeper  into  the  situation,  however,  this 
need  still  exists.  Indeed,  if  the  temporary 
improvement  in  fed  cattle  prices  slows  the 
process  of  culling  our  own  herds,  the  need 
for  this  legislation  may  be  greater  than 
before. 

One  would  be  remiss  if  he  did  not  take 
note  of  the  improvement  in  fed  cattle  prices 
in  recent  weeks.  This  price  strengthening 
has  been  most  welcome  to  our  beef  feeders. 
They  do  recognize,  however,  that  such  gains 
are  at  best  short  lived.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics  show  that  imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  down  sharply 
from  a  year  ago  and  considerably  below  the 
levels  allowed  under  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments.  This  situation  arises  as  shipments 
of  beef  from  these  nations  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  European  countries  have  been 
greatly  increased  to  make  up  deficits  created 
in  this  market  by  dought-forced  herd  re¬ 
ductions  in  Europe  during  1962  and  1963. 

This  source  of  relief  is  rather  fleeting  and 
oilers  no  recognition  of  the  immense  capacity 
for  expansion  of  the  livestock  industry  in 
these  and  other  meat  exporting  nations. 
The  recent  recovery  in  fed  cattle  prices  and 
the  decline  in  imports  would  indicate  that 
beef  imports  have  a  significant  effect  on 
domestic  fat  cattle  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
a  number  of  steps  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  livestock  industry.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
recognize  these  efforts,  and  I  wish  to  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  them.  On  March  1,  1964, 
the  Department  initiated  a  beef  buying  pro¬ 
gram  under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th 
Congress,  as  amended.  Through  July  23, 
146.8  million  pounds  of  beef  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  $84.2  million.  This  meat 
has  been  used  in  programs  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  needy  families  and  as  a  part  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  aid  to  eligible 
charitable  institutions.  This  aid  is  valuable 
and  worthwhile,  and  the  program  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  of  some  assistance  to  the  live¬ 
stock  industry.  It  does  appear,  however,  that 
the  cost  is  extremely  high  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  these  purchases  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary  if  the  limitations  proposed  in 
this  legislation  were  in  effect. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also 
introduced  a  program  to  make  beef  avail¬ 


July  28 

able  to  eligible  nations  under  Public  Law  480. 
As  of  July  27,  no  actual  sales  had  been  made 
although  contracts  have  been  negotiated 
with  Chile,  Israel,  and  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public.  The  negotiated  agreements  call  for 
a  total  of  18,000  tons  of  beef.  Although  this 
program  has  only  been  available  since  early 
June,  it  appears  now  that  the  potential  sales 
under  it  will  be  rather  limited  due  to  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  eligibility  of  nations,  dietary 
habits  and  other  factors. 

These  programs  and  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  with  major  exporters  indi¬ 
cate  recognition  of  the  basic  problem. 
Unfortunately,  these  efforts  are  either  too 
costly  or  fall  short  of  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  intended.  What  is  needed  at  this 
point  is  a  clear  and  direct  policy  which  will 
provide  for  equitable  treatment  of  foreign 
producers  in  our  market  while  permitting 
our  own  livestock  industry  to  continue  its 
operations  in  a  dynamic  economic  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  proposal  now  under  consideration  will 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Further,  I  do  not 
see  how,  in  good  conscience,  we  can  expect 
the  American  livestock  industry  to  sacrifice 
its  economic  health  for  the  benefits  of  an¬ 
other  industry’s  or  even  another  nation’s 
gains  in  international  commerce. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  pending  bill  will 
be  passed.  We  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
some  time  ago  when  we  did  not  add  this 
relief  for  the  cattle  industry  to  the  farm 
bill. 

We  are  faced  with  a  critical  situation, 
when  cattle  prices  decline  as  a  result  of 
our  market  being  flooded  with  foreign 
beef. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  just  as  bad 
money  drives  good  money  out  of  circula¬ 
tion,  so  low  grade  cuts  of  beef  drive  good 
cuts  of  beef  off  the  market. 

We  cannot  longer  compete,  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  with  the  cuts  of  beef  that 
are  imported. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  show 
the  same  diligence  and  interest  in  push¬ 
ing  this  measure  through  Congress  that 
it  has  shown  with  respect  to  many  other 
measures  which  are  supposedly  designed 
to  help  the  domestic  economy,  combat 
poverty,  and  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  people. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  show  the 
same  diligence.  I  hope  the  bill  will  not 
be  buried  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  If  it  does  get  through  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  it  will  be  signed  and  made  law  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  because  I  believe  it  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  pass  it  in  order  to  protect  a 
very  important  and  vital  industry  of  our 
Nation.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  it  will  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  coauthor  of  the  Mansfield  meat  import 
bill  (S.  2525),  introduced  on  February 
20,  1964,  and  of  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader’s  subsequent  amendment 
No.  465  to  H.R.  1839, 1  support  limitation 
on  the  importation  of  beef  into  the 
United  States. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches,  Jan.  1,  by  classes.  United 

States,  1955  to  date  1 


[Tn  thousand  head] 


For  milk 

Not  for  milk 

Year 

Cows  and 

Heifers, 

Cows  and 

Heifers, 

Steers, 

heifers, 

1  to  2 

Heifer 

Total 

heifers, 

1  to  2 

Calves 

1  year 

1  year 

Total 

2  years 

years 

calves 

2  years 

years 

old  and 

old  and 

and  over 

old 

and  over 

old 

over 

over 

1955 _ _ _ 

23,462 

5,786 

6, 094 

35,342 

25, 659 

6,514 

18,  804 

8,  444 

1,829 

61, 250 

1956. _ _ 

22. 912 

6,407 

5,890 

34,209 

26, 371 

6, 206 

18, 869 

9,  483 

1,762 

6i;  691 

1957 _ 

22, 325 

5,267 

5,699 

33,  291 

24,  534 

5, 926 

18,  405 

8,991 

1,  713 

59, 569 

1958 _ 

21,  265 

5, 126 

5,  571 

31,  962 

24, 165 

5,903 

18, 275 

9,252 

1,619 

59’  214 

1959 _ _ _ 

20, 132 

5,050 

5,526 

30,  708 

25, 112 

6,557 

19,  407 

9,931 

1,607 

62;  614 

1960 _ 

19,  527 

5, 079 

5,575 

30, 181 

26, 344 

7,  036 

20, 425 

10,  574 

1,676 

66;  055 

1061 . . 

19, 342 

5,060 

5,546 

29,948 

27, 028 

7,047 

20,  652 

10,942 

1,702 

67, 371 

1962 _ _ 

19, 148 

4,  960 

5,414 

29,522 

28.  231 

7,309 

21. 995 

11,026 

1.699 

70,260 

1963 _ 

18,660 

4,  818 

5, 146 

28,624 

29,  893 

7,  884 

23,275 

12, 094 

1,742 

74,888 

1964  8 _ 

18, 955 

4,555 

5,018 

27,  628 

31,  697 

8,287 

24,362 

12, 480 

1,806 

78,632 

1  Data  for  48  States. 
8  Preliminary. 


Meat  imports  contributed  to  the  disas¬ 
trous  cattle  price  levels  which  prevailed 
for  several  months.  Prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  some  recently.  A  decline  in  im¬ 
ports,  due  to  European  demand,  govern¬ 
ment  meat  buying,  and  a  developing  ex¬ 
port  trade,  has  contributed  to  the  rise. 

But  cattle  and  sheep  prices  are  still 
below  levels  which  will  give  producers 
and  feeders  an  adequate  return,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  fair  prices  until 
supplies  of  meat  available  are  greatly 
reduced. 

What  is  needed  is  a  legally  established 
import  limitation  which  will  remove  the 
threat  of  burgeoning  imports  if  our 
prices  rise  further.  Such  a  limitation  is 
justified.  It  makes  no  sense  for  nations 
which  produce  meat  for  export  to  ship 
to  a  country  that  already  is  oversupplied, 
when  other  nations  desperately  need 
high-protein  foods. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  channel 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  Argentine,  and 
other  beef  supplies  toward  countries 
with  a  meat  shortage,  we  improve  the 
world  food-supply  situation.  A  limita¬ 
tion  on  our  purchases  will  help  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose. 

However,  cattle  producers  and  feed¬ 
ers  should  not  be  told  that  enactment 
of  this  beef  import  bill  is  going  to  solve 
all  of  their  problems  and  bring  cattle 
prices  back  to  $30  per  hundredweight. 
Domestic  cattle  numbers  and  domestic 
marketing  must  be  substantially  reduced, 
too.  There  was  a  30-percent  rise  in  cows 
and  heifers  2  years  and  older  from  1958 
to  the  end  of  1963.  Beef  calf  numbers 
rose  from  18  to  24  million  in  the  same 
period,  and  steers  1  year  and  older  in¬ 
creased  from  9  to  12  million. 

Thus,  both  our  cattle  on  the  meat  pro¬ 
duction  line  and  our  capacity  to  produce 
increasing  numbers  of  meat  animals  have 
suddenly  increased  much  faster  than  has 
our  population.  A  reduction  in  cattle 
numbers  is  imperative.  This  import 
limitation  bill  will  help,  but  it  is  not  the 
major  solution.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  table 
2  from  the  national  cattle  inventory 
made  as  of  January  1,  1964,  showing  how 
our  cattle  herds  have  increased. 

I  opposed  a  beef-import  amendment 
which  recently  was  offered  to  the  wheat 
bill,  because  I  feared  it  would  endanger 
enactment  of  the  wheat  legislation. 

But  I  hope  the  limitation  measure  we 
are  considering  today  will  be  passed  and 
will  be  signed  into  law. 

It  will  be  of  assistance  domestically. 
It  will  redirect  meat  supplies  toward 
countries  which  need  that  type  of  food. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  complicate 
the  international  trade  negotiations  now 
underway  nearly  as  much  as  some  of  our 
foreign  relations  representatives  believe. 
It  will  indicate  only  that  the  United 
States  does  not  propose  to  protect  an 
irrational  world-trading  pattern. 

With  the  Finance  Committee  now 
solidly  behind  the  bill,  I  am  sure  the 
President  will  give  the  measure  careful 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  at  this  time.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  goodly  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  about  the 
calendar  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  perhaps  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  if  he  can  give  us  some  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislative  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  which  should  not  take 
very  long,  after  the  pending  measure  is 
disposed  of. 

It  is  hoped  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
can  take  up  the  defense  appropriation 
bill;  also,  that  either  tomorrow  or  on 
Thursday  the  Senate  can  consider  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill. . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  various 
measures  have  been  reported  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  and  other  committees. 
These  will  provide  the  Senate  with 
plenty  of  work,  if  it  so  desires,  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week,  including 
Saturday. 

I  also  understand  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  who  has  been  a  stalwart  in 
the  battle  against  excessive  beef  im¬ 
ports,  is  ready  to  present  the  highway 
bill  conference  report. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  hopeful 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  of  the  moment, 
that  is  all  I  can  think  of.  But  tomorrow 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  state  the  program  in 
greater  detail. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  as  of  tonight, 
there  is  only  the  legislative  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 


MEAT  IMPORTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Unless  there  are 
further  inquiries,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  here  were  pres¬ 
ent,  he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper  and  Mr.  Miller]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[No.  494  Leg.] 


YEAS — 72 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Allott 

Hill 

Moss 

Bayh 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Tower 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Walters 

Pong 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hartke 

Morse 

NAYS— 15 

Young,  Ohio 

BeaU 

Fulbright 

Pell 

Case 

Javits 

RibicoS 

Clark 

Keating 

Scott 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Smith 

Douglas 

Pastore 

Williams,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Engle 

Long,  Mo. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
“An  Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  impose  quotas  on  imports 
of  meat  and  meat  products.” 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  82)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  con¬ 
struction  expenses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2262)  for 
the  relief  of  Catalina  Properties,  Inc. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
Rhe  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the  bill 
(\r.  10503)  to  authorize  appropriations 
forShe  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  title  23  of  the  Unitejr 
States  C^de,  and  for  other  purposes,  a/fcl 
that  the\House  had  agreed  to  Ahe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
and  2  to  theSbill,  each  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  in  whic\  it  requested  the/concur  - 
rence  of  the  SeSa-te.  / 

The  message  arao  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  the /report  of  the 
committee  of  confe^nce  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  tWo  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  JSei^ate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10532)  making  appVppriations  for 
the  Treasury  and/Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  Executive  Office  ol  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  certain  independenKagencies 
for  the  fiscal /ear  ending  June>0,  1965, 
and  for  oth/r  purposes;  that  thXHouse 
receded  fo6m  its  disagreement  tX  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
and  5  to  the  bill  and  concurred  there™, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  disV 
agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8  and  13  to  the  bill 
and  concurred  therein,  each  with  an 
/amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6413)  to  amend 
the  act  approved  March  3,  1921,  as 
amended,  establishing  standard  weights 
and  measures  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem¬ 
pore. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS,  THE  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND 
CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT  AGEN¬ 
CIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 


the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10532)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and/ 
Post  Office  Departments,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year /rid¬ 
ing  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other/  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consenyfor  the 
present  consideration  of  the  /report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair.)  Thy  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  / 

The  legislative  clerk /ead  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  July  2b,  1964,  pp.  16321- 
16322,  Congressional  Record.) 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report  y 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded /o  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  bill/passed  the  Senate,  it  provided 
for  appropriations  totaling  $6,240,423,- 
OOOy^f  which  $1,220,980,000  applies  to 
thy  Treasury  Department;  $5,002,500,- 
000  to  the  Post  Office  Department;  $14,- 
/438.000  for  the  executive  office  of  the 
President;  and  $2,505,000  is  for  certain 
independent  agencies. 

The  Conference  Committee  bill  pro¬ 
vides  appropriations  totaling  $6,233,273,- 
000  for  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies. 
This  total  is  under  the  budget  estimates 
of  $6,268,691,000  by  $35,418,000;  over  the 
House  bill  of  $6,225,420,000  by  $7,853,- 
000 ;  and  under  the  Senate  bill  of  $6,240,- 
423,000  by  $7,150,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
the  budget  estimate,  the  House  allow¬ 
ance,  the  Senate  allowance,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  allowance  for  each  appropriation 
in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

V  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

\fiie  report  was  agreed  to. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  tlte  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certana  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bilnl0532,  which  was  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  X 

Resolved,  ThM  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  ihe  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  3  aiX  5  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10532) 
entitled  “An  Act  nmking  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  PosrQffice  Departments,  the 
Executive  Office  of  tnW  President,  and  cer¬ 
tain  Independent  Agents  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1965,  and  aor  other  purposes”, 
and  concur  therein.  X 

Resolved,  That  the  House\ecede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendmeitt  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  8,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken,  anwnded  to 
read,  as  follows:  “at  costs  for  any  giwen  area 
not  in  excess  of  those  of  the  DepartnXnt  of 
Defense  for  the  same  area.” 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from\ts 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sei^ 
ate  numbered  13,  and  concur  therein  witlr 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 
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Accounting . 4 

Administrative  lav; . 8 

Appalachia . 5 

Appropriations . 2,3,32 

CCC . 31 

Committees . 9 

Cotton . 28 

Credit  unions . 33 

Education . 11 

Foreign  aid . .19 


Forestry . 7,14,1 
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Pacific  Islands . 21 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  Appalachi\  bill .  House  received  conference 
report  on  pay  bill.  Senate  debatedr foreign-aid  authorization  bill.  House  committee 
reported  bill  to  establish  Federal:  agricultural  services  to  Guam.  Rep.  Olsen,  Mont, 
submitted  and  discussed  measureyco  provide  that  HousV  concur  in  Senate  amendments  to 
meat  import  bill.  pp.  17204,  /H266-7,  17292 


HOUSE 

1.  PAY*  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R«  110U9,  the  Federal  bill  (H. 

Reptyl6U7).  pp.  17267-82 

2.  D.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965*  Conferees  were  appointed  on  this  bill)\H.  R. 
U99.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  p.  17200 

3 /LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  this  bil3 
H.  R.  10723.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  pp.  17200-2 

Lu  ACCOUNTING.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R.  10lj.i|6,  to  permit  the 
use  of  statistical  sampling  procedures  in  the  examination  of  vouchers.  This 
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bill  had  been  earlier  reported  with  amendment-  (H.  Rept.  l6i;3).  pp.  172hk~$, 
17292  ... 


5. 


^PALACHIA.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R„  H9kfi,  the 
■Appalachian  bill  (H.  Rept.  I6I4I) ,  p.  17292 

3p.  Schwengel  criticized  the  Appalachian  bill,  listing  some  of  the  jKg. rave 
shortcomings  of  this  proposal.”  pp.  1726U-6 


6,  GUAM,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment,  H,  R«  386?,  to  estab¬ 
lish  Federal  agricultural  services  to  Guam  (H.  Rept,  l6n5)*  p.  17292 


7.  FORESTRY,  Tfte  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  5l*  to  autho¬ 
rize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  relinquish  to  Wyo.  jurisdiction  over  cer¬ 
tain  lands  in  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  (H.  Rept.  I$h6) .  p.  17292 


8,  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAw\  Passed  over  without  prejudice  S.  l6#4,  to  provide  for  con- 
tinous  improvement  df  the  administrative  procedure  of/Federal  agencies  by 
creating  an  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United ^tates.  p.  17206 


9,  COMMITTEES,  Received  a  IS^st  showing  employees,  positions,  and  salaries  of  the 
staff  of  each  committee.  \pp. .17283-92  . 


10,  PERSONNEL,  Rep,  Olsen,  Mont /purged  adoptiory'of  his  bill,  H,  R,  8162,  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  increase  in  civil  service  retirement  benefits,  pp.  17263-U 


11.  EDUCATION.  Rep,  Perkins  inserted  xlata  indicating  the .effect  of  the  impacted- 
areas  laws  on  each  congressional  district,  pp.  17237-^1 


12.  POVERTY.  Rep,  Frelinghuysen  urged  d/fhat  of  the  poverty  bill  and  adoption  in 
its  place  of  his  bill,  H.  R.  11050,  providing  "substantial  sums"  over  a  three- 
year  period  without  creating  "a  /few  and  entirely  unnecessary  Federal  agency." 

p.  17205 


13.  MEAT  IMPORTS,  Rep.  Teague,  Calif.,  announced  that  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  referring  to  H.  R.  1839,  the  meat  import  bill,  as  "the  Teague  bill."  p« 
17205 

Rep.  Talcott  spoke  in  favor  of  the  meat-import  restrictions  bill.  p.  17205 
Rep.  Morris  stated  that  "the  cattlemen  of  Australia. ♦ .got  the  best  end  of  the 
bargain"  in  the  agreement  on  meat  imports  and  that  10  percent  of  the  excess 
supply  of  beef  is  coming  from  imports,  p.  1720U 


llu  FORESTRY;  PERSONNEL.  Passed  without  amendment,  S.  2218,  ho  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interim’  to  accept  the  transfer  of  certain  national  forest  lands  in 
Cocke  Co.,  T/nn.,  for  purposes  of  the  Foothills  Parkway.  p\  17210 

Passed  oyer  without  prejudice,  H,  R.  3800,  to  authorize  the\wraiver  of  collec¬ 
tion  of  certain  erroneous  payments  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  certain 
military  personnel,  p.  17208 

Pass/6  without  amendment  H.  R.  115>U6,  to  validate  certain  payme\ts  made  to 
employees  of  the  Forest  Service,  p.  17209 

as  reported,  H.  R.  h2b2,  to  provide  for  the  release  and  transfer  of 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  U.  S.  in  certain  tracts  of  land\ji  Pender 
bounty,  N.  C.  p.  17209 

Passed  without  amendment,  H.'R.  10069>  to  authorize  exchange  of  lands  ^Jja- 
cent  to  the  Lassen  National  Forest,  Calif,  p.  17210 


45.  INSPECTION  SERVICES.  -Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  9180,  to  enable  the  SecreS 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  certain  inspection 
services  involving  overtime  work.  pp.  17209-10 
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H.  RES.  812 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  3, 1964 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  submitted  the  following  resolution ;  which  was  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution,  the  bill  H.R.  1839,  with  the  Senate  amendments 

3  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the  Speaker’s 

4  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be,  and  the 

5  same  are  hereby,  agreed  to. 
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E.  A.  ROLFE,  JR. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Smanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Shaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2215)  for 
theyrelief  of  E.  A.  Rolfe,  Jr.,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  tnb.  Senate. 

The  Clbrk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  ana.  appoints  the  following 
confereees:  Messrs.  Ashmore,  Dowdy, 
Libonati,  ShriverK  and  King  of  New 
York.  \ 


rangeRV 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  a^d  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  >Iouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  \ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl\  entire 
Nation  is  proud  and  elated  by  tnk  suc¬ 
cess  of  Ranger  7.  The  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration’s  pirc- 
gram  for  unmanned  investigation  of 
space  has  achieved  a  breakthrough  or 
proportions  far  beyond  our  highest  ex¬ 
pectation.  Our  scientists  and  techni¬ 
cians  have  obtained  pictures  showing 
lunar  detail  within  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  not  by  a  factor  of  10  which  had 
been  hoped  for  in  this  flight,  nor  by  a 
factor  of  100,  which  would  have  been 
remarkable,  but  by  a  historic  factor  of 
1,000.  For  the  first  time  lunar  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  at  a  range  closer 
than  our  best  telescopic  record  of  a  dis¬ 
tance  equivalent  to  500  miles.  The  new 
data  on  the  lunar  surface  constitutes  a 
major  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  land 
our  astronauts.  It  will  allow  our  scien¬ 
tists  much  greater  accuracy  in  building 
the  lunar  excursion  module  and  landing 
equipment,  in  planning  the  trip,  in  esti¬ 
mating  landing  conditions,  and  in  devis¬ 
ing  the  descent  route. 

The  valdity  of  the  space  program  has 
been  reconfirmed  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  paying  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  all 
the  scientists  and  technicians  who  have/ 
made  it  possible.  Dr.  Homer  E.  Newejl, 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Snftce 
Science  and  Applications,  who  djfects 
NASA’s  unmanned  investigation  of 
space;  Dr.  William  H.  Pickering/the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  propulsion  laboratory  op¬ 
erated  by  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Pasadena;  imd  Dr.  Ge¬ 
rard  P.  Kuiper,  the  principal  investi¬ 
gator  on  Ranger  7,  ar^leading  among 
the  many  members  of  ./he  Ranger  team, 
who  together  with  various  subordinate 
agencies  and  contractors  have  attained 
the  vital  data  henetofore  unavailable  to 
the  space  exploration  effort. 

Mr.  James  Webb,  a  former  Oklahoman, 
has  put  togeufer  one  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  organisations  and  is  executing  one 
of  the  moet  successful  programs  in  the 
history  /  the  Republic.  We  commend 
these  areat  Americans,  one  and  all. 


/  MACHINES  IN  SPACE 

/ Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  moon’s  surface  taken  by 


cameras  built  into  Ranger  7  and  by  these 
cameras  transmitted  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  miles  away  back  to  earth  and  there 
reproduced  on  television  screens  with 
utmost  clarity  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
scientific  progress  of  our  experts  in 
America’s  space  program.  Ranger  7  is  a 
highly  technical  success. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  success  in  the 
right  direction;  namely,  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chines  to  photograph  and  survey  the 
moon  before  we  undertake  to  send  hu¬ 
man  beings  there.  I  heartily  endorse  and 
support  those  aspects  of  our  space  pro¬ 
gram  that  emphasize  and  profit  from  the 
use  of  machines  such  as  cameras, 
weather  satellites,  radio  signals,  radar, 
and  all  the  other  instruments  of  a  mod¬ 
em  scientific  world  of  wonders. 

But  manned  space  flight  is  something 
else.  Once  a  man  is  put  into  a  capsule 
and  launched  into  the  vacuum  that  is 
space,  perfectly  staggering  costs  are  in¬ 
volved  to  keep  him  alive.'  From  space 
suits  to  food,  to  the  basic  necessities  of 
human  animal  life,  keeping  a  man  in'1 
space  is  a  fantastically  expensive  propo¬ 
sition.  Our  taxpayer’s  burden  is  almost 
backbreaking.  / 

V  The  Apollo  program  does  not  need  to 
Be  called  off.  Congressmen  likp myself 
imw  be  skeptical,  but  theyvrecognize 
thaofthis  is  the  space  age.  The  trouble 
with  Bhe  Apollo  program  is  / very  simple 
one.  rk  is  the  same  trouble  that  the 
great  majority  of  us  havp in  running  our 
personal  ^affairs.  It  As,  simply,  that 
there  is  notSenough  ofoney  to  do  all  the 
things  we  would  lfire  to  do,  whether  it 
is  in  space  probrsyns  or  heart  disease  or 
oceanography,  ythe  Apollo  program 
aims  to  put  a  mmon  the  moon  by  send¬ 
ing  several  men  to  Ahe  moon  in  a  space 
vehicle  coi^aining  another  space  ve¬ 
hicle  thal^ill  separatXfrom  the  larger 
craft,  descend  to  the  surNce  of  the  moon, 
ultimately  return  to  thN  same  larger 
craft ./hat  is  all  the  while  racing  around 
the  /loon  in  what  is  called  lunar  orbit 
at/speeds  in  excess  of  17,000  iniles  per 
hour,  and  then  return  the  whole Vppara- 
aus  to  earth.  \ 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  allNfiue 
respect  to  the  great  scientists  and 
learned  men  who  comprise  the  dedicated 
workers  of  the  National  Aeronautics  ancP 
Space  Administration,  now  so  encour¬ 
aged  and  happy  that  some  cameras  have 
taken  pictures  of  the  moon’s  surface,  I 
have  serious  doubt  whether  men  can 
effect  such  a  rendezvous  capability  in 
space  and  more  particularly  in  lunar 
orbit.  The  niceties  of  a  joinder  and 
separation  at  17,000-f  miles  per  hour  are 
exceedingly  intricate,  to  understate  the 
fact. 

Despite  this  indisputable  area  of  con¬ 
jecture,  and  despite  the  fact  we  should 
wait  until  we  know  this  is  possible,  we  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  Congress  are  being  asked  to 
appropriate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  mock  up  and  build  the  lunar 
excursion  module  and  other  capsules 
that,  if  to  be  used  at  all,  cannot  be  used 
for  several  years  and  which  may  never 
be  able  to  be  used  at  all.  To  this  extent, 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  hold  back 
on  the  appropriations  for  Apollo  space 


vehicle  procurement  until  we  haver  es¬ 
tablished  that  man  can  rendezvous  in 
space  by  completing  successfully  the 
present  Gemini  program.  Let  us  keep  on 
with  our  space  programs  bujr  let  us  be 
sure  that  they  are  conceived/with  a  real¬ 
istic  measure  of  pragmatism  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  realizatioiyrhat  there  are 
not  enough  dollars  to  everything  all 
at  once.  / 

An  editorial  in  yesterday’s  New  York 
Times  complimentary  to  Ranger  7’s  ac¬ 
complishment  stresses  the  need  to  do 
more  with  machines  at  this  stage  before 
we  commit  tpo  much  to  the  manned 
space  flight  program  so  fraught  with  un¬ 
certainties/ 

And,  of  course,  the  first  thing  that 
should  Jbe  changed  is  the  1970  target 
date,  fior  there  is  no  need  to  establish  a 
targpf  date  in  any  event — except,  of 
course,  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  the 
c/ngress  of  pressure  for  continued  haste 
in  appropriating  and  spending  billions 
'of  sorely  needed  taxpayers’  dollars,  some 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  entitled 
“Triumph  for  Ranger  7”  reads  as  follows: 

Triumph  for  Ranger  7 

Publication  of  the  first  sample  of  lunar 
pictures  taken  by  Ranger  7  confirms  with 
extraordinary  force  that  this  rocket’s  flight 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  experiments  in  scientific  history. 
The  exquisite  clarity  of  the  closeups  of  the 
moon’s  surface  transmitted  to  earth  assure 
that  this  event  will  be  recorded  as  the  real 
beginning  of  serious  human  exploration  of 
the  moon  from  the  neighborhood  of  that 
satellite. 

The  full  exploitation  and  analysis  of  new 
information  wilLtake  several  years,  but  even 
the  first  preliminary  study  has  cleared  up 
major  problems  and  dispelled  previous  ignor¬ 
ance  on  important  matters.  The  principal 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  that  much  of  the 
lunar  surface  is  smooth  enough  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  safe  landing  on  it  of  manned  vehi¬ 
cles.  Areas  of  extreme  roughness,  with  num¬ 
erous  medium-sized  and  small  craters 
previously  unknown,  have  also  been  found, 
alerting  Project  Apollo  planners  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  avoiding  such  regions.  The 
fears  reputable  scientists  had  expressed 
earlier  about  the  possibility  that  the  moon 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust,  in 
which  vehicles  of  men  landing  there  might 
be  buried,  have  been  shown  to  be  baseless. 

The  conception  behind  Ranger  7’s  flight 
Shas  proved  sound,  and  there  is  every  reason 
rbr  confidence  that  more  such  flights  will 
gibatly  extend  man’s  knowledge  of  lunar 
geography  and  topography.  They  should  also 
help  answer  many  questions  about  the  forces 
that  h^e  shaped  this  satellite  and  its  weird 
surface,  ^^learly,  enormous  amounts  of  in- 
formationVibout  the  moon  can  be  gathered 
by  unmanned  rockets,  like  Ranger  7,  carrying 
cameras  andVther  instruments. 

As  President^ ohnson  indicated  yesterday, 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  land  men  on  abe  moon.  But  it  is  now 
plainer  than  ever \that  there  is  no  great 
scientific  necessity  f^L  racing  to  achieve  this 
goal  and  thus  vastly  Increasing  the  price  in 
money  and  human  penL  The  potentiality 
for  obtaining  so  muchViore  information 
relatively  cheaply  from  unmanned,  instru¬ 
ment-carrying  rockets  strengthens  the  case 
for  abandoning  the  arbitrarjrU970  deadline 
for  Project  Apollo  and  substituting  a 
schedule  permitting  orderly  prog^ss  toward 
a  manned  voyage  to  the  moon  wi^put  haz¬ 
ards  or  costs  indicated  only  by  the  «tesire  to 
achieve  this  objective  under  maximunbdraft. 
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SPECIAL  SHOWING  OP  PHOTO 

GRAPHS  TAKEN  OP  THE  MOON 

(Mr.  'ALBERT  asked  and  was  giver 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBi5RT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  make  the  following  special  announce¬ 
ment: 

There  will  be\a  special  showing  oi 
photographs  takerk  of  the  moon  by  the 
highly  successful  Rmwer  7  at  10  a.m.  or 
Wednesday,  August  a.  and  again  at 
p.m.,  in  the  caucus  roo^i  in  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building. 

This  will  be  about  a  45-ffiinute  presen¬ 
tation  and  will  include  a  vei\  interesting 
commentary. 

All  Members  of  the  House  Xnd  their 
staffs  are  cordially  invited  to  attHpd. 

RANGER  7 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  pel 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  mission  of  Ranger  7 
is  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
our  generation.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  America  in  the  field  of 
science  and  more  particularly  in  the  area 
of  space  sciences.  All  of  America  should 
realize  that  through  this  effort  mankind 
will  benefit  in  many  ways.  Placing  a 
man  on  the  moon  will,  of  course,  be  a 
great  achievement;  however,  it  will  be  in 
significant  as  compared  to  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  which  will  accumulate  as  a 
result  of  that  effort. 

This  most  recent  achievement  is  dra 
matic  and  exciting  to  the  scientist  and 
the  layman  alike.  In  knowledge  there 
is  great  power  and  there  is  hope  and  fer 
vent  prayer  that  all  of  this  might  be  used 
to  benefit  mankind  and  assure  us  of  a 
world  and  universe  where  peace  might 
prevail  forever.  The  psalmist  was  mind 
ful  of  the  great  power  God  had  given  to 
man  when  he  said : 

What  Is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  *  *  *.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  do 
minion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands. 

Truly  this  great  power  is  realized  more' 
than  ever  as  man  has  extended  his  ex 
plorations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
planet,  earth,  and  seeks  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  MORRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  going  on  about  the  im¬ 
portation  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  about  the  agreement  that  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  between  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Australia. 

I  want  to  read  today  for  the  House 
a  quote  from  the  Sydney  Telegraph 
which  says: 

Most  of  the  relatively  small  cut,  $15,- 
068,000,  out  of  the  yearly  exports  of  $179,- 


200,000  to  the  United  States  should  be  re¬ 
couped  through  the  3.7-percent  increase. 
In  any  case  experts  are  confident  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  not  be  hurt. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
cattlemen  of  Australia  were  very  pleased 
with  the  agreement,  and  I  for  one  do 
not  blame  them  for  feeling  that  way. 
After  all,  they  got  the  best  end  of  the 
bargain. 

When  the  State  Department  made  the 
announcement  that  the  beef  import 
resolution  passed  the  Senate,  a  Mr. 
Phillips  said  that  the  legislation  restrict¬ 
ing  imports  of  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
canned  meat  would  not  materially 
strengthen  cattle  prices  and  could  mean 
retaliatory  action  against  American  ex¬ 
ports.  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  know  that 
it  would  not  help  the  cattle  price.  He 
does  not  know  what  would  happen,  and 
neither  does  anybody  else.  We  do  know 
that  we  have  an  excess  supply  of  beef  in 
this  country,  and  we  do  know  that  at 
least  10  percent  is  coming  from  imports. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


IMPORTATION  OF  BEEF,  VEAL, 
LAMB,  AND  MUTTON 

(Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Today  I  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  812)  that  the  House  concur  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  1839 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton. 

Many  months  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  10082,  in  the  House  for  the  same 
purpose.  Many  other  Members  of  the 
House  did  the  same;  however,  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  never  been  brought  up  for  hear¬ 
ing  at  this  late  date,  the  fastest  and  only 
method  of  legislative  assistance  for  the 
cattlemen  is  for  the  House  to  pass  my 
resolution. 

The  cattle  industry  is  today  one  of 
the  most  significant  elements  in  the 
American  agricultural  economy.  For 
example,  $1  of  every  $5  received  from 
sales  of  agricultural  products  is  derived 
from  calves  and  cattle.  Moreover,  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  corn  crop  and  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  harvested  crops  are  consumed 
by  American  stock;  and,  of  course,  the 
beef  industry  indirectly  affects  the  en¬ 
tire  economy,  from  the  large  implement 
manufacturers  to  small  local  businesses. 

The  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  1839  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton  challenges  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  respond  in  like 
manner  to  the  problems  facing  Amer¬ 
ican  stockmen. 

The  establishment  of  import  quotas 
will  not,  of  course,  completely  solve  the 
price  dilemma  which  faces  cattlemen. 
Yet  imports  add  significantly  to  the  low 
price  problem;  and  the  setting  up  of 
quotas  would  make  a  meaningful  con¬ 
tribution  to  improving  the  outlook  for  the 
U.S.  agricultural  economy. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  grant  an  early  hearing  and 
favorable  action  on  my  resolution  House 
Resolution  812. 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  require  all 
foreign  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States  to  be  labeled.  This  imports  would 
be  labeled  with  the  country  of  origin. 
This  bill  would  cover  all  meat  imports 
from  our  allies  and  from  Communist 
countries  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cattle  farmers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  depressed.  Our  cattle  farmers 
are  losing  millions  of  dollars  and  many  of 
them  could  be  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
We  have  an  oversupply  of  beef  and  live¬ 
stock  generally.  It  is  incredible  that 
this  Nation  should  permit  imports  of 
livestock.  For  our  own  Government  to 
permit  these  meat  imports  to  flood  our 
country  without  the  consumer  being 
aware  of  the  country  of  origin  is  unbe¬ 
lievable. 

The  livestock  prices  and  chaos  in  the 
livestock  market  warrants  immediate 
consideration  of  this  bill  along  with  a 
bill  to  limit  imports  altogether. 


WALTER  JENKINS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  a  subpena  yesterday  on  Walter 
Jenkins,  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson,  may  yet  provide  a  moment  of 
truth  in  the  Bobby  Baker  scandals  that 
have  received  such  a  heavy  coating  of 
whitewash. 

The  subpena  was  served  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  $300,000  damage  action 
which  Ralph  L.  Hill  has  brought  against 
Baker,  Fred  G.  Black,  former  lobbyist 
for  North  American  Aviation,  and  the 
Serv-U  Vending  Corp. 

It  is  understood  the  subpena  calls 
^ipon  Jenkins  to  give  any  information  he 
lay  have  on  campaign  contributions  and 
advertising  promotions  in  behalf  of  the 
Jontason  television  and  radio  interests  in 
TexaS 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  Jen¬ 
kins  responds  to  this  subpena,  and 
whether  t^re  is  any  White  House  inter¬ 
ference. 

There  hasXalready  been  too  much 
whitewash.  public  is  entitled  to  the 

facts. 

CORRECTION  1&F  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  TMr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  185  I  am  recorded  as  not  be¬ 
ing  present.  I  was  preset  and  voted 
“nay.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  and\purnal  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoiV  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it\jg  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OP 
1964 

S<Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
wak  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

MrOFRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader,  quite  rightly,  has 
just  nowNcommended  the  achievements 
of  NASA  with  respect  to  Ranger’s  photo¬ 
graphs  of  tnk  moon  a  few  days  ago.  He 
stated  that  detailed  photographs  of  the 
moon  would  be^available  for  showing  to 
Members  on  Wednesday. 

Unfortunately,  t Afire  is  also  other  busi¬ 
ness  on  Wednesday \  The  so-called  pov¬ 
erty  package,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Landrum-Powell  bill,  is\ip  for  considera¬ 
tion.  As  I  have  said  benn-e,  I  hope  this 
unsound  bill  can  be  defeated.  I  took 
this  time  because  I  would  like  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  other  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  far  more  reasonable, programs 
have  been  suggested,  one  of  them,  H.R. 
11050,  introduced  by  me  on  Apkil  28. 
This  bill  would  not  establish  a  nev\and 
entirely  unnecessary  Federal  agency, 
would  not  establish  unprecedented  po1 
ers  for  a  Federal  agency,  but  would  mak< 
available  substantial  sums  over  a  3-year 
period.  I  refer  more  specifically  to  my 
views  expressed  on  page  9043  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  on  April  28.  There  is  also  a  synop¬ 
sis  of  this  bill  on  pages  92-96  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  the  so-called  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

IMPOSING  RESTRICTIONS  ON  BEEF 
FROM  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  since  the 
Senate  a  few  days  ago  passed  the  bill 
proposing  to  place  restrictions  upon  the 
import  of  beef  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  risen  in  support  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate.  I  would  like  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  know  that  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate,  H.R.  1839,  is  my  bill,  it  has 
my  number  and  my  name  on  it.  I  fully 
support  it  and  I  have  no  objection  what¬ 
soever  if  any  of  you  people  refer  to  it  as 
the  Teague  bill  from  here  on  out. 
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FOREIGN  BEEF  IMPORTERS  COUN¬ 
CIL,  INC.  IS  REAL  OPPOSITION  TO 
“BEEF  IMPORT”  BILL 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cat 
came  out  of  the  bag  in  a  big  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  31, 
1964.  In  six  columns,  almost  a  full  page, 
the  meat  Importers  Council,  Inc.,  be¬ 
moans  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Senator’s 
recently  voted  for  the  American  cattle¬ 
men  and  against  the  foreign  importer  of 
cheaply  produced  meat  products.  The 
House  would  vote  for  the  American  cat¬ 
tleman  too  if  they  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Why  should  they  not  vote  to 
protect  the  largest  single  industry  in 


America  from  bankruptcy  caused,  in  part, 
by  the  importation  of  meat  from  foreign 
countries  where  labor  is  cheap,  land  is 
cheap,  feeds  are  cheap,  and  taxes  are 
lower  or  nonexistent. 

Of  course,  foreign  importers  can  make 
a  profit  by  buying  cheap  foreign  meats 
and  undercutting  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  industries.  Our  cattlemen  can¬ 
not  pay  the  high  wages,  costs,  and  taxes 
and  compete  favorably. 

Who  should  we  protect?  Who  should 
the  Senate  protect?  Who  should  Con¬ 
gress  protect?  The  most  important  U.S. 
industry  or  profiteers  who  deal  in  cheap¬ 
ly  produced  foreign  meats. 

If  the  American  consumer  knew  what 
meat  producers  they  were  financing  and 
which  foreign  importers  they  were  sup¬ 
porting,  they  too  would  reject  the  cheap 
imports  and  importing  profiteers. 

If  the  American  consumer  really  knew 
the  facts  he  would  not  permit  himself  to 
be  the  "scapegoat”  or  the  “strawman” 
of  the  foreign  Meat  Importers  Council, 
Inc. 

Let  the  “beef  import”  bill  be  brought  to 
a  vote  so  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  decide  whether  they  favor  the  U.S. 
cattleman  or  the  foreign  importer  of 
cheaply  produced  meat. 

The  Senate  finally  came  around  to  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  U.S.  industry.  Let  us  see  who 
the  House  will  be  for  or  who  the  House 
will  be  against.  Until  the  “beef  import” 
bill  is  brought  to  a  vote,  the  House  is 
casting  its  lot  with  the  Meat  Importers 
Council,  Inc.,  and  against  the  U.S.  cat¬ 
tlemen  and  U.S.  beef  processors  and  U.S. 
beef  consumers. 


i  (Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  granted 
‘.permission  to  addresk  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  a\l  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  FISHER  addresseck  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

SALE  OF  PIRANHA  FISI 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  \nd 
was  given  permission  to  address  tl^e 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex5 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  sale  of  the  vicious  flesh-eat¬ 
ing  piranha  fish  has  become  somewhat 
of  a  novelty  in  New  York  City  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  North.  Importers  of 
these  tiny  menaces  have  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  pet  shops  where  the  curious 
may  purchase  one  for  as  little  as  95  cents. 

My  State  of  Florida  has  passed  a  law 
forbidding  the  importation  of  these  fish 
within  the  State  boundaries.  This  law 
was  passed,  however,  when  the  number 
of  piranha  fish  within  the  United  States 
was  very  small  indeed. 

Now  that  the  piranha  fish  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  freely  in  pet  shops  aci’oss  the  Na¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  need  for  more  drastic 
measures  to  bar  their  importation  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
42,  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  fish  which 


he  may  deem  “to  be  injurious  to  human 
beings,  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  wild¬ 
life.  He  also  has  the  power  to  export 
or  destroy  “all  such  prohibited/ nam- 
mals,  fish,  and  so  forth.” 

My  district  alone  contains/hundreds 
of  miles  of  navigable  waterw/ys  used  for 
boating,  sport  fishing,  bathing,  and  other 
recreational  uses.  Whiie  authorities 
differ  as  to  whether  fine  piranha  fish 
could  firmly  establish!  itself  in  south 
Florida  waters,  all  would  agree  that  there 
is  a  distinct  possibility  that  it  could. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lief  ore  this  dangerous 
hobby  generates  any  more  purchases 
and  before  the  number  of  piranha  fish 
in  the  countoy  becomes  too  large  to  con¬ 
trol,  I  urge/the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  exercise  the  power  he  possesses  and 
take  immediate  steps  to  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  dangerous  piranha  fish. 
So  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  there 
is  A  great  danger  to  the  residents  of 
south  Florida. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal¬ 
endar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN  SQUARE 
758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM¬ 
BIA,  AS  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COM¬ 
MISSIONERS  OF  THE  U.S.  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
arovide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
moukeonsent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was\io  objection. 

RELATING  TO  1HE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  CONCESSION  POLICIES  IN  THE 
AREAS  ADMINISTERED  BY  NA¬ 
TIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  theWl  (H.R.  5886) 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  conces¬ 
sion  policies  in  the  areas  administered  by 
National  Park  Service  and  f another  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speakt^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  will  be 
stricken  from  the  Consent  Calenc 
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SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  f'wuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Coloraao? 

There \as  no  objection. 

APPLICATION!  OF  EVACUATION  AND 

ALLOTMENT.  PAY  LAW  TO  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called \he  bill  (H.R.  8827) 
to  extend  the  act  of  September  26,  1961, 
relating  to  allotment  afcui  assignment  of 
pay,  to  cover  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purhpses. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker^  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  billNjae  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  similar  request  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  in  the  Record  be  dispensed 
with,  because  of  the  expense  involved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PART  III,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

CODE,  “DECEDENTS’  ESTATES 

AND  FIDUCIARY  RELATIONS” 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10200) 
to  enact  part  HI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  entitled  “Decedents’  Es¬ 
tates  and  Fiduciary  Relations,’  codifying 
the  general  and  permanent  laws  relating 
to  decedents’  estates  and  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  not 
possible,  and  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House, 
that  the  printing  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  be  dispensed  with,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  quite  voluminous  and  would  result 
in  great  expense.  That  is  true  with 
respect  to  this  bill  and  the  next  bill  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  becau§ 
of  the  cost  involved  to  print  the  bill 
the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  cogent 
that  the  printing  of  the  bill  in  th^REC- 
ord  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohj€ction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema/T  from  Il¬ 
linois? 

There  was  no  objectior 

The  bill  was  orderedXo  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time, yras  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  andra  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  t/e  table. 

ENACTMENT  /p  SUBTITLE  II,  TITLE 
28,  DISTRMH  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

The  CleDK  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11466) 
to  enact  Subtitle  II,  “Other  Commercial 
Transactions,”  of  title  28,  “Commercial 
Instruments  and  Transactions,”  of  the 
DistJflct  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other 
piy^oses. 


ESTABLISHING  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1664)  to 
provide  for  continuous  improvement  of 
J.he  administrative  procedure  of  Federal 
tencies  by  creating  an  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
otbW  purposes. 

mKcONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed, 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectior 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  pfom 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUNDS  OF  THE  YAWNEE/IRIBE  OF 
OKLA^OM.i' 

The  Clerk  called  theMafil  (H.R.  10672) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg¬ 
ment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Pawnee  Tribarof  Oklahoma. 

There  being  nor  objection\the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  asjrollows: 

Be  it  enactedJoy  the  Senate  afbd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of\the 
United  Screes  to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  o^Dklahoma  that  were  appropriated 
by  theAct  of  May  17,  1963  (Public  Law  88-'' 
25;  'LfStat.  20),  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the 
Ind^n  Claims  Commission  in  docket  10,  and 
tly  interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attor- 
ey  fees  and  expenses,  may  be  advanced  or 
Expended  for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  part 
of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed  per 
capita  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  Federal  or  State  income 
tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


in  80  acres  of  land  described  as  the  east  half 
northeast  quarter  section  16,  township  107 1 
north,  range  48  west,  fifth  principal  meridiar 
acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the  Flajf- 
dreau  Boarding  School  and  no  longer  used/ior 
such  purposes,  together  with  improvenrents 
thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  heldyOy  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Fl/ndreau 
Santee  Sioux  Tribe. 

With  the  following  commit>€e  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  “Sclyfol",  insert  “at 
Flandreau,  South  Dakota,’ 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “Tribe.”  and  in¬ 
sert  “Tribe,  subject  try  all  valid  existing 
rights-of-way.”. 

The  committed  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  waybrdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thjrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  HELD  FOR  THE  FLANDREAU 
SANTEE  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11052) 
to  declare  that  80  acres  of  land  acquired 
for  the  Flandreau  Boarding  School  is 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 


CONVJfY  LAND  ON  THE  WHITE 
EARTH  RESERVATION 

ie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11425) 
’provide  for  the  conveyance  of  10  acres 
if  federally  owned  land  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  to  the  Minnesota  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  a  tract  of  federally  owned  land  located  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota,  de¬ 
scribed  as :  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  section  26,  town¬ 
ship  146  north,  range  39  west,  fifth  princi¬ 
pal  meridian,  Minnesota,  containing  10  acres, 
more  or  less,  which  tract  of  land  was  donated 
to  the  United  States  in  1913  by  the  North¬ 
ern  Minnesota  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  reconveyed  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  donor’s  successor  organization, 
for  as  long  as  the  tract  of  land  is  used  for 
education,  community  service,  or  religious 
^purposes.  Title  to  the  land  shall  revert  au¬ 
tomatically  to  the  United  States,  and  be  held 
in,  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
wh\n  the  land  ceases  to  be  used  for  the  pre¬ 
scribed  purposes.  By  accepting  the  rights 
granted  herein,  the  grantee  agrees  for  itself 
and  its\uccessors  or  assigns  that  a  determi¬ 
nation  b\  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
the  land  lr^s  ceased  to  be  used  for  the  pre¬ 
scribed  purposes  shall  be  conclusive  of  these 
facts.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  in  theSFederal  Register  a  notice  of 
such  determination. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  4,  after  ^organization”  change 
the  comma  to  a  perioaSand  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendn^nt  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b\  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  reacKjthe  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  ^.recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SELL  ENTERPRISE  RANCHERIA  NC 
TO  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11562) 
to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
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H.R.  11066,  which  was  very  badly 
because  it  contained  many  pro- 
i  inconsistent  with  existing  Federal- 
State  programs  and  services.  The  so- 
called  ci^an  bill  removed  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  original 
bill,  but  thexe  are  more  equally  objection¬ 
able  featuressstill  in  the  bill. 

The  public  yiearings  on  the  original 
bills  were  held  ih  an  air  of  cordiality  and 
bipartisan  cooperation.  These  hearings 
were  concluded  and  everything  seemed 
reasonably  peaceful//  The  Republicans 
on  the  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee  were 
told  that  sufficient  executive  sessions 
would  be  held  to  discuss^he  legislation. 
Throughout  the  entire  \  hearings  I 
repeatedly  requested  that  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  tour  the  Appalachian 
region  to  view  for  themselves  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  economic  situation  there. 
Since  my  requests  went  unheeded, \I  am 
going  to  Appalachia  tomorrow  to  try  to 
get  firsthand  experience  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  there. 

At  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning  I  am' 
going  to  hold  hearings  in  the  New 
Federal  Office  Building  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.  Interested  parties  are  being  in¬ 
vited  to  come  in  and  testify  on  the 
Appalachian  bill.  I  shall  report  back  to 
the  Congress  on  what  I  find. 

The  Congress  adjourned  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  on  July  2, 
and  everything  seemed  okay.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  July  17,  before  the  Congress  was  to 
reconvene  on  the  following  Monday  to 
finish  the  business  of  this  session,  the 
hearings  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
These  hearings  had  been  held  from  be¬ 
ing  printed  for  some  3  or  4  weeks,  and 
as  a  result  we  finally  started  the  first 
executive  session  of  the  subcommittee 
without  even  having  copies  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  available  for  reference.  The  pre¬ 
vious  weekend  the  administration  offi¬ 
cials  and  Democratic  leaders  for  the 
legislation  went  running  around  Wash¬ 
ington  supposedly  drafting  the  clean  bill. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  substan¬ 
tiate  a  claim  that  the  major  portions  of 
the  clean  bill  had  already  been  redrafted 
and  the  bill  needed  only  finishing 
touches. 

On  Monday,  July  20,  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  reconvened,  our  colleague,  tl 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davi 
introduced  the  clean  bill,  HR.  1^46. 
The  race  was  on.  Immediately  the/ com¬ 
mittee  leadership  scheduled  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  to  discuss 
the  changes  in  the  bill  on  Tuesday, 
July  21,  with  the  intentions  evidently 
being  to  have  an  executive, session  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Wednesday,  July  22,  to 
favorably  report  the  bill  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee.  No  hearings  /Were  held  on  the 
clean  bill  to  acquaint  members  of  the 
committee  with  the/extent  and  effect  of 
the  changes.  The  full  committee  then 
would  have  mel/to  favorably  report  the 
bill  to  the  Hopse  on  Thursday,  July  23. 
This  was  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  par¬ 
tisanship  rarely  evident  in  our  commit¬ 
tee. 

Actuality  shows  this  bill  was  “rail¬ 
roaded/  through  the  subcommittee. 
Amendments  to  even  clarify  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  were  knocked  down 
alpaost  every  time.  It  became  increas¬ 


ingly  evident  that  the  heat  was  on  to 
have  this  bill  reported.  It  was  only  be¬ 
cause  of  Republican  demands  for  a  full 
reading  of  the  clean  bill,  that  railroading 
was  prevented  in  the  full  committee. 

With  a  bill  as  far  reaching  as  this  one 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  certain  factions  in 
this  Congress  that  a  bill  of  this  nature 
should  be  used  for  political  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  this  election  year  to  the  extent  that 
this  bill  has  been.  Buying  votes  with 
such  unproven  and  poor  prospects  for 
good  results  in  relieving  human  misery 
is  a  tragedy  and  a  travesty.  To  run  a 
Congress  or  an  administration  as  the 
administration  and  factions  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  are  doing  invites  an  indictment  by 
the  American  people  this  fall.  Their 
reckless,  careless,  and  almost  cruel  han¬ 
dling  of  a  bill  of  this  nature  is  uncon¬ 
scionable.  One  thing  is  increasingly  evi¬ 
dent — the  war  on  poverty  has  purposes 
exterior  to  helping  people  in  poverty. 
These  proposals  reek  with  political  vote¬ 
buying  with  the  people’s  money  that  is 
rarely  seen  in  legislative  halls. 

This  Appalachian  bill  was  originally 
pposed  on  the  basis  of  several  important/' 
itentions.  Earlier  this  month  I  rose 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  grave  shortcoming's  of 
this  proposal.  I  pointed  out  th 

First.  The  open  end  spending  authori¬ 
zations. 

Second.  The  duplication  pf  existing 
Federal  programs  and  services. 

Third.  The  discriminatiph  against  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  by  thg  establishment 
of  a  regional  approach. 

Fourth.  The  estimated  costs  that 
range  from  $4  to  $24*pillion  over  the  life 
of  the  program. 

Fifth.  The  absolute  veto  power  of  the 
Federal  representative  and  Federal  con¬ 
trol  on  all  plans  and  projects. 

Sixth.  Tho  back-door  spending  provi¬ 
sions  whiclr  would  allow  upward  of  $550 
million  to-  be  spent  through  such  provi 
sions. 

Sevedth.  The  $920  million  for  a  5/year 
development  highway  program.  \ 
ighth.  The  lack  of  annual  congres¬ 
sional  review  of  the  programs  and. 
projects. 

Ninth.  The  small  spending  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  would  balloon  into 
countless  millions  during  later  years. 

Tenth.  The  accelerated  public  works 
program  to  meet  unemployment  with  ex¬ 
penditures  ranging  over  one-half  billion 
has  been  a  failure. 

Today,  I  rise  to  the  floor  of  this  body 
to  point  out  the  fallacies  in  the  so-called 
clean  bill  on  Appalachian  regional  de¬ 
velopment.  These  points  of  contention 
are  as  follows : 

First.  It  would  provide  preferential 
treatment  for  one  section  of  the  United 
States  and  discriminate  against  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  with  equal  or  greater 
unemployment  and  lack  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Second.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
programs  provided  will  produce  any  sub¬ 
stantial  effect  in  alleviating  so-called 
social,  educational,  and  economic  “dep¬ 
rivation”  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Third.  There  is  no  justification  for  in¬ 
clusion  of  all  of  the  355  counties  that  are 
prosperous,  and  67  do  not  qualify  for 


benefits  under  the  Public  Works  Acceler/ 
ation  Act  as  being  depressed  or  labor 
surplus  areas.  / 

Fourth.  The  selection  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  region  for  special  treatmeiit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  percentage  of/families 
having  annual  incomes  of  less  that  $3,000 
which  the  administration  says  is  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  poverty  And  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  enjoy  the  affluence  of  American 
society,  ignores  many  factors,  such  as 
price  indices  in  the  area,  the  above  na¬ 
tional  average  of  hbmeownership  and 
appliances,  single  car  ownership  per 
family,  home  production  of  food  stuff, 
and  the  fact  that  average  family  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  social  security  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  $3,000  top  limit 
of  poverty/ 

Fifth.  .The  Congress  is  being  asked  by 
the  administration  to  enact  far-reaching 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  1960  statistics 
and  'data  purported  to  show  conditions 
of/economic  deprivation  in  the  face  of 
current  information  including  state¬ 
ments  that  improvements  have  been 
made  and  many  corrective  actions  under¬ 
taken  within  the  past  4  years.  Lengthy 
hearings  were  held,  but  as  I  have  stated, 
the  clean  bill  was  almost  shoved  down 
the  throats  of  any  opposition. 

Sixth.  Existing  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  which  normally  ad¬ 
minister  Federal-aid  programs,  will  be 
bypassed  by  the  creation  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Regional  Commisison  and  local 
development  districts  which  will  develop, 
initiate,  and  administer  programs  under 
this  bill. 


Seventh.  By  providing  that  decisions 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
Federal  member  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  State  members,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  given  absolute  veto  authority 
over  all  State  and  local  proposals,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  approval  authority  that  may 
be  vested  in  the  Federal  agency  adminis¬ 
tering  a  particular  project  or  program. 

Eighth.  The  highway  program  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  is  particularly  discrim¬ 
inatory  against  other  portions  of  the 
country,  for  it  authorizes  an  additional 
highway  program  for  portions  of  only 
nine  States  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  annual  program  for  construction  of 
Federal-aid  highways,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  and  their  urban  extensions  in 
all  of  the  50  States.  The  highways  to 
be  constructed  under  the  bill  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  parts  of  any  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  and  are  not  subject 
to  continuing  Federal  surveillance  for 
preservation  of  the  Federal  investment  in 
such  highway.  \ 

Ninth.  It  is  inconceivable  that  80  per¬ 
cent  grants  should  be,  made  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  pasture  lands  in  Appalachia 
to  increase  beef  production  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  overproduction  of  beef 
in  the  country  and  when  the  Government 
is  paying  farmers  to  take  other  and  more 
productive  land  out  of  production. 

Tenth.  Federal  subsidizing  of ‘timber 
development  organizations  through 
technical  assistance  and  loans  can  un¬ 
dermine  the  existing  timber  industry 
and  place  it  in  an  unfavorable  competi- 
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tive'  position,  to  the  ultimate  detriment 
of  the  Appalachian  region  and  other 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Eleventh.  Private  owners  of  lands  and 
mineral  rights  will  be  unjustly  enriched 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  by  the  restoration  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  mining  areas  with  no  require¬ 
ments  that  such  owners  bear  any  part 
of  the  cost.  \ 

Twelfth.  Direction  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  development  and  utilization  of 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  existing  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
jurisdiction  and  could  allow -for  the  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  public  power. 

Thirteenth.  The  discredited  kpd  inef¬ 
fectual  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
program  would,  in  effect,  be  continued  by 
authorizing  80-percent  Federal  grants 
for  all  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  construction  of  equipme: 
of  facilities  in  the  Appalachian  regiofi 
irrespective  of  whether  the  particular 
area  meets  the  depressed  or  labor  surplus 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act. 

The  Appalachian  bill  undertakes  to 
enlarge  or  initiate  programs  and  services 
which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  or  private  initia¬ 
tive.  As  I  have  stated,  those  sections  of 
the  legislation  which  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  Federal  prerogatives  are,  for  the 
most  part,  wholly  inconsistent  with 
existing  services  or  duplicatory  of  those 
existing  services. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  war  on  poverty  package,  but 
yet  there  is  not  one  section  in  this  bill 
which  would  directly  benefit  someone  in 
abject  poverty.  The  bill  provides  for 
highways,  health  facilities,  vocational 
educational  facilities,  timber  organiza¬ 
tions,  water  resources  surveys,  mine  area 
restorations,  sewage  treatment  works, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  my  contention  that 
someone  who  is  in  hunger  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  food  than  in  facilities  or  pro¬ 
grams  as  provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  serious  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Appalachia,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  unemployment  does  exist 
there;  but  there  are  mining  areas  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Utah  which 
are  suffering  from  equally  high  if  not 
higher  unemployment  resulting  from 
mine  closures.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
counties  in  Appalachia,  as  defined  by  the 
bill,  are  sufficiently  prosperous  to  have 
never  been  eligible  for  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleratipn  Act.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  5  percent  of  the  Appalachian 
counties  which  were'  once  eligible  for 
grants  under  the  above  act  are  no  longer 
eligible.  ./ 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  region 
which  do  not  have  labor  surpluses  is  in¬ 
deed  interesting.  It  provokes  consider¬ 
able  concern  over  the  coverage  of  an  en¬ 
tire  region^ of  this  Nation  by  blanket  au¬ 
thority./  The  percent  of  counties  with 
labor  surpluses  of  those  counties  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  are  very  low  in  some  instances. 
About  40  percent  of  all  counties  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  do  not  have  labor  surpluses. 


The  following  table  illustrates  this  con¬ 
tention: 

Percentage  of  counties  in  the  Appalachian 
area  which  have  labor  surpluses 


State 

Number  of 
counties  in 
region 

Number  of 
counties  in 
region 
with  labor 
surpluses 

Percent  of 
counties 
with  labor 
surpluses  i 

Alabama _ 

32 

14 

46 

Georgia  __ 

35 

13 

38 

Kentucky  _ . . 

49 

28 

56 

Maryland . 

3 

3 

100 

North  Carolina.. 

29 

10 

34 

Ohio _ 

24 

16 

67 

Pennsylvania . 

52 

46 

88 

Tennessee _ 

49 

28 

56 

South  Carolina  _. 

6 

1 

17 

Virginia... _ 

21 

6 

29 

West  Virginia _ 

55 

47 

87 

1  Percent  of  counties  with  labor  surpluses  of  those 
counties  in  the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  H.R. 
11946. 


nomic  development  and  is  in  need  of  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern-/ 
ment  through  massive  new  programs 
duplicatory  ones.  This  report  was  sji 
mitted  to  the  Congress  during  the  sating 
of  1964,  but  the  statistics  cited  are  almost 
entirely  from  1960  and  earlie/  years. 
Later  statistics  were  not  utilized.  The 
statistics  from  1960  and  thosgr  from  1963 
are  very  different.  As  so  many  people 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  this 
region  has  experienced  a  renewal  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  during/the  past  4  years, 
and  the  prospects  foi/the  future  look  en¬ 
couraging.  The  19'63  statistics  reveal 
that  fact — the  1960  ones  do  not.  The 
report  compares'  Appalachia  to  the  na¬ 
tional  average^— which  is  influenced  by 
prosperous  regions — instead  of  compar¬ 
ing  Appalachia  to  other  economically  de¬ 
pressed  areas  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
iron  ore  region,  the  Ozarks  Mountain 
region,  the  Utah  mining  section,  and  so 
forth.  The  statistics  are  largely  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  percentages,  and  do 
not  consider  other  important  items  such 


The  economic  situation  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachia  region  has  been  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy  since  the  closing  hours  of  the 
^  Civil  War,  but  recent  economic  recovery 

this  area  has  been  substantial,  and  as  cost  0f  living,  property  ownership,  sav 
the  day  of  the  so-called  do-gooder  ingSi  credit,  and  so  forth.  Congress  must 
in  regard  to  this  area  is  hopefully  gone  satisfy  itself,  first,  that  the  region  is  in 
forever.  We  must  base  our  outlook  on  desperate  need  of  our  Federal  assistance  ; 
this  region  upon  realities,  and  not  upon  seconcj,  that  it  is  severely  suffering  from 
myths  ■-which  have  crept  back  once  eeonnmic  denression — more  so  than  other 
again  ou\of  the  1880’s  and  1930y.  The 


value  of  £>rivate  building  contracts  for 
industrial  plants  in  West  Virginia  was 
about  4.7  percent  of  the  national  total 
for  such  contracts  during.  1963 — a  sig¬ 
nificant  figure  ^considering  the  State 
has  only  1  percent  .of  the  Nation’s  popu¬ 
lation.  One  of  the  counties  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  region  in  Shuth  Carolina  has 
the  highest  average  per  capita  income 
of  any  county  in  the  State,  and  although 
no  counties  in /the  Appalachian  region 
in  South  Carolina  were  eligible  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  only  ode  was  eligible  for 'assistance 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
All  49  counties  included  as  Appalachia 
in  Tennessee  are  in  fact  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area.  This  is  also  a  significant 
fact  considering  the  economic  improve¬ 
ments  that  the  TVA  has  fostered  in  tfi 
region.  Substantial  portions  of  other 
States  in  Appalachia  also  lie  within  the 
boundaries  established  for  the  TVA.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  testimony  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  by  the  representative  from  Gov. 
John  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  the  counties  of 
southern  Ohio  in  Appalachia  have  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  average  family  income 
than  the  figure  stated  in  the  President’s 
Appalachian  Region  Commission  Report 
for  the  average  in  Appalachia.  These 
vital  facts  go  on  and  on.  It  looks  to  me 
like  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
proponents  of  this  bill  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  country  to  justify  the  Fed- 
real  Government  acting,  in  addition  to 
the  Appalachian  area  and  its  inhabitants, 
on  behalf  of  39  other  States  and  approxi¬ 
mately  173  million  other  people  outside 
of  Appalachia,  expending  large  sums  of 
money  on  this  one  regional  approach  and 
denying  similar  funds  for  other  lag¬ 
ging  sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  PARC  report  sets  forth  selected 
statistics  which  purport  to  show  that  the 
Appalachian  region  is  lagging  in  eco¬ 


economic  depression — more  so  than  other 
depressed  areas;  and  third,  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  with  pri¬ 
vate  actions  also  included  cannot  handle 
the  problems  through  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  financial  resources,  before  it  en¬ 
acts  this  legislation. 

A  proposal  to  eliminate  poverty  is  an 
attractive  objective  from  a  humane  as 
well  as  a  political  objective.  But  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Appalachia  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  this  proposal 
must  be  examined  with  scrutiny  to  as¬ 
sure  that  it  will  actually  be  beneficial  to 
the  people  who  need  the  assistance, 
rather  than  merely  aiding  politicians  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  administration  has  spotlighted  the 
plight  of  some  of  our  allegedly  less  for¬ 
tunate  neighbors  in  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  then  raced  about  madly  in  all 
directions,  even  on  Capitol  Hill,  bally- 
hooing  a  hastily  drawn  and  ill-prepared 
federal  concept  for  eliminating  poverty, 
is  bill  should  not  be  entitled  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964>but  rather  the  Politics  and  Poverty 
MisaciXof  1964. 


RESTRICT  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
BEEF,  VEAL,  LAMB,  AND  MUTTON 
NOW 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  into  the 
House  today  a  resolution,  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  812,  that  the  House  concur  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  1839 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton. 

Many  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  10082,  in  the  House  for  the  same 
purpose.  Many  other  Members  of  the 
House  did  the  same;  however,  the  subject 
has  never  been  brought  up  for  hearing 
at  this  late  date.  The  fastest  and  only 
method  of  legislative  assistance  for  the 
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cattlemen  is  for  the  House  to  pass  my 
resolution.  This  would  limit  meat  im¬ 
ports  in  general  to  the  average  for  the 
5 -year  period  ending  on  December  31, 
1963.  It  would  assign  strict  quotas  to 
beef-producing  nations,  setting  an  im¬ 
port  ceiling  30  percent  below  last  year’s 
nonrestrictive  quota. 

The  cattle  industry  is  today  one  of  the 
most  significant  elements  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  agricultural  economy.  For  example, 
$1  of  every  $5  received  from  sales  of 
agricultural  products  is  derived  from 
calves  and  cattle.  Moreover,  80  percent 
of  the  U.S.  corn  crop  and  70  percent  of 
all  harvested  crops  are  consumed  by 
American  stock ;  and,  of  course,  the  beef 
industry  indirectly  affects  the  entire 
economy,  frotn  the  large  implement  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  small  local  businesses. 

The  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  1839  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton  challenges  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  respond  in  like 
manner  to  the  problems  facing  Amer¬ 
ican  stockmen. 

The  establishment  of  import  quotas 
will  not,  of  course,  completely  solve  the 
price  dilemma  which  faces  cattlemen. 
Yet  imports  add  significantly  to  the  low 
price  problem;  and  the  setting  up  of 
quotas  would  make  a  meaningful  con¬ 
tribution  to  improving  the  outlook  for 
the  U.S.  agricultural  economy.  A  very 
few  years  ago,  the  beef  imports  con¬ 
stituted  only  from  2  percent  to  4  percent 
of  the  total  market.  In  1963  the  figure 
was  over  11  percent.  Such  an  increase 
must  inevitably  affect  the  domestic 
cattle  raisers  to  a  large  degree.  Further¬ 
more,  this  great  rise  in  imports  occurred 
at  a  critical  time  when  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  domestic  production,  thus  ag¬ 
gravating  an  already  adverse  situation. 
American  stockmen  are  certainly  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  and  deal  with  the 
normal  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  beef  market,  but  a  new  element 
has  complicated  their  problems.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  prior  to  1958  the 
U.S.  beef  and  cattle  markets  were,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  protected.  The  modification  of  the 
United  Kingdom-Australian  meat  agree¬ 
ment  in  that  year  released  a  flood  of 
Australian  beef  exports.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  and  increase  of  western  European 
trade  barriers  has  helped  to  concentrate 
this  Australian  increase  on  the  already 
unstable  beef  market  in  the  United 
States.  American  stockmen  have  suf¬ 
fered  because  of  the  actions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  encouraging  its  own 
cattle  industry.  In  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  a  recent  study  shows  that  our 
State  lost  nearly  $4  million  in  1963  alone 
because  of  imports  of  beef  and  veal. 
How  long  can  we  allow  this  situation  to 
exist? 

It  has  been  charged  that  congressional 
legislation  of  quotas  would  impair  the 
position  of  the  executive  division  of  our 
Government  in  its  negotiations  in  Geneva 
for  a  lowering  of  trade  barriers.  Yet  this 
position  is  indeed  open  to  question. 
While  the  United  States  provides  fewer 
restrictions  and  higher  prices  than  the 
other  nations  importing  large  quantities 
of  meat,  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
effectively  prohibit  importation  of  most 


meats.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  that 
a  firm,  resolute  stand  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  strengthen 
the  American  trade  position,  since  it 
would  show  U.S.  desire  to  rectify  unfair 
and  unbalanced  trade  situations.  Amer¬ 
ican  negotiators  in  Geneva  would  be 
able  to  reach  more  equitable  agreements 
if  they  were  able  to  bargain  on  the  basis 
of  a  clear  statement  of  concern  for 
domestic  industries  by  the  elected  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  people. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  establish¬ 
ment  of  beef  import  quotas  would  dam¬ 
age  our  relations  with  our  allies,  partic¬ 
ularly  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This 
charge  also  seems  questionable.  We 
must  remember  that  Germany  recently 
increased  tremendously  their  tariff  on 
frozen  chickens  without  damaging  the 
United  States-German  alliance;  and,  as 
pointed  out  before,  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  restrict  importations  of 
meats.  The  proposed  American  quota 
on  beef  is  certainly  a  modest  measure. 
Between  allies  a  certain  flexibility,  a 
certain  give  and  take  is  part  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  course  of  relations.  This  import  bill 
certainly  falls  in  this  category. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  which  calls  for  passage  of 
this  bill  lies  in  the  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  American  stockmen.  As  the 
statements  of  cattle  producers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  clearly  indicate, 
the  beef  industry  and  related  industries 
are  deeply  concerned  over  what  seems  to 
be  a  lack  of  interest  and  understanding 
by  their  elected  Representatives.  The 
future  of  cattle  prices  is  uncertain  and 
stockmen  know  it.  A  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  indicates  that  domestic 
problems  will  continue  for  some  time. 
Furthermore,  the  current  lull  in  imports 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefin¬ 
itely.  When  the  present  beef  shortage 
on  the  world  market  ceases,  foreign 
meats  may  flood  America  in  greater 


tary  agreements  thus  far  concluded  do 
not  really  meet  this  situtation — by  1966 
Ireland,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will 
be  able  to  ship  more  beef  into  the  United 
States  than  they  did  even  in  1963. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  urging  the 
House  to  support  my  resolution.  House 
Resolution  812.  I  have  written  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  requested  early 
hearings  and  favorable  consideration. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  SAT, ARY 
REFORM  ACT/OF  1964 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  11049)  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employee^,  "in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  for' other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1647) 

The  conamittee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing/  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
110494  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compen¬ 
sation  of  certain  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
hoses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Government  Employees  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1964.’ 

“TITLE  I - FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  SYSTEMS 

“Short  title 

“Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964’. 

"Classification  Act  employees 

“Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Clas¬ 
sification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (76  Stat. 
843;  5  U.S.C.  1113(b)),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 


quantities  than  ever  before.  The  volun¬ 


General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 


“  ‘Grade 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

'GS-1 _ _ _ 

$3,385 

$3,  500 

$3,  615 

$3,730\ 

$3,845 

$3,960 

$4,  075 

$4, 190 

$4, 305 

$4,  420 

GS-2 _ 

3,680 

3,805 

3,930 

4,055 

\  4, 180 

4,305 

4, 430 

4,555 

4,680 

4,  805 

GS-3 _ 

4,005 

4,  140 

4,275 

4,410 

M,  545 

4,680 

4,815 

4,950 

5,085 

5,220 

GS-4 _ 

4,  480 

4,630 

4,  780 

4,930 

5X080 

6,230 

5,  380 

6,530 

5,680 

5,830 

GS-5 _ 

5,000 

5, 165 

5,330 

5,495 

5, 660 

6,  825 

5,990 

6, 155 

6,320 

6,  485 

GS-6 _ _ _ 

5,  505 

5,690 

5,875 

6,  060 

6,  245 

6,430 

6,615 

6,800 

6, 985 

7, 170 

GS-7 _ 

6,050 

6,250 

6,  450 

6,  650 

6,850\ 

7,050 

7,  250 

7,450 

7,  650 

7,850 

GS-8 _ _ 

6,630 

6,850 

7,070 

7,  290 

7,510 

\  7,  730 

7,  950 

8, 170 

8,390 

8,  610 

GS-9 . . . . 

7,220 

7,  465 

7,  710 

7,955 

8,200 

x8,445 

8,690 

8,  935 

9,  180 

9, 425 

GS-10 _ 

7,  900 

8, 170 

8,440 

8,  710 

8,980 

!h?50 

9,520 

9,790 

10,  060 

10,  330 

GS-11 _ _ _ _ 

8,650 

8,  945 

9,240 

9,535 

9,830 

10, 125 

10,  420 

10,  715 

11,  010 

11,  305 

GS-12 _ 

10,  250 

10,  605 

10, 960 

11,315 

11,670 

12,  025 

12, 380 

12,  735 

13,  090 

13,  445 

GS-13 _ _ _ _ 

12,  075 

12,  495 

12, 915 

13,  335 

13,  755 

14, 175  \ 

14,  595 

15,  015 

15,  435 

15, 855 

GS-14 _ 

14, 170 

14,  660 

15, 150 

15,  640 

16, 130 

16,  620 

\17, 110 

17,600 

18,  090 

18,  580 

GS-15. _ _ 

16, 460 

17,  030 

17,  600 

18, 170 

18,  740 

19, 310 

19,880 

20,  450 

21,  020 

21,  590 

GS-16 _ _ _ _ 

18,  935 

19,  590 

20,  245 

20,  900 

21,  555 

22, 210 

22)365 

23,  520 

24, 175 

GS-17  ... 

2i;  445 

22;  195 

22, 945 

23,695 

24,445 

GS-18 _ 

24,  500 

“(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  504  of  the  Federal  Salary  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1962,  the  rates  of  basic  compen¬ 
sation  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  the 
compensation  schedule  set  forth  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  applies  shall  be  ini¬ 
tially  adjusted  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  as  follows: 

“(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiv¬ 
ing  basic  compensation  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  one 


of  the  rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Sched¬ 
ule  of  the  Classification  'Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  corresponding  rate  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date.  \ 

“(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  i!$  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be¬ 
tween  two  rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 

\ 
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compensation  at  the  higher  of  the  two  cor¬ 
responding  rates  in  effect  on  and  after  such 
date. 

“(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiv¬ 
ing  basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade, 
he  shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for 
his  grade  in  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his 
existing  rate  of  basic  compensation  if  such 
existing  rate  is  higher. 

“(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  is  receiving,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  In¬ 
crease  Act  of  1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate 
of  compensation  determined  under  section 
208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954  (68 
Stat.  1111),  plus  subsequent  increases  au¬ 
thorized  by  law,  he  shall  receive  an  aggre¬ 
gate  rate  of  compensation  equal  to  the  sum 
of  his  existing  aggregate  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  plus  the  amount  of  increase 
made  by  this  section  in  the  maximum  rate 
of  his  grade,  until  (i)  he  leaves  his  position, 
or  (li)  he  is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate 
compensation  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  this  Act  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law;  but,  when  such  position  be¬ 
comes  vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation  of  any  subsequent  appointee 
thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law.  Subject  to 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  the  increase  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  held  and  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1954,  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
existing  rate  of  compensation  of  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

"(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  in  a 
position  in  grade  16  or  17  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  his  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1964,  and 
if  he  held  such  position,  or  another  position 
in  the  same  grade,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
shall  be  adjusted,  as  of  such  effective  date, 
to  that  rate  of  basic  compensation  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  if  the  compen¬ 
sation  schedule  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  had  been  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
his  promotion. 

“(6)  If  the  officer  or  employees,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  another  such  grade  at 
a  rate  which  is  above  the  minimum  rate 
thereof,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  to  the  date  on  which  he 
was  so  promoted,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate 
which  he  was  receiving  during  the  period 
from  such  effective  date  to  the  date  of  such 
promotion  and,  from  the  date  of  such  promo¬ 
tion,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step  of 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Sched¬ 
ule  contained  in  this  section  which  corre¬ 
sponds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  such  officer  or 
employee  which  was  in  effect  (without  re¬ 
gard  to  this  Act)  at  the  time  of  such  promo¬ 
tion. 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  (5  TJ.S.C.  1131),  relating  to 
new  appointments,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  801.  All  new  appointments  shall  be 
made  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  grade,  except  that  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
which  provide  for  such  considerations  as  the 
candidate’s  existing  salary,  unusually  high 
or  unique  qualifications,  or  a  special  need  of 
the  Government  for  his  services,  the  head  of 


any  department  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission  in  each  specific  case,  appoint 
individuals  to  positions  in  grade  13  and  above 
of  the  General  Schedule  at  such  rate  or  rates 
above  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate 
grade  as  the  Commission  may  authorize  for 
this  purpose.  The  approval  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  each  specific  case  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  with  respect  to  appointments  made 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress.’. 

“(b)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1105(b)), 
relating  to  the  limitation  on  numbers  of 
positions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Schedule  of  such  Act,  is  amended  by 
inserting  ‘(i)’  immediately  following  the 
words  ‘in  addition  to’,  and  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  words  ‘which  may  be 
placed  in  such  grades’  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘and  (ii)  two  hundred  and  forty 
examiner  positions  under  section  11  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  244; 
5-  U.S.C.  1010)  which  may  be  placed  in  grade 
16  and  nine  such  positions  which  may  be 
placed  in  grade  17’. 

“(c)  Section  604(d)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
944(c)  (3) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(3)  All  rates  shall  be  computed  to  the 
nearest  cent,  counting  one-half  cent  and 
over  as  a  whole  cent.’. 

“ Postal  field  service  employees 
“Sec.  104.  Section  1  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“ '  “revenue  unit”  means  that  amount  of 
revenue  of  a  post  office  from  mail  and  special 
service  transactions  which  is  equal  to  the 
average  sum  of  postal  rates  and  fees  received 
by  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
1,000  pieces  of  originating  mail  and  special 
service  transactions  determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  2331  of  this  title.’. 

“Sec.  105.  Section  702  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘§  702.  Classes  of  post  offices 

“‘(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  Postmaster  General  shall  di¬ 
vide  post  offices  into  four  classes  on  the  basis 
of  the  revenue  units  of  each  office  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall  place 
in  the  first  class  those  post  offices  having 
950  or  more  revenue  units.  He  shall  place 
in  the  second  class  those  post  offices  having 
190  or  more  revenue  units,  but  fewer  than 
950  revenue  units.  He  shall  place  in  the 
third  class  those  post  offices  having  36  or 
more  revenue  units,  but  fewer  than  190  rev¬ 
enue  units.  He  shall  place  in  the  fourth 
class  those  post  offices  having  fewer  than  36 
revenue  units. 

“‘(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  revenue  credited  to  a  post 
office  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  money 
received  at  that  office  for — 

“‘(1)  setting  meters  for  patrons  beyond 
the  area  served  by  the  office  unless  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Department; 

“‘(2)  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards  sold  in  large  or  unusual  quan¬ 
tities  to  be  used  in  mailing  matter  at  other 
offices;  and 

“‘(3)  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards  sold  for  mailing  matter  diverted 
from  other  offices  and  mailing  of  matter  so 
diverted  without  stamps  affixed. 

“‘(c)  Whenever  unusual  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
Postmaster  General  may  advance  such  office 
to  the  appropriate  class  based  on  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  revenue  units  which 
the  office  will  have  during  the  succeeding 
twelve  months.  Any  office  so  advanced  need 
not  be  relegated  to  a  lower  class  before  the 
end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  after  the  ad¬ 
vancement.  At  that  time,  the  office  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  appropriate  class  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.’ 

“Sec.  106.  Section  704  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  ‘of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  class’  appearing  there¬ 
in,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘(other  than 
one  for  which  the  postmaster  furnishes  quar¬ 
ters,  equipment,  and  fixtures  on  an  allow¬ 
ance  basis)  ’. 

“Sec.  107.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  section 
2102  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  for  post  offices  at  which  the  post¬ 
master  does  not  furnish  quarters  on  an 
allowance  basis;’. 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  3501  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection  (c)  following  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

“  ‘(c)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  deter¬ 
mine  and,  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  in  each  calendar  year,  shall 
adjust  the  rankings  of  all  positions  for  which 
the  number  of  annual  revenue  units  of  a 
post  office  or  its  class  is  a  relevant  factor  of 
the  ranking,  using  the  revenue  units  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  class  in  which 
the  office  will  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Postmaster  General 
also  may  adjust  rankings  of  such  positions 
at  other  times  of  the  year  based  upon  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  in  service  conditions.’. 

“(b)  Chapter  45  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  3513 — 
“(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  ‘post 
office  clerk,  (kp-4)’;  and 

“(B)  Add  the  following  new  sentence  to 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  :  ‘This  office  has 
fewer  than  190  revenue  units  annually.’. 
“(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  section  3516 — 
“(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  ‘post¬ 
master.  (kp-18)’; 

“(B)  Delete  ‘third  class’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

“(C)  Delete  ‘annual  receipts  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,700’  in  the  second  sentence  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘ap¬ 
proximately  40  revenue  units  annually’. 

“(3)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3517 — 
“(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  ‘post¬ 
master.  (kp-2o)’; 

“(B)  Delete  ‘third  class’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

“(C)  Delete  ‘annual  receipts  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,700’  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘ap¬ 
proximately  110  revenue  units  annually’. 

“(4)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3518 — 
“(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  ‘post¬ 
master.  (KP-22)  ’; 

“(B)  Delete  ‘third  class’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

“(C)  Delete  ‘annual  receipts  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000’  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘approximately  140  revenue  units  annually’. 
“(5)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3519 — 
“(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  ‘as¬ 
sistant  postmaster.  (KP-24)’;and 

“(B)  Delete  ‘annual  receipts  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $63,000’  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘approximately  1,490  revenue  units  an¬ 
nually’. 

“(6)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  3519 — 
“(A)  Change  of  catchline  to  read  ‘post¬ 
master.  (KP-25)’; 

“(B)  Delete  ‘second  class’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 
“(C)  Delete  ‘annual  receipts  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $16,000’  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘approximately  380  revenue  units  annually’. 
“(7)  Insubsection  (b)  of  section  3520 — 
“(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  ‘post¬ 
master  .  ( KP-2  7 )  ’; 

“(B)  Delete  ‘first  class’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report^  on  pay  bill.  Rep.  Martin 

objected  to  sending  meat-import  bill/to  conference. 


HOUSE  . 


,  1*  PAY.  Bottf  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  Ha  R<>  1101*9,  the  Feo^ral 

pay  bi/1,  This  bill  will  now  be  sent.. to  the  President.  ,  pp»  17316-20,  17437-L2 

2 e  DEFEj^E  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965*  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
or/ this  bill,  H.-R.  10939.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent -to  the  Preside ntc  pp< 
^308-16 ,  17ltU5'~7  ;  V  •  j  '  •  :  ■:  ■  1  - 

3.  MEAT  IMPORTS,  Rep.  Martin,  Neb0,  objected  to  Rep.  Mill's  request  to  send  to 
conference  H0R.  1839,  to  impose  quotas  on  the  importation  of  meat  and  meat 


products,  p.  17316 

Rep.  Short  inserted  an  editorial,  "Meat  Quotas  by  Stealth?",  and  called  it 
'.'a  most  unfair  and  erroneous  commentary  on  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  livestock 
industry  to  obtain  some  relief  from  rapidly  increasing  meat  imports.”  p.  17333 
Rep.  Battin  discussed  ”the  apparent  indifference  of  the  ffohnson  administra¬ 
tion  toward  the  continuing  threat  posed  by  foreign  beef  imports  to  our  econony." 
p.  17360 


li.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT .  Rep.  Talcott  criticized  ARATs  operation  and  nmririagement  and 
insertecha  synopsis  of  six  ARA  projects  in  various  areas,  pp.  17359-60 

Rep.  Widnall  criticized  S.  1163,  the  ARA  bill,  and  urged  thar  Rules  Committee 
to  refuse  \rule  on  this  bill.  p.  17359 


5.  POVERTY,  Rep . Njjleveland  inserted  an  editorial  criticizing /Hie  poverty  bill, 
stating  that  "tHgre  is  too  little  time  to  give  this  bill/xhe  close  study  it 
deserves,”  p.  17$6o~6l  / 

Rep.  Multer  sporae  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  poverty  program,  p.  17362 


6.  ALASKA,  The  JudiciaryVommittee  voted  to  report  (bux  did  not  actually  report) 
with  amendment  S.  h9,  us  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Alaska  Centenni 
Commission,  p.  D636-7  \  ...  / 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states. that  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  S.  2881,  the  Alaska  reliV  bill.  p.  D637Z 


7.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  The  Merchan^)yMarine  am/ Fisheries  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  S^G.363,  increase  the  participation  by  coun¬ 
ties  in  revenues  from  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System;  and  H.  R.  2392,  with 
amendment,  to  authorize  the  SecretaSra/of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish 
in  cooperation  with  the  States.  W,  D( 


SENATE' 


8.  RECREATION.  The  Interior  and^Insular  Affairs\Committee  reported  with  amendment 
Id ’  "the  Pare  Island  NationajS.Seashore  (Sc  Rept.  1300),  and 

o,  20U8,  to  provide  for  establishment  of  the  Bj\  Horn  Canyon  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Area  (S.  Rept.  130>Q.  p.  17373  \ 


9.  IVER  BASIN.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  K*-.  R,  95.2!, to  increase  the  authorization  for  continuing  Interior  Department 
work  in  the  Missoni  River  Basin  (S,  Rept,  1302).  p.  1^373 


10.  LAND-GRANT  COLLpIGES ;  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  praise  d\he  contribution  of 
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tne  land-grant  colleges  and  inserted  an  article,  by  Elmer  E!M 
College  International  Rural  Development."  pp.  17388-90 


s,  "The  Land-Grani 


11.  MEAT  MyiPOfO’S;  LIVESTOCK  PRICES,  Sen.  Lausche  inserted  a  Farm  Bureau  statement 
blaming the  Agriculture  and  State  Departments  for  reduced  livestock  and  meat 
price/,  especially  favoring  restrictions  on  meat  imports,  p.  1739^ 


12.  WI^ERNESS •  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  U  ,  the  wilderness 
louse  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed,  pp.  17U30-2 
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WATERSHEDS;  BUILDINGS.  Sen.  McNamara  inserted  a  list  of  projects  approved^ 
Public  Works  Committee  pursuant  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preve 
tion  Act  and  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  pp.  17Wi2-5 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  but 
I  would  like  to  support  a  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  legislative  standard.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  standard  here  is  altogether  too 
general  and  leaves  everything  up  to  Mr. 
McNsynara.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
looseness,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Sec- 
retary’s 'manifest  attitude  toward  public 
yards. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHOl'h  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  0’NEILL.\Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  this  is  tnb.  death  knell  of  the 
Government-owned 'shipyards.  I  have 
the  Boston  Navy  Shipyard  in  my  district. 
I  have  seen  it  go  dowrv  from  11,000  to 
about  8,000.  Here  is  a  shipyard  that  is 
important.  It  is  closest  iXthe  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  closest  to  Europe.  An 
amendment  of  this  type  is  indeed  bad  for 
the  morale  of  the  entire  yard.\ 

I  hope  the  House  will  vote  no  ita  favor 
of  the  Federal  shipyards.  \ 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  SpeakerVill 
the  gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman^ 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  opposed  the 
so-called  65/35  formula  here  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  because  it  sets  up  an  inflexible 
situation  to  the  detriment  of  our  Navy. 
The  Senate  amendment  which  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  accept  sets  up  an  even 
more  intolerable  situation  than  that 
which  was  provided  under  the  original 
House  version.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  “at  least  35  percentum”  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  repair,  al¬ 
teration  and  conversion  of  naval  vessels 
shall  be  allocated  to  privately  owned 
shipyards.  This  means  that  the  private 
shipyards  are  guaranteed  a  minimum 
allocation  of  35  percent  of  all  repair, 
alteration  and  conversion  jobs,  while  the 
naval  shipyards  are  without  any  guar¬ 
antee.  If  we  adopt  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  we  would  be  making  it  legally  po/ 
sible  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  allo¬ 
cate  100  percent  of  all  repair,  alterajnon 
and  conversion  work  to  private  shipyards. 

It  appears  that  the  private  shipyard 
owners  are  no  longer  satisfied /with  35 
percent  of  the  jobs,  and  it/powerful 
lobby  is  flexing  its  muscles  ioYa  complete 
takeover.  Concededly,  privjne  enterprise 
ought  to  be  given  its  fai/hare  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  and  Yam  not  opposed 
to  private  enterprise/ But  where  our 
Navy  is  concerned,  ouf  primary  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  dii/ted  toward  what  is 
best  for  our  owi/iational  defense  and 
security.  Our  Nawy  should  not  be  saddled 
with  inflexibility  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  Repair,  alteration,  or  conversion 
of  its  vessels  should  be  allowed  wherever 
it  can  be  done  most  efficiently  and  expe¬ 
ditiously/ for  the  Navy  is  undeniably  an 
emergency  arm  of  our  Nation  which  must 
be  kept  in  constant  readiness,  if  it  is  to 
be/pt  at  all. 

/The  incident  only  a  few  days  ago  in 
me  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  which  the  destroyer 


U.S.S.  Maddox  was  the  intended  victim 
of  an  unannounced  sneak  attack  illus¬ 
trates  this  truth  with  dramatic  force. 
The  attack  on  the  Maddox  should  serve 
to  remind  us  that  warfare  invariably 
starts  without  any  warning.  Those  of  us 
who  were  in  Hawaii  when  Pearl  Harbor 
was  bombed  have  not  forgotten  this.  Let 
us  be  reminded  by  the  Maddox  incident 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efficient, 
dedicated  team  of  Federal  workers  at  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  our  Navy 
would  never  have  made  the  amazing  re¬ 
covery  in  the  short  time  that  it  did.  If 
our  Navy  is  to  be  kept  at  all,  it  must  be 
maintained  at  a  level  where  it  can  meet 
any  and  all  emergencies  at  any  time. 
This  it  cannot  do  without  a  dependable, 
ever-ready  crew  of  well  trained,  highly 
experienced  repairmen  at  a  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  shipyard.  Maintenance  of  our 
naval  shipyards,  such  as  the  one  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as 
part  and  parcel  of  our  Navy.  To  detract 
from  this  proposition  is  to  weaken  our 
Navy  and  endanger  our  own  national 
security.  The  Senate  amendment  tends, 
to  do  this  and  should  be  defeated.  / 
(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  w&s 
.given  permission  to  revise  and  ex  ten/his 
Remarks.)  / 

'Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Spea/r,  will 
theSgentleman  yield?  / 

MCMAHON.  I  yield  to  th/entleman 
from  Hew  York.  / 

Mr.  \STERTAG.  Mr/  Speaker,  I 
would  likte  to  make  the  /point  that  the 
language  iHthis  confer/ce  report  differs 
in  no  substantial  way  /rom  the  language 
already  adopted  by  tne  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  tme  olfiginal  House  bill;  is 
that  correct?  Y 

Mr.  MAHON,/ Tiae  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Mr.  Spe/er,  iSask  for  a  vote. 

The  SPE/CER  plvp  tempore.  The 
question  i s/m  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlemaur  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
The  /estion  was  takenJ  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Celler) 
thera/were — ayes  78,  noes  84.  \ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SpeakeK  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers.  N 

/ Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mahon  andNMr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  \ 

The  House  again  divided,  and  th\ 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
95,  noes  101. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  186,  nays  178,  not  voting  67, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  201] 


YEAS— 186 


Abele 

Bolton, 

Burke 

Abernethy 

Frances  P. 

Burleson 

Anderson 

Bolton, 

Burton,  Utah 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oliver  P. 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Andrews, 

Bonner 

CahlU 

N.  Dak. 

Bow 

Casey 

Arends 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

Ashbrook 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

Ayres 

Brock 

Chelf 

Baker 

Bromwell 

Chenoweth 

Becker 

Brooks 

Clancy 

Beermann 

Broomfield 

Cohelan 

Belcher 

Brotzman 

Collier 

Bell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Colmer 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Conte 

Berry 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Corbett 

Betts 

Bruce 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Johansen 

Poff  / 

Denton 

Jonas 

Quie  / 

Derwlnski 

Kastenmeier 

Quillen  / 

Devine 

Keith 

Reid,  Ill./ 

Dole 

Kilgore 

Reifel  / 

Dowdy 

King,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Duncan 

Kirwan 

Riel y 

Dwyer 

Knox 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Edmondson 

Kornegay 

R/gers,  Fla. 

Fallon 

Kunkel 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Kyi 

/Roudebush 

Felghan 

Laird  / 

Roush 

Findley 

Langen  / 

St  Germain 

Flynt 

Latta  / 

St.  Onge 

Fogarty 

Lipscomb/ 

Schadeberg 

Ford 

Long,  Mjr 

Short 

Foreman 

McClOEy 

Sibal 

Fountain 

McCulloch 

Sickles 

Frelinghuysen 

McLoskey 

Sikes 

Fulton,  Pa. 

MacGregor 

Siler 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gary 

.Martin,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gialmo  , 

/  Martin,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Gibbons  / 

Mathias 

Springer 

Glenn  / 

Matthews 

Stafford 

Goodell  / 

May 

Steed 

Goodline/ 

Meader 

Stinson 

GrabowSkl 

Michel 

Stubblefield 

Green/Oreg. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Taft 

Griffln 

Mills 

Talcott 

Griffiths 

Minshall 

Teague,  Calif. 

CbTOSS 

Monagan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gfurney 

Moore 

Thomas 

/Hagen,  Calif. 

Morris 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Hall 

Morton 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Halleck 

Mosher 

Tuck 

Hansen 

Natcher 

Udall 

Harrison 

Nelsen 

Ullman 

Harsha 

O’Konski 

Utt 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Ostertag 

Van  Pelt 

Hechler 

Patman 

Westland 

Hoeven 

Pelly 

White 

Horan 

Perkins 

Whitten 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Williams 

Jarman 

Pillion 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Jensen 

Poage 

NAYS— 178 

Wright 

Abbitt 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Addabbo 

Haley 

O’Neill 

Ashmore 

Halpern 

Osmers 

Aspinall 

Hanna 

Patten 

Auchincloss 

Harding 

Pepper 

Baldwin 

Hardy 

Philbin 

Barrett 

Harris 

Pike 

Barry 

Hawkins 

Pilcher 

Bates 

Hays 

Pirnie 

Blatnik 

Henderson 

Price 

Boland 

Holifield 

Pucinski 

Brown,  Calif. 

Horton 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Burkhalter 

Hosmer 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Huddleston 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jennings 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Carey 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Robison 

Celler 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rodino 

Clark 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Don  H. 

Karth 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kelly 

Roosevelt 

Cleveland 

Keogh 

Rosenthal 

Cooley 

King,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Corman 

Kluczynski 

Roybal 

Curtin 

Leggett 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

vaddario 

Libonati 

St.  George 

Dague 

Lindsay 

Saylor 

DaViels 

Long,  La. 

Schenck 

Daius,  Ga. 

McDade 

Schneebeli 

Dawson 

McDoweU 

Schweiker 

DelaneV 

McFall 

Secrest 

Dent  \ 

Mclntire 

Selden 

Derouniaa. 

McMillan 

Senner 

Donohue  \ 

Macdonald 

Sisk 

Dorn  \ 

Madden 

Slack 

Downing  \ 

Mailliard 

Smith,  Va. 

Dulskl 

'Marsh 

Staggers 

Edwards 

Martin,  Mass. 

Stephens 

Elliott 

Mtytsunaga 

Stratton 

Everett 

Milriken 

Sullivan 

Farbstein 

MiniAh 

Taylor 

Fino 

Montoya. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fisher 

Moorhead 

Tollefson 

Flood 

Morgan  \ 

Trimble 

Fraser 

Morrison  \ 

Tupper 

Gallagher 

Morse  \ 

Tuten 

Gathings 

Moss  \ 

Van  Deerlin 

Gilbert 

Multer 

yVanik 

Gill 

Murphy,  Ill. 

\lnson 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wfcggonner 

Grant 

Murray 

Wasson 

Gray 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Wat  us 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

WeltnW 

Grover 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Whallejs 

Gubser 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Whartorrv 
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itener 
Wtekersham 
Wicmall 
Willid 


Wilson,  Wyman 

Charles  H.  Young 

Winstead  Younger 

Wydler  Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING — 67 


Adair  \ 

Garmatz 

Pool 

Albert  \ 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Powell 

Alger  \ 

Healey 

Purcell 

Ashley  \ 

Hebert 

Rains 

Avery 

VHerlong 

Randall 

Baring 

Hpffman 

Riehlman 

Bass 

Holland 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Battin 

Hufv 

Rumsfeld 

Beckworth 

Ichord 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Jones/Mo. 

Schwengel 

Boggs 

Karstemv 

Scott 

Bolling 

Kee  \ 

Sheppard 

Buckley 

Kilburn  \ 

Shipley 

Curtis 

Landrum  \ 

Shriver 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lankford  \ 

Skubitz 

Diggs 

Lennon 

Sstaebler 

Dingell 

Lesinski 

"Thompson,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Lloyd 

Toll 

Evins 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wallhauser 

Finnegan 

Nedzi 

Weaver 

Forrester 

Nix 

WilsoK  Bob 

Friedel 

Norblad 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Passman 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  follow® 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Lankford  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Karsten  against. 

Mr.  Beckworth  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley 
against. 

Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Alger  for,  with  Mr.  Riehlman  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Wallhauser 
against. 

Mr.  Schwengel  for,  with  Mrs.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Shriver  for,  with  Mr.  Healey  against. 

Mr.  Skubitz  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 

Mr.  Battin  for,  with  Mr.  Finnegan  against. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  COOLEY  changed  his  vote  f/6m 
“yea”  to  “nay.’ 

Mr.  AYRES  changed  his  vot^  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  Enounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w#§  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVER  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent that  Members  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  conference  report  and  the 
motion  just  agreed  to  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  renrfarks  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF 

1930,  FREE  IMPORTATION  OF 

WILD  ANIMALS  AND  WILD  BIRDS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  United  States,  with  a  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


GOVERf 


RE 


l!NT  EMPLOYEES  SAI 
rORM  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker, /call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Jrfxll  (H.R. 
11049)  to  adjust,  the  rates  of^Dasic  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  officers^and  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  Federal  \3overnment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a^k  juianimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statemerWnf  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hpus^  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  fffie  titleYf  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER:  Is  there  injection  to 
the  request  of  >ne  gentleman  ifom  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  wa/no  objection. 

The  ClepK  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statentent, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
1964.^ 

f.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield’' 
30/hinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
lvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  and  pending 
Ehat  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11049,  an  act  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  passed  the  House  on  June  12,  1964, 
and  was  amended  in  the  other  body. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  fully  effects 
the  purposes  of  the  House  bill.  These 
purposes  are  first,  to  comply  partially 
with  the  mandate,  laid  down  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  Public  Law  87-793,  that  postal 
and  other  Federal  career  employees  shall 
be  paid  salaries  comparable  to  salaries 
paid  workers  in  private  enterprise'  for 


comparable  levels  of  responsibility,  skill, 
and  performance,  and  second,  to  partially, 
remedy  the  serious  inadequacies  in 
Federal  executive,  congressional,  ayfd 
judicial  salary  structure.  The  cor 
ence  report  is  unanimous  and 
by  all  conferees  on  the  part  of  tha'House 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate/l  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be ^approved. 

The  conference  substitute  grants  postal 
.and  other  career  employe^  salary  in¬ 
creases  as  provided  in  the>House  bill,  but 
corrects  an  inequity  with  respect  to  the 
salaries  of  employees  in/the  middle  salary 
grades.  It  guarantees  a  minimum  3- 
percent  increase  for^rades  GS-9  through 
GS-12  of  the  Classification  Act,  whereas 
increases  in  these  grades  were  as  low  as 
1.6  percent  in  the  House  bill.  A  similar 
minimum  wi ly  apply  with  respect  to  two 
salary  increases  for  other  categories  of 
employeeiyCovered  by  the  bill. 

The  inference  substitute  also  pro¬ 
vides  Eynew  salary  scale  for  postmasters 
in  fourth-class  post  offices  granting  in- 
(es  for  these  postmasters  which  are 
more  in  line  with  increases  for  other  em- 
royees  than  provided  by  the  House  bill, 
’hese  postmasters  will  receive  increases 
ranging  from  10  percent  in  the  highest 
group  of  offices  to  15  percent  in  the  lower 
levels. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  to 
all  levels  of  postal  field  service  employees 
annual  step  increases  through  the  first 
seven  automatic  salary  steps,  whereas 
under  present  law  only  those  postal  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  lowest  six  salary  levels 
receive  such  annual  increases.  The 
House  bill  would  have  continued  the  ex¬ 
isting  automatic  step  increase  provi¬ 
sions — that  is,  they  would  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  first  six  salary  levels. 

Other  changes  made  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  in  the  House  bill  include, 
first,  a  requirement  for  Civil  Service 
Commission  approval  of  any  proposed 
new  appointment  to  a  Classification  Act 
position  at  higher  than  the  initial  sal¬ 
ary  step;  second,  omission  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  certain  limitations  of  the  Clas¬ 
sification  Act  for  supergrade  positions 
concerned  with  research  and  develop- 
ient  in  the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ices  and  medicine ;  third,  the  fixing  of 
a  Hnaximum  limitation  of  249  hearing 
exanainer  positions  at  grades  16  and  17 
whicrv  are  exempt  from  the  existing  ag- 
gregatX  numerical  limitation  on  all  su- 
pergradesnosition ;  and  fourth,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  increasing  the  allowance  to  former 
Presidents  for  staff  salaries  by  $15,000. 

The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  provisions  ol  the  House  bill  for  ad¬ 
justment  of  salaryyjates  of  House  officers 
and  employees,  ana.  adds  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amenoKaent  providing  sal¬ 
ary  adjustments  for  Senate  officers  and 
employees. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a 
salary  for  the  AssistantXcomptroller 
General  of  the  United  Statekof  $28,500, 
the  same  as  the  salary  for\executive 
salary  level  in  in  the  Senate  amendment 
and  the  conference  substitute^  The 
House  bill  provided  a  salary  of  $39,000 
for  such  executive  level  III  and  foiNthe 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  the  Members  ought  to  hear  this  argu¬ 
ment.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Ir.  LINDSAY  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after \i  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  iteUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  677\  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  reporting  legislation  to  as¬ 
sure  further  ptotection  for  investors  and 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  sound  expansion  of  the  securities 
markets.  In  acting  on  this  legislation, 
we  owe  a  deep  voteVf  thanks  to  Chair¬ 
man  William  L.  Caryyof  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Comrrn^sion.  Through 
his  active  leadership,  a\comprehensive 
and  truly  monumental  snidy,  covering 
every  major  aspect  of  the  unmense  and 
intricate  securities  marketsXhas  been 
completed.  This  study  has  Xot  only 
served  as  an  essential  basis  for\he  bill 
now  before  us.  It  provides  basic  inform¬ 
ation  both  for  continuing  consideration 
by  Congress  and  for  improvements 
undertaken  by  self-regulatory  agencii 
governing  the  markets.  These  improve-'' 
ments,  whether  by  voluntary  or  public 
action,  are  essential  to  safeguard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  millions  of  investors,  many  of 
whom  are  venturing  into  the  market  for 
the  first  time,  particularly  as  they  place 
their  funds  in  the  rapidly  developing  but 
less  well-regulated  over-the-counter 
markets. 

Chairman  Cary’s  initiative  in  under¬ 
taking  the  study  should  be  reassuring  to 
the  public  in  another  important  respect. 
The  study  was  carried  out  by  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  assemblage  of  expert  talent. 
Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  study  is 
due  to  the  confidence  which  his  special 
staff  inspired  among  the  officers  of  the 
exchanges,  the  securities  dealers,  invest¬ 
ment  bankers,  and  others  whose  activ¬ 
ities  were  affected.  The  public  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  high  standards  for  inves¬ 
tor  protection  established  under  the  pio¬ 
neering  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  still  gov¬ 
ern  under  the  greatly  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  1964. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Keogh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6793)  to 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  to  ex¬ 
tend  disclosure  requirements  to  the 
issuers  of  additional  publicly  traded  secu¬ 
rities,  to  provide  for  improved  qualifica¬ 
tion  and  disciplinary  procedures  for  reg¬ 
istered  brokers  and  dealers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


RELIEF  FROM  IMPORTS  OF  BEEF 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito¬ 
rial  appearing  in  this  morning’s  Wash¬ 


ington  Post  entitled  “Meat  Quotas  by 
Stealth,”  is  a  most  unfair  and  erroneous 
commentary  on  the  sincere  efforts  of  the 
livestock  industry  to  obtain  some  relief 
from  rapidly  increasing  meat  imports. 
The  inference  is  made  that  a  “powerful 
beef  lobby”  has  used  devious  methods  in 
securing  consideration  of  legislation. 

May  I  point  out  Mr.  Speaker  that  some 
72  Members  of  the  House  have  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  dealing  with  this  mat¬ 
ter.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  a  devious 
way  to  go  about  securing  consideration 
of  legislation.  It  is  also  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  the  other  body  recently 
passed  by  a  vote  of  72  to  13  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  modest  restrictions  on  beef  im¬ 
ports  at  times  when  domestic  beef  prices 
were  severely  depressed.  This  bill  would 
not  provide  “rigid  import  quotas”  as  the 
editorial  states  but  only  limited  restric¬ 
tions  at  the  past  5 -year  average,  when 
domestic  prices  were  depressed.  There 
seems  to  me  no  logical  reason  why  the 
largest  segment  of  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  should  not  be  deserving  of  this 
modest  protection. 

Those  of  us  who  support  legislation  to! 
provide  the  Nation’s  livestock  industry 
with  modest  relief  from  imports  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  securing  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  legislation  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  We 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  present 
our  case.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  we  would  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  the  Senate-passed  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  hope  the 
House  leadership  will  not  be  a  party  to 
any  attempt  by  opponents  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  bypass  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Meat  Quotas  by  Stealth? 

If  the  strategy  of  the  powerful  beef  lobby 
is  successful,  rigid  import  quotas  for  all  types 
of  meat  products  will  be  established  without 
a  public  hearing  in  the  House  or  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Earlier  in  this  session  the  House  passed 
H.R.  1839,  a  rather  innocuous  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  providing  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  birds  in¬ 
tended  for  purposes  of  exhibition.  But  once 
in  the  Senate,  H.R.  1839  was  transmogrified. 
The  wildlife  import  provisions  were  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  in  their  place  the  Senate  adopted 
severe  limitations  on  the  quantities  of  meat 
and  meat  products  that  can  be  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Now  the  bill,  bearing  its 
original  title,  has  been  returned  to  the  House 
where  its  disposition  has  touched  off  a  lively 
parliamentary  struggle. 

The  disposition  of  H.R.  1839  involves  a 
number  of  fine  parliamentary  points,  but 
there  is  hardly  anything  occult  about  the 
legislative  principles  that  are  at  stake.  The 
Senate  has  chosen  to  write  tariff  legislation 
of  far-reaching  consequences  and  that  legis¬ 
lation  should  not  be  enacted  until  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  deliberate  and  hold  public 
hearings.  A  hardly  disguised  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  the  beef  lobby  to  bypass 
Ways  and  Means  through  a  Rules  Committee 
decision  that  would  send  the  bill  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  This  devious  attempt  to 
legislate  by  stealth  ought  to  be  rebuffed  by 
the  House  leadership.  If  the  Congress  is 
really  determined  to  offend  our  allies  by 
reviving  the  protectionist  spirit  of  the  1930’s, 
it  should  not  flinch  from  a  full  and  open 
discussion  of  the  issues. 
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MEXICO  THREATENS  UNITY  Of 
AMERICAN  STATES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  ask^d  and 
was  given  permission  to  addrass  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  /fevise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Elbrida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bolivia  has  announced  that  it 
will  break  relations  With  Communist 
Cuba  in  the  near  future,  and  thus  co¬ 
incide  with  the  action  just  taken  by  the 
Organization  of  Anferican  States  calling 
for  all  OAS-memner  nations  to  end  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Castro’s  regime. 

Ironically,  Jvtexico  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  reject  the  OAS 
action  by  continuing  diplomatic  ties  with 
Castro. 

The  statement  made  yesterday  by  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Minister  flies  in  the 
teeth  of  formal  steps  taken  together  by 
thf  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is 
(early  a  slap  in  the  faces  of  all  free 
'people  in  North  and  South  America,  and 
will  not  strengthen  the  OAS  itself. 

The  Mexican  position  takes  on  added 
significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bo¬ 
livia,  along  with  Uruguay  and  Chile, 
sympathized  with  Mexico  and  favored  a 
soft  line  on  Cuba.  Yet  Bolivia  an¬ 
nounced  compliance  with  the  OAS 
1  week  after  the  sanctions  were  voted 
on  Cuba.  It  seems  that  Mexico  could 
do  the  same. 

If  the  Government  of  Mexico  does  not 
reverse  its  position  and  abide  by  the  OAS 
action  in  the  near  future  then  Mexican 
membership  in  that  inter-American 
body  must  be  reconsidered.  For  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  effective  it  must  first 
act,  then  move  to  enforce  its  own 
actions. 

If  Mexico  will  not  act  with  the  OAS, 
then  the  OAS  must  act  on  Mexico. 


CANADA  SEEKS  EXPANSION  OF 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
aterial. ) 

Ir.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
deli&erating  a  matter  which  is  as  serious 
as  anV  he  has  had  before  him  in  his 
tenureVi  office.  For  in  his  hands  now 
rests  theSfate  of  thousands  of  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  anarthe  jobs  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
workers.  iKis  my  objective  today  to 
pinpoint  the  rVmdamental  considerations 
involved  in  theNlecision  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  must  makeNand  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  why  the  Secretary  must  act,  and 
must  act  now,  to  prestove  these  Amer¬ 
ican  companies  and  throbs  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  continued  existence  of  these 
companies.  I  know  there  sue  others  in 
this  Chamber  today  who  shaic  my  con¬ 
cern  about  this  matter  and  who  wish  to 
speak.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  Cbe  floor 
when  I  have  completed  my  pi\jcipal 
j"  remarks. 
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Ok  November  1,  1963,  the  Canadian 
Government  embarked  on  a  3-year  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  promoting  the  export  to 
the  United  States  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  of  Canadian  origin. 
Mr.  Speakers,  no  one  can  argue  with  this 
objective,  anddt  is  not  my  purpose  today 
to  do  so.  WeNn  the  United  States  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  the  increased  sale  abroad  of 
U.S.  produced  good^  It  was  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  She  Congress,  when 
it  approved  the  TradeNExpansion  Act  of 
1962,  that  U.S.  exports,  would  be  in¬ 
creased  and  that  U.S.  products  would 
find  expanding  foreign  markets.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  a  person 
against  the  expansion  of  export  sales 
in  the  present  day  makeup  of  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  objectNjo  any 
country  seeking  to  expand  foreign  \nar- 
kets  for  its  products,  provided,  tha\  is, 
that  the  means  employed  to  attain  subh 
expansion  are  not  illegitimate.  •  No  mat\ 
ter  how  desirable,  or  indeed  even  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  be  for  a  country  to  expand 
foreign  markets  for  its  products,  such 
expansion  cannot  be  condoned  if  it  comes 
about  through  the  use  of  trade  practices 
which  are  unfair.  As  in  so  many  other 
fields  of  endeavor  and  personal  and  in¬ 
ternational  relationships,  the  end  of  ex¬ 
port  expansion  is  not  justified  by  the  use 
of  unfair  means. 

So  an  appraisal  of  Canada’s  objective 
of  expanding  auto  parts  sales  to  the 
United  States  must  take  cognizance  not 
only  to  the  ends  of  the  Canadian  pro¬ 
gram — larger  sales  to  the  United  States, 
but  also  of  the  means  which  Canada  is 
employing  to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  Canadian  scheme  to  promote  ex¬ 
ports  of  automotive  vehicles  and  vehicle 
parts  has  at  its  core  a  most  unacceptable 
device — government  export  subsidies. 
The  essence  of  the  scheme,  the  means 
by  which  expansion  of  U.S.  sales  of 
Canadian-made  auto  parts  is  accom¬ 
plished,  is  a  Canadian  Government  sub¬ 
sidy  which  permits  Canadian  producers 
to  sell  at  prices  which  are  substantially 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States,  and  substantially  lower  than  any 
U.S.  auto  parts  producer  can  meet. 

The  Canadian  subsidy  program  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  official  order  which  employs 
many  technical  terms,  and  involves  a 
number  of  seemingly  complicated  ma/ 
chinations.  But  reduced  to  its  lowest 
common  denominator,  it  is  nothing  omer 
than  a  governmental  underwriting  of 
prices  so  that  otherwise  impossihje  sales 
can  be  made.  /  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaninn/fs  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  my remarks  a 
copy  of  .Order-in-Counci/  P.C.  1963- 
1/1544,  the  order  establishing  the 
Canadian  subsidy  program : 

Canada  Priv/Council, 
Government  h/jse  at  Ottawa, 

/  October  22,  1963. 

His  Excellency  ttte  Governor  General  in 
Council,  pursuant /o  section  22  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Administration  Act,  is  pleased  hereby 
to  order  as  foUows,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  mi  ante  of  the  Treasury  Board : 
“T.B.  617086/ 

/  “Finance  Industry 

“The  /oard  recommends  that  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  Council  be  pleased  to  order  as 
follows : 


“order 

“1.  (1)  In  this  order: 

“(a)  ‘Designated  period’  means  any  fol¬ 
lowing  period;  namely,  (i)  November  1, 

1963,  to  October  til,  1964;  (ii)  November  1, 

1964,  to  October  31,  1965;  or  (iii)  November  1, 

1965,  to  October  31,  1966; 

"(b)  ‘Motor  vehicle’  means  vehicles  that,  if 
imported  into  Canada,  would  be  classified 
under  any  of  Tariff  items  410a(iii),  424,  and 
438a; 

“(c)  ‘Motor  vehicle  parts’  means  parts 
that,  if  imported  into  Canada,  would  be 
classified  under  any  of  Tariff  items  410a(iii) , 
424  and  438a  to  438u  inclusive,  and  includes 
the  following  motor  vehicle  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories;  namely,  ball  and  roller  bearings, 
radios,  heaters,  die  castings  of  zinc,  electric 
storage  batteries,  and  parts  of  which  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  is  wood 
or  rubber,  but  does  not  include  tires  or 
tubes. 

“(2)  A  reference  in  this  order  to  the  value 
for  customs  duty  purposes  of  any  goods  shall 
be  construed  as  a  reference  to  the  value  for 
customs  duty  purposes  of  such  of  those  goods 
as  were  subject  to  customs  duties  specified 
in  schedule  A  to  the  customs  tariff. 

V  “2.  All  customs  duties  specified  in  schedule 
Xto  the  customs  tariff  payable  in  respect 
ofVhe  following  goods;  namely,  (a)  motor 
vehicles  imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse 
by  a  naotor  vehicle  manufacturer  in  Canada 
during\ny  designated  period;  and  (b)  motor 
vehicle  parts  for  use  as  original  equipment 
for  motorVehicles,  imported  or  taken  out/f 
warehouse  Op  or  on  behalf  of  such  manufac¬ 
turer  durinN  that  designated  period/  are 
remitted  to  tnk  extent  of  the  duties  so  pay¬ 
able  on  such  part  of  the  value  for /ustoms 
duty  purposes  orv  those  goods  as /does  not 
exceed  the  amoun\ (hereinafter /referred  to 
as  the  ‘excess  value\  by  whiclVqc)  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  content  value\as  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Minister  c/National  Reve¬ 
nue,  of  motor  vehicles  \uu  motor  vehicle 
parts  exported  by  such  nynmfacturer  during 
that  designated  period, yexce^ds  (d)  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  content  valueyas  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the /Minister  >^)f  National 
Revenue,  of  motor/wehicles  anch  motor  ve_ 
hide  parts  exported  by  such  manufacturer 
during  the  period^  November  1,  196l\o  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1962,  smd  where  the  excess^  value 
exceeds  the  v/ue  for  customs  duty  purposes 
of  the  good/  so  imported  or  taken  out  of 
warehouse/uring  that  designated  period,  the 
amount  on  such  excess  may  be  added  to  tnfe 
Canadian  content  value,  as  established  to  the' 
satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  National  Reve- 
nue/of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
pacts  exported  by  such  manufacturer  during 
tye  immediately  preceding  period  of  12 
/nonths  in  determining  the  amount  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties  specified  in  schedule  A  to  the 
customs  tariff  that  may  be  remitted  under 
this  order  or  under  order  in  Council  P.C. 
1962-1/1536  in  respect  of  goods  imported  or 
taken  out  of  warehouse  during  that  preced¬ 
ing  period. 

“3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  order — 

“(a)  A  manufacturer  is  a  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  in  Canada  during  any  relevant 
period  only  if  such  manufacturer  produces 
in  Canada  during  that  period  motor  vehicles 
the  total  number  of  which  so  produced  is  not 
less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  motor  vehicles  sold  by  such  manufac¬ 
turer  during  that  period; 

“(b)  Motor  vehicle  parts  that  are  produced 
in  Canada  by  a  parts  manufacturer  and  ex¬ 
ported  and  that  can  be  identified  as  being 
for  use  in  the  manufacture,  repair  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  motor  vehicles  produced  by  an  af¬ 
filiate  outside  Canada  of  a  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  in  Canada  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  exported  by  such  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer;  and 

“(c)  Motor  vehicle  parts  exported  for  in¬ 
corporation  into  motor  vehicles  to  be  shipped 
to  Canada  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been 


exported  if  the  value  of  such  parts  may  be 
taken  into  account  for  customs  duty  remis¬ 
sion  purposes  under  any  order  other  than/ 
this  order  upon  the  subsequent  importation 
of  such  vehicles.”  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  the  order 
is  replete  with  technical  terms  /nd  a 
myriad  of  definitions,  cross  ref/onces, 
and  the  like.  But  the  plan  w^rks  very 
simply  and  its  true  nature  /s  a  plain 
and  clear  export  subsidy  Arrangement 
comes  through  all  of  the  excess  verbiage. 
Here  is  how  the  plan  operates: 

First.  All  Canadian  ^chicle  producers 
are  subsidiaries  of  U.Sf.  auto  companies. 
Also,  all  Canadian/  vehicle  producers 
must  import  from  the  United  States 
many  parts  needed  for  the  production 
of  vehicles  in  Canada.  These  parts  are 
not  available  in  Canada  or  elsewhere. 

Second.  When  these  needed  parts  are 
imported  imo  Canada,  a  Canadian  duty 
of  either  Xl  y2  or  25  percent  is  levied. 

Third/ Canada  offers  to  refund  this 
duty  if  the  Canadian  vehicle  producer 
who /aid  it  will  see  to  it  that  its  U.S.  affili¬ 
ate/ purchases  Canadian-made  vehicle 
parts.  In  other  words,  the  duty  refunds 
/re  the  subsidies  paid  to  promote  the  sale 
'of  Canadian-made  parts. 

An  example  of  how  this  scheme  works 
also  helps  to  bring  it  into  clear  focus  as  a 
subsidy  device:  Ford  of  Canada  must 
import  automatic  transmissions.  Let  us 
assume  Ford  of  Canada  imports  $100,000 
of  such  transmissions,  though,  of  course, 
real  imports  of  such  articles  are  made 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars.  Upon 
the  importation  of  these  $100,000  worth 
of  transmissions,  Ford  of  Canada  pays 
the  Canadian  Government  $25,000,  which 
represents  the  duty  rate  of  25  percent 
assessed  by  Canada  on  automatic  trans¬ 
missions. 

The  Canadian  Government  then  says 
to  Ford  of  Canada:  “If  you  will  have 
your  parent — Ford,  U.S.A. — buy  $100,000 
worth  of  Canadian-made  automotive 
radiators,  wheels,  brake  drums,  bumpers, 
radios,  heaters,  or  any  other  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  parts  which  they  need  to  make 
cars  and  trucks  in  the  United  States,  we 
\vill  pay  you  back  the  $25,000.  You  and 
jWir  parent  company  can  thus  earn  this 
mNiey  by  your  parent  buying  Canadian 
instead  of  American  parts.” 

It  lk  well  to  note  that  without  this 
$25',000'Vefund,  Ford,  U.S.A.  would  not 
consider  Nauying  its  parts  requirements 
in  Canada^  The  U.S.  parts  industry  is 
much  more\fficient  than  Canada’s  and 
this  efficiencX  is  reflected  in  lower,  or 
at  the  very  leask comparable,  U.S.  prices. 
To  overcome  thisShandicap  which  Cana¬ 
dian  auto  parts  producers  experience  in 
the  U.S.  market,  Canada  subsidizes  the 
transaction  with  the  use  of  import  reve¬ 
nues  collected  on  U.s\products  which 
must  be  imported  into  Canada.  In  other 
words,  the  Canadian  Government  makes 
up  for  the  lack  of  competitiveness  on  the 
part  of  its  industry  by  subsidizing  the 
sales  of  Canadian  products;  th\ Govern¬ 
ment  makes  its  producers  competitive. 

In  the  example  given,  Ford,  tTS.A., 
finds  it  more  profitable  to  buy  the  $tf)0,- 
000  worth  of  needed  parts  in  Canada, 
since  the  price  it  pays  for  these  parts 
will  be  reduced  by  the  $25,000  payment 
received  from  the  Canadian  Government. 
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.field,  the  average  is  $5,770.  And  that  is 
le  average.  In  Towns  County,  Ga.,  a 
$\75,000  Federal  loan  will  create  all  of  9 
jo0a  or  close  to  $20,000  per  job.  In 
Taney  County,  Mo.,  a  $975,000  resort  will 
provide  151  jobs,  or  better  than  $6,600  per 
job.  A\tourist  complex,  scheduled  for 
$717,000  of  Federal  funds,  will  be  support¬ 
ing  98  jobsVi  New  Hampshire,  over  $7,000 
per  job.  Ahd  expansion  of  a  tourist 
facility  in  Nortti  Carolina  at  $74,000  will 
create  seven  joSs,  over  $10,000  per  job. 

Actually  the  average  seems  to  have 
been  lowered  only because  of  a  $2,275,000 
Federal  project  in  Puerto  Rico  to  create 
a  Howard  Johnson’s  naotor  lodge  which 
will  be  the  ultimate  in  luxury ,  more  than 
1  employee  per  room\  allegedly  360 
jobs  in  all.  Why  any  Howard  Johnson 
motor  lodge  needs  any  he\  is  beyond 
me. 

Tourism  has  been  champiorftsd  as  the 
way  out  for  many  depressed  areaN.  There 
was  an  interesting  article  in  tnK.  New 
York  Times  this  Sunday,  indicatin^that 
the  Appalachia  report  had  advocateaSjn 
December  of  last  year  after  the  warnini 
from  Congress,  the  use  of  ARA  for  pro-1 
viding  such  facilities.  The  same  New 
York  Times  carried  another  article  on 
tourism  created  as  a  result  of  the  TVA. 
I  suppose  the  point  was  that  the  same 
could  be  true  for  Appalachia  as  a  whole. 
What  no  one  pointed  out,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  the  tourist  facilities  spring¬ 
ing  up  around  TVA  lakes  and  State  parks 
were  either  State  or  privately  provided. 
There  was  no  4-percent  Federal  money 
involved;  there  was  no  Government- 
sponsored  competition  for  those  who  had 
already  worked  hard  to  provide  economic 
opportunity  for  the  unemployed. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  ARA  head, 
Mr.  Batt,  announced  grandly  that  $24 
million  would  be  spent  in  West  Virginia 
on  improving  recreational  facilities. 
State  parks  and  the  like,  and  that  this 
would  create  thousands  of  new  jobs.  To 
date,  $53,000  has  been  disbursed,  and 
that  in  a  project  associated  with  this  an¬ 
nouncement  but  started  6  months  earlier 
which  would  eventually  involve  22  jobs. 
No  wonder  you  can  find  no  mention  ofj 
the  ARA  effort  in  the  Appalachia  repo 
calling  for,  among  other  things,  a  full 
study  of  the  privately  owned  recreational 
facilities  and  potential  in  this  region. 
No  wonder  the  West  Virginia  newspaper, 
the  Wheeling  News-Register,  formerly  a 
supporter  of  ARA  could  editorialize  on 
November  15,  1963,  that: 

The  ARA  has  turned  out  to/be  a  lot  of  talk 
and  little  action.  It  has  called  signals  and 
changed  them  so  many  times  that  no  intelli¬ 
gent  person  can  be  sure/just  what  the  brass 
hats  really  want  to  do/ If  ever  we  have  seen 
a  Federal  agency  kill  off  local  civic  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  have  witnessed  it  with  the  ARA. 

The  ARA  hag  outlived  its  usefulness, 
if  it  ever  ha/  any.  At  best,  it  is  an 
inept,  congl/ieration  of  programs  which 
could  be  and  have  been  handled  more 
efficient]/  and  economically  by  other 
government  agencies  or  by  private  en¬ 
terprise.  At  worst,  it  is  a  politically 
miiyied  bureaucracy,  more  intent  on 
pr/erving  its  own  jobs  than  in  supply- 
employment  for  those  truly  in  need 
5f  help.  Its  figures  are  open  to  doubt, 
and  so  are  its  claimed  successes.  Its  fail¬ 


ures  are  evident.  The  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  report  on  the  ARA’s  misstate¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  jobs  created  and 
to  be  created  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  program  which  it  also  ad¬ 
ministers — which  is  similar  to  the  ARA’s 
own  public  facilities  program — should  be 
a  warning  to  Congress  not  to  be  fooled 
by  ARA  propaganda.  Overstatements 
of  128  percent  on  on-site  man-months 
actually  worked  and  83  percent  over¬ 
statements  on  man-months  predicted 
led  the  Comptroller  General  to  point 
out: 

The  information  presented  in  the  direc¬ 
tory  of  approved  APW  projects  for  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1963,  was  used  extensively  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  October 
1963  concerning  amending  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  authorize  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $900  million  for  the  APW 
program. 

The  Rules  Committee,  by  refusing  a 
rule  to  this  bill,  can  protect  the  House 
from  the  effects  of  more  ARA  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  can  protect  the  House  fror 
the  possibility  of  duplicating  prograr 
vor  providing  money  for  a  progran/no 
mger  needed.  Finally,  by  refusing  a 
rute,  the  Rules  Committee  can  provide 
a  distinct  service  to  the  taxpaye/oy  pro¬ 
tecting  him  from  another  program  that 
has  proven  to  be  wasteful  an/nefficient. 
I  knowNof  no  justification/or  the  con- 
tinuatiorvVof  the  Area  /development 
Administration. 


(Mr.  KEITHS.  ( at/he  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was/anted  permission  to 
extend  his  rema/s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to ymclude  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  KEITH’S  remaps  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  AppendixSj 


(My.  KEITH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sch/eberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
expend  his  remarks  in  the  RECOR\and  to 
'(elude  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  KEITH’S  remarks  will  ap^ar 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  MOORE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  suggestion  for 
worthwhile  legislation  comes  fror/  my 
constituent,  Walter  W.  Block,  Sr./resi¬ 
dent  of  Quaker  Industries,  Inc.,/  Anti¬ 
och,  Ill.  If  enacted  into  la\/ this  bill 
could  serve  a  most  significant  purpose 
in  our  Nation’s  contest  wi/  the  Com¬ 
munist  world. 

In  drawing  the  Membafs’  attention  to 
this  bill  I  will  not  und/take  to  set  forth 
the  bill’s  provisions,  /owever,  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  tile  5-percent  deduc¬ 
tion  authorized  b/ this  legislation  is  in 
addition  to  dedi/ions  for  other  contri¬ 
butions  and  bi/ness  expenses  to  which 
corporations  /e  entitled  under  existing 
law. 

Mr.  Sp/ker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Ways  ai ya  Means  Committee  will  grant 
an  ear/  hearing,  or  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  (/the  bill  at  this  time  will  focus  the 
atte/ion  of  the  Members  on  this  issue 
so/hat  it  may  be  considered  favorably 
(ring  the  89th  Congress. 


(Mr.  NELSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter) . 

[Mr.  NELSEN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


DEDUCTION  FOR  CORPORATE 
TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this,  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12194  which  I  intro¬ 
duced  yesterday.  This  measure  would 
permit  corporate  taxpayers  an  additional 
5-percent  deduction  from  gross  income 
for  contributions  to  promote  free  enter¬ 
prise  abroad. 


REPORT  ON  PROBLEM  PROJECTS  OF 
ARA 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ARA  has  a  large,  active  public  relations 
staff  but  they  seldom  report  the  true 
facts  concerning  the  operation,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  conduct  of  the  ARA. 

If  the  ARA  is  to  employe  a  promo¬ 
tional  and  publicity  staff,  they  should 
report  both  sides  of  the  issues  and  all 
of  the  facts. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  six  ARA 
projects  in  various  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  information  was  compiled  from 
^RA  Directories  of  Approved  Projects 
th  recent  supplemental  information 
frofc  other  sources  near  the  project.  Al¬ 
though  the  ARA  continues  to  report  that 
all  is^tell  with  all  approved  projects,  a 
casual  investigation  will  quickly  reveal 
that  muto  is  wrong  and  worsening. 
There  are\ther  ARA-approved  projects 
which  are  nfcar  bankruptcy  about  which 
I  shall  report  flater. 

The  above-mWitioned  data  follow: 


Carbon  County:  Blue't'lame  Coal  Co.,  Price, 
Utah.  In  September  196ife  ARA  approved  an 
industrial  loan  of  $81,000  wfcich  has  been  dis¬ 
bursed,  to  expand  mining  operations.  ARA 
claimed  at  the  time  that  thfSt  project  would 
result  in  creating  33  jobs.  HovSever,  the  May 
1964  Directory  of  Approved  Projects  says: 
“Employment  potential  uncertain:^  A  check 
into  the  project  revealed  that  thopfirm  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  not  listed  in  ther'feurrent 
Price  telephone  directory,  although  \  was 
listed  In  the  previous  issue.  The  Carbon 
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County  Industrial  Department  reported  that 
ARA.  has  foreclosed  on  this  firm.  The  officer 
of  record  is  now  employed  elsewhere. 

IDAHO 

Benew&h  County:  Benewah  Lumber  Co-op, 
Inc.,  Plummer,  Idaho.  In  September  1962, 
ARA  approved  a  loan  of  $143,000,  all  of  which 
has  been  disbursed,  for  replacing  a  lumber 
finishing  plantS,  The  ARA  Directory  of  Ap¬ 
proved  Projects  im  August  1963,  showed  this 
loan  would  create  1^5  jobs.  However,  the  May 
31,  1964,  directory  shows:  “Employment  po 
tential  uncertain."  AScheck  on  this,  through 
the  Idaho  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re¬ 
vealed  that  it  was  founH  that  the  mill  had 
been  located  on  marshy  ground.  A  portion 
of  the  operating  capital  was\diverted  to  solve 
the  land  problem  and  the  min  has  reopened 
on  a  limited  basis,  with  a  maximum  of  40 
jobs — not  the  65  claimed  by  ARA,  A  further 
check  disclosed  that  the  firm  is  also  suffer¬ 
ing  from  lack  of  adequate  capital  snaking  it 
impossible  to  carry  any  inventory,  and  nec¬ 
essary  to  cease  operations  in  the  winter. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Socorro  County:  Socorro  Packaging  Co., 
ceived  two  ARA  loans  in  early  1962  totalin' 
$192,000,  all  of  which  has  been  disbursed,  to 
establish  a  new  soft  drink  bottling  plant. 
ARA  directories  originally  claimed  this  loan 
would  create  35  new  jobs.  The  May  31,  1964, 
directory  now  says:  “Employment  potential 
uncertain.”  Information  received  from  the 
Albuquerque  chamber  and  a  banker  in  So¬ 
corro  reveals  that  this  company  did  employ 
about  10  to  12  people  for  a  short  time,  but 
was  never  able  to  produce  a  marketable  prod¬ 
uct.  The  difficulties  appeared  to  be  both 
quantity  (off  weight)  and  quality  (off 
strength) .  The  organizers  have  quit,  and  the 
ARA  loan  has  been  in  default  for  more  than 
a  year.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
chance  of  this  project  ever  being  revived. 

ALABAMA 

Gadsden  area:  Attala  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co., 
Gadsden,  received  ARA  approval  for  a  loan  of 
$453,000  in  December  1962  to  reopen  and 
modernize  the  foundry.  All  of  this  money 
has  been  disbursed.  In  that  year,  ARA 
claimed  this  project  would  result  in  208  jobs. 
However,  the  May  31,  1964,  ARA  Directory 
says  that  the  “Employment  potential  (is) 
uncertain.”  The  truth  is  that  this  firm  is 
now  closed  in  bankruptcy.  The  Gadsden 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  a  part  of  the  effort 
to  revive  the  firm,  had  supported  local  stock 
sales.  The  chamber  is  now  being  sued  for 
$11,000  by  a  local  working  man  who  had  in¬ 
vested  his  life  savings  in  the  venture. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell  area:  Seml-Onics,  Inc.,  Lowell 
Mass.,  in  January  1962  received  approval  iar 
an  ARA  loan  of  $98,000  to  purchase  equip¬ 
ment  and  renovate  a  building.  $85,00(1  has 
been  disbursed.  When  it  approved  the  loan, 
ARA  claimed  it  would  result  in  creating  110 
new  jobs.  However,  the  May  1964/Directory 
states  that  “Employment  potential  (is)  un¬ 
certain.”  A  check  into  this  project  revealed 
that,  while  the  firm  is  still/in  operation, 
only  25  persons  are  employed.  About  April 
it  was  reported  that  the  firm  was  about  to 
close.  It  is  still  in  operation,  working  95  less 
people  than  the  ARA  churned. 

rhode/island 

Providence-PawtuCket  area:  Genoa  Mac¬ 
aroni  Co.,  FrankUn  County  in  June  1962 
under  the  name/of  T.  E.  Barnicle  Macaroni 
Co.,  received  ARA  approval  for  a  loan  of 
$426,000,  all  of  which  is  now  disbursed.  The 
money  went  to  construct  a  new  plant,  in 
which  would  be  housed  35  workers,  according 
to  the  ARA  Directories  of  1963.  In  the  May 
31  ARA  Directory,  ARA  says  the  employment 
potential  is  uncertain  at  this  plant,  and  no 
figure  is  given.  An  investigation  disclosed 
ti)*t  there  are  actually  only  8  or  9  people 
nployed  there,  Since  this  is  a  fully  auto¬ 


mated  operation,  it  would  employ  only  about 
15  persons  working  at  capacity — not  the  35 
claimed  by  ARA.  The  principle  customer  for 
this  firm  is  the  Government  which  buys  for 
the  military  and  penal  institutions.  It  is 
reported  that  the  company  is  in  serious  trou¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  management  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  manufacture  of  macaroni, 
having  problems  with  the  drying  operations. 
Chances  of  success  of  this  operation  appar¬ 
ently  depend  on  getting  additional  capital — 
perhaps  from  ARA. 


BEEP  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  BATTIN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
cattlegrowers  can  only  be  puzzled  and 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Johnson  administration  toward 
the  continuing  threat  posed  by  foreign 
beef  imports  to  our  economy. 

The  recent  Senate  action  approving  a 
'mandatory  cutback  of  foreign  beef  im¬ 
ports  reflects  the  growing  concern  of  the 
legislative  branch  toward  this  threat. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  even  legislative  leaders  and  oth¬ 
ers  ordinarily  close  to  administration 
policy  have  seen  fit  to  take  a  position 
alongside  the  interests  of  domestic  rath¬ 
er  than  foreign  beef  producers. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  seems 
to  be  more  concerned  with  the  feelings 
of  foreign  producing  nations  than  the 
interests  of  American  cattlegrowers. 
Responding  to  the  recent  Senate  vote, 
the  Department  of  State  has  curtly  .in¬ 
formed  the  legislative  branch  that  such 
a  mandatory  cutback  would  be  “the 
wrong  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry.” 

I  might  note  that  in  this  statement 
our  Department  of  States  does  not  spec¬ 
ify  whether  the  remedy  is  wrong  for  our 
own  American  cattle  industry  or  that 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  the  State  Department  referred 
to  the  problems  confronting  American 
cattlegrowers,  but  the  Record  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  clear  as  to  whose  interest 
is  paramount  in  our  diplomatic  scheme 
of  policymaking. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  the 
domestic  beef  industry  has  been  under 
a  growing  economic  assault  from  foreign 
producers.  Beef  and  veal  imports  into 
this  country  have  more  than  tripled  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  5  years.  An  estimated  80 
percent  of  this  import  increase  comes 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  face  of  this  economic  threat, 
the  Johnson  administration,  including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
the  State  Department,  has  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  let  American  industry 
interests  go  by  the  board  in  an  effort  to 
placate  foreign  producers  and  thereby 
ostensibly  serve  purported  larger  foreign 
policy  purposes.  I  submit  that  weaken¬ 
ing  a  domestic  industry — the  price  per 
hundredweight  for  beef  cattle  has  fallen 
over  25  percent  from  1962  to  June  1964 — 
is  no  way  to  further  the  foreign  policy 
interests  or  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  might  point  out  that  the 
truth  of  this  statement  is  all  too  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  look  around  the  world 
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today  to  see  how  far  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  giveaway  trade  and  aid  policies 
have  advanced  our  national  interests  in 
recent  years. 

No,  even  if  the  legislative  branch  were 
not  to  come  up  with  the  correct  remedy 
for  our  American  cattle  industry,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Department  of  State 
can  be  said  to  have  developed  any  other 
policies  or  remedies  to  assist  this  vital 
sector  of  our  domestic  agricultural 
economy.  And,  in  fact,  the  House  and 
Senate  action  in  establishing  mandatory 
cutbacks  on  beef  imports  is  certain  to 
bolster  our  cattle  industry,  and  by  doing 
so — despite  the  anguished  wails  of  State 
Department  theorists — to  bolster  our 
country’s  economic  position  throughout 
the  world. 

Moreover,  I  am  singularly  unimpressed 
with  the  usual  arguments  advanced  by 
the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that 
Congress,  by  looking  after  domestic  in¬ 
terests,  is  jeopardizing  the  U.S.  position 
at  the  international  bargaining  table. 
Other  countries,  notably  Britain  and  the 
Common  Market  group,  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  take  whatever  steps  they  be¬ 
lieve  are  needed  to  protect  their  own  do¬ 
mestic  industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Britain,  faced  with  a  beef  import  prob¬ 
lem  similar  to  our  own,  simply  increased 
its  tariffs  by  50  percent.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  this  administration  be  will¬ 
ing  to  protect  American  cattlemen  as 
other  countries  protect  their  own? 

And  is  it  not  in  fact  hypocritical  for 
the  administration  on  the  one  hand  to 
claim  it  is  conducting  an  antipoverty 
campaign  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
State  and  Agriculture  Departments  are 
operating  what  amounts  to  a  propoverty 
import  program  for  America’s  cattle¬ 
growers? 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  half  measures 
and  the  vacillating  policy  of  this  admin¬ 
istration  in  dealing  with  the  foreign  beef 
import  threat  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  meet  that  threat.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  even  the  administration’s  piost  stal¬ 
wart  leaders  and  followers  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  have  seen  fit  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  register  their  belief  that 
stronger  action  is  needed  to  save  our 
domestic  industry  from  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  foreign  competitors.  I  for 
one  believe  that  the  House  and  Senate 
are  responding  to  a  vital  economic  need 
by  enactment  of  legislation  for  manda¬ 
tory  beef  import  cutbacks — and  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would  at 
long  last  take  heed  of  the  interests  of 
our  own  domestic  economy  rather  than 
the  tired  and  discredited  counsel  of  so- 
called  foreign  economic  policy  experts 
in  the  Department  of  State. 


POVERTY  BILL— A\COMMENTARY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Schadeberg)  was  grar^ed  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  >£xtraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Spea^r,  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson’s  poverty  bill  appears  to 
many  people  to  be  a  hasty  collection  of 
discredited  political  nostrums  thatVre 
unsuited  to  today’s  problems  and 

Some  features  of  the  bill  have  been _ 

before  by  the  Federal  Government  ana 
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tion  bill  to  conference  and  Rep.  Roosevelt  commended  this  action.  House  began  de¬ 
bate  on  poverty  bill.  House  committee  reported  housing  bilPv  Senate  committee 
voted  to  report  land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill.  Senatl  committee  reported 
public  works  appropriation  bill.  Senate  passed  independent  offices  appropriation 
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SENATE 

1.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  196$.  Passed  as  reported  this  bill, 

H,  R./II2960  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  17509-15*  17528-35*  175a4-7* 
17554-77 

CREATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (bit  did 
'not  actually  report)  H.  R.  3846,  to  establish  a  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  p.  D642n 
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Passed  as  reported  S.  20i*8,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bighorn_ 
Canyon  National  Recreation  area.  pp.  17577-8 

Sen.  Metcalf  inserted  a  speech  urging  that  "all  of  us  must  shift  our  out¬ 
door  recreation  emphasis  from  the  national  panorama  to  specific  projects  wj*ich 
rill  improve  our  local  communities.”  pp.  171*90-1 

3*  PUBisK)  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  The  Appropriations  Committee  rej^orted 
withNamendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  11579  (S.  Rept.  1326).  p.  171*82  ' 

1;.  PERSONNEL-  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Co^nittee  ap¬ 
proved  foie  full  committee  consideration  S.  1971*  *  to  amend  the  Federal  Employ¬ 
ees1  Group  \,ife  Insurance  Act  with  regard  to  designation  of  b^eficiary.  p, 
D6U3 


,  criticized  the  rising  number^ 


5*  BUDGET.  Sen.  Williams,  Del 

and  called  ”the  fr^nnedy- Johns on  administration. .cthe  mo 
that  has  ever  occupied  the  White  House.”  p»  171*85 


if  Federal  employees 
extravagant  regime 


6.  NATIONAL  DEBT*  TAXATIOTK.  Passed  as  reported  S.  228l/to  clarify  the  components 

of,  and  to  assist  in  tn&t  management  of,  the  national  debt  and  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture.  pp0  17585-8 

7.  ELECTRIFICATION,,  Sen.  Metcaif  called  for  gre^Cr  Federal  participation  in  the 

interregional  transmission  system  and  inserted  an  article  by  Sen.  Neuberger  in 
a  similar  vein,  "Surrender  in  tire  West.”  17U89-90 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  corrected  version  of  his  speech  delivered  Aug.  U,  196i|, 
on  electric  power  in  the  Pacific  NWthwefet.  pp.  17537-1*1* 

8.  FOREIGN  AID,  Sen.  Long,  Mo,,  called  J^ve  foreign  aid  program  "an  effective  peap- 

on  in  today’s  struggle  between  freedom 'and  communism”  and  outlined  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  various  Mo,  universities  • bo  th^AID  program,  pp.  17506-7 

9.  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS.  Sen.  tfill  insertedNa  speech  by  Sen.  Muskie,  "Inter¬ 

governmental  Relations"  callj/ng  for  the  three\levels  of  government  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  pp.  175.89-91 

10.  WATER.  Sen,  Morse  spoke  afgainst  Westlands  water  distribution  system  contract 

and  inserted  statements/which  "establish  beyond  a  o^ubt  its  illegality  under 

existing  reclamation  2awsr"  pp.  171*93-503 

HOUSE 

11.  POVERTY,  Began  deb^£e  on  H.  R.  11377,  the  poverty  bill.Xpp.  17610-52 

12.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  to  send  to  conference 

H.  Ro  1839,  the  meat-import  restriction  bill  (p.  1?668),  and  Rep.  Roosevelt 
commended  this  action  (pp.  17595-6). 

Rep.  Nelsen  inserted  his  testimory  before  the  Rules  Committee  in  favor  of  a 
resolution  for  House  concurrence  in  the  beef -import  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate  to  H.  R.  1839.  pp.  17656-7 


13.  AUTO]' 


ION.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  Il6ll,  to  establf 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress, 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  17610 


a  Nat- 
bill 


OUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H, 
12175,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  commi 
ty  facilities  (H.  Rept,  1703).  p.  17668 
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2d  Session  f 


Report 
No.  1698 


PROVIDING  FOR  TAKING  H.R.  1839  FROM  THE  SPEAKER’S  TABLE, 
DISAGREEING  TO  SENATE  AMENDMENTS,  AND  REQUESTING 
A  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  SENATE 


August  5,  1964. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

— 

Mr.  Colmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  814] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  814,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  273 

H.  RES.  814 

[Report  No.  1698] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  4, 1964 

Mr.  Mills  submitted  the  following  resolution ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules 

August  5, 1964 

Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 

3  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals 

4  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 

5  United  States,  with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be, 

6  and  the  same  hereby  are  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table, 

7  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be,  and  the  same 

8  are  disagreed  to  and  a  conference  is  requested  with  the 

9  Senate  upon  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 
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stated  that  they  will  not  Insist  upon  the 
discharge  petition  as  indicated  in  the 
^letter  from  National  Commander  Kime: 
Veterans  op  World  War  I 

op  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  4,  1964. 
Hoii.'Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  o\Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  At  the  brief¬ 
ing  last  FridikV,  July  31,  on  proposed  changes 
in  veterans’  pension  laws,  those  present  in 
your  office,  in  addition  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
Meadows,  were  Francis  Stover  and  Jimmie 
Van  Zandt  from\he  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  John  Erlcksoi\and  I  from  Veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

My  information  Is  th^t  the  House  Veterans’ 
Affairs  Subcommittee  onV eteran  Compensa¬ 
tion  and  Pension  have,  this  morning,  re¬ 
ported  the  proposed  bill  to  >he  full  commit¬ 
tee,  which  I  understand  will  naeet  tomorrow. 

As  stated  to  you  on  July  2;Nnf  the  House 
Veterans’  Affairs  Committee  will  come  out 
with  a  good  bill,  you  will  not  heat  anything 
more  from  national  headquarters  about  dis¬ 
charge  petition  No.  4  during  my  administra¬ 
tion.” 

With  the  information  proposed  inVthe 
present  bill,  reported  by  the  subcommittee, 
I  repeat  the  above  statement,  and  in  additic 
in  our  official  publication,  the  Torch,  and 
through  a  bulletin  to  all  national  and  de¬ 
partment  officers,  will  make  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  to  gain  support  of  the  proposed  bill 
after  it  has  been  voted  out  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Kime, 
National  Commander. 

The  bill  has  12  sections  and  is  effec¬ 
tive,  generally,  on  January  1,  1965. 

Section  1  provides  six  new  exclusions 
from  income  in  determining  pension  eli¬ 
gibility  : 

First,  10  percent  of  the  payments  to  an 
individual  under  any  public  or  private 
retirement,  annuity,  or  income  plan. 
Example:  social  security  being  received 
by  the  veteran  in  the  amount  of  $1,800  a 
year — $180  of  this  sum,  or  10  percent, 
would  be  excluded  in  determining  income 
eligibility.  This  would  not  operate, 
however,  in  contributory  pension  plans 
until  an  individual  receiving  pension  on 
October  31,  1964,  had  recouped  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

Second,  amounts  paid  by  the  vetera 
for  the  last  illness  and  burial  of  his  ./de¬ 
ceased  spouse  or  child. 

Third,  profit  from  the  disposition  of 
real  or  personal  property  other  /than  in 
the  course  of  business. 

Fourth,  payments  receivedyds  a  result 
of  jury  duty  or  other  obligatory  civic 
obligations. 

Fifth,  payments  unded  the  war  or¬ 
phans  educational  assistance  program. 

Sixth,  bonus  or  similar  payments  from 
a  State. 

Section  2  removed  the  requirement  that 
a  child  file  a  report  every  year  showing 
annual  income/received  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Section  3/ Under  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  pejfsion  regulations  a  veteran,  in 
order  to  receive  pension  at  age  65,  in  add¬ 
ition  to/meeting  the  income  requirements 
must /be  unemployable,  and  have  a  10- 
percent  disability.  Section  3  would  re¬ 
move  the  requirement  of  a  10 -percent 


disability  as  well  as  unemployability  at¬ 
tributed  thereto. 

Section  4  provides  increases  shown  in 
the  tables  which  follow — existing  law  in 
black  brackets,  new  matter  proposed  in 
the  bill  in  italic. 

Veterans  imthout  dependents 


Widow  with  one  dependent 


[Column  I 

Column  H 

Annual  Income 

More 

Equal  to  or 

than —  but  less  than — 

$600 

$85 

$600 

1.200 

70 

1,200 

1,  800 

40] 

Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

More 

Equal  to  or 

than —  but  less  than — 

$800 

$90 

$800 

1,S00 

70 

1,S00 

1,800 

40 

Veterans  with  dependents 


\[Column  I 

Column 

II 

Column 

III 

Column 

IV 

Annu 

U  income 

One  de- 

'Two  de- 

Three  or 
more  de- 

More  Equal  to  or 
than —  but  less  than— 

pendenV 

pendents 

pendents 

$i,ootk 

Am 

$95 

$100 

$1,000 

2,  000\ 

/  75 

75 

75 

2,000 

3, 000  ^ 

f  45 
\  1 

45 

45] 

Column  / 

ColuTun 

nX 

Column 

III 

Column 

IV 

Annul 

l  income 

One  de- 

Ttqo  de- 

Three  or 
more  de- 

Mom  Equal  to  or 
than/-  but  less  than — 

pendent 

penHqnts 

pendents 

$t,m 

$100 

$105 

\  $110 

'  $1,200 

2,200 

75 

75 

\  75 

2,200 

S,000 

15 

45 

\45 

Widows  without  dependents 


[Column  I 

Column  H 

Annual  income 

More 

Equal  to  or 

than —  but  less  than — 

$600 

$60 

$600 

1,200 

45 

1,200 

1,800 

25] 

Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

More 

Equal  to  or 

than —  but  less  than — 

$ 800 

$65 

$ 800 

1,500 

46 

1,S00 

1,800 

25 

[Column  I 

Column  # 

Annual  Income  - 

More 

Equal  to  or 

than —  but  less  than — 

$1,000 

$1,000  / 

$75 

2,000  / 

60 

2,000 

3,000^ 

40] 

Columjr t 

Column  II 

Annxal  income 

Moref 

Equal  to  or 

thaiur-  but  less  than — 

’/ 

$1,200 

$80 

/ $1,200 

2,200 

60 

/  2,200 

2,000 

40 

^Section  5  increases  the  additional  al¬ 
lowance  for  aid  and  attendance  cases 
from  $70  to  $100. 

Section  6  provides  a  new  rate  of  $35 
additional  to  any  veteran  who  is  per¬ 
manently  housebound. 

Section  7.  Existing  law  excludes  $1,200 
of  the  wife’s  income  and  counts  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  determining  the  veteran’s  eligi¬ 
bility  for  pension  where  the  veteran  is 
married.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
$1,200  or  all  earned  income  whichever  is 
the  greater. 

Section  8  provides  the  same  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  non-service-connected 
aid  and  attendance  pension  cases  as  is 
now  available  for  the  service-connected 
cases  receiving  compensation  under  38 
United  States  Code  314(r).  That  is,  the 
allowance  shall  not  be  discontinued  un¬ 
til  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
admission  for  VA  hospitalization  rather 
than  immediately  as  is  the  case  today. 
This  section  also  makes  similar  provi¬ 
sions  for  aid  and  attendance  compensa¬ 
tion  allowances  under  provisions  other 
than  314(r) . 

Section  9  authorizes  individuals  who 
are  receiving  aid  and  attendance  pension 
allowances  provided  by  38  United  States 
Code  521(d)  to  be  furnished  drugs  or 
medicine  which  are  prescribed  by  a 
vphysician. 

Section  10  makes  a  technical  correc¬ 
tion  to  existing  law  to  make  certain  that 
a  widow  may  not  receive  more  than  an 
award  of  death  pension  on  account  of 
the  service  of  her  husband  in  more  than 
one  war 

SectioAdl  permits  the  same  10  percent 
exclusion  factor  described  in  section  1 
for  the  “old  law”  cases — pensioners 
under  law  inVffect  on  June  30,  1960. 

Section  12.  The  bill  is  generally  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,\1965,  except  that  the 
section  relating  toSrecoupment  shall  not 
apply  to  any  individual  receiving  pen¬ 
sion  on  October  31,  r064,  until  his  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  recouped. 


BEEF  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  the  Rules  Committee 
followed  the  wise  suggestion  of  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  controversial  “beef 
import”  restriction  bill  be  sent  to  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  certainly  important  that 
such  a  forum  have  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  many  of  the  vital  questions  which 
are  raised  by  this  issue. 

For  instance,  there  should  be  a  care¬ 
ful  review  of  what  the  proposal  might  do 
to  our  general  trade  negotiations.  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  has  many  firms 
whose  export  trade  might  be  severely  af¬ 
fected  by  any  unwise  and  precipitous  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  overall  trade  picture  needs 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
should  also  assess  the  possible  retalia¬ 
tion  that  could  come  from  such  countries 
as  Australia  and  Argentina,  again  in  the 
context  of  our  overall  export  trade  and 
balance-of -payments  position. 

In  the  agricultural  area,  what  is  the 
possible  effect  on  such  export  products 
as  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  soybeans? 
Equally  important,  what  would  unrea¬ 
sonable  legislation  do  to  the  consumer 
prices  of  lower  cost  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  cost  of  living  of  low-income 
families? 

I  have  never  been  unsympathetic  to 
the  needs  of  any  special  group,  and  espe¬ 
cially  this  group,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
there  is  a  middle  position  which  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  much  wider  inter¬ 
ests  involved,  including  jobs  in  our  port 
areas,  in  the  shipping  industry,  in  the 
storage  industry,  and  in  the  processing 
industry. 

I  am  confident  that  under  Chairman 
Mills’  direction,  all  factors  will  be  given 
fair  consideration,  and  I  commend  the 
majority  of  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
wise  decision. 


U.S.  determination.  They  have  boasted 
that  the  United  States  is  a  paper  tiger. 
Now  they  know  this  is  no  paper  tiger; 
it  has  teeth  and  claws  and  will  use  them. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  chance  that  ac¬ 
tion  will  spread.  We  have  to  take  the 
risk.  Had  we  failed  to  make  vigorous 
response,  the  message  to  our  friends 
would  have  been  loud  and  clear. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Vietcong  forces  to  provoke 
this  incident  indicates  that  the  day  of  a 
showdown  over  Vietnam  may  not  be  very 
distant.  The  tide  has  been  running 
against  South  Vietnam  for  a  number  of 
months.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
buildup  of  Vietcong  forces  there,  and 
they  are  fighting  with  new  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  The  United  States  is  still 
hopeful  this  situation  can  be  checked 
and  the  Vietcong  actions  reversed  with¬ 
out  spreading  the  conflict  or  without  an 
all-out  commitment  of  U.S.  forces.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  incidents 
of  the  past  few  days,  a  new  look  may  soon 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  Viet- 
vnam  can  be  saved  without  a  sterner  ef- 
31't  on  our  part. 

Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  relax 
ourSyigilance.  Sometimes  we  wonder 
about\the  necessity  of  spending  half  fff 
each  tax  dollar  for  defense.  Someth* es 
there  ark  those  who  decry  the  emphasis 
on  military  over  civilian  activities. 
These  are  rhe  times  and  these/are  the 
conditions  wOich  prove  the  Wisdom  of 
our  course.  Without  a  strong  defense 
we  would  long /ago  have  JSeen  pushed 
aside  by  the  Communist  war  lords.  But 
it  is  equally  necessary  tc/show  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  use  that  miliWy  strength  when 
there  is ’a  justificatiojA. Indecision,  lack 
of  determination,  unwillingness  to  risk 
a  showdown,  negate  a  strong  defense. 
The  enemy  waihs  trouble  no  more  than 
we.  But  in  to/many  instances  we  have 
let  him  facets  down.  I  hope\here  will 
*  be  no  more>6f  this. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  196  I  am  recorded  as  being  absent.  I 
was  present  and  voted  “yea,”  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to/ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIS  PAPER  TIGER  HAS  CLAWS 
AND  TEETH  / 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  w^s  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  .Extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  President  Johnson  in  ordering  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  strike  on  North 
Vietnam  torpedo  boat  bases  will  evoke 
hearty  applause.  Too  long  have  we 
turned  the  other  cheek  when  actions  of 
aggressionbh  our  planes  and  ships  oc¬ 
curred.  Tnis  is  language  which  the 
Communists  can  understand  and  respect 
and  which  the  American  people  have 
ranted. 

action  of  Vietminh  in  attacking 
destroyers  was  an  obvious  test  of 


tRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL/ 

M V.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rolled 
NcyT96  of  Thursday,  July  30,  a  quorum'' 
call,  I  answered  “present.”  I  am  marked 
isent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  be  corrected  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re¬ 
corded  as  not  voting  on  rollcall  No.  200, 
defense  appropriations  conference  re¬ 
port. 

When  this  rollcall  was  taken,  I  was 
at  the  office  of  General  LeMay  in  the 
Pentagon  attending  the  presentation 
ceremony  of  the  1963  Cheney  Award 
posthumously  awarded  to  Maj.  James 
O’Neill,  a  resident  of  my  district  who 
was  killed  in  Vietnam  last  year  in  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  with  the  U.S.  Ail’ 
Force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  show  that  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  “Aye.” 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  giv 2/  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  Housed  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  eijAnd  his 
remarks.)  ^ 

I  Mr.  HALL  addressed  ti  o^House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  he?  (after  in  the 
Appendix.] 


SECURITIES  ACT 


)  ME  NTS  OF 


Mr.  HARRIS/  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  oY  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  th/Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration/of  the  bill  (H.R.  6793)  to 
amend  tne  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amenM,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  extend  dis¬ 
close  requirements  to  the  issuers  of 
actional  publicly  traded  securities,  to 
irovide  for  improved  qualification  and 
/disciplinary  procedures  for  registered 
brokers  and  dealers,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6793), 
with  Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  had  19 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  had  16  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problem  outlined  in  the  mi- 
lority  report  having  to  do  with  the 
irticular  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
irketmakers.”  During  his  discus- 
siorivthe  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbVein]  raised  some  questions  re¬ 
garding,  that  particular  section  and  in 
additionVthereto  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorks.  [Mr.  Farbstein]  had  raised 
another  question  concerning  foreign  se¬ 
curities  as  treated  in  this  bill. 

Since  then  I'bave  had  occasion  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  Surther  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  ltork  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
and  with  the  Chairnran  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  I  have  to¬ 
day  received  a  letter 'addressed  to  me 
regarding  three  specificsssues,  one  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  foreign  corporations 
that  would  be  requested  toVegister  and 
file  reports,  one  having  to  00  with  the 
domestic  companies  refusing  tto  register 
and  file  reports,  and  another  wOich  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  section\l6(d) 
with  reference  to  the  profit-recovery 
provision,  having  to  do,  as  I  said  a  ino- 
ment  ago,  with  “marketmakers.”  This 
letter  explains  and  clarifies  further  thi 
questions  that  were  raised  yesterday.  l' 
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a  policy  of  firmness  that  was  clearly  and 
sitively  spelled  out  so  that  the  Commu- 
ists  would  know  exactly  where  we  stand;  so 
tnat  the  chances  of  war  through  accident  or 
miscalculation  would  be  reduced  or — hope- 
fullyVeliminated. 

Overnight,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
responded  to  our  act.  Votes  of  confidence 
were  unanimous  among  the  nations  of  Latin 
America— ohr  NATO  allies  saluted  and  ap¬ 
plauded  our'Vosition. 

Immediatelyyafter  that  fateful  day  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  however,  \e  again  allowed  our  pride 
to  fault  our  visicuh  We  eased  away  from  our 
firm  position.  Wa.  failed  to  force  through 
our  demand  for  “on\he  spot”  inspections  of 
the  missile  sites.  U \Thant  spoke  soft  and 
conciliatory  words.  P«mle  high  in  our  own 
Government  were  apparently  willing  to 
justify  a  maintenance  of  \he  status  quo. 

They  pointed  with  pride  to  the  truth  that 
Khrushchev  did  remove  thetnammoth  mis¬ 
siles — that  he  did  remove  somd\of  his  troops. 

Do  they  not  realize  that  the  inost  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  about  the  Cuban  affAr  was  not 
that  Khrushchev  removed  the  missiles.  The 
significant  lesson  we  should  learn  and  never 
forget  is  that  he  put  them  there  in  tn®  first 
place. 

He  put  them  there  as  an  offensive  weafion 
aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Wester 
Hemisphere. 

And  the  hour  of  danger  has  not  passed. 
We  know  the  Russians  have  planes  and  tanks 
and  guns  and  men  in  Cuba.  We  know 
the  island  bristles  with  short-range  missiles. 
We  know  that  Cuban  ports  are  visited  by 
Russian  submarines.  We  know  that  the 
island  is  used  as  a  staging  area  for  Com¬ 
munist  agents  trained  to  sabotage,  infil¬ 
trate,  and  create  riots  and  revolution  in 
Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  Haiti, 
Central  America,  and  South  America. 

So  long  as  Khrushchev  controls  Cuba,  the 
Communist  threat  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud 
over  all  the  Americas. 

The  take  over  in  Cuba  forged  one  more 
link  in  the  Communist  chain  of  satellite  na¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  nearly  a  billion 
people  have  been  added  to  the  Communist 
camp  as  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  were 
stretched  to  envelop  additional  countries. 

We  have  seen  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
Poland,  Albania,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and 
Tibet  disappear  from  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

During  these  same  momentous  years,  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
Western  bloc  have  championed  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  all  nations  of  the  world.  And  the\ 
have  given  more  than  lipservice  to  the/e 
aims.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Ae 
Western  bloc  has  given  freedom  and'  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  Philippines,  th/Cam- 
eroons,  Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan/  Israel, 
Malaya,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Sudan, /ogoland. 
Sierra  Leone,  Gabon,  Laos ,/ Malagasy, 
Morocco,  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Senegal,  Upper 
Volta,  Mauritania,  Tangan^Ra,  Western 
Samoa,  and  half  a  dozen  ot/r  nations  with 
strange  sounding  names. 

The  free  world  has  aften  freedom  and 
independence  to  this  Jong  list  of  former 
colonies  and  protectorates— freedom  to  more 
than  30  nations  aiar  more  than  a  billion 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Who,  then,  are Jme  aggressors?  Those  who 
preach  and  pra/ce  freedom?  Or  those  who 
enslave  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men? 

Since  theafnd  of  World  War  H,  the  United 
States  has  imaged  the  most  costly  battle  of 
peace  th^world  has  ever  known.  We  have 
opened  /ur  hearts  and  our  pocketbooks  to 
the  uaaerfed  and  underprivileged  in  a  hun- 
dredymations.  Since  1946  we  have  spent 
than  a  hundred  billion  dollars  in  for- 
aid  and  military  assistance. 

Take  a  map  of  the  world.  Close  your  eyes 
rand  place  a  pin  in  any  inhabited  area. 


Wherever  you  touch  you  will  find  some 
people  who  have  benefited  as  a  result  of  the 
generous  heart  of  the  American  people. 

The  Communists,  too,  were  active  during 
these  tortured  postwar  years.  They  bat¬ 
tled — but  not  for  peace.  They  didn't  use 
dollars  for  their  offensive.  They  used 
intrigue.  They  used  deceit.  They  broke 
contracts.  They  broke  agreements.  They 
broke  the  will  of  the  people  to  resist.  And — ■ 
when  needs  be — they  used  terror,  violence, 
revolution,  and  war. 

In  all  these  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  has  not  been  a  single  hour 
when  bitter,  brutal  fighting  was  not  going 
on  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  was 
civil  war  in  China.  There  was  factional 
fights  in  Greece.  There  was  the  onslaught 
in  Egypt.  There  were  scrimmages  in  Iraq. 
There  was  Korea.  And  Vietnam,  Hungary, 
Lebanon.  There  was  Tibet,  Laos,  and  the 
Congo.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Even  as  I  speak,  the  powder  keg  of  the  Far 
East  threatens  to  erupt  into  a  major  conflict 
as  Communist  guerrillas  strike  and  run  in 
the  steaming  jungles  of  Vietnam.  Lose  this 
critical  area — as  well  we  may — and  there  is 
danger  that  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
will  be  gobbled  up  by  the  mad  men  of  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Peiping. 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
do  not  make  any  major  distinction 
^tween  Chinese  communism  and  Soviet  ca 
aunism.  While  there  has  been  a  rift/or  a 
spht  between  Mao  and  Khrushchev,  neither 
hasVby  word  or  act,  deviated  one  iota  from 
the  basic  aims  of  the  Communist  /nanifesto 
to  domuiate  the  world. 

They  ^differ  on  policies.  Tlyfy  argue  on 
procedure^  But  they  agree  ttri  their  ulti¬ 
mate  goal.Xwe  must,  therefore,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  continue  to  consider  rommunism  as  a 
monolithic  iaVology  tha/is  determined  to 
crush  and  destroy  the  United  States  and  all 
nations  that  now  offeserve  freedom  of 
thought  and  freeaony  of  opportunity. 

There  are,  of  ccause,  those  who  say  we 
overestimate  the  ranger  of  the  Communists. 
There  are  thos/ who  \say  we  can  coexist 
with  the  godless  ideology  of  the  Kremlin. 
There  are  those  who  say  \iiat  war  has  now 
reached  sum  horrible  proportions  that  we 
must  learn/to  live  with  the  Opmmunists  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  price. 

I  knc/  not  where  you  stand— Vut,  for  my¬ 
self,  l/ieel  that  this  sapping  of 'our  moral 
strength — this  justifying  of  false  values — is 
th/reatest  danger  of  all.  If  we  loseVur  will 
tar  resist,  if  we  permit  wide-scale  Nmoral 
(ustintegration,  if  we  fall  into  the  poisonous 
'trap  of  looking  for  peace  at  any  price,  then 
there  is  grave  danger  that  Khrushchev  wVi 
make  good  his  boast  that  he  will  bury  usS 
His  promise  that  our  grandchildren  will  live 
under  communism  can  become  a  horrible 
truth. 

We  failed  to  read  and  heed  Hitler’s  “Mein 
Kampf.”  And  we  paid  a  terrible  price  for 
neglecting  to  study  and  analyze  this  blue¬ 
print  for  destiny  through  destruction.  Let 
us  not  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

The  Communists  have  their  manifesto  for 
world  domination.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Lenin.  It  was  supported  by  Stalin.  It  has 
been  championed  by  Molotov,  Malenkov, 
Beria,  Khrushchev,  and  Mao. 

It  is  a  conception  of  world  domination 
through  destruction  and  deception.  It  has 
been  followed  faithfully  by  the  Kremlin 
hierarchy  these  many  years.  They  are  still 
practicing  it.  They  will  continue  to  prac¬ 
tice  it  in  the  future.  They  will  plead  for 
disarmament.  They  will  plead  for  nuclear 
controls.  But  always  on  their  terms. 

They  will  preach  peace — but  prepare  for 
war.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
remain  strong  and  vigilant  as  we  seek  the 
road  to  lasting  peace. 

Fortunately,  our  Government  leaders  and 
our  military  commanders  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  the  tragic  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor. 


They  are  on  guard  against  sneak  atta^ 
They  have  resisted  the  pressures  of  p^ace 
groups  and  have  given  this  Nation  the/inost 
powerful  arsenal  the  world  has  ever  luiown. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  all  cmr  citi¬ 
zens  that  in  this  tinderbox  period  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
war  is  the  enemy’s  knowledge  /at  we  have 
the  capacity  to  retaliate  ag/nst  the  first 
attack. 

The  Russians  do  know  at  the  devastating 
strength  and  firepower  / that  the  United 
States  can  direct  against  the  Soviet  home¬ 
land  in  the  event  /  surprise  attack.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  spectacular  capabili¬ 
ties  of  our  missile /orces,  our  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and,  ip  particular,  our  Navy  and 
Polaris  fleet. 

The  planes  al6ft  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  and  the  united  of  the  fleet  that  are 
at  sea  cannot  be  wiped  out  on  a  first  strike 
surprise  hythe  enemy.  Thus,  our  retaliatory 
capabilities  are  inherent  in  our  present  mili¬ 
tary  posture. 

So  long  as  we  maintain  this  absolute  power 
to  retaliate,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
thg  Soviets  will  never  launch  a  major  attack. 

lese  ships  of  ours,  this  underwater  Navy 
if  ours,  and  the  planes  of  the  Air  Force,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mighty  missiles  that  stand 
at  the  ready,  are  the  free  world’s  major 
source  of  material  and  military  strength 
today. 

But  we  need  more  than  military  strengh. 
We  need  moral  strength.  We  need  will¬ 
power.  We  need  conviction  and  determina¬ 
tion  and  dedication.  These  are  individual 
strengths  that  cannot  be  generated  by  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  nor  by  political  leaders. 

This  kind  of  power  and  strength  must 
come  from  the  brains  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Must  come  from  you  and  me. 

This  is  both  the  test  and  the  power  of  our 
system.  Our  national  strength  comes  not 
from  our  political  leaders,  but  from  the 
hundred  and  eighty  million  citizens  who 
have  never  failed  our  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  in  an  hour  of  crisis. 

To  preserve  this  strength  at  the  individual 
level,  we  must  strive  to  improve  our  com¬ 
munications  at  the  individual  level.  We 
must  each  reaffirm  our  faith  in  our  way  of 
life. 

We  must  take  a  new  and  honest  and  ob¬ 
jective  look  at  the  rich  and  glorious  heritage 
that  is  ours. 

Long  before  that  imposing  glass  edifice  to 
man’s  hopes  and  dreams  was  erected  at  42d 
Street  and  the  East  River  in  New  York  City, 
we  were — in  truth — a  united  nation.  We 
were  a  nation  born  of  oppressed  peoples.  We 
were  bom  in  revolt  against  tyranny  and 
slavery. 

We  are  a  nation  enriched  by  the  strength 
id  culture  of  a  hundred  peoples.  In  our 
national  blood-streams  are  strains  of  every 
lancK.  We  are  Greek  and  Pole  and  Russian. 
We  are  German,  Dane,  and  Dutch.  We  are 
FrencnSand  Turk  and  Czech.  We  are  Indian, 
Chinese, ''Japanese,  and  Serb.  We  are  Mon¬ 
gol,  English,  Irish,  and  Finn.  We  are  black 
and  whiteXand  red  and  yellow.  We  are 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew.  We  are  Mos¬ 
lem  and  Buddhist  and  Shinto.  We  worship 
at  all  shrines  and  have  heart  strings  that 
reach  across  all  oceans. 

We  have  a  culture  enriched  by  centuries 
of  struggle  as  our  fathers  and  their  fathers 
before  them  cast  off  their  yokes  and  fought 
for  freedom  and  opportunity. 

We  have  the  heritage N)f  Bunker  Hill,  of 
Lexington  and  Concord.  Oqr  Fathers  fought 
and  died  for  principles  of  prule  and  decency 
and  honor  at  Gettysburg,  Chancellors ville, 
and  Bull  Run.  Yes,  and  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
the  Marne,  Okinawa,  NormandyNhe  Chosen 
Reservoir,  and  Vietnam.  \ 

We  came  from  a  hundred  lands\and  we 
built  a  new  nation.  Our  sons  have  returned 
to  those  lands  and  fought  and  died  ii^  de¬ 
fense  of  principles  we  hold  dear. 
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Infortunately,  however,  In  the  recent  past, 
pridk  in  country  has  fallen  on  hard  times. 
We  hAve  tended  to  downgrade  and  discount 
our  glorious  past.  We  have  minimized  the 
role  weNjave  played  in  raising  the  hearts 
and  hopes\pf  all  enslaved  peoples.  We  have 
clouded  the^ccomplishments  of  our  Nation’s 
heroes.  As  skresult  of  the  actions  and  re¬ 
marks  of  a  fewv  patriotism — honorable,  hon¬ 
est  patriotism— 4as  become  suspect.  Patri¬ 
otism  has  become^a  nasty  word. 

Well,  not  in  m\  lexicon.  For  myself,  I 
blush  not  when  I  deblare  for  the  record  that 
I  have  great  pride  ilk  my  Nation.  I  have 
great  pride  in  our  history.  I  have  great 
pride  in  our  heroes.  X  iH^ive  great  pride  in 
our  flag. 

Just  as  I  hesitate  not  a  bnoment  to  pro¬ 
claim  my  love  for  my  family  and  my  love  for 
my  church,  I  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  pro¬ 
fess  my  love  for  my  country. 

I  have  no  desire  to  lock  these  ''teelings  in 
my  heart.  If  this  pride  and  thi\  posture 
causes  me  to  be  labeled  a  flag-wavnag  pro¬ 
vincial,  X  will  consider  the  charge  a§  the 
highest  personal  compliment. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  misunderstandin^of 
what  I  say.  I  do  not  endorse  any  organizi 
tion.  I  do  not  endorse  any  special  group  o: 
any  special  Interests.  I  do  endorse  the  plain, 
old-fashioned  Fourth-of-July  kind  of  spine- 
tingling  personal  patriotism  that  was  such  a 
rich  part  of  our  national  culture  for  more 
than  165  years. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  no 
ideology  to  match  the  promise  and  the  hope 
of  the  Communists. 

I  say,  let  them  read  again  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  Let  them  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  study  the  story  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  These  are 
the  instruments  of  our  national  strength — 
and  of  our  individual  strength.  These  are 
the  flags  that  kindled  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
oppressed  peoples  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Let  us  again  communicate  these  truths  to 
our  own  people,  and  to  our  neighbors.  If 
we  do  this,  we’ll  have  less  of  a  problem  mak¬ 
ing  our  citizens  understand  our  tax  programs 
and  our  space  programs  and  our  military 
programs.  We’ll  have  less  of  a  task  in  bring¬ 
ing  true  understanding  to  our  people  If  we 
spell  out  in  moral  and  spiritual  terms  what 
they’re  fighting  for,  and  what  they’re  paying 
for,  and  what  their  sons  may  be  dying  for. 

And  it  must  be  our  charge  to  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  when  they  sit  down  at  the 
conference  table  to  seek  the  road  to  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace,  that  they  speak  firmly 
and  with  conviction  in  these  aims,  these 
ideas,  these  ideals.  They  must  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  inner  strength;  they  must  be 
fortified  by  the  faith  and  power  and  courage 
of  our  people. 

They  must  do  what  is  right  whether  At 
pleases  the  uncommitted  nations  or  /lot. 
They  must  speak  softly  but  carry  tlye  big 
stick. 

If  we  do  this,  we  may  not  win  any/nterna 
tional  popularity  contests,  but  our  national 
pride  and  our  national  prestige/  can  reach 
new  heigths. 

And  we  can  sleep  at  night''  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  knowledge  that  our  children,  and 
our  children’s  children,  will  live  in  peace  and 
freedom — under  God. 

I  thank  you. 
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American  cannery  operators  who  pay  a 
minimum  of  $3  an  hour  compete  with 
foreign  labor  which  receives  only  33 
cents  an  hour. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  July 
24  issue  of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
tells  a  story  of  the  short-sighted  folly  of 
Alaska’s  Governor  in  inviting  foreign  fish 
buyers  to  intervene  in  a  dispute  between 
American  fish  packers  and  fishermen 
over  the  price  of  fish. 

Governor  Egan’s  Error 
How  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  of  Alaska  runs 
the  49th  State  is  generally  the  business  of 
Alaskans. 

But  when  Governor  Egan  butts  independ¬ 
ently  into  the  international  field,  and  ex¬ 
plains  himself  later  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Last  week  Governor  Egan  invited  Japanese 
freezer  ships  into  Prince  William  Sound  to 
buy  pink  salmon.  The  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  Governor’s  grandiose  over-all 
excuse  was  that  he  was  “protecting  the  eco 
nomic  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
citizen.1 

This  in  a  three-page  telegram  to  Secretary 
if  State  Rusk.  The  Governor  also  charges 
terference  in  Alaska’s  internal  affairs. 
Sdrietary  Rusk  might  well  reply  that  the 
Governor  is  interfering  in  national  and  inter; 
national  diplomacy. 

We  rake  due  note  of  Governor  Egan’s  more 
valid  detenses.  He  says  that  he  was /Con¬ 
cerned  when  packers  and  fishermen  fared  to 
come  to  tenns  on  the  price  of  fish,  ana  feared 
that  the  pin\  salmon  run  would  “jret  in  the 
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JAPANESE  NATIONALS  USED  TO 
BREAK  BARGAINING  IN  FISH  IN¬ 
DUSTRY 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  tar address  the  House  for  1  min' 
ute  any  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks. 

PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  have  their  fish  processing  boats  op¬ 
erating  in  Alaska  waters.  How  can 


streams”  whic 
ence.  He  point 


is  a  correct  biological  refer - 
ed  out  that  his/ action  does 
not  interfere  with  collective  bargaining,  be¬ 
cause  legally  the  fishermen  o/Prince  William 
Sound  are  not  members  of  smch  a  bargaining 
pact  but  are  independenyeontractors.  That 
is  fact.  He  claims  that\pt  to  salvage  the  run 
would  jeopardize  the  Jidri tion  of  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  with  regard  to 
our  international  fishing  treaty.  That  is  a 
matter  for  expert*  to  decide\and  is  far  too 
complex  for  th<yklnd  of  judgment  Governor 
Egan  has  displlfyed  in  this  instance. 

Much  as  wp  sympathize  with  G^e  position 
of  the  fishermen  of  Prince  William  Sound, 
and  however  carefully  we  note  Governor 
Egan’s  dnense  of  his  action,  we  find  noaflau- 
sible  excuse  for  his  invitation  to  Japlmese 
packets.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  thatNhis 
“sotation”  found  no  widespread  support 
<ong  Alaskans  themselves. 
rIt  was  an  arrogant  move  certain  to  give 
/’rise  to  more  problems  than  it  solved,  and  in 
making  it  Governor  Egan  has  embarrassed 
the  Nation  as  well  as  his  constituency. 

As  a  final  resort  he  has  blamed  his  prob¬ 
lem  and  confusion  on  “vested  interests  in 
Seattle”  because  two  of  the  major  Prince 
’William  Sound  packers  have  headquarters 
here.  This  is  demagoguery  added  to  grave 
error. 

Let  us  hope  somebody  straightens  him  out 
before  he  causes  further  damage. 


BEEF  IMPORT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  NELSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  appeared  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  in  support  of  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  812  which  asks  House  concurrence 
in  the  beef  import  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Senate  to  H.R.  1839. 

I  include  the  statement,  which  I  pre¬ 
pared  for  presentation  to  the  Rules  Com¬ 


mittee,  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 

Before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  in 

Support  of  Congressional  Action  To 

Place  Limitations  on  Imports  of  Beef, 

August  5,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  812.  The  situation  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  livestock  industry  for 
the  past  year  and  according  to  all  indica¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  vex  this  important 
segment  of  our  agricultural  economy  dictates 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  concur 
in  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  to  estab¬ 
lish  reasonable  import  restrictions  on  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton. 

This  question  of  placing  import  restric¬ 
tions  on  meat  imports  has  had  a  long  and 
stormy  legislative  history  in  this  the  88th 
Congress.  Following  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  with  the  major  exporting 
countries  earlier  this  year  many  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress,  realizing  that  these  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  were  not  adequate,  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  calling  for  quota  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mut¬ 
ton  based  on  a  high  5 -year  average.  Here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  these  pro¬ 
posals  are  still  pending  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Meanwhile  over  in  the  Senate  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Senator  Hruska,  of  Nebraska,  to 
amend  the  wheat-cotton  bill  by  attaching 
a  provision  to  establish  limitations  on  the 
imports  of  beef  and  beef  products.  This 
Hruska  amendment  was  voted  down  with 
the  assertion  that  hearings  would  be  held 
on  beef  import  proposals  in  due  course  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  These  hear¬ 
ings  were  in  fact  held  and  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  amended  H.R.  1839  by  adding  the  beef 
import  provisions  which  now  are  contained 
in  the  bill  which  is  lying  on  the  Speaker’s 
desk.  I  might  point  out  that  Senator  Mans¬ 
field  in  a  statement  presented  to  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  in  May  predicted  this 
legislative  course  when  he  stated  that,  “It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  report  out  favorable  legislation  and 
then,  if  my  reasoning  is  right,  it  will  go  not 
to  the  House,  but  to  a  conference  commit¬ 
tee  for  consideration  and  then  if  agreement 
is  reached,  go  to  both  Houses  for  final 
consideration.” 

In  past  months  I  have  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  rumors  stating  that  a  polit¬ 
ical  game  was,  in  fact,  being  played  with  th’s 
beef  import  question.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
details  of  these  rumors  at  this  point,  but  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  would  not  want  the  House  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
this  legislative  proposal.  We  do  not  want  it 
said  of  us  that  the  Senate-passed  beef  quota 
legislation  was  allowed  to  die  over  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  the 
leadership  here  in  the  House  saw  fit  to  take 
no  action  in  behalf  of  the  livestock  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Now  it  will  be  said  that  the  question  of 
establishing  beef  import  quotas  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  that  H.R.  1839  should,  in  the 
orderly  course  of  business,  be  referred  to 
committee  for  consideration.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  however,  that  time  is  short. 
We  are  nearing  the  end  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress  and  during  the  course  of  the 
past  months,  Members  of  the  House  have  had 
adequate  opportunity  to  study  the  great 
wealth  of  material  which  has  been  presented 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  over  in  the  Senate.  The  hearings  and 
report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have 
been  available  and  I  might  point  out  that  a 
voluminous  report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  on  this  same  subject  was  submitted 
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to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  June 
30.  Little  that  is  not  already  known  would 
be  developed  in  further  hearings  on  this 
question  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  at  this  point. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  although  any  type  of  statu¬ 
tory  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  beef  is 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  administration, 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  such  a  pro¬ 
posal — and  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  1839  is  a 
reasonable  proposal — was  adopted  with  lead¬ 
ership  support  over  in  the  Senate  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  margin  of  72  yeas  and  15  nays." 
Actually,  6  of  these  15  nay  votes  were  cast  by 
Republicans  and  only  9  of  the  3-to-l  Demo¬ 
crat  margin  in  the  Senate  voted  in  support 
of  the  administration’s  position.  I  might 
also  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  only  2  Senators 
of  the  17-member  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  to  support  the  admini¬ 
stration’s  position. 

If  it  is  the  administration’s  contention 
that  the  adoption  of  such  import  restric¬ 
tions  would  wreck  havoc  with  our  pending 
foreign  trade  negotiations,  then  it  would 
seem  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  party  members  in  the  Senate  are 
of  a  differing  opinion. 

Now  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  take  any 
action  that  might  place  the  United  States 
in  a  difficult  position  during  the  course  of 
the  GATT  negotiations,  but  I  am  certain 
that  our  allies  are  aware  of  our  own  domestic 
needs  and  would  expect  that  we  would  afford 
protection  for  our  own  livestock  industry 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  have  used 
import  restrictions  to  protect  their  domestic 
industry.  After  all,  the  United  States  has 
fewer  trade  barriers  to  foreign  imports  of 
cattle  and  beef  than  any  other  country.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  even  though 
the  United  States  has  become  the  largest 
importer  of  beef  and  veal  in  the  world  to¬ 
day,  the  only  protection  offered  the  livestock 
producers  in  this  country  is  a  flat  3  cents 
per  pound  tariff  rate  which  was  reduced  in 
1948  from  6  cents  per  pound.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  heaviest  exporters  of  beef  to 
the  United  States,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  do  have  substantial  restrictions  on 
meat  imports.  Australia  prohibits  imports  of 
cattle  and  beef  from  the  United  States  under 
a  health  restriction  and  in  addition,  the 
Australian  Government’s  tariff  board  has 
the  authority  to  impose  emergency  tariffs 
or  other  types  of  import  controls  whenever 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  Australian 
producers.  New  Zealand,  likewise,  prohibits 
imports  of  most  meats  and  packinghouse 
products. 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  livestock  industry  here  in  the  United 
States  should  be  afforded  at  least  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  competitive  imports  in  the  face 
of  the  existing  domestic  price  situation. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  level  of  im¬ 
ports  thus  far  in  1964  is  considerably  lower 
than  it  was  in  1963,  when  it  reached  the  high 
level  of  approximately  11  percent  of  domes¬ 
tic  production.  This,  of  course,  is  due  in 
part  to  the  market  situation  in  European 
countries  where  the  beef  price  situation  is 
much  more  attractive  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years.  While  our  domestic  beef  prices 
have  come  down,  the  supply  situation  in 
most  European  countries  has  driven  the  price 
upward.  We,  of  course,  have  no  assurance 
that  this  situation  will  continue  and  with¬ 
out  some  reasonable  protection,  our  domestic 
livestock  industry  is  faced  with  a  potential 
threat. 

Beef  production  here  in  the  United  States 
has  been  on  a  consistent  increase  since  1957 
and  all  indications  point  to  a  continued 
high  level  of  supply.  Although  1964  will  set 
a  record  high  for  cattle  slaughter  and  beef 
production,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
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on  farms  on  January  1  of  next  year  will 
again  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  record.  I  might  point  out,  also, 
that  cows  and  heifers  on  farms  in  January  of 
this  year  reached  a  new  high,  continuing  the 
trend  of  increase  which  began  in  1958. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  1839  and  thus  place  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  record  as  doing  what  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  domestic  livestock 
industry. 


JOBS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE :  REALIS¬ 
TIC  APPRAISAL  NEEDED 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  can  aid  employ¬ 
ment  prospects  for  young  people  by  pro¬ 
viding  counseling  services  and  by  liberal¬ 
izing  minimum  wage  requirements,  but 
it  is  a  disservice  to  American  youth  to' 
claim  that  there  is  a  quick  and  easy  so¬ 
lution  to  unemployment.  Proposed  Gov¬ 
ernment  counseling  centers  can  assist 
schools  in  assessing  a  young  person’s 
labilities,  give  encouragement  foy  needed 
framing,  and  help  guide  the  individual 
toVard  a  job.  But  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  complicates  the  j  oh/picture  for 
younk  people  because  it  /low  stands  as 
an  artificial  barrier  to  ofan y  young  un¬ 
skilled  persons  who  are  not  hired  by 
firms  dueV>  the  cost  an  training  them  on 
the  job.  Exceptions  should  be  made  in 
minimum  wages  1 6  give  the  unskilled  a 
chance  to  learn/while  earning  reduced 
but  important  income. 

It  should  also  oe  remembered  in  dis¬ 
cussing  youth  unemployment  that  a  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  in  determining  a  young  per¬ 
son’s  success  in  obtaining  needed  educa¬ 
tion  a/d  employment  \s  his  attitude 
towavG  education  and  woXk.  There  are 
limits  to  what  the  FederalNGovernment 
can  do  to  alleviate  the  employment  prob¬ 
lems  of  young  people.  \ 

'  The  Federal  Government  canSnrovide 
counseling  centers,  aid  to  schoor\guid- 
ance  programs,  information  on  joX  re¬ 
quirements  and  employment  prospects, 
and  assistance  to  school  vocational  edx\- 
cation  programs.  But  the  Federal  GovA 
ernment  can  do  little  to  influence  par¬ 
ents  in  developing  proper  attitudes  for 
their  children.  The  Government  is  also 
limited  in  influencing  local  schools  and 
school  administrators  to  undertake 
needed  modernizing  and  revamping  of 
curriculums. 

While  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  for 
young  people,  a  liberalized  minimum 
wage  and  improved  counseling  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  significant  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  there  is  no  quick  and  easy  solution. 

I  .would  like  to  include  here  in  the 
Record  a  thoughtful  editorial,  “Jobs  for 
Teenagers,”  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  of  July  24: 

Jobs  for  Teenagers 

As  the  Government  mounts  a  "massive” 
attack  on  teenage  unemployment,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  problem  in  perspective. 
Too  often  its  elements,  and  hence  some  of 


the  proposed  solutions,  tend  to  get  a  Uxtle 
distorted.  / 

Statistical  reports,  for  one  thing/  often 
overstate  the  problem  itself.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  teenage  jobless  rate  is  tj/ee  times 
the  figure  for  workers  generally:  it  is  also 
true  that  more  than  one-third  /l  the  unem¬ 
ployed  youths  are  seeking  /nly  part-time 
work,  in  many  cases  because  they’re  still  in 
school.  / 

Such  young  people  maysorely  need  the  in- 
cenfle  to  remain  in  school  or  to  help  support 
their  parents;  their  afonomic  problem  can¬ 
not  be  lightly  disnyssed.  But  it  is  not  the 
same  as  the  prohlem  of  jobless  teenagers 
who  must  fully  support  themselves,  and  it’s 
far  different  from  the  problem  of  adult  fam¬ 
ily  breadwinners  who  cannot  find  jobs. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  overstate  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  deal  with  teenage  jobless¬ 
ness.  Tfie  Government  clearly  can  help,  but 
it  neither  can  nor  should  try  to  do  the  job 
alone: 

Bor  instance,  the  Government  can  do  little 
t (/deter  the  parents  who  drive  their  offspring 
into  academic  programs  beyond  their  abili¬ 
ties — and  thus  into  failure  and  frustration. 
Nor  can  it  do  much  with  parents  who  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  overpermissiveness 
and  fail  to  provide  children  with  any  incen¬ 
tive  for  achievement.  These  problems,  along 
with  others  that  arise  in  the  home,  must  be 
solved  largely  by  the  parents  themselves. 

There  also  are  limits  to  the  extent  that 
the  Government  can  influence  local  schools 
toward  changes  that  will  help  keep  students 
interested  in  education.  One  useful  step 
along  this  line  has  been  Washington’s  nudg¬ 
ing  of  vocational  education  programs  away 
from  their  traditional  emphasis  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  toward  courses  of  more  use  in  our 
modem  society.  But  no  matter  how  sound 
this  idea  and  others  may  be,  putting  them 
into  practice  is  the  task  of  local  school  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Though  much  of  the  responsibility  thus 
lies  with  parents  and  schools,  a  great  deal 
of  it  rests  with  the  young  people  themselves; 
not  all  of  the  motivation  can  be  supplied 
from  outside.  If  a  teenager  is  lazy  or  in¬ 
different,  he  will  gain  little  from  the  finest 
of  vocational  training. 

That’s  why  perhaps  the  most  promising 
aspect  of  the  Government’s  proposed  program 
is  its  provision  for  counseling  centers  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  country.  Supplementing 
existing  school  and  private  services,  the 
counselors  would  try  to  gage  a  teenager’s 
abilities,  possibly  encourage  him  to  seek 
needed  training,  and  attempt  to  guide  him 
toward  a  job. 

■  In  still  another  way  the  Government  could, 
if  it  would,  do  much  for  teenagers:  It  could 
flower  an  artificial  economic  barrier  that  keeps 
\nany  unskilled  youths  unemployed.  This 
bSjrier,  as  University  of  Chicago  economist 
GNfge  Stigler  and  other  experts  have  shown, 
is  tAe  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an 
hour.\ 

Here  aeain,  however,  the  Government  could 
not  do  tne  whole  job.  States  also  set  mini¬ 
mum  wages  and  labor  unions,  with  their 
steep  startiW-pay  requirements  and  other 
restrictions,  rsdse  still  higher  obstacles.  The 
result  is  thatNiany  employers  simply  can¬ 
not  afford  to  hire  unskilled  teenagers,  for 
either  part-  or  ftall-time  work,  and  train 
them  on  the  job. 

As  Professor  Stigleraiotes,  the  idea  of  lower 
pay  rates  won’t  sit  wifi  with  some  people: 
“A  fine  thing,”  they  wnl  say,  “to  raise  the 
economic  status  of  a  bo^  by  lowering  his 
waere  rate  to  a  dollar  an  houfi”  “A  fine  thing 
indeed.”  I  reply,  “to  raise  iXfrom  zero  to  a 
dollar.”  Many  teenagers,  we  suspect,  would 
agree  with  Mr.  Stigler.  \ 

Thus,  parents,  private  groups,  governments 
and  young  people  themselves.  If  they  work 
together,  can  do  much  to  ease  the  problem. 
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But  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  teenagers  for 
Washington  or  anyone  else  to  claim  a  quick 
and  ei^sy  solution.  And  it  is  a  disservice  to 
the  public  to  blow  up  a  problem  which  is 
serious  enough  in  some  areas  into  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a\ew  national  crisis. 


(Mr.  FOREMAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)  \ 

[Mr.  FOREMAN’SNremarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATIVE  BODIES 

(Mr.  BATTIN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  naat- 
ter.)  \ 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ordev 
to  prevent  chaos  in  the  legislative  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  State  of  Montana,  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  to  stay  the  proceedings 
for  reapportionment  of  State  legislative 
bodies. 

By  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  it 
would  appear  that  such  an  action  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  it  will  also  give  Congress  time 
to  reflect  upon  a  proposal  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  introduced  by  myself 
and  others  recently  which  would  allow 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  on  a  basis  other  than  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  time  remaining  in  this  session 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
careful  study  that  such  a  proposal 
merits.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  threat 
of  the  Federal  Courts  to  apply  immedi¬ 
ately  this  decision  so  as  to  give  a  State 
as  little  as  15  days  to  comply,  I  believe  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  orderly 
process  of  representative  government 
that  the  courts  be  stayed  from  further 
usurpation  of  the  role  and  function  of 
the  legislative  branch. 


(Mr.  MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  J 

[Mr.  MOORE’S  remarks  will  appanr 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.]  / 


POSTHUMOUS  PRESENTATION  1963 
CHENEY  AWARD  TO  MAJ^AMES  R. 
O’NEILL  / 

(Mr.  GROVER  (at  the  jfequest  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  grantee  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  atvChis  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  / 

Mr.  GROVER./  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cheney  Award  was  established  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  1st  Lt.  jWilliam  H.  Cheney,  Air 
Service,  who  was  killed  in  an  air  colli¬ 
sion  at  Foggjft,  Italy,  on  January  20, 1918. 
Presented  /hnually  by  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Air/Force,  the  Cheney  Award  is 
given  fan  “an  act  of  valor,  extreme  for¬ 
titude/or  self-sacrifice  in  a  humanitarian 


interest  performed  in  connection  with 
aircraft.” 

Maj.  James  R.  O’Neill  has  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  1963  Cheney  Award.  Ma¬ 
jor  O’Neill  distinguished  himself  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  heroism  while  acting  as  ad¬ 
visor-pilot  during  an  aerial  flight  over 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  February  6, 
1963.  On  that  date  while  on  a  support 
mission,  Major  O’Neill’s  aircraft  encoun¬ 
tered  engine  failure  while  flying  at  an 
extremely  low  altitude  over  hostile  terri¬ 
tory.  With  complete  selflessness  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  highest  principles  of  his 
profession.  Major  O’Neill  elected  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  controls  to  insure  the  safe 
bailout  of  the  crew  members.  By  his 
heroic  action,  Major  O’Neill  saved  the 
lives  of  the  crew  members  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  own  life.  Major  O’Neill’s  ded¬ 
icated  and  professional  performance  as 
a  pilot  reflects  great  credit  upon  his 
country  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  His 
achievement  conforms  to  the  highest 
traditions  and  standards  established  for 
d,he  Cheney  Award.  Clusters  for  both 
t)he  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Pur- 
plh  Heart  have  been  awarded  to  Major 
O’Nrill  posthumously. 

Major  O’Neill  was  born  December  27J 
1922,  irvHicksville,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  He 
entered  \he  Army  Air  Corps  in  1943ras 
an  aviation  cadet  and  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  in  1944.  Following 
separation  from  the  service  in^946  he 
attended  Hofsr^a  College  on  LgRg  Island 
and  graduated  hi  June  1950.  jHe  was  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty  in  195 Or  and  flew  50 
combat  missions  imJCorearfor  which  he 
was  awarded  the  DSeti/guished  Flying 
Cross,  Air  Medal,  and  Htrple  Heart.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  return  frojn  Ifcirea  in  1953  he 
served  as  an  instruoror  piVt  at  Reese  Air 
Force  Base,  TexVand  subsequently  as 
operations  officer  at  Laon,  France,  and 
budget  officer jn  the  26th  AiXpivision, 
Hancock  Fiel N.Y.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  MajqjrO’Neill  was  assignedVo  De- 
tachment/SA,  1st  Air  Commando  Wing, 
on  temporary  duty  in  the  Republi\  of 
Vietnam/.  \ 

Majbr  O’Neill  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Car\ 
olynrV.  O’Neill,  Twin  Oaks  Apartments, 
7  /fork  Drive,  Huntington  Station,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  in  my  congressional  district. 
^  I  join  with  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMy,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  expressing  my 
pride  in  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
hereoism  of  Maj.  James  R.  O’Neill  and 
my  compliments  to  his  very  brave  mother 
who  received  the  award  yesterday  in  his 
memory. 


ARCHIE  O.  DAWSON,  U.S.  JUDGE 

(Mr.  LINDSAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schadeberg)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na¬ 
tion,  the  Nation’s  judiciary,  and  a  great 
many  ordinary  people,  are  the  lesser  off 
today  because  of  the  death  of  U.S.  Judge 
Archie  O.  Dawson,  of  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York. 

Judge  Dawson,  friend  of  thousands, 
beloved  husband  of  Barbara,  and  gener¬ 
ous  counselor  to  many,  died  suddenly 


in  California  following  his  attendance 
at  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bar  Association  in  Mexico  Cit yy 

The  Nation  does  not  often  produce  man 
like  Archie  Dawson.  Ten  years  agg/ne 
gave  up  a  very  lucrative  and  very  ascit- 
ing  law  practice  in  order  to  ser/e  the 
country  on  the  Federal  court.  /I  know 
how  much  personal  sacrifice  Wins  meant 
for  Judge  and  Mrs.  Dawsoiy  The  U.S. 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  probably  the  leadins/and  strongest 
•Federal  trial  court  in  t/e  country,  was 
immediately  strengthened  by  his  pres¬ 
ence.  He  brought  Wit  wise  knowledge, 
a  trial  lawyer’s  keer/nalance,  judicial  re¬ 
straint,  and  grea / moral  fiber.  Judge 
Dawson’s  death  is  an  immeasurable  loss 
to  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Judge  Dawson  practiced  law  for  30 
years  in  N aw  York  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  j/orr.  Hand  &  Dawson.  His 
achievements  were  many.  He  was  a  fear¬ 
less  defiense  counsel  and  trial  lawyer.  He 
was  enormously  respected  by  the  bar  and 
his  Colleagues  on  the  bench.  He  was  one 
oj/rhe  most  prominent  presidents  that 
tRe  New  York  Young  Republican  Club 
River  had  in  its  53-year  history.  In  1933 
he  lead  the  club  in  the  fight  that  resulted 
in  the  needed  reform  of  the  Republican 
organization  in  New  York  County.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1933,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Republican 
Club  from  1935  to  1937,  and  an  early  key 
adviser  and  supporter  of  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.  On  several  occasions  a  Moreland 
Act  commissioner  on  appointment  of 
Governor  Dewey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Judge  Dawson’s  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  and  one  who  has 
always  been  proud  to  have  him  as  a 
friend  and  wise  counselor,  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Daw¬ 
son  and  to  Judge  Dawson’s  two  brothers, 
Leslie  L.  Dawson,  of  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y., 
and  Stanley  Dawson,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  Their  loss  is  deeply  shared  by 
many. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Don  Ross  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  a  moving 
\pbituary  of  Judge  Archie  Dawson,  and 
nnder  unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in 
tire  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
\  Aug.  4,  1964] 

Judge  Archie  O.  Dawson,  Presided  at  Cohn 
\  Trial 

Judge  Andiie  O.  Dawson,  65,  of  the  U.S. 
district  cour\  died  yesterday  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  while  oK  a  vacation  trip,  according  to 
word  received  irt  his  office  here.  His  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  AgneX  Kennedy,  reported  that 
Mrs.  Dawson,  in  a'telephone  call  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  said  the  judgte  had  died  of  a  coronary 
heart  attack.  He  liveH.  at  1088  Park  Avenue. 

Judge  Dawson  had  ^celebrated  his  10th 
anniversary  on  the  bencX  last  June  15  with 
an  informal  party  in  the  USS.  Courthouse  on 
Foley  Square.  Active  in  Republican  politics 
and  in  legal  circles  for  manywears,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  1954.  \ 

One  of  his  last  trials  was  that  Sif  Roy  M. 
Cohn  on  charges  of  perjury  and  conspiring 
to  obstruct  justice.  In  order  to  hunnr  the 
slow  trial  along,  Judge  Dawson  at  times  re¬ 
sorted  to  bench  pounding.  When  a  defense 
lawyer  said  he  wanted  to  go  home  becaute 
he  was  tired.  Judge  Dawson  adjourned  cour\ 
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1.  FOOD  SdJAJ'iPS,  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H,  R.  10222,  to  p^Vvide  spe¬ 
cif  statutory  authority  for  a  food  stamp  plan.  This  bill  will  now  b^  sent  to 
t he' President.  pp.  18325-8 


2.  HEAT  IMPORTS*  Voted  to  request  a  conference  on  H.  R.  1839,  the  meat  imports 
bill.  House  .-and ^Senate •  .-.'E onf^-re £ s:s were  appointed,  pp.  l8311-25> , 
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PUBLIC  LAW  480*  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported,  with  amendment  H.  R.  12298, 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (H.  Rept, 

L767).  p.  18390 

4*  ALASKA  CENTENNIAL.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  5.  40,  to 
pro^Hde  for  establishment  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission  to  study  ana  re¬ 
port  on  the  extent  to  which-  the  U.  S.  should  participate  in  the  Alaska  Centen¬ 
nial  celebration  in  1967  (H.  Rept.  1733 )•  p*  18389 

5.  EXPOSITIONS!.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res. 

952,  authorising  the  President  to  call  upon  the  States  and  foreign  countries  to 
participate  ih^the  International  Exposition  for  southern  Calif  ./H.  Rept.  1737)* 
p.  18390 

The  Fore ignlAf fairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H./R.  11707,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the  Canadian  Universal  International  Exposition 
(H.  Rept.  1738).  p\l8390 

6.  CROP  INSURANCE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  277,  to 

authorize  extension  of  crop  insurance  to  150  additional  counties  per  year 
rather  than  100,  as  now  provided  (H.  Rept.  1740).  18390 

7.  SEED— SCREENING  IMPORTS.  The  i^riculture  Committed  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  3607,  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed  Act  so  a§/to  limit  the  importation  of 
seed  screenings  (H.  Rept.  1742).\p.  18390 


8.  ASC  CO^ITTEEMEN.  The  Agriculture 
9178,  to  limit  terms  and  provide  for 
Rept.  1743) »  p-»  18390 


littear  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
gtasgered  terms  of  ASC  committeemen  (H. 


9.  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Interior  and  In/ilar\Af fairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  5118,  to  authorize  the  WMtestoraa  Coulee  unit  of  the  Okanogan- 
Similkameen  division.  Chief  Josep/Dam  project,  Wash„  (H„  Rept.  1747)  .p.  18390 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resoIution\for  consideration  of  H.  R.  9752_ 
to  preserve  jurisdiction  over  construct ion  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Colo.  River  below  Glen  Canyor/bam  p.  1839D 

10.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.  Th/  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 

5406,  to  authorize  thisyDepartment  to  cooperate  withNstates  and  other  public 
agencies  in  planning  for  changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly 
expanding  urban  area/  and  in  other  nonagricultural  use  areas  (H.  Rept.  1757). 
p.  18390  X  X 

11.  FARM  LOANS;  NATIONAL  PARK.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported,  with  amendment 
H.  R.  8290,  t^^iuthorize  addition  of  certain  FHA-f  ore  closed  las^ds  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.  (H.  Rept.  1758).  p.  18390 

12  •  INFORMATION^  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H2R.  95^6,  to  provide  for  establishment  of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to 
assist yin  development  of  the  arts,  including  photography  and  motion  pictures, 
p.  1^590 

13.  D.i£  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bil^, 

'  R.  10199  (H.  Rept.  1732),  pp.  18268-9 

/"INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  House  conferees  were  appointed 
on  this  bill,  H.  R.  11296.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  p. 
18271 
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196b 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
l  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
192a>  as  amended. 

MrVTEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that.  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  y^as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas\388,  nays  0,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows :  \ 


Abbitt 

Mtoll  No.  217] 

YEAS — 388 

Delaney 

Jarman 

Abele 

Dent  \ 

Jennings 

Abernethy 

DentonX 

Jensen 

Adair 

Derouniarv 

Joelson 

Addabbo 

Derwinski  \ 

Johansen 

Albert 

Devine  \ 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Anderson 

Dole  \ 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Donohue 

SJohnson,  Wis. 

Andrews, 

Dorn 

Jonas 

N.  Dak. 

Dowdy 

Jottes,  Mo. 

Arends 

Downing 

Karsten 

Ashbrook 

Dulski 

Kart\ 

Ashley 

Duncan 

Kastenmeier 

Ashmore 

Dwyer 

Keith  \ 

Asplnall 

Edmondson 

Kelly  \ 

Auchincloss 

Edwards 

Keogh  \ 

Avery 

Elliott 

Kilburn  \ 

Ayres 

Ellsworth 

Kilgore  \ 

Baker 

Everett 

King,  Calif.  ' 

Baldwin 

Evins 

King,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Fallon 

Kirwan 

Bass 

Farbstein 

Kluczynski 

Bates 

Fascell 

Knox 

Battin 

Feighan 

Kornegay 

Becker 

Findley 

Kunkel 

Beckworth 

Fino 

Kyi 

Beermann 

Fisher 

Laird 

Belcher 

Fogarty 

Langen 

Bell 

Ford 

Latta 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Foreman 

Leggett 

Berry 

Forrester 

Lennon 

Betts 

Fountain 

Libonati 

Blatnik 

Fraser 

Lindsay 

Boggs 

Friedel 

Lipscomb 

Boland 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Long,  La. 

Bolling 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Bonner 

Fuqua 

McClory 

Bow 

Gallagher 

McCulloch 

Brademas 

Garmatz 

McDade 

Bray 

Gary 

McDowell 

Brock 

Gathings 

McFall 

Bromwell 

Giaimo 

Mclntire 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

McLoskey 

Broomfield 

Gilbert 

McMillan 

Brotzman 

Glenn 

Macdonald 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

MacGregor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Goodell 

Madden 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Goodling 

Mahon 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Grabowski 

Marsh 

Bruce 

Grant 

Martin,  Calif. 

Burke 

Gray 

Martin,  Mass. 

Burkhalter 

Green,  Oreg. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Burleson 

Green,  Pa. 

Mathias  . 

Burton,  Calif. 

Griffin 

Matsunaga  / 

Burton,  Utah 

Griffiths 

Matthews  / 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gross 

May  / 

Bymes.Wis. 

Grover 

Michel  / 

Cahill 

Gubser 

Miller,  O&lif . 

Cameron 

Gurney 

Millikan 

Carey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Mills/ 

Casey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Minfih 

Cederberg 

Haley 

M/shall 

Chamberlain 

Hall 

Monagan 

Chelf 

Halleck 

/lontoya 

Chenoweth 

Halpern  / 

'Moore 

Clancy 

Hanna  / 

Moorhead 

Clark 

Hansen  / 

Morgan 

Clausen, 

Harding  / 

Morris 

Don  H. 

Hardy  / 

Morse 

Clawson,  Del 

Harris  / 

Morton 

Cleveland 

Harrison 

Mosher 

Collier 

Har/a 

Moss 

Colmer 

Hailey,  Ind. 

Multer 

Conte 

Hays 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Cooley 

JKebert 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Corbett 

/lechler 

Murray 

Corman  J 

r  Henderson 

Natcher 

Cramer  / 

Herlong 

Nedzi 

Cunningham 

Hoeven 

Nelsen 

Curtin  / 

Holifield 

Nix 

Curtis  / 

Holland 

Norblad 

DaddauJo 

Horan 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Dagu/ 

Horton 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Darnels 

Hosmer 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

D/is,  Ga. 

Huddleston 

O’Konski 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hutchinson 

Olson,  Minn. 

JDawson 

Ichord 

O’Neill 

Spr  (two-thirds  having  voteti  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed.N. 

'  The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs :  \ 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mrs.  Prances  P.  Bolton.  \ 

Mr.  Lesinski  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigai\ 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their 
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widows  and  children,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  y 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  am  the 
table.  / 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  /Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent/hat  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  may  ifave  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  ^Certain  privileged 
reports.  / 

The  SPEAKER  ufo  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert).  Without /objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  / 

There  was  ry6  objection. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  ANI¬ 
MALS  AND  WILD  BIRDS  INTENDED 

FOR  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  814)  providing 
for  taking  H.R.  1839  from  the  Speaker’s 
table,  disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table, 
to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be, 
and  the  same  are  disagreed  to  and  a  con¬ 
ference  is  requested  with  the  Senate  upon 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority  side, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proceeding  involves 
the  question  of  quotas  on  foreign  imports 
of  cattle  and  beef. 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced 
earlier  in  the  session,  including  one  by 
Ithe  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Herlong]  as  well  as  one  by  me, 
to  meet  this  situation.  They  were  all  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House.  But  before  any  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  that  committee  the 
Senate  acted  by  attaching  a  similar  bill, 
as  a  rider  on  a  House  bill.  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  this  parliamentary  maneuver  at 
some  length  further  on  in  my  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  specifically  this  resolu¬ 
tion  provides  that  upon  its  passage  the 
bill,  H.R.  1839,  as  amended,  be  taken 
from  the  Speaker’s  table,  the  Senate 
amendments  be  disagreed  to,  and  the 
bill  be  sent  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  a  substantial  number 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  It  affects 
the  cattle  industry  of  this  country  vitally, 
and  would  attempt  to  help  them  in  a  time 
of  great  stress  to  that  industry. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  unusual 
situation.  I  hope  the  House  will  give  me 
its  attention  while  I  call  attention  to 
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the  rather  unusual  parliamentary  situ¬ 
ation. 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  Congress 
whereby  a  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  House 
dealing,  let  us  say,  with  the  propagation 
of  bees,  and  when  that  bill  goes  over 
to  the  other  body  the  other  body  can 
add  an  entirely  foreign  subject — say,  for 
instance,  the  general  question  of  foreign 
aid — to  that  House  bill.  Then  the  bill  is 
sent  back  to  the  House,  usually  with  the 
House  provisions  taken  out  entirely,  and 
the  amendment  for  foreign  aid,  or  what¬ 
ever  foreign  subject  it  might  be,  left  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bad  way  to  leg¬ 
islate,  and  yet  it  is  something  which  has 
been  done  repeatedly,  particularly  in  the 
past  few  years. 

As  a  result  of  this  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  at  the  instance  of  the  chairman, 
set  up  a  subcommittee  to  study  that  situ¬ 
ation  and  to  bring  in  an  appropriate 
resolution  which  would  revise  the  rules 
of  the  House  so  that  that  kind  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  shenanigan  could  not  go  on.  I 
happen  to  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  reported  to  the 
Rules  Committee  the  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  amendment  would  merely  provide 
that  if  an  amendment  placed  on  a  House 
bill  were  not  germane  under  the  House 
rules  it  would  not  be  germane  when  it 
came  back  from  the  Senate. 

However,  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
that  resolution  out  amending  the  rules. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  sometimes  it  has 
proven  advantageous,  I  suspect,  to  those 
who  want  to  use  it.  I  recall  at  one  time 
there  was  a  minor  bill  for  the  relief  of 
some  school  district  out  in  Missouri 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  other  body 
put  a  whole  civil  rights  bill  onto  that 
relief  bill  and  sent  it  back  here  to  the 
House.  I  say  it  is  an  abominable  thing. 
That  practice  should  not  be  pursued,  but 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  as 
long  as  the  powers  that  be  condone  the 
practice. 

Now,  what  does  this  do?  This  reso¬ 
lution  would  take  this  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  House  bill  and  send  it  to 
conference. 

Let  me  say  very  frankly  again  that  an 
effort  was  made  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  some  of  us  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  getting  some  relief  for  the 
cattle  industry  to  adopt  a  rule  that  would 
accept  the  Senate  amendment.  You 
see,  some  of  us  wanted  to  use  this  pro¬ 
cedure  ourselves  this  time,  I  being  among 
them.  It  all  depends  on  whose  ox  is 
being  gored,  you  understand,  but  the 
practice  is  still  bad.  So  we  wanted  to  use 
this  gimmick  or  rule,  rather,  to  take  the 
bill  from  the  Speaker’s  table  and  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  which  would 
purportedly  give  the  relief  to  the  cattle 
people  that  they  crave;  namely,  some 
limitation  upon  imports. 

As  I  said,  I  am  discussing  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  rather  than  the  merits 
of  the  bill. 

Now,  that  effort  failed  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules.  On  the  contrary,  the  reso¬ 
lution  before  us  today,  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 


Mills],  is  before  us  to  send  it  to  confer¬ 
ence. 

I  want  to  say  with  equal  candor  again 
that  if  I  thought  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  cattle  people,  of  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try,  would  be  served  by  following  out  that 
original  plkn,  I  would  ask  you  here  today 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  and 
permit  us  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
taking  the  Senate  amendments,  agree¬ 
ing  to  them,  and  therefore  passing  the 
bill.  However,  there  are  two  reasons 
why  we  are  not  going  to  ask  that.  Pri¬ 
marily  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendments  which  says  that  that  bill 
would  not  be  operative,  would  not  be 
effective,  during  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  got  into  this  bill,  but  it 
is  in  there,  and  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
in  a  national  emergency  now  which  was 
declared  by  President  Truman  in  the 
Korean  war  situation.  We  are  still  in  it, 
and  I  am  advised  by  those  who  are 
learned  in  the  law  and  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  this  emergency  provision 
would  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill. 

This  being  true,  we,  who  are  interested 
in  trying  to  obtain  some  relief  for  the 
cattle  industry  from  these  foreign  im¬ 
ports,  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  only  course  is  to  adopt 
the  present  resolution  and  send  the  bill 
to  conference.  Those  representing  the 
industry,  I  am  informed,  agree.  •* 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  resolution  we  are  consider¬ 
ing,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills!  has  advised  many  of  us,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  and  others  interested,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  that  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted,  that  he  will  take  it  to  confer¬ 
ence  and  do  his  level  best  to  work  out 
some  bill  that  the  cattle  industry  could 
live  with,  some  kind  of  compromise, 
something  that  could  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

But  so  far  as  this  humble  Member  of 
the  House  is  concerned  and  one  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  getting  the  de¬ 
sired  relief,  I  do  not  see  any  other  course 
to  follow  except  to  send  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  As  I  understand,  al¬ 
though  this  bill,  H.R.  1839,  purports  to 
apply  to  wild  animals  and  wild  birds, 
what  we  are  considering  at  the  present 
time  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
that  subject  at  all;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Except  that  the  whole 
matter  will  be  in  conference  when  the 
bill  goes  to  conference.  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  moment  ago  that  entirely  foreign 
substances  was  placed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Essentially  what  we 
are  considering  is  the  quota  system  to  be 
imposed  on  the  imports  of  meat? 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  apart 
from  the  increase  in  cost  that  might 
come  and  the  effect  on  other  countries 
in  the  world  with  whom  we  are  trying  to 
deal  at  the  present  time,  the  thing  that 
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concerns  me  is  the  fact  that  2  years 
ago  we  voted  here  to  set  up  a  new  policy 
on  trade.  We  decided  we  were  going  to 
take  away  special  treatment,  we  were 
not  going  to  do  anything  except  to  apply 
this  law  across  the  board.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  instance  we  are  making  a  very 
special  exception  wholly  in  opposition 
to  that  policy  that  applies  to  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  and  other  enterprises 
and  I  personally  see  no  reason  for  do¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  my  friend  can 
answer  the  question.  In  order  to  keep 
the  issue  presently  before  the  House,  as 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  at  the  moment  the  issue  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  amend¬ 
ment;  the  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
House  will  permit  this  matter  going  to 
conference,  to  see  if  some  resolution  can 
be  had  of  it  that  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  House.  Is  not  that  the 
issue? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  is 
asking  me,  permit  me  to  say  that  that 
is  what  I  was  trying  to  lead  up  to,  and  it 
is  the  only  issue  involved.  Let  me  add 
further,  if  I  may,  that  I  also  understand 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  bring¬ 
ing  something  back  that  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  the  House  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
to  pass  judgment  on  that,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  earlier  stated  my  position  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  accord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
not  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  but  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  would  not  be  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  House  that  this  or  any  other 
matter  go  to  conference  if  I  were  not 
going  to  conference  with  the  sincere  in¬ 
tention  of  trying  to  accomplish  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be,  if  I  am  appointed  a  con¬ 
feree  and  if  the  others  who  normally 
represent  the  House  on  these  matters  are 
appointed  conferees,  that  we  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  resolve  this  matter  at  all.  That 
does  not  mean  that  this  matter  would  be 
left  in  conference,  because  I  have  assured 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  I 
have  assured  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  and  many  others  that  there  will 
be  a  conference  report  returned  to  the 
House  on  this  subject  matter  on  which 
the  House  will  pass  judgment.  Whether 
the  House  wants  it  or  not  will  be  up  to  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  conference 
report,  let  me  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  misunderstood;  I  am  only  saying 
this  after  very  careful  consultation  with 
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others  who  will  be  conferees.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  can  handle  them,  but 
together  I  believe  we  can  assure  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  there  will  be 
a  conference  report. 

Mr.  COLMER.  And  if  I  understood 
the  gentleman  correctly — my  attention 
was  directed  somewhere  else  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — the  House  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  will  call  up  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  this  subject  matter.  If 
the  House  does  not  like  what  we  have 
done,  the  House  can  always  go  back  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  understand  that  is 
the  parliamentary  situation,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  bring 
forth  a  compromise.  However,  more  im¬ 
portant  in  my  own  mind  is  what  is  in¬ 
volved  here,  because  if  I  did  not  have 
such  confidence,  I  would  most  earnestly 
oppose  the  resolution,  because  there  is 
not  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  I  read  the 
Senate  amendment  that  this  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  costs  throughout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  taking  of  the  consumer  to  the 
slaughterhouse  and  putting  his  pocket- 
book  in  a  slicing  machine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  re¬ 
sist  the  Senate  amendment  in  this  form. 
I  hope  further  that  the  compromise  will 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  meat 
products  to  the  many  families  who  live 
in  large  cities  where  they  are  already 
hard  put  to  meet  those  prices  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  his  clear  putting 
of  the  question  involved  here.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  also  that  while  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  vote  to  send  this  bill  to  conference, 
because  this  bill  is  politically  conceived 
and  poorly  drafted,  I  think  the  House 
has  a  right  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  makes 
sense.  However,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill  finally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  not  only 
increase  the  prices  of  beef  in  this  coun¬ 
try  but  this  bill  will  hurt  all  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  One  of  those  things  that  it  is  going 
to  hurt  the  most  is  tobacco.  Three  out 
of  four  of  the  nations  that  export  beef 
to  us  are  our  largest  importers  of  to¬ 
bacco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  also  hurt  cotton. 
It  iwll  hurt  every  other  farm  product.  It 
will  hurt  our  industries  in  the  big  cities. 
Jobs  will  be  lost  in  this  country  as  people 


in  the  other  countries  lose  dollars  with 
which  to  purchase  our  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  reversal 
of  our  stand  of  2  years  ago  when  we 
passed  the  Trade  bill. 

Personally,  I  hope  that  the  bill  goes  to 
conference  and  that  it  returns  to  the 
House  and  is  killed. 

In  order  that  all  may  determine  the 
damage  that  would  be  done  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  products  involved,  I  am  pleased 
to  show  the  1963  trade  we  enjoyed  with 
the  countries  which  sold  beef  to  us. 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

U.S.  Trade  tenth  Australia 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Year  1963  U.S.  exports  to  Australia: 


Total _  436,  714 


Foodstuffs _  5,  319 

Tobacco  and  manufactures -  19,  374 

Cotton _  9,  244 

Raw  waste  cork _  10,  091 

Other  crude  materials _  20,  877 

Petroleum  products _  15,  712 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  2, 139 

Chemicals _ _  47,  891 

Paper,  paperboard _  8,  499 

Agricultural  machinery -  29,  754 

Metalworking  machinery _  10,  018 

Electrical  machinery -  19,  689 

Other  machinery _  86,  553 

Motor  vehicles _  54,  804 

Aircraft _  4,  300 

Other  transportation  equipment-  1,  310 

Printed  matter _  13,  257 

Other  manufacturers _  76,  397 

Other  products _  1,  484 


Year  1963  U.S.  imports  from  Aus¬ 
tralia: 

Total _  314,  390 


Fresh  meat _  177,  124 

Fish _  12,  221 

Sugar  and  honey _  26,  853 

Ores  and  metals -  11,413 

Wool _  45,  017 

Other  crude  materials _  10,  094 

Lead _  7,  330 

Iron  and  steel  pipes _  4,  079 

Machinery  and  transportation 

equipment _  1,  099 

Chemicals _  3,  753 

Other  manufactured  articles _  4,  732 

Other  products _  9, 147 

U.S.  Trade  with  Ireland 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Year  1963  U.S.  exports  to  Ireland: 

Total _  44,  773 


Maize  unmilled _  4,  783 

Other  foodstuffs _  6,  857 

Tobacco  and  manufactures _  12,  917 

Crude  materials _  2,  629 

Coal,  coke _  4, 169 

Chemicals _  2,  180 

Machinery  and  transportation 

equipment _  5,  903 

Other  manufactured  items _  6,  106 

Other  products _  280 


Year  1963  U.S.  imports  from  Ire¬ 
land: 

Total _  43,  161 


Fresh  meat _  24,  £(04 

Other  foodstuffs _  3,  711 

Beverages _  1,  238 

Crude  materials _ 4,  730 

Machinery  and  transportation 

equipment _  1,  369 

Other  manufactured  items _  5,  998 

Other  products _  1,  808 


Year  1963  U.S.  Exports  to  Mexico 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total _  780.  6 


Food  and  live  animals _  68.  8 

Beverages  and  tobacco _  5.  8 

Crude  materials _  60. 1 

Petroleum  products _  27.  5 

Animal,  vegetable  oils  and  fats _  .  7 

Chemicals _ 113.0 

Manufactured  goods _  76.  4 

Other  manufactured  goods _  49.  4  • 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment _  363.  6 

Other  commodities _  25.  0 

Year  1963  U.S.  Imports  from  Mexico 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total _ 549.  4 


Meat -  25.  9 

Livestock _  38.  8 

Fish -  58.  8 

Other  foodstuffs _ 167.  3 

Crude  materials _  77.  8 

Mineral  fuels _  43.  3 

Chemicals _  17.  2 

Manufactured  goods _  92.  6 

Other  products _  27.  8 

Year  1963  U.S.  Exports  to  Uruguay 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total -  30.  0 


Food  and  live  animals _  .  6 

Tobacco  and  beverages _  4.  0 

Crude  materials,  inedible  except  oils—  1.  6 

Petroleum  products _  1.  4 

Chemicals _  3.  7 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment _ 13.  0 

Other  manufactured  goods _  4.  8 

Other  products _  .  3 

Year  1963  U.S.  Imports  from  Uruguay 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total -  24.  3 


Meat _  5.  5 

Food  and  live  animals _  .  1 

Crude  materials _  15.  8 

Chemicals _  .  7 

Manufactured  goods _  1.  7 

Other  manufactured  goods _  .  1 

Other  commodities _  .  3 

Year  1963  U.S.  exports  to  Argentina 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total -  188.3 


Food  and  live  animals _  1.3 

Crude  materials _  10.  2 

Mineral  fuels _  7.  5 

Chemicals _  20. 1 

Machinery  and  transportation  equip¬ 
ment - 112.2 

Other  manufactures _  36.  1 

Other  products _  1.0 

Year  1963  U.S.  imports  from  Argentina 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total -  162.  7 


Meat -  33.  q 

Other  food  stuffs _  42.  9 

Crude  materials _  55.  7 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats___  4.  5 

Chemicals _  8.  6 

Manufactured  foods _  13.  0 

Petroleum  products _  4.  9 

United  States  Trade  with  New  Zealand 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Year  1963  U.S.  exports  to  New  Zealand: 

Total _  71,  670 


Foodstuffs _  1,  677 

Tobacco  and  manufactures _  2,  648 

Sulfur _  1,967 

Petroleum  products _  2, 525 

Chemicals _  10, 376 

Machinery  and  transportation 

equipment _  28,  344 
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United  States  Trade  with  New  Zealand — 
Continued 

[Ih  thousands  of  dollars] 


Other  manufactured  articles. 
Other  products — - 

_  19, 625 

_  4, 505 

Year  1963  U.S.  imports  from  New 

Zealand: 

Total _  -  -  ___  171;  579 

Fresh  meat - 

Other  foodstuffs - 

Wool _ 

_  1, 146 

_  9, 493 

_  56, 974 

_  14, 436 

Other  products. _ 

_  9, 421 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr. 

Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  here  today,  we  have 
two  choices,  and  only  two  choices.  We 
can  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  conference, 
where  the  conferees  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  can  bring  to  bear 
their  broad  knowledge  and  experience 
in  this  field  of  import  restrictions;  or,  we 
can  refuse  to  send  it  to  conference.  Pre¬ 
sumably  that  would  kill  the  bill.  Actu¬ 
ally,  however,  a  vote  to  prevent  it  from 
going  to  conference  would  result,  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  eventual  passage  of  this 
restrictive  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  Senate.  Therefore,  much  as 
I  oppose  the  bill  the  Senate  has  sent  to 
us,  I  do  not  intend  to  help  make  its 
eventual  passage  easier  by  voting  against 
sending  it  to  conference. 

I  am  aware  of  the  substantial  rise  in 
recent  years  in  beef  imports.  We  are  not 
importing  the  good  quality  beef  that  you 
and  I  like  to  eat.  These  imports  are  in 
low-quality  carcasses,  used  primarily  for 
cheap  hamburger  and  for  such  items  as 
hot  dogs,  and  bolognas,  salami,  and  the 
sliced  packaged  lunch  meat  items.  These 
products  are  bought  more  frequently  by 
the  low-income  families  than  steaks, 
chops,  and  roasts.  Sometimes,  I  think 
they  use  poor  judgment  in  buying  these 
processed  foods  in  preference  to  lower 
priced  roasts  and  other  fresh  cuts,  but 
this  will  take  some  educating  on  the  part 
of  the  meat  industry,  and  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  production  of  lean  cuts  with  less 
waste  fat  than  the  choice  cuts  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  stores. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  lower  in¬ 
come  families  now  buy  a  lot  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  made  in  part  from  imported  meat, 
and  they  would  pay  much  higher  prices 
if  this  bill  becomes  law.  That  is  because 
the  domestic  industry  has  been  concen¬ 
trating  heavily  on  the  feeding  of  cattle 
to  Choice  grade,  and  you  don’t  make 
cheap  hamburger  and  hotdogs  and 
salami  out  of  Choice  beef.  For  one 
thing  it  would  not  be  cheap.  For  an¬ 
other,  it  would  have  too  much  fat — 
waste.  But  you  would  have  to  do  just 
that  if  we  cut  back  imports  at  this  time — 
cut  them  substantially.  The  domestic 
cattle  industry  could  regain  a  lot  of  the 
market  for  this  low-priced  type  of  beef 
of  it  would  cull  out  its  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters  instead  of  going  in  so  heavily  for 
increasing  the  herds.  The  cattle  num¬ 
bers  in  this  country  have  soared  from  59 
million  head  at  the  start  of  1958  to  79 


million  in  1964.  Now  do  not  tell  us  that 
this  is  because  of  imports.  Most  of  this 
is  high-grade  beef.  That  is  why  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  spending 
millions  upon  millions  of  taxpayer  dol¬ 
lars  buying  up  Choice  beef  for  donation 
to  the  school  lunch  program  and  to  in¬ 
stitutions  and  for  donation  overseas. 
Yet  the  production  of  manufacturing 
beef — the  kind  used  in  cheap  hamburger 
and  in  hotdogs — has  declined  in  this 
country  from  4.1  billion  pounds  in  1957 
to  2.8  billion  in  1963.  The  imports  have 
made  up  the  difference.  We  are  not 
using  any  more  of  this  kind  of  beef  than 
we  did  in  1957,  even  though  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  expanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  has  troubles.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  considered  when  Congress  es¬ 
tablished  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing.  We  voted  to  make  a 
study  of  this  problem,  among  many 
others  affecting  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  You  have  given  that  Commis¬ 
sion  an  important  assignment.  As  a 
members  of  that  Commission,  I  promise 
I  will  approach  this  issue  with  an  open 
mind.  I  am  from  Missouri  and  must  be 
shown — but  I  am  willing  to  be  shown 
and  to  acknowledge  facts  when  I  see 
them.  Let  us  send  this  bill  to  confer¬ 
ence  and  let  the  conferees  resolve  the 
differences  in  a  practical  manner,  and 
then  let  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  which  must  report  by 
next  July,  go  into  the  problem  thor¬ 
oughly.  If  the  Commission  is  to  have 
any  influence,  and  if  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  to  mean  anything,  you  must 
give  us  your  confidence  on  our  integrity 
in  doing  the  job  you  assigned  to  us.  This 
bill  short  circuits  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
and  strikes  hastily  at  the  low-income 
consumer  who  is  the  main  customer  for 
the  meat  you  would  prohibit  from  com¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States — for  meat  items 
not  readily  available  at  reasonable  prices 
when  manufactured  exclusively  or  pri¬ 
marily  from  domestic  sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  some  who 
would  say  that  we  ought  not  to  export 
tobacco  because  we  are  exporting  can¬ 
cer.  But  the  thing  that  interested  me 
most  was  a  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  amendment 
would  increase  the  price  of  beef. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  follow.  And  I  wonder  if  those 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  now  so 
concerned  about  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  food,  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  since  they  voted  themselves  a 
$7,500  annual  increase  in  their  pay- 
checks? 

There  are  also  pay  increases  to  other 
Federal  employees,  totaling  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Are  they  not  ready  to  pay 
a  little  bit  more  for  their  food?  They 
will  pay  more  for  steel  and  the  products 
of  steel. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution.  But  permit 
me  to  come  back  to  the  original  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  debating  the  merits 
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of  the  beef  import  bill  here.  If  we  were 
I  would  have  some  very  strong  things 
to  state  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  intend  to  vote  against  this  beef  amend¬ 
ment  when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  it. 
It  will  mean  a  skyrocketing  of  the  price 
of  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  throughout  the 
entire  Nation;  it  will  be  the  biggest  raid 
the  beef  trust  has  made  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  consumer  and  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country.  People  are  paying 
a  lot  of  attention  these  days  to  the  cattle 
industry,  but  all  too  little  to  an  even 
larger  interest  group  in  this  country — 
the  190  million  American  consumers. 
Every  American  belongs  to  this  elite 
group  of  the  most  industrious,  best  fed, 
and  best  clothed  people  in  the  whole 
world. 

All  too  frequently  the  consumer  is 
overlooked  in  favor  of  smaller,  more 
homogeneous,  better  organized  groups. 
We  are  now  in  one  of  these  unfortunately 
classic  situations  as  pressures  are  being 
exerted  by  the  cattle  industry  to  get  this 
Congress  to  legislate  quotas  on  meat  im¬ 
ports. 

The  victim  of  these  import  quotas,  os¬ 
tensibly  the  foreign  supplier,  is  really  the 
American  consumer.  Everyone  cares 
about  him  until  some  specific  interest 
group  takes  over. 

This  current  drive  to  set  import  quotas 
on  meat  is  especially  unfortunate  since  it 
would  not  really  help  the  cattle  industry 
at  all.  The  Tariff  Commission’s  thor¬ 
ough  study,  just  published  this  June, 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  heavy 
domestic  overproduction  of  fed  beef,  not 
imports,  has  caused  the  cattle  industry’s 
troubles. 

We  cannot  afford  to  restrict  our  meat 
imports  to  artificially  low  levels.  We’re 
not  importing  in  any  significant  quan¬ 
tity  the  kind  of  beef  that  is  important  in 
our  domestic  production.  That  is  the 
kind  that  was  under  continuing  price 
pressure  throughout  1963.  We  are  im¬ 
porting  a  kind  of  beef  we  do  not  produce 
enough  of  at  home.  We  are  importing 
a  kind  of  beef  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
beef  from  our  old  cows  and  bulls.  This 
beef  is  used  for  hamburgers,  for  manu¬ 
facturing  hotdogs,  sausages,  luncheon 
meats.  These  are  foods  our  children 
love.  These  are  foods  many  American 
adults  love.  These  are  foods  our  poorer 
families  can  afford  to  eat  more  often 
than  the  big  juicy  beefsteak. 

The  statistics  of  our  production  and 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  beef  and  of  the 
kind  used  for  hamburgers  are  set  forth 
in  the  excellent  report  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  which  I  hope  more  than  a  few  of 
us  will  study  firsthand.  The  only  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  imports  have 
been  much  maligned,  but  the  real  loser 
from  a  rigid  quota  system  would  be  the 
poor  consumer. 

But  the  consumer  would  not  be  the 
only  loser.  More  specialized  groups, 
such  as  farmers  themselves,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  and  industrial  workers 
stand  to  lose  if  the  United  States  imposes 
import  quotas  on  meats. 
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The  countries  that  ship  us  meat  would 
be  entitled  to  retaliate  against  us  for  im¬ 
pairing  the  benefits  of  tariff  concessions 
we  granted  them  under  the  GATT  in  re¬ 
turn  for  similar  concessions  benefiting 
American  exporters.  I  understand  that 
this  retaliation  could  hit  about  $100  mil¬ 
lion  of  American  exports.  Particularly 
vulnerable  would  be  our  exports  of  to¬ 
bacco,  automobiles,  machinery,  cotton, 
and  wood  and  paper  products. 

Even  more  important  than  what  we 
might  lose  by  retaliation — and  that  is 
important  enough — is  the  harm  we 
would  do  to  ourselves  in  the  Kennedy 
round  GATT  negotiations  now  underway. 
Our  aim  in  these  vital  negotiations  is  to 
expand  access  for  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  to  all  major  markets, 
most  especially  to  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community.  If  we  legislate  im¬ 
port  quotas  on  meat,  we  will  be  under¬ 
cutting  our  negotiating  position  vis-a-vis 
countries  which  we  need  as  markets  for 
our  exports.  And  we  would  lose  the 
support  we  need  from  our  natural  allies 
in  those  negotiations — meat-exporting 
countries  like  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 

In  acting  on  matters  such  as  the  meat- 
import  quota  bill  now  before  us,  we 
would  be  shortsighted  indeed  if  we  did 
not  stop  to  consider  all  the  implications 
of  our  actions.  I  for  one  am  convinced 
that  this  legislation  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  cattlemen  want  to  open  Pan¬ 
dora’s  box  through  this  legislation  and 
have  us  limit  meat  imports  because  of 
the  alleged  harm  they  are  doing  to  the 
cattle  industry,  then  let  us  limit  other 
imports  too.  Our  shoe  industry  is  feeling 
import  competition.  We  all  know  that 
this  is  so  for  textiles,  lumber,  and  many 
other  products.  If  the  Senate  version  of 
the  meat  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  we  must  consider  the  prospect  of 
amendments  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shoe  and  textile  industries  of  my  State, 
lumber  for  the  Northwest  and  other 
products  which  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  in  mind  that  they  would 
like  to  see  added  to  the  list. 

The  wisest  action,  of  course,  is  for  this 
bill  to  be  defeated  or  for  it  to  be  so 
changed  in  conference  as  to  strip  it  of 
the  major  harm  that  it  would  do  our 
consumers  and  our  country. 

(Mr.  BURKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  72  to  15.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  a  bill  would  have  passed  the  Senate 
with  an  improper  provision  in  it,  as  has 
been  outlined. 

I  have  contacted  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  they  tell  me  the  paragraph  in 
the  bill  that  is  now  being  objected  to  is 
regarded  as  prospective;  in  other  words, 
looking  to  future  emergencies,  not  past, 
and  it  would  not  apply.  Has  the  gentle¬ 
man  any  information  on  that? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  only  information 
I  have  on  that  is  that  I  had  exactly  the 


same  reaction  that  the  gentleman  is  now 
quoting  the  Library  of  Congress  on.  Also 
from  the  same  source,  I  was  told,  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  took  the  other  view. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man,  but  I  had  to  agree  with  the  lawyers. 
It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  the  Library 
should  give  conflicting  views. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  take  this  time  to 
clarify  one  point  that  I  think  needs  clari¬ 
fication.  The  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
indicated  to  us  that  we  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  if  this  goes  to  conference. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  conference  the 
controversial  section  of  the  bill  which 
you  raise  is  stricken,  no  change  is  made 
in  the  quoted  provision,  and  the  bill 
comes  back  to  the  House.  What  assur¬ 
ance  do  we  have  that  the  . then  compro¬ 
mise  bill  out  of  conference  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
raises  a  rather  difficult  question  for  me 
to  answer.  I  think  that  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  Senate  to  answer. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  are  some  po¬ 
litical  probelms  here,  and  some  problems 
created  by  what  has  transpired  here. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Quoting  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  who  just  addressed 
the  House,  I  would  say  that  the  Senate 
having  passed  this  bill  72  to  15,  there 
would  be  considerable  interest  in  it,  and 
I  would  think  they  would  follow  it 
through. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  think  so  too 
if  it  were  not  late  in  the  session. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Mills]  ,  for  his  diligence  in  try¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  When  the  bill  came  over  from  the 
other  body  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  to  work  out  a  bill.  We  spent 
a  whole  day  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  trying  to  work  out  the  basis  for 
a  bill  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Government.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
been  most  helpful.  He  has  given  us  as¬ 
surances  that  the  bill  will  be  brought 
back  for  House  action,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  will  send  it  to  conference  so 
that  a  satisfactory  bill  can  be  worked 
out.  The  beef  producing  industry  is  in 
trouble.  Legislation  is  essential  in  this 
session  to  assure  continued  sources  of 
credit  for  cattlemen  and  to  bolster  a 
badly  sagging  market.  With  the  assur¬ 
ances  we  have  received,  the  best  chance 
we  have  to  get  a  bill  enacted  into  law  is 
to  send  this  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 


Mr.  FISHER.  I  share  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
addressed  the  House.  I  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  conferees  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  ambiguity  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred  in  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill,  and  likewise  report 
back  an  acceptable  bill  with  respect  to 
its  merits  in  the  House  that  can  be  sup¬ 
ported,  so  that  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  by  consumers  may  be  cleared 
up. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  imports, 
mutton,  lamb  and  beef,  during  the  past 
6  years  into  this  country.  During  this 
unprecedented  increase,  literally  a  dump¬ 
ing  operation,  there  has  been  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  what  the  people  pay  in  the  butch¬ 
er  shop.  So  this  bill,  which  appears  to 
be  a  very  reasonable  and  moderate  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  inspection,  still 
permits  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  to  be  imported,  more  than 
was  admitted  in  1957,  only  6  years  ago. 
But  there  is  still  going  to  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  imports.  Certainly  the 
consumer  is  not  going  to  feel  it  one  bit 
if  he  has  not  felt  the  increase  in  the  last 
6  years.  So  I  think  the  conference  will 
have  to  clear  up  an  ambiguity  here  and 

I  think  that  is  very  essential  in  order  to 
make  it  workable  and  meaningful.  I 
have  every  confidence  our  conferees  will 
do  the  best  they  can  to  work  out  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  opposed  this 
legislation  because  they  say  they  repre¬ 
sent  consumers.  So  do  I.  So  does  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Each  of  us  repre¬ 
sents  approximately  the  same  number  of 
consumers,  who  consume  about  the  same 
amount  of  meat.  In  that  respect  we  all 
have  a  common  interest. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  consumers,  that  we 
maintain  a  fairly  healthy,  reasonably 
prosperous  cattle  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  talking  about  those  who 
raise  cattle,  operate  on  slim  profit 
margins,  take  all  kinds  of  chances,  and 
often  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the 
horn.  We  are  talking  about  those 
growers  and  feeders  who  have  given  the 
American  people  the  finest  quality  to  be 
found  in  meat  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Every  consumer  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  American  cattle  raisers  and  the 
feeders.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
bite  the  hand  that  is  feeding  them. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there 
is  little  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  meat  imports  and  the  price  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  meat  in  the  butcher- 
shops.  From  1957  to  1964  imports  of 
lamb  into  this  country  increased  by  860 
percent.  Yet  the  housewife  saw  little 
change  in  lamb  cuts.  During  that  same 
period,  covering  only  6  years,  mutton  im¬ 
ports  increased  by  7,200  percent.  But 
there  was  little  effect  on  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  paid  for  mutton  products.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  same  period,  1957  to  1964,  in¬ 
clusive,  annual  imports  of  beef — 
carcass  weight — skyrocketed  from  200 
million  pounds  in  1957  to  1.7  billion 
pounds  last  year.  In  1957  beef  imports 
amounted  to  2 14  percent  of  our  domestic 
consumption;  in  1964  those  imports  were 

II  percent  of  our  consumption.  Yet 
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despite  that  unprecedented  upsurge  in 
imports  there  was  so  little  reduction  in 
prices  to  consumers  that  it  was  hardly 
noticeable. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Senate-ap¬ 
proved  bill  the  rollback  on  imports  of  all 
forms  of  meat  would  be  very  reasonable 
and  very  moderate.  It  would  still  per¬ 
mit  the  admission  of  about  1.2  billion 
pounds  of  beef  annually  and  more  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb  meats  than  are  now  com¬ 
ing  in.  The  bill  would  serve  to  stop  the 
massive  dumping  operation  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  Its  passage  would  give  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry  a  measure  of  confidence  and 
stability  in  the  future.  No  one  should 
be  heard  to  object  to  that.  Certainly 
not  with  good  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  approve  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  legislation  and  avoid  a  con¬ 
ference,  with  the  attendant  delay  and 
uncertainty.  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  in  support  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  would  have  permitted  a  direct 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  Senate  measure. 
But  the  committee  decided  against  that 
course.  Since  then  legal  experts  discov¬ 
ered  a  hiatus  in  the  Senate  version  which 
would  make  the  Senate-approved  legis¬ 
lation  a  nullity  and  wholly  inoperative 
if  enacted. 

The  Senate  amendment  includes  the 
following: 

The  operation  shall  be  suspended  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  period  which  the  President  de¬ 
clares  to  be  a  period  of  national  emergency. 

Since  a  President  in  the  past  has  de¬ 
clared  the  existence  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency,  and  since  that  declaration  has 
never  been  rescinded,  it  still  obtains. 
Therefore,  legal  experts  reason,  if  the 
Senate  measure  were  approved  it  could 
not  go  into  effect  unless  and  until  the 
President  should  rescind  the  prior  decla¬ 
ration. 

It  follows  that  the  quoted  language 
must  be  corrected  if  we  are  to  have 
meaningful  and  effective  legislation. 
And  under  our  parliamentary  situation 
the  only  place  to  get  that  done  is  in  con¬ 
ference.  Therefore,  I  support  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  send  this  measure  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  committeee.  That  seems  to  be  the 
only  course  open  for  us  to  follow  if  we 
hope  to  get  a  bill  enacted  that  is  effec¬ 
tive.  We  may  get  nothing,  but  at  least 
this  provides  a  procedure  that  could 
lead  to  a  correction  of  the  gimmick  in 
the  Senate  version  which  destroys  the 
usefulness  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  resolution  to  send  H.R.  1839  to 
conference  where  it  can  receive  the 
further  consideration  it  needs  by  the 
Congress. 

This  is  far-reaching  legislation  which 
would  vitally  affect  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation  and  which  could  have  a  seriously 
harmful  effect  on  our  world  trade.  It 
needs  more  study. 


This  bill  has  never  been  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House.  No  hearings  have 
been  held  on  it.  There  has  been  no  de¬ 
bate  on  it.  Yet  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  urge  that  this 
bill  be  sent  to  Conference  but  I  do  so  in 
hopes  that  it  will  be  carefully  considered 
there. 

I  am  concerned  about  legislation  that 
would  undoubtedly  be  harmful  to  millions 
of  consumers  of  this  Nation  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  delicate  world  trade  ne¬ 
gotiations.  I,  too,  would  like  to  assist 
the  cattle  industry  of  the  United  States; 
I  am  sympathetic  with  their  problem, 
but  this  bill  would  in  the  long  run  defeat 
the  ends  of  all  of  us,  including  the  beef 
growers. 

This  bill  to  establish  beef  import 
quotas  might  well,  and  probably  will, 
serve  to  deny  to  my  low-income  fami¬ 
lies  a  part  of  their  normal  consumption 
of  beef. 

The  beef  that  is  imported  into  this 
country  is  mainly  lower  grade  and  lower 
priced  beef  that  is  used  in  hamburger, 
meat  balls,  hot  dogs,  sausage,  and  other 
processed  meat  products.  Not  all  of  our 
people  can  afford  to  eat  steak  all  the 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  can  afford  lower 
priced  meats. 

The  beef  industry  in  the  United  States 
I  am  sure  understands  this  and  would 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  prej¬ 
udicing  the  consumers  of  the  country. 
The  consumers  of  our  country  have  trou¬ 
bles  enough  without  adding  this  to  their 
burdens.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  importation 
of  lower  grade  beef  has  the  effect  of  de¬ 
pressing  the  price  of  domestic,  higher 
grade  beef.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
sumers  could  be  hurt  and  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry  not  helped. 

It  would  be  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  bill  had  been  well  considered,  but  it 
has  not  been.  This  is  an  unpreferred 
way  to  legislate  and  the  bill  ought  to  go 
to  conference.  A  bill  of  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  bill  should  have  this 
additional  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  another  de¬ 
fect,  just  as  important.  The  legislation 
runs  directly  counter  to  our  efforts  to 
open  new  channels  of  foreign  trade  on  a 
reciprocal  basis.  It  is  a  protectionist  bill. 
If  there  is  anything  we  have  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  last  50  years  it  is  that 
protectionism  feeds  on  itself,  stifles  trade 
and  induces  stagnation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Our  Government  is  now  engaged  in 
delicate  trade  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
seeking  to  lower  trade  barriers  abroad 
to  many  of  our  exports,  agricultural  and 
industrial  alike.  This  is  no  time  to 
jeopardize  these  negotiations  which  are 
so  important  to  the  future  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  This  bill  would  jeopardize  those 
negotiations  and  hurt  our  consumers 
in  a  great  many  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  could 
also  be  disastrous  for  our  present  agricul¬ 
tural  export  program  which  is  running  at 
a  record  high  of  more  than  $6  billion  a 
year,  helping  our  farmers  and  our  trans¬ 
portation  industries  at  home  and  great¬ 


ly  benefiting  our  balance  of  payments 
in  world  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  resolution  to 
send  this  bill  to  conference  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pre¬ 
dicted  just  a  few  days  ago,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  curtail  the 
importation  of  beef  in  order  to  protect 
the  prices  for  beef  producers  throughout 
the  Nation  is  before  this  House  for  con¬ 
sideration  today. 

We  find  it  before  the  House,  as  I  said 
at  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on 
that  day  we  authorized  an  expenditure 
of  over  $43  million  that  eventually  will 
have  as  a  result  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef  by  irrigating  lands  to  pro¬ 
duce  feed  grains  and  hay. 

There  are  additional  ironies  in  this 
legislation  being  before  us  today.  It  is 
not  too  long  ago  that  we  had  a  similar 
parliamentary  situation  relating  to  the 
wheat-cotton  bill,  and  more  recently,  a 
civil  rights  bill.  In  each  of  those  cases, 
we  were  told  that  the  only  reliable  ave¬ 
nue  for  us  to  follow  then,  in  order  to  get 
the  results  desired,  was  that  we  adopt 
the  amendments  of  the  other  body.  It 
was  then  determined  to  be  of  too  great  a 
risk  to  attempt  the  course  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  committee.  Today,  however,  with  a 
subject  that  bears  import  to  a  segment 
of  this  Nation’s  populace  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  severe  economic  setbacks  in  the 
last  year  because  of  the  enormous 
amounts  of  beef  imported,  we  are  now 
told  that  this  is  the  only  course  we  can 
follow. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
reached  this  point  with  the  legislation 
before  us,  it  seems  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  support  the  resolution. 
I  do  so  reluctantly,  however,  recognizing 
the  great  risks  that  are  involved  that 
could  prevent,  delay,  or  curtail  this  most 
essential  and  needed  action  during  this 
session. 

May  I  humbly  suggest  to  those  who 
may  be  selected  as  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  the  urgency  that  prevails 
that  some  constructive  action  ought  to 
be  taken  during  the  few  remaining  days 
of  the  session.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
encouraging  promises  that  we  have 
heard  today  may  become  a  reality. 

I  do  find,  however,  some  consolation 
and  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  the  matter  before  us  today.  I 
can  readily  recall  when,  a  little  more 
than  5  years  ago,  I  first  made  a  point  of 
the  extent  to  which  our  entire  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  was  being  adversely  af¬ 
fected  because  of  imports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  While  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  achieve  even  this  very  minor 
consideration  of  a  most  important  sub¬ 
ject,  it  does  hold  promise  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  is  and  will  be  more  cognizant  of 
the  relationship  of  imports  to  the  entire 
agricultural  problem. 

There  were  few  listeners  5  years  ago, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  interest 
and  support  that  has  been  voiced  and 
on  display  here  today  may  in  the  future 
develop  into  even  more  constructive  and 
rewarding  considerations.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  amendments  being  sent  to 
conference  are  truly  the  very  minimum 
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action  that  ought  to  be  taken.  There 
have  already  been  sufficient  compro¬ 
mises  made,  and  so  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  surely  should  of¬ 
fer  nothing  less  than  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  as  it  is  presently  con¬ 
stituted  and  before  the  House. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  such  action,  the 
respective  State  and  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ments  might  also  see  fit  to  express  their 
interest  and  support,  as  compared  to  the 
opposition  they  are  presently  registering, 
in  order  that  the  further  decline  in  farm 
income  might  not  be  encouraged. 

The  economic  plight  of  farm  people 
throughout  the  Nation  has  reached  lev¬ 
els  comparable  to  the  1930’s,  and  surely 
can  go  unrecognized  no  longer  without 
serious  repercussions  to  the  total  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

The  American  farmer  is  deserving  of 
his  rightful  share  of  our  own  national 
consumers’  market.  At  least  he  ought 
to  be  held  in  equal  regard  with  our  con¬ 
cerns  for  the  producers  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  This  has  surely  not  been  the  case 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
to  the  House  .today  to  support  House  Res¬ 
olution  814.  Adoption  of  the  Senate 
amendment  establishing  new  quotas 
upon  the  importation  of  beef,  beef  prod¬ 
ucts,  lamb  and  mutton  to  H.R.  1839  rep¬ 
resents  a  final  opportunity  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  this  session  to  come  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  ailing  domestic  livestock 
industry. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  representing 
cattle-producing  areas  have  tried  for  the 
past  several  months  to  obtain  considera¬ 
tion  both  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  from  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  to  limit  foreign 
imports  of  beef.  We  have  long  felt  that 
such  limitations  are  necessary  to  stabil¬ 
ize  farm  income.  In  view  of  assurances 
of  Chairman  Mills  and  others  I  am 
willing  for  this  bill  to  go  to  conference. 

The  livestock  sector  of  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy  is  extremely  important.  In  my  own 
State  of  Kansas,  livestock  products  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  half  of  all  farm  in¬ 
come.  For  more  than  a  year  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  mail  from  farmers,  packers,  milk 
producers,  packinghouse  workers,  and 
consumers  expressing  great  concern  over 
the  impact  of  foreign  imports  upon  this 
vital  domestic  industry. 

The  importance  of  cattle  is  universal 
and  substantial  over  the  country.  They 
consume  about  70  percent  of  our  total 
volume  of  harvested  crops.  Any  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  cattle  industry  affects  the 
feed  grain  farmer,  who  is  already  beset 
with  more  than  his  share  of  troubles.  It 
means  loss,  too,  to  the  retail  merchants, 
service  businesses,  fuel  and  farm  supply 
dealers,  banks,  the  transportation  in¬ 
dustry,  the  meatpacking  payrolls  and  all 
the  jobs  they  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  is  economically  sick.  Actions  to 
date  by  the  administration  have  pro¬ 
vided  little  assistance.  No  subsidies  are 
asked  or  given  by  this  legislation.  All 
that  is  provided  is  a  more  realistic  ceil¬ 
ing  on  foreign  imports.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  dis¬ 


cussions  here  today  on  this  resolution, 
there  is  something  to  be  desired  in  this 
procedure.  I  would  like  to  vote  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  direct  issue  of  limiting 
beef  imports  and  place  this  matter  before 
the  President  for  his  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  other  Body  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  may  not  have  expected  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  accept  in  full  the 
measure  they  recently  passed  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  margin  of  vote.  The  Senate 
passed  a  good  bill  and  one  which  would 
meet  a  need  for  the  protection  of  the  cat¬ 
tlemen  of  this  country. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  at  the 
moment,  imports  are  down  for  the  very 
significant  reason  that  cattle  prices  in 
this  country  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  a 
profitable  business  for  imports.  Imports 
are  a  major  factor  in  causing  these  con¬ 
ditions,  although  I  would  not  contend, 
nor  do  I  know  of  anyone  else  who  does 
who  has  informed  himself  on  the  subject, 
that  this  accounts  for  all  the  difficulties. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  repeat  that,  in  my 
opinion,  imports  certainly  contributed  to 
the  situation  to  a  degree  much  greater 
than  that  attributed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

By  sending  this  measure  to  conference, 
this  House  of  Representatives  does  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  to  do  something  about  this  situa¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  surely  going  to  affect  us  in 
the  future,  if  not  considerably  at  the 
present;  but  as  has  been  expressed  here 
by  several,  it  could  result  in  an  exercise 
in  futility  unless  all  of  us,  who  feel 
strongly  the  justification  for  a  remedy  to 
the  situation  which  is  causing  severe 
hardship  on  producers  of  beefstuff  in  the 
United  States,  are  determined  to  press 
this  matter  with  every  possible  effort  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  on  March  11,  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  accom¬ 
plish  virtually  the  same  thing  as  that 
provided  in  the  measure  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  on  which  a  conference 
is  authorized  by  the  pending  resolution. 
I  am,  of  course,  gratified  and  encouraged 
that  we  have  gotten  this  far  in  meeting 
this  problem  but  due  to  the  time  element 
and  the  urgency  involved  in  this  matter, 
immediate  action  is  justified. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  those  who  contend  that 
retail  meat  prices  will  advance  to  the 
consumer,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  past 
history  does  not  indicate  this  to  be  the 
case.  As  you  know,  there  is  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  an  inquiry  as  to  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  five  cattle  sold  by  the 
producer  and  the  price  of  meat  over  the 
counter  to  the  consumer.  The  situation 
in  this  regard  is  not  peculiar  or  limited 
to  meats,  but  rather  is  common  to  all 
agricultural  products  of  which  I  know 
anything  about.  This  has  been  the  rea¬ 
son  for  parity  in  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  but,  of  course,  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  beef  industry  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  cattle 
raisers.  There  is  nothing  unique  about 
meat  prices  as  compared  to  other 
products,  and  it  has  been  shown  in  some 
instances  the  raw  product  could  almost 


be  given  away  and  it  would  not  make  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  retail  price. 
So,  when  we  may  finally  get  this  report 
back  from  the  conference,  authorized  by 
this  resolution  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote,  in  all  likelihood  this  will  enter  into 
the  debate. 

But,  I  say  it  is  a  specious  argument 
and  one  which  will  be  weak  in  its  import 
when  all  facts  are  considered  objectively. 

The  choice  of  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  something  done  immediately 
about  meat  imports  is  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  and  send  this  measure  to 
conference  with  the  Senate.  At  the 
same  time,  I  join  with  those  who  have 
already  expressed  themselves  in  insisting 
that  the  conferees  of  this  body  bring 
back  the  strongest  possible  language 
which  will  be  effective  in  limiting  beef 
imports  and  which  will  guarantee  the 
survival  of  the  cattle  industry  insofar 
as  the  factor  of  imports  is  having  upon  a 
depressed  cattle  market. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  hearing  comments  made  here  to¬ 
day,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
that  Prime  and  Choice  steers  broke 
through  the  $26  price  level  in  Chicago 
yesterday.  In  fact,  three  loads  of  Prime 
steers  sold  for  $26.50  per  hundredweight. 
The  average  for  Choice  steers  was  $25.12 
and  exceeded  the  average  price  of  a  year 
ago. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle,  at  $25  to  $26,  are 
quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  $20.50  in  early 
June.  They  clearly  reflect  the  impact 
and  significance  of  the  vigorous  pro¬ 
grams  developed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free¬ 
man.  All  cattlemen  should  be  thankful 
for  the  dynamic  manner  in  which  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  have  moved 
and  are  continuing  to  move  to  help  them 
out  of  the  situation  with  which  they  were 
and  are  confronted. 

In  the  face  of  a  beef  supply  situation 
which  has  been  13  percent  greater  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Secretary  first  announced  a  beef 
purchase  program  in  early  March,  which 
up  to  this  time  has  moved  164  million 
pounds  of  beef  from  the  surplus  market 
and  distributed  it  to  people  who  needed 
it  in  their  diets;  second,  established  a 
National  Cattle  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  guide  him  in  the  development 
of  short-  and  long-range  programs  for 
the  cattle  industry;  third,  stimulated 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  intensive,  and 
farreaching  merchandising  programs  for 
beef  ever  undertaken  in  this  country; 
fourth,  spearheaded  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  import  agreement  with  the 
major  beef  importing  countries  to  the 
United  States;  fifth,  has  underway  at  the 
present  time  a  program  aimed  at  step¬ 
ping  up  our  beef  exports  worldwide  but 
particularly  to  Europe  and  exports  have 
already  increased  1  percent  of  our  total 
production;  and  sixth,  has  forcefully 
and  intelligently  attempted  to  tell  to  cat¬ 
tlemen  and  the  public  the  true  story  as 
to  why  cattle  prices  have  been  under 
pressure;  namely,  that  our  problem  has 
been  excess  domestic  production  of  fed 
cattle  and  not  imports  of  a  different  kind 
of  beef. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  needed  was  to 
reduce  the  average  weight  of  the  choice 
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and  prime  steers  being  marketed. 
Choice  steers  marketed  yesterday  at  Chi¬ 
cago  were  50  pounds  per  head  lighter 
than  they  were  a  few  months  ago. 

This  bill  would  not  even  do  any  good 
even  for  cattlemen,  anyway.  It  would 
limit  the  exports  to  803  million  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  exactly  what  they  are  es¬ 
timated  to  be.  It  also  contains  a  clause 
preventing  it  from  going  into  effect  and 
at  the  same  time  contains  another  clause 
prohibiting  flexibility  with  short  supplies. 
Why  do  you  suppose  the  oil  people  and 
others  filled  the  halls  of  Congress  pro¬ 
moting  this  bill?  Some  of  them  want  a 
round  of  trade  restrictions  in  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  figure  this  bill  will  open  the 
door.  This  is  exactly  contrary  to  the 
1961  trade  bill,  and  if  we  start  this,  the 
farmers  will  end  up  on  the  short  end. 
We  export  $6  billion  in  farm  products, 
including  20  percent  of  our  feed  grains. 
If  we  could  not  export  these  feed  grains, 
they  would  be  fed  in  this  country,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  far  greater  surplus 
of  meat.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  take  a  good 
look  at  all  of  the  facts  before  you  vote  on 
the  bill  when  it  comes  back  from  confer¬ 
ence.  I  doubt,  but  hope,  that  they  can 
construct  a  bill  that  will  do  some  good 
rather  than  doing  harm  to  agriculture,  as 
the  Senate  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  meat  quota  legisla¬ 
tion. 

We  are  not  proposing  any  cutback  in 
imports. 

We  are  not  asking  that  exporting  na¬ 
tions  be  barred  from  benefiting  from 
increased  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  American 
producers  be  protected  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer. 

We  are,  instead,  simply  asking  that  the 
level  of  meat  imports  not  increase  be¬ 
yond  the  average  for  the  last  5  years, 
when  they  reached  record  highs.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  are  proposing  that  subsequent 
increases  in  demand  be  accompanied  by 
corresponding  increases  in  the  import 
quota. 

In  short,  we  are  assuring  the  exporting 
nations  that:  First,  their  business  will 
not  be  less  than  it  was  during  a  record 
high,  and  second,  their  business  may 
become  even  better  as  the  market  in¬ 
creases. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  bill  does  not 
become  as  restrictive  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe.  It  does,  however, 
say  to  the  American  cattlemen  that  they 
are  going  to  compete  in  price  and  quality 
but  that  they  will  not  be  confronted  by 
importation  of  huge  volumes  of  price- 
plunging  low-grade  meats. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  sending 
H.R.  1839  to  conference.  I  would  prefer 
a  resolution  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  this  bill,  but  since  this 
is  not  possible  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
bill  go  to  conference. 

I  have  been  urging  quotas  on  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and  other 
meat  products  for  some  time.  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  several  bills  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  such  quotas.  I  feel  that 


the  rapid  increase  in  these  imports  is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  and  has  materially  contributed  to 
the  heavy  losses  they  have  sustained  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  distressed  condition 
today.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  due 
entirely  to  foreign  imports  of  beef.  How¬ 
ever,  beef  imports  have  more  than 
trebled  in  the  last  5  years,  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  imports  have  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  cattle  prices.  I  have  been  receiving 
letters  from  cattlemen  in  my  district  for 
several  years  complaining  over  these  im¬ 
ports,  and  urging  Congress  to  act. 

The  cattle  industry  is  very  important 
to  our  economy  in  Colorado,  which  ranks 
12th  in  the  Nation  in  the  production  of 
cattle.  Colorado  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  major  cattle  feeding  areas  in  the 
country.  Cattle  feeders  in  Colorado  took 
a  heavy  loss  last  year  due  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
cline  in  cattle  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House,  so  that  the  bill  providing 
for  quotas  on  foreign  imports  can  go  to 
conference  without  delay.  I  am  encour¬ 
aged  over  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
concerning  the  effort  he  will  make  to 
bring  in  a  report  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  In  my  opinion  this  House  will  vote 
to  establish  these  quotas  if  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  hope 
that  this  vote  can  be  taken  without  delay. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  listening  to  the  debate  an 
earnest  effort  will  be  made  in  conference 
to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  solution  to  the  present  beef  im¬ 
port  problems.  Despite  the  statements 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free¬ 
man,  Members  of  this  body  should 
clearly  understand  that  expanding  beef 
imports  during  the  past  3  years  have  and 
continue  to  be  serious,  and  furthermore 
increased  imports  have  adversely  af- 
ected  the  economic  status  of  nearly  every 
livestock  producer  in  this  country. 

There  have  already  been  too  many 
statements  by  too  many  persons  about 
doing  something  to  relieve  the  plight  of 
the  livestock  producer,  and  if  this  Con¬ 
gress  should  adjourn  without  taking  af¬ 
firmative  action,  those  in  the  livestock 
industry  will,  in  my  opinion,  know  the 
reason  why.  Frankly,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  President  month  after  month 
continue  to  evade  the  issue  and  in  effect 
delay,  if  not  completely  prohibit,  effec¬ 
tive  legislative  action. 

The  livestock  industry  is  big  business 
in  Kansas,  and  as  pointed  out  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Kansas  it  is  a  vital 
component  in  the  economic  fuel  that 
generates  the  pulse  of  industry  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  The  excellent  article 
further  points  out: 

A  constant  stream  of  red  and  white  cattle 
flow  over  the  grasslands  of  the  Sunflower 
State  and  on  into  the  packinghouses  and 
grocery  stores  via  16,000  feedlots.  The  cattle 
assets  of  the  State  stand  today  as  the  largest 
producer  of  agricultural  income  having 
passed  wheat  last  year  by  $102  million  to 
total  $537  miUion. 

Hard,  cold  cash  is  the  barometer  by  which 
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a  business  is  judged,  and  the  beef  industry 
is  setting  a  high  growth  rate  for  others  to 
follow.  The  more  than  one  billion  pounds 
of  red  meat  produced  annually  in  Kansas 
adds  $450  million  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  through  the  packing  industry  which 
employs  8,900  persons.  Over  $90  million 
each  year  is  spent  for  feed  by  cattlemen  who 
represent  5,431,000  head  of  animals. 

The  business  of  breeding  and  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  has  its  romantic  side.  State  and  county 
fairs  are  an  integral  part  in  the  education 
process  which  every  cattlemen  continually 
faces  if  he  is  to  remain  abreast  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  dynamic  Industry. 

For  example,  the  Kansas  State  Fair  in 
Hutchinson  this  year  will  host,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  Register  of  Merit  Hereford 
Show.  This  event  brings  to  Kansas  and  Kan¬ 
sas  Hereford  cattlemen  an  honor  extended 
to  only  nine  other  events  in  the  United 
States.  Hereford  cattle  from  all  sections  in 
the  Nation  will  pour  into  the  State  Fair 
grounds  to  parade  in  front  of  a  judge  and 
thousands  of  beef  producers  from  Kansas 
and  neighboring  states. 

The  curly,  red  and  white  coats  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  will  glisten  with  a  high  gloss  on  show  day 
because  every  owner  will  want  his  cattle  to 
win  an  award  at  this  important  exposition, 
and  also  because  in  the  audience  will  be 
many  potential  buyers  for  his  cattle.  Here, 
in  action,  will  be  one  of  the  oldest  examples 
of  American  free  enterprise  at  work  in  a  set¬ 
ting  that  epitomizes  the  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Kansas  as  a  leader  in  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry. 

Why  does  the  beef  business  go  to  such 
lengths  to  build  an  industry  so  specialized 
and  complex?  You  can  get  the  answer  your¬ 
self  if  you  will  travel  along  “Mid- Way  USA.” 
In  towns,  large  or  small,  you  drive  into  the 
filling  station  and  ask  an  attendant  for  di¬ 
rections  to  the  best  place  in  town  to  eat. 
If  his  relatives  don’t  own  a  restaurant,  he 
will  most  likely  refer  you  to  someplace  that 
“has  the  best  steaks.”  Herein  lies  the  story 
*  *  *  the  best  place  for  steaks  *  *  *  is  the 
best  place  to  eat.  Kansans  are  steak-con¬ 
scious,  and  rightly  so,  since  they  produce 
the  finest  beef  in  the  world  and  are  right 
proud  of  it. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vot¬ 
ing  to  send  H.R.  1839  to  conference,  but 
I  do  so  with  reluctance,  the  same  reluc¬ 
tance  so  ably  expressed  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son], 

I  was  one  of  the  72  Members  of  the 
House  to  introduce  bills  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  hard-pressed  cattle  indus¬ 
try. 

The  current  beef  crisis  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  Americans.  Cattle  prices 
in  1963  averaged  $3.74  per  hundred¬ 
weight  under  those  of  1962.  Choice 
steers  the  week  before  last  in  Chicago 
sold  for  $1.21  per  hundredweight  under 
the  1963  average.  The  obvious  result  is 
great  distress  in  the  cattle  industry. 

Since  beef  is  the  most  popular  meat 
product  in  America,  it  is  important  that 
the  reasons  for  this  drastic  price  reduc¬ 
tion  be  understood.  The  most  recent 
comprehensive  report  on  the  situation  is 
a  publication  of  the  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  Iowa  State  University. 
The  authors  of  this  report  point  out  that 
of  the  $3.74  per  hundredweight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cattle  prices  last  year,  $2.30  was 
caused  by  a  6.4-percent  increase  in  beef 
and  veal  production,  20  cents  of  the  re¬ 
duction  was  caused  by  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  pork  and  poultry,  40  to  50  cents 
of  this  reduction  was  caused  by  reduced 
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byproducts  value,  47  cents  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  was  caused  by  increased  imports  of 
beef,  and  “part  or  all”  of  the  remainder 
“results  from  the  larger  supplies  of  the 
top  grades  of  cattle.” 

Retailers  say  they  are  concerned  about 
the  problem  because  they  are  presented 
with  an  unstable  market  in  which  to  buy 
beef.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  consumer,  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  a  consistent  supply  of  high- 
quality  beef.  Obviously  a  bankrupt  cat¬ 
tle  industry  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  American  con¬ 
sumer. 

Retailers  last  year  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  a  record  95  pounds  of  beef  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Iowa  State  points  out 
that  “if  the  present  production  poten¬ 
tial  materializes,  beef  consumption  could 
possibly  go  as  high  as  100  pounds  per 
person  in  1964.” 

It  has  been  widely  recognized  that 
steps  to  cut  down  on  the  crushing  sup¬ 
ply  of  beef  are  necessary.  Retailers,  in 
reporting  on  the  efforts  they  are  making, 
state  they  have  increased  the  number  of 
beef  specials,  have  substantially  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  for  advertising  beef, 
and  have  resisted  upward  pressures  on 
beef  prices. 

In  Congress,  a  large  number  of  us  from 
cattle  growing  and  feeding  areas,  are 
sponsoring  legislation  to  impose  import 
limitations  on  beef  and  other  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  to  scale  down  the  high  meat  import 
levels  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
guaranteed  by  the  recent  voluntary 
agreement  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

It  now  seems  imperative  that  all 
Americans  lend  maximum  effort  to  the 
solution  of  the  beef  crisis.  Beef  must 
continue  to  represent  a  good  value  for 
the  American  consumer,  and  a  consistent 
supply  of  high  -quality  beef  is  essential 
to  maintain  such  value. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
that  the  House  conferees  on  H.R.  1839 
which  is  to  go  to  conference  today  under 
House  Resolution  814,  vigorously  resist 
the  Senate  amendment  to  this  measure 
which  provides  for  restrictions  against 
the  importation  of  beef  and  beef  prod¬ 
ucts. 

This  amendment,  if  allowed  to  become 
law,  will  take  the  consumer  to  the 
slaughterhouse  in  broad  daylight  and 
put  his  pocketbook  into  the  slicing  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  benefit  of  the  western  cattle 
interests.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
at  a  time  when  we  have  organized  a  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Advisory  Panel  to  make  a  study 
of  costs  to  the  consumer  that  anyone  re¬ 
motely  concerned  with  the  family  pock¬ 
etbook  would  suggest  that  the  consumer, 
particularly  in  the  large  eastern  cities, 
should  pay  a  steeply  higher  price  for  the 
meat  on  his  table  by  restricting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  products  from  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  free  world. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  bull  and 
baloney  tax. 

I  note  that  this  daylight  raid  by  the 
rustlers  not  only  met  with  encourage¬ 
ment  but  was  actually  advocated  as  a 
platform  plank  at  the  Cow  Palace  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention. 


[The  Republican  platform  of  1964  prom¬ 
ises]  meaningful  safeguards  against  irrepar¬ 
able  injuries  to  any  domestic  industries  by 
disruptive  surges  of  imports,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  beef  and  other  meat  products,  tex¬ 
tiles,  oil,  glass,  coal,  lumber,  and  steel. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  these  Cow 
Palace  activities  are  designed  to  separate 
the  consumer  from  his  dollars  in  the 
market,  grant  a  “beef  trust”  monopoly 
to  the  West,  and  build  more  palaces  for 
cows  with  consumer  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  if  the  east  coast 
were  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
and  shipped  out  to  sea.  Now,  it  would 
seem  that  the  leadership  of  that  party 
intends  to  go  a  step  further.  They  in¬ 
tend  to  tax  our  beef,  baloney,  hotdogs 
and  cold  cuts  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  box  lunch 
as  we  become  driftaways. 

I  implore  the  conferees  of  the  House 
to  earnestly  resist  any  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  this  unwholesome,  unwarranted  and 
impossible  attempt  at  the  plundering  of 
the  consumer’s  pocketbook  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  “special  interests  on  the  hoof.” 

No  one  would  oppose  a  study  of  the 
apportioning  of  the  meat  profit  dollar  to 
determine  the  proper  share  that  is  to 
go  to  the  cattle  grower,  the  feeder  and 
the  marketer.  Such  a  study  would  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose.  However,  with¬ 
out  such  a  study,  to  enact  this  type  of 
amendment  is  to  assure  a  wonderful 
business  for  the  sign  painters  who  will 
be  at  Nathan’s  Famous  and  every  butcher 
shop  and  roadside  stand,  painting  price 
changes  to  advertise  $1  hamburgers  and 
50-cent  hotdogs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  action  of  the  House 
today  in  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  1839  will  not  result  in 
approval  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  amendment 
would  be  one  of  the  most  severe  blows 
that  could  be  dealt  to  the  consumer  at  a 
time  when  the  rising  cost  of  living  already 
plagues  the  average  housewife  in  plan¬ 
ning  meals  for  her  family. 

Although  it  is  true  that  imports  of  beef 
have  increased  in  recent  years,  the 
supply  of  this  beef  has  actually  declined 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  result  is 
clear:  If  we  had  not  had  access  to  these 
imports,  prices  of  inexpensive  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  frankfurters,  lucheon  meats 
and  hamburger  would  have  skyrocketed. 

If  we  approve  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  burden  of  higher  prices  will  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  low -income  consumer — 
the  very  people  we  voted  to  help  with 
antipoverty  legislation  last  week. 

This  amendment  is  wrong  both  in  its 
assumptions  and  in  its  design.  Over¬ 
production  of  domestic  grain-fed  beef  is 
the  cause  of  pricing  problems,  not  im¬ 
ports.  The  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  invite  retaliation  by  our 
trading  partners  on  other  items  and 
undermine  the  U.S.  negotiating  position 
at  Geneva.  In  addition,  it  would  result 
in  our  violation  of  international  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  with  the  four  principal 
suppliers  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
meat:  Ireland,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia. 


Mr.  Speaker,  economic  common  sense 
and  international  honor  demand  that  we 
reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  matter  with  some  question  as  to 
the  proper  course  of  action.  We  know 
what  we  want  to  achieve  on  behalf  of 
the  cattle  industry,  but  we  are  in  some 
doubt  as  to  which  of  two  legislative 
courses  of  action  is  most  appropriate  for 
us  to  support. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
our  domestic  cattle  producers  have  re¬ 
cently  been  in  serious  economic  difficulty 
because  of  falling  prices  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  cattle.  Even  though  cattle  are 
central  to  our  agricultural  economy — 
consuming  80  percent  of  our  corn  crop 
and  70  percent  of  all  the  harvested  crops 
in  this  country — livestock  values  have 
dropped  nearly  $2  billion  in  the  last  22 
months.  There  are  nearly  500,000  head 
of  cattle  in  my  congressional  district 
alone. 

Much  of  this  economic  difficulty  can  be 
attributed  to  the  rise  in  cattle  imports, 
for  as  we  all  know,  a  small  additional  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  beef  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  mean  sharp  reductions  in  the 
wholesale  price.  Just  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  record  will  show  that  imports  in  1963 
were  100  times  greater  than  they  were  in 
1954  and  10  times  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1957.  In  1960  we  imported  384  million 
pounds  of  boneless,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  beef.  In  1963,  the  figure  had  risen 
nearly  threefold  to  a  total  of  940  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  or  11  percent  of  all  U.S.  beef 
sales. 

The  Congress  has  a  clear  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  protect  this  vital  segment  of  our 
economy  from  additional  foreign  inroads 
on  the  market  until  the  industry  has  re¬ 
covered  enough  to  allow  gradual  in¬ 
creases  in  imports. 

We  know  full  well  that  there  are  those 
who  are  opposed  to  our  attempts  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  welfare  of  our  cattlemen.  We 
recognize  that  there  is  some  merit  in 
their  arguments,  but  we  would  stress 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency  in 
the  cattle  industry  in  answer  to  them. 

Those  legislators  who  are  concerned 
about  possible  increases  in  the  retail  price 
of  beef  should  recall  that  most  price  in¬ 
creases  have  been  the  result  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  share  to  the  middleman.  They 
should  wait  for  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  new  Food  Marketing  Com¬ 
mission  before  pressing  hastily  for 
action. 

Those  Members  who  are  concerned 
about  our  image  in  the  free  world  of 
trade,  and  our  bargaining  position  in  the 
“Kennedy  round”  of  GATT  negotiations 
need  not  vote  against  the  main  measure. 
They  have  options  to  make  suitable 
amendments  without  scuttling  our  cat¬ 
tlemen  in  the  process.  Surely  at  some 
level — either  committee  or  conference — 
they  can  devise  statutory  wording  per¬ 
mitting  us  to  reduce  trade  barriers  after 
this  immediate  crisis  has  passed. 

Those  Members  who  are  representing 
importers  of  cheap,  low  grade  hamburger 
beef  have  no  choice  but  to  oppose  us  on 
the  measure. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  tried  to  be 
helpful  and  informative  to  all  of  our 
constituents  who  are  interested  in  this 
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problem  and  by  our  vote  in  the  Congress 
we  intend  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  do 
to  alleviate  the  depressed  conditions  of 
our  farmers  and  cattlemen  who  make 
their  livelihood  by  production  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  beef. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker — 
coming  back  to  our  original  problem — 
we  wonder  whether  it  is  better  to  sup¬ 
port  the  resolution  before  us  by  sending 
the  Senate  beef  bill  to  conference  or  to 
encourage  hearings  on  a  new  House  bill 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

We  are  now  late  in  the  session. 
Whether  or  not  the  Congress  returns 
after  the  remaining  Convention,  is  prob¬ 
lematical  and  if  it  is  decided  to  adjourn 
sine  die  before  the  Convention,  we  have 
little  more  than  a  week  remaining  in 
which  to  perfect  a  bill. 

H.R.  1839  provided  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
free  importation  of  wild  animals  and 
birds  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  proceeded 
to  amend  this  act  and  set  up  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  lamb  quotas,  striking  all  ref¬ 
erence  to  wild  birds  and  animals  in  the 
process.  Their  bill  has  serious  flaws  in 
it  that  demand  careful  scrutiny. 

For  instance,  whether  by  lack  of  care 
or  through  a  mistake  in  the  drafting  of 
the  amendment,  an  exception  was  in¬ 
serted  after  the  number  of  pounds  of 
cattle  meat  listed  as  a  limitation,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  operation  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  “shall  be  suspended”  during  any 
period  the  President  declares  to  be  a 
period  of  “national  emergency.”  Yet 
the  Members  all  know  that  the  Congress 
could  not  now  be  in  session  at  this  late 
date  in  our  present  calendar  year  if  it 
were  not  for  the  legal  fiction  that  we  are 
now  in  a  period  of  “national  emergency.” 

Those  of  us  with  a  serious  desire  to 
see  enacted  this  year  the  very  best  legis¬ 
lation  we  can  hope  for  in  light  of  the 
late  date  of  this  session  are  confronted 
with  a  difficult  dilemma  in  deciding 
whether  to  send  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  1839  to  conference.  The  Senate  bill 
now  before  us  contains  some  provisions 
that  are  not  only  objectionable,  but  one 
provision  that  may  make  the  Senate- 
passed  version  inoperative  because  of  the 
use  of  the  words  “national  emergency.” 
There  are  dangers  in  letting  such  a  bill 
go  to  conference  without  detailed  hear 
ings  and  debate.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  House  were  to  start  over  and  write 
its  own  bill,  the  Senate  might  not  act  on 
such  an  improved  measure.  Thus  the 
effect  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  bill 
in  committee  where  it  belongs  might  in 
actuality  kill  it  for  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Hope  for  any  worthwhile  or  effective 
legislation  limiting  the  quantities  of  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  must  be  based  on  our  trust 
and  faith  in  the  integrity  and  steadfast- 
nesss  of  purpose  of  the  conferees  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  part  of  the  House.  We 
must  rely  at  this  late  date  on  the  ability 
of  these  Members  in  conference  with 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
write  good  legislation  in  the  conference 
committee  that  will  be  reported  back  to 
both  bodies  of  Congress.  We  are  hope¬ 
ful  and  optimistic  that  these  conferees 
will  write  provisions  that  can  be  acted 


upon  with  the  strong  support  of  both 
bodies  and  then  be  approved,  rather  than 
disapproved,  by  the  President. 

Here,  then,  is  the  choice.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  can  vote  against  sending  the 
bill,  H.R.  1893,  to  conference  and  face  the 
stark  reality  that  there  could  be  no  legis¬ 
lation  this  session  to  limit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  beef.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
vote  to  send  the  matter  to  conference 
with  the  hope  and  high  expectation  that 
the  conferees  can  meet  on  a  common 
ground  and  agree  on  provisions  of  limita¬ 
tions  on  beef  imports  that  can  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President. 

We  are  standing  by  the  last  of  these 
two  alternatives.  We  have  confidence 
our  conferees  will  do  all  that  is  humanly 
possible  to  provide  the  sorely  needed  help 
our  American  cattlemen  deserve. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  I  may,  in  this 
short  time,  be  able  to  clarify  in  some 
degree  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  in  1963 
the  importation  of  beef  and  beef  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
especially,  jumped  by  a  great  percentage, 
or  amount.  So  high  was  the  increase  in 
these  imports  in  amount  that  the  live¬ 
stock  producers  of  the  United  States 
found  their  market  prices  for  cattle  were 
being  affected. 

Arguments  have  been  made  by  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  different 
legislative  measures  as  to  whether  or  not 
other  reasons  might  have  been  at  least 
partially  the  cause  of  the  drop  in  cattle 
prices.  But  during  the  year  1963  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  record,  meat  prices  at  the 
retail  counter  did  not  drop  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent,  while  the  income  of  the 
livestock  farmers  of  the  United  States 
did  go  down  to  a  dangerous  figure,  where 
they  were  all  being  injured,  and  some  of 
them  were  being  driven  out  of  business. 

Over  in  the  other  body  recognition  of 
the  situation  developed,  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  another  bill  was  defeated  by  a 
margin  of  two  votes.  The  amendment 
was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  the 
livestock  producers  of  the  United  States 
by  limiting  the  imports  of  meat  products 
from  these  foreign  countries. 

Then  later  on  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  a  little  bill,  H.R.  1839, 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  intended  for  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  United  States.  To  that 
bill  the  other  body,  the  Senate,  adopted 
an  amendment,  by  a  vote  I  believe  of 
74  to  15,  although  it  might  have  been 
72  to  15,  to  reduce  imports  of  beef  and 
beef  products  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  by  approximately  30  percent. 

These  imports  have  reached  a  high  fig¬ 
ure  of  about  13  percent  of  the  total  beef 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  I  have.  This 
30-percent  reduction  voted  by  the  other 
body  would  still  permit  the  importation 
of  beef  and  beef  products  from  foreign 
sources  a  little  greater  in  total  amount 
than  the  average  imports  of  the  same 
products  over  the  5 -year  period  from 
1957  to  1962,  inclusive. 

The  amended  measure  was  messaged 
over  to  the  House.  Objection  was  made, 


first,  to  taking  the  bill  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  and  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendments.  Objections  were  also  made 
later  to  taking  the  bill  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  and  sending  it  to  conference. 

Adoption  of  the  resolutions  to  take 
the  bill  from  the  Speaker’s  table  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  would 
have  sent  the  measure  to  the  White 
House  for  action.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules. 

The  other  resolution,  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference,  was  introduced  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 
Mills]. 

One  of  three  actions  could  have  been 
taken.  First  of  all,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  could  have  reported  either  one  of 
these  resolutions.  By  the  close  vote  of 
8  to  7,  it  reported  the  Mills  resolution 
which  is  now  before  us.  House  Resolution 
814,  to  send  the  bill  to  conference. 

Frankly,  those  who  supported  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  Olsen  resolution  be  adopt¬ 
ed  and  that  the  bill  be  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table,  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  agreed  to,  expressed  the  fear  that 
if  any  other  action  was  taken,  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  never  see  the  light  of  day;  or 
that  sending  it  to  conference  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  bill. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Rules  felt 
it  best,  in  its  judgment,  as  I  say  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7,  to  report  the  Mills  reso¬ 
lution  which  adoption  would  send  it  to 
conference. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  want  to 
find  out  if  I  may  as  long  as  I  am  on  my 
feet,  that  the  livestock  industry  has 
agreed  to  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  they  will  support  this  resolution 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  with  the 
understanding  that  if  a  suitable  compro¬ 
mise  cannot  be  worked  out  by  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  that  the  matter  will 
be  returned  to  the  House,  so  that  the 
House  itself  may  take  action — if  no  con¬ 
ference  report  is  agreed  to — to  either  in¬ 
struct  the  conferees  further  or  to  take 
the  bill  from  the  Speaker’s  table,  as  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  I  may,  from 
someone  who  can  speak  for  the  livestock 
industry  as  to  whether  or  not  such  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  has  been 
made?  I  will  yield  to  whoever  wants  to 
speak  up  and  tell  us  what  they  know 
about  that  situation. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  say  first  of 
all,  I  think  the  gentleman  has  described 
very  fully  and  clearly  and  emphatically 
the  parliamentary  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

As  a  livestock  producer  myself  and 
one  who  has  met  constantly  with  the 
livestock  industry,  and  one  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  them  because  of  the 
plight  that  they  are  in  today,  I  can  say 
that  it  is  my  understanding,  after  hav¬ 
ing  met  and  after  having  talked  with 
them,  that  the  situation  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  described  at  this  time  is 
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exactly  their  position,  with  the  emphatic 
understanding  that  the  House  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  of  voting  on  the 
conference  report  and  voting  it  either  up 
or  down;  and  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  our 
wildlife  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  any  other 
spokesman  for  the  livestock  industry 
has  any  authoritative  information,  may 
I  ask  that  he  state  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
qualify  as  an  authoritative  spokesman 
for  the  livestock  industry,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  but  the  president  of 
the  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  is 
a  close  personal  friend  of  mine  and  I 
have  known  some  other  livestock  people 
for  a  long  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct;  that  they  agreed  that 
the  bill  should  go  to  conference  with  the 
understanding — I  hope  we  can  empha¬ 
size  this,  because  it  is  really  important — 
the  understanding  just  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  if  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
livestock  people  and  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  livestock  areas  in  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  accepting  the  House  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  save  time, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

If  the  resolution  is  adopted  and  the 
measure  goes  to  conference,  as  has  been 
discussed,  is  my  understanding  correct 
that  every  attempt  will  be  made  by  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
work  out  a  compromise  agreement,  or 
settlement  of  the  issue  involved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  livestock  industry  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  interested  in 
this  matter;  and,  if  such  a  solution  can 
be  brought  in  as  a  part  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  that  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  vote  that  conference  report, 
either  up  or  down;  and  if  the  conference 
report  is  voted  down  or  not  accepted 
that  it  will  be  in  order  to  immediately 
adopt  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  conference  group,  I  would  say  we 
would  endeavor  to  work  out  a  compro¬ 
mise  for  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  people  con¬ 
cerned.  I  have  said  that  we  would  do 
our  best  in  that  direction.  In  any  event 
I  have  said  that  we  would  bring  back  to 
the  House  a  conference  report.  That  is 
our  intention.  We  are  not  going  to  leave 
the  Members  without  an  opportunity  to 
vote  one  way  or  another  on  this  subject 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

With  the  understanding,  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas — that  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  vote  upon 
the  conference  report — and  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  under  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  which  might  follow,  if  the 
conference  report  is  voted  down,  another 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  adopt  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill,  and  with 
my  understanding  such  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  livestock  industry  and  to  the 
many  supporters  of  the  Olsen  resolution, 
I  agree  this  resolution  should  be  adopted. 

I  am  making  this  statement  because 
of  the  confidence  I  personally  have — 
and  I  believe  most  Members  of  the  House 
have — in  the  honesty,  the  integrity,  and 
I  might  add  the  ability  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Ohio  for  what  he  has  said.  I  wish  to 
make  it  eminently  clear  that  this  is  a 
most  difficult  assignment  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  will  have  of  trying  to  bring  some¬ 
thing  back  to  the  House  upon  which 
everybody  can  agree. 

We  may  be  able  to  perform  such  a 
miracle.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes],  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  on  many  occasions,  but  certainly 
we  will  bring  to  the  House  something 
whether  the  House  likes  it  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  one-half  minute  addi¬ 
tional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  his  state¬ 
ment,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  I  am  very  hopeful — and  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  word  “hopeful” — 
that  all  which  is  done  here  today,  and 
may  be  done  in  succeeding  hours  or  days 
will  not  result  in  final  failure  to  give 
needed  relief  to  the  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery], 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
can  report  for  the  Kansas  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  to  say  that  they  are  in  support  of 
this  resolution.  Also  I  want  to  say  to 
those  of  you  who  attempt  to  speak  for 
the  consumers  group  that  this  language 
is  already  a  compromise.  The  restric¬ 
tions  the  livestock  industry  wanted  have 
been  described  as  the  Hruska  amendment 
to  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  If  that  lan¬ 
guage  had  been  adopted,  we  would  not 
be  in  the  dilemma  we  are  in  today.  So 
I  do  not  think  those  of  you  here  on  the 
floor  who  represent  consumers  groups 
need  to  feel  apprehensive  that  those  in¬ 
terests  will  not  be  well  protected  by  what 
might  happen  to  this  bill.  However,  I 
also  think  it  should  be  said  for  the  Record 
here  today  that  the  livestock  industry  is 
not  very  happy  with  what  is  going  on 
here,  and  they  are  not  being  fooled  by 
this  procedure  or  these  gestures  we  are 
going  through  today.  Frankly,  I  am  not 


very  hopeful  that  any  effective  controls 
will  result  from  this  exercise  here  today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
come  to  this  Chamber  today  fully  intend¬ 
ing  to  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  when 
it  is  moved  on  on  this  resolution.  It  was 
my  hope  that  thereby  an  amended  re¬ 
solution  could  then  be  offered  which 
would  provide  that  we  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  which  previously 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments.  I  have 
decided  that  I  will  not  do  this  in  view  of 
the  assurances  that  have  been  given  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  that  a 
conference  committee  will  meet  and  they 
will  report  back  something  on  which  we 
can  vote.  However,  I  would  reiterate 
what  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Avery]  just  said.  It  is  one  thing  to  vote 
up  or  down  a  conference  report  and  it  is 
another  thing  to  have  the  opportunity, 
as  we  might  have  had  here  today,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Senate  amendments  and  to  get 
a  bill  and  send  it  to  the  White  House  in 
order  to  get  some  relief  for  the  livestock 
industry  of  this  country.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  himself  has  said  it 
is  going  to  take  a  miracle  to  get  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  conferees  on  this  in¬ 
tensely  difficult  and  complex  subject.  I 
do  not  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  be  under  any  illusions  at  all  as 
to  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  We 
are  discriminating  against  the  cattlemen 
and  against  the  cattle  industry  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
under  any  illusions  at  all  as  to  what  we 
are  doing  here. 

I  am  a  little  bit  curious  and  I  am  a 
little  bit  dubious  about  the  fact  that  this 
late  in  this  session,  about  a  week  and  a 
half  before  we  are  supposed  to  adjourn, 
we  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  tell 
the  great  cattle  industry  of  this  country, 
the  great  livestock-raising  areas  of  this 
country,  “No,  we  cannot  do  for  you  what 
we  have  done  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  what  we  have  done  for  the  wheat 
farmers  and  what  we  have  done  in  many, 
many  other  areas.”  I  think  this  ought  to 
be  spread  on  the  Record,  that  Members 
today  ought  to  be  watching  very  closely 
to  see  that  there  is  not  any  maneuvering 
behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  said  here  today 
that  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure 
we  should  adopt  this  resolution  to  send 
to  conference  the  House  bill  to  which  the 
other  body  has  added  provisions  dealing 
with  beef  imports.  While  I  certainly 
have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  intention 
to  challenge  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
urge  fidelity  to  what  is  characterized  as 
usual  or  normal  procedure,  I  would  point 
out  that  for  many  in  this  Chamber  this 
represents  a  deathbed  type  of  repent¬ 
ance.  It  represents  a  new-found  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  conference  procedure  which 
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has  not  been  exhibited  during  earlier 
actions  taken  by  this  House  with  respect 
to  the  wheat-cotton  bill  and  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  ought 
to  be  equally  valid,  yes  certainly  far 
more  valid  reasons  than  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  for  this 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  on  this  resolution  which  would  send 
the  measure  in  which  so  many  Members 
of  this  House  are  interested  to  the 
dubious  and  uncertain  fate  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  committee  and  adopt  instead  a  res¬ 
olution  which  would  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  bill. 
What  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  reasons 
that  would  justify  voting  against  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  send  this  matter  to  conference? 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
such  procedure  has  been  deemed  per¬ 
fectly  permissible  on  previous  occasions 
when  the  leadership  of  this  body  was  in¬ 
terested  in  prompt  and  expeditous  ac¬ 
tion.  I  might  point  out  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  there  is  now  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  a  resolution  au¬ 
thored  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  which  would  change 
the  rules  of  the  House  in  this  regard. 
Briefly,  what  his  resolution  would  do  if 
adopted  would  be  to  provide  that  a  res¬ 
olution  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
a  House  bill  for  the  purpose  of  concurring 
in  the  Senate  amendments  which  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  not  have  been  ger¬ 
mane  if  originally  offered  in  the  House, 
shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting.  I 
shall  vote  to  so  change  the  rules  of  this 
House  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi’s  resolution 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
where  it  has  reposed  for  some  little  time. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  charge  is  often  made  that  legis¬ 
lation  is  bottled  up  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  that  it  there  meets  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  a 
tabulation  of  the  legislation  that  has 
died  in  a  conference  committee  or  legis¬ 
lation  that  has  emerged  in  such  unrecog¬ 
nizable  form  that  it  might  just  as  well 
have  perished,  would  not  show  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  not  the  only  legis¬ 
lative  graveyard  that  is  dotted  with  the 
tombstones  of  bills  that  have  been 
strangled  to  death.  I  do  not  impugn  for 
a  moment  the  sincerity  of  anyone  from 
this  body  who  might  serve  on  a  confer¬ 
ence  committee  with  respect  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  we  are  here  and  now  discussing. 
However,  it  takes  “two  to  tango,”  and 
unless  the  press  has  become  completely 
unreliable,  which  I  very  much  doubt, 
there  are  some  well-laid  administration 
plans  to  see  that  this  relief  legislation — 
for  that  is  exactly  what  it  constitutes  for 
a  hard-pressed  sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy — never  reaches  the  President’s 
desk. 

As  support  for  my  belief  that  there  is 
some  frantic  backstage  maneuvering  by 
high  administration  officials  to  torpedo 
this  legislation,  you  need  only  look  at 
Mr.  Freeman’s  statement  of  August  3 
after  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Cattleman’s  Association. 
After  admitting  what  we  all  know — that 
the  economy  of  many  areas  of  our  coun¬ 


try  depends  on  a  prosperous  cattle  in¬ 
dustry;  that  cattle  prices  have  suffered 
a  ruinous  decline;  that  the  United  States 
must  never  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  world  beef  supplies — he  ends  by  say¬ 
ing  to  the  livestock  industry:  “On  the 
question  of  import  controls  then,  so  far 
as  the  Department  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  ‘never’  but  rather  ‘not 
now.’  ”  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  of 
this  country  who  raise  livestock  and  have 
lost  up  to  $50  a  head  on  Choice  cattle 
while  they  have  seen  prices  go  toboggan¬ 
ing  downward,  do  not  think  much  of  that 
weak  promise  of  “maybe  some  day  we 
can  do  something  to  help  but  do  not 
bother  us  now.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  72  Members  of  the  other 
body  said  rather  emphatically  with  their 
votes  the  other  day  that  the  time  is  now 
and  not  some  time  after  the  election  or  in 
the  dim  and  misty  future. 

I  introduced  a  bill  along  the  lines  of 
the  Senate  amendment  last  March.  So 
did  more  than  40  Members  of  this  body — 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  Six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
introduced  similar  legislation.  Some 
hearings  were  held  on  this  problem  be¬ 
fore  that  committee  2  months  ago.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  discussed  this  matter 
endlessly  on  this  floor  in  speeches  and 
special  orders.  I  know  that  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  receiving  scores,  if  not  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  and  communications  out¬ 
lining  this  whole  problem  in  great  detail 
is  not  unique  by  any  means.  Many  Mem¬ 
bers  have  done  what  I  have  done.  We 
have  testified  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  and  sought  relief  through  that 
channel.  It  has  not  come.  We  have 
personally  conferred  with  Mr.  Christian 
Herter,  the  President’s  special  repre¬ 
sentative  on  trade  matters,  and  with  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Department.  All  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  is  represented 
in  a  voluntary  agreement  negotiated 
some  weeks  ago  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  these  two  countries  that, 
of  course,  are  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  in  about  a  decade  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  red  meat  im¬ 
ports  to  total  domestic  consumption  has 
been  more  than  five-fold.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  seen  prices  paid  domestic 
livestock  producers  decline  to  an  18-year 
low.  In  1962  the  imports  from  these 
two  countries  increased  90  percent  over 
the  already  high  rate  of  1961.  In  1963, 
they  increased  110  percent  over  what 
they  were  in  1961.  The  cutback  provided 
for  in  the  voluntary  agreements  will  not 
bring  the  level  of  these  imports  back 
to  the  1959-63  average  but  will  rather 
cut  them  back  to  the  1962-63  average 
when  they  were  already  at  fantastically 
high  levels.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
cattlemen  and  livestock  producers  all 
over  the  country  have  assailed  these 
agreements  as  nothing  but  a  sellout  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  State  Department  that  seem¬ 
ingly  could  not  care  less  about  the  fate 
of  our  domestic  producers?  That  an 
American  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
now  profess,  as  Mr.  Freeman  does,  to  see 
in  these  agreements  a  great  boon  to  the 
American  farmer  is  nothing  short  of 
incredible.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  sup¬ 
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posed  to  be  interested  in  American  agri¬ 
culture.  However,  now  he  seems  to  have 
become  just  one  more  of  the  numerous 
cooks  engaged  in  stirring  up  the  foreign 
policy  broth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  not  act,  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
the  President’s  special  representative  for 
trade  will  not  act,  and  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  not  act,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  American  Congress  act  now 
and  not  perhaps  later  as  Mr.  Freeman 
has  suggested.  The  other  body  has 
spoken  overwhelmingly.  They  surely  did 
not  propose  to  do  a  vain  or  a  useless 
thing  in  taking  the  action  that  they  did. 
Let  us  use  this  occasion  here  and  now — 
today — to  assure  the  livestock  producers 
of  America  that  we  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  are  likewise  capable  of  quick 
and  effective  action  to  help  save  a  vital 
industry  and  thereby  help  to  restore  some 
measure  of  economic  health  not  only  to 
that  industry  alone  but  all  of  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  last  week  to  send  this  bill  to  con¬ 
ference,  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that 
in  view  of  the  chairman’s  statements  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  I  am  in  accord 
with  sending  this  bill  to  conference  at 
the  present  time. 

I  would  like  further  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Feeders’  Association  has 
assured  me  that  his  association  is  in 
agreement  with  this  procedure  and  that 
he  hopes  that  proper  legislation  for  re¬ 
lief  of  the  livestock  industry  may  be 
worked  out. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  fact  that  in  June — be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  continuing  serious  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  adversely  and  disastrously 
affecting  one  of  the  major  segments  of 
the  economy  of  this  country,  this  severe 
drop  in  cattle  prices — I  want  to  point 
out  to  this  body  that  our  imports  of  beef 
and  mutton  in  June  this  year  were  24  per¬ 
cent  greater  than  they  were  in  1963. 
These  are  figures  which  I  received  about 
4  days  ago  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Our  cattle  industry  is  one  of  the  last 
independent  segments  of  our  economy. 
They  do  not  want  Government  help ;  they 
do  not  want  Government  handouts.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  protection 
through  restrictions  of  imports  of  beef 
into  this  country  because  they  are  one 
of  the  finest  groups  and  one  of  the  finest 
industries  we  have  left  today. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
in  all  fairness  we  should  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  especially 
those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
plight  of  the  cattlemen  this  section  that 
deals  with  national  emergencies.  It  says : 

The  operation  of  this  headnote  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  any  period  which 
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the  President  declares  to  be  a  period  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

We  would  not  be  here  today  if  we  were 
not  in  a  period  of  national  emergency, 
because  we  can  meet  after  July  31  only 
if  we  are  in  a  period  of  national  emer¬ 
gency.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  worked  out  in  conference  so 
that  it  will  say  “may”  rather  than  “shall” 
if  the  need  be  there  at  all. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  have  confidence  in  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  other  conferees  that  they  will  work 
this  out  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
livestock  and  cattle  industry  in  this 
country  who  so  desperately  need  this 
help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  had  a  telephone  call  from  one  of  my 
ranchers  in  Nebraska  within  the  last  2 
days.  He  advised  me  that  because  of 
the  extremely  low  prices  of  cattle  that 
he  had  lost  $100,000  in  the  last  12  months. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  looked  after 
the  interests  of  our  American  taxpayers 
rather  than  the  interests  of  those  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  express  the  hope  that  the  livestock 
producers  of  this  country  will  find  that 
their  hopes  are  well  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  Hoeven], 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  all  understand  the  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation.  Let  me  say  that  I  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  asked 
for  a  rule  which  would  have  permitted 
the  House  to  adopt  a  rule  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendments.  I  think  that  would 
have  been  the  most  direct  way  to  handle 
the  situation  and  it  would  have  given 
remedial  relief  to  our  cattle  feeders. 
The  Committee  on  Rules,  however,  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  6,  decided  otherwise.  The 
question  before  us  is  whether  or  not  we 
shall  now  send  the  bill  to  conference.  I 
have  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  in  all  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  be  appointed.  However,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  about 
the  timing  element  and  what  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  next  few  days  if  the  bill  goes 
to  conference. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er?  Are  we  going  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  conferees  promptly  so  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  decided  within  the  next  day  or 
two?  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
my  friend,  if  he  will  yield - 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  it  is  the  intention 
to  go  to  conference  at  2:30  tomorrow  af¬ 
ternoon  if  the  matter  is  disposed  of  in 
the  Senate;  that  is,  the  request  and  the 
appointment  of  conferees.  They  expect 
to  do  so  today  according  to  my  under¬ 
standing. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  And  if  and  when  the 
conference  report  is  not  approved  will 
the  House  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  immediately  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  advise  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  that  point.  I  am  just  not  in 
a  position  to  advise  him.  All  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  those  of  us  who  will  probably  be 
conferees  to  expedite  the  conference  and 
return  the  conference  report  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
encouraging  statement,  but  I  am  still  a 
bit  apprehensive. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Has  an  arrangement 
been  made  by  which  we  will  get  the  pa¬ 
pers  first? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield,  that  can  be  done,  if  it  is 
desirable,  but  it  may  not  be  desirable  for 
us  to  act  first. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  share  the  apprehension  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson], 
and  others,  as  to  what  may  happen  in 
conference.  I  say  that  for  the  reason 
that  during  the  past  several  months 
many  of  us  have  been  told  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
legislation  and  that,  if  passed,  it  would 
be  vetoed. 

Furthermore,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  might  be  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  agreeing  to  a  proper  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

This  alone  indicates  that  there  may  be 
some  innocuous  conference  report  which 
is  not  going  to  help  the  situation  at  all. 
Any  conference  report  which  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  State  Department  is  likely 
to  be  a  dandy  as  far  as  affording  our  cat¬ 
tle  feeders  any  relief. 

I  still  hope  that  something  constructive 
will  result  from  sending  the  bill  to  con¬ 
ference. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  have  been 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  have  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen], 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu¬ 
nately  at  a  time  when  the  income  in 
nonfarm  operation  is  going  up,  farm 
income  has  been  going  down  and  at  this 
point  the  parity  ratio  of  farm  income 
is  the  lowest  that  it  has  been  for  25 
years.  It  now  stands  at  the  deplorable 
level  of  74  percent  of  parity. 

One  segment  of  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  that  has  been  hard  hit  is  the  live¬ 
stock  feeders.  While  prices  were  going 
down  imports  were  increasing  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  level.  This  situation  has 
previously  been  referred  to  in  this  debate. 

A  tremendous  grassroots  demand  de¬ 
veloped  requesting  legislative  relief  as 
far  as  imports  are  concerned. 

Many  of  us  recall  when  the  Recipro¬ 


cal  Trade  Act  was  passed  we  were  as¬ 
sured  that  the  farmers’  interests  would 
be  protected.  I  personally  feel  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  reasonable  and 
fair  negotiations  obviously  did  not  de¬ 
velop,  the  farmers  were  left  with  only 
one  alternative  and  that  through  the 
legislative  process. 

We  all  recall  the  Hruska  proposal 
which  would  have  amended  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill  to  provide  limitations  on  beef 
imports.  This  amendment  was  defeated 
and  soon  the  grassroots  began  to  speak 
and  loudly. 

Some  of  our  farm  publications  and 
news  commentators  indicated  that  ru¬ 
mors  prevailed  that  the  Senate  would 
pass  an  important  limitation  bill  and 
then  the  bill  would  be  conveniently  lost  in 
the  House.  This  procedure  would  take 
the  politically  embarassed  Senators  off 
the  hook. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  decision  as 
to  procedure  and  as  to  provisions  in  the 
Senate  bill  that  some  now  declare  would 
make  the  bill  inoperative  because  of  the 
reference  to  national  emergencies. 

I  submitted  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  request  for  a  clarification  on  this  point 
which  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  10, 1964. 
To:  Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen  (Attention  of  Mr. 

Donald  W.  Olsen) . 

From:  American  Law  Division. 

Subject:  Viability  of  Korean  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

This  will  refer  to  your  request  of  August 
10,  1964,  for  information  on  the  present  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  President  Truman  during  the  Korean 
war.  As  discussed  today  on  the  telephone, 
we  will  also  furnish  a  brief  statement  on 
the  following  connected  point:  If  a  law  is 
passed  now  providing  that  certain  tariff  re¬ 
strictions  on  certain  imported  commodities 
shall  be  suspended  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
would  the  Korean  war  emergency  have  any 
effect  on  such  law? 

To  recapitulate  our  telephone  discussion, 
the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  on  December  16,  1950  (15  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  9029;  procl.  No.  2914) ,  has  never 
been  terminated  or  modified  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  by  Congress.  The  emergency  was 
proclaimed  as  a  result  of  the  Red  Chinese 
intervention  in  the  Korean  war  in  late  No¬ 
vember  1950;  in  the  proclamation  the  Pres¬ 
ident  speaks  of  the  dangers  of  world  con¬ 
quest  by  Communist  imperialism,  obviously 
in  response  to  the  Chinese  move.  In  the 
summer  of  1953,  after  long  negotiation,  an 
armistice  was  concluded  between  the  United 
Nations  forces  and  Red  China  and  North  Ko¬ 
rea;  peace  has  never  formally  been  con¬ 
cluded.  One  may  regard  the  armistice  as  a 
substantial  modification  of  the  emergency 
proclamation,  since  it  removed  the  immedi¬ 
ate  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  that  procla¬ 
mation.  In  addition  to  the  armistice,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  since 
the  proclamation,  a  factor  which  also  les¬ 
sens  its  current  effectiveness. 

However,  the  decisive  factor  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  law  and  the  Korean  emer¬ 
gency  is  that  the  law  will  most  likely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  prospective;  that  is,  speaking  from 
the  date  of  its  enactment  and  looking  to 
the  future  only.  In  the  absence  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  contrary,  statutes  will  take  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  day  of  their  passage  or  en¬ 
actment,  Matthews  v.  Zane,  7  Wheat.  164; 
Robertson  v.  Bradbury,  132  U.S.  491.  Retro- 
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active  legislation  is  looked  on  with  great  dis¬ 
favor  because  of  its  tendency  to  be  unjust 
and  oppressive.  White  v.  U.S.,  191  U.S.  545. 
With  but  few  exceptions  statutes  should  be 
construed  so  that  they  will  have  only  pro¬ 
spective  operation,  Cox  v.  Hart,  260  U.S.  427, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
legislature  intended  its  enactments  to  have 
this  effect — to  be  effective  only  in  futuro, 
Brewster  v.  Gage,  280  U.S.  327;  U.S.  v.  Amer¬ 
ican  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  202  U.S.  563.  Fur¬ 
ther,  a  statute  expressed  in  general  terms 
and  in  the  present  tense  will,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  given  prospective  effect,  and  con¬ 
sidered  applicable  to  conditions  coming  into 
existence  subsequent  to  its  enactment,  even 
though  they  were  not  actually  known  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment.  Commonwealth  v. 
Welosky  (Mass.) ,  177,  N.E.  656. 

Assuming  that  the  law  in  question  does 
not  specifically  refer  to  future  times  in  fu¬ 
ture  language  (in  which  case  there  clearly 
would  be  no-  room  for  the  operation  of  the 
Korean  emergency) ,  the  rules  of  statutory 
construction  agree  that  a  law  should  be  held 
to  look  to  the  future  only.  Thus,  the  na¬ 
tional  emergency  referred  to  would  mean 
any  future  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President.  The  courts  would  most  likely 
say  that  if  Congress  had  intended  the  1950 
proclamation  to  be  effective,  it  would  have 
said  so. 

Hugh  C.  Keenan, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

The  answer  is  self-explanatory  and, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language  would  be  operative. 

Reference  to  national  emergencies  was 
referred  to  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  July  28,  page  16576,  which  read  as 
follows: 

In  the  event  of  national  emergency  or  na¬ 
tional  disaster  in  the  livestock  industry,  ad¬ 
justments  can  be  made  in  the  quota  base. 

It  seems  rather  strange  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  bill  as  important  as  this 
and  one  that  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  72  to  15  should  be  inoperative  as  some 
now  say. 

Are  we  here  in  the  House  saying  that 
the  majority  leader,  the  majority  whip, 
the  minority  leader,  and  whip,  as  well  as 
many  other  men  of  great  repute,  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing  and  can  it 
be  possible  that  our  legislative  procedure 
has  become  so  careless  that  we  here  in 
the  House  have  before  us  a  bill  that  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on? 

I  hope  the  procedure  here  recommend¬ 
ed  does  not  leave  the  cattlemen  high,  dry, 
and  broke. 

The  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  be  pro¬ 
phetic  and  I  have  in  mind  his  reference 
to  the  fact  that  it  could  well  be  a  miracle 
that  an  acceptable  bill  could  be  worked 
out. 

I  hope  the  rumors  I  have  heard  prove 
false  and  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  will  be 
effective  and  helpful  to  the  farmers  of 
America. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
is;  it  is  also  obvious  we  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  is  going  to  be.  I  think  the 
House  wants  to  vote  on  a  livestock  im¬ 
port  bill  this  session.  We  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  voting  on  it. 


The  bill  was  passed  and  it  went  to  the 
Senate.  We  know  the  President  is 
against  it,  we  know  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  against  it,  and  we  know  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  opposed  to  it. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  vote  on  the  bill, 
and  have  the  Senate  consider  it  and 
have  this  thing  decided  once  and  for  all. 
If  we  do  not  get  a  chance,  both  here  and 
in  the  Senate,  the  people  are  going  to 
hear  about  it.  Most  of  the  farmers  who 
are  affected  in  the  State  of  Florida  be¬ 
long  to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  politi¬ 
cally.  But  they  know  what  is  going  on, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  watching  care¬ 
fully  to  see  exactly  what  happens  on  this 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  the  leadership  of 
this  Congress,  both  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body,  will  give  the  Congress  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  all-important  mat¬ 
ter,  before  we  adjourn,  a  few  days  hence. 

Certainly  the  American  cattle  indus¬ 
try  deserves  as  favorable  consideration 
as  the  foreign  cattle  industry  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
support  of  the  Olsen  resolution.  The 
Rules  Committee  saw  fit  to  turn  down 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  of  rep¬ 
resenting  one  of  the  largest  cattle¬ 
feeding  districts  if  not  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  I  can  tell  you  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  many  of  my  cattle  feeders 
are  broke  today  because  of  low  cattle 
prices,  especially  young  cattle  feeders. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  consumer  for 
a  moment.  Well  of  course,  we  are  all 
consumers  but  let  me  remind  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  that  the  American 
farmers  feed  the  American  people  for 
about  19  percent  of  their  income.  While 
the  average  in  all  the  other  nations  of 
this  world  is  over  60  percent.  While  the 
parity  income  of  our  farmers  today  is 
the  lowest  since  1939.  Does  that  mean 
anything  to  you  Members  from  city 
districts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  not  think  it  is 
far  past  the  time  when  this  Congress 
should  pass  appropriate  legislation  to 
deal  fairly  with  this  great  segment  of 
good  Americans? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  H.R. 
10099,  which  I  introduced  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  is  the  bill  that  should  have 
been  made  law  long  ago  in  order  that 
our  meat  producers  would  have  been 
treated  fairly  by  their  Uncle  Sam,  but  as 
everybody  knows  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  were  then,  as  now,  vigorously 
opposed  to  my  bill  and  to  every  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  to  reduce  meat 
imports. 

The  full  text  of  my  bill  H.R.  10099 
follows: 

A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  into  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
total  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
originating  in  any  country  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  during  any  twelve-month  im¬ 


port  period,  shall  not  (except  as  provided  in 
section  3)  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  imported  from  such  country  during  the 
five-year  period  ending  on  December  31, 
1963. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — - 

(1)  the  term  “meat  and  meat  products” 
includes  (A)  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  and  any  other  meat  to  which  part 
2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  applies,  whether  or  not 
prepared  or  preserved  and  whether  canned, 
cured,  dressed,  or  in  any  other  form,  (B) 
live  animals  imported  to  provide  meat  of 
any  kind  for  human  consumption,  and  (C) 
any  food  products  which  contains  meat,  of 
any  kind  or  in  any  form,  and  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  human  consumption;  and 

(2)  the  term  “twelve-month  import  pe¬ 
riod”  means  the  twelve-month  period  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  any  subsequent  twelve-month  period 
beginning  on  an  anniversary  of  such  date. 

Sec.  3.  If,  during  any  twelve-month  im¬ 
port  period  (after  the  first  such  period),  the 
total  United  States  market  for  meat  and 
meat  products  (as  estimated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture)  exceeds  the  total  aver¬ 
age  annual  United  States  market  for  meat 
and  meat  products  during  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  ending  on  December  31,  1963,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
which  could  otherwise  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  country  during  such 
period  within  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  increased 
to  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
such  quantity  as  such  market  during  the 
twelve-month  import  period  bears  to  such 
total  average  annual  market  during  such 
five-year  period. 

Sec.  4.  Each  quantity  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollar  value,  or  in  terms  of  such 
other  units  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  as  will  permit  its  magnitude 
to  be  measured,  or  equated  or  compared 
with  other  quantities  in  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  limitation  imposed 
by  such  section  is  applicable,  without  regard 
to  the  kinds  of  meat  and  meat  products  or 
the  proportion  of  the  various  kinds  of  meat 
and  meat  products  which  are  included  in 
such  quantity.  In  the  case  of  a  product 
which  contains  but  is  not  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  meat,  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account,  in  determining  the  magnitude  of 
the  quantity  involved,  only  so  much  of  such 
products,  or  only  so  much  of  the  value  of 
such  products,  as  constitutes  or  is  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  meat  contained  therein. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make 
such  determinations  and  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  BERRY  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix.] 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short],  • 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  much  about  this  most  compli¬ 
cated  situation  in  2  minutes.  We  must 
recognize  the  broad  support  for  this  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  this  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  by  a  very  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  72  to  15.  It  is  worth  pointing 
out,  however,  that  beef  import  legisla¬ 
tion  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  72 
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1964. 

Members.  I  introduced  legislation  in 
April  of  1963  so  there  has  been  ample 
time  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  have  held  hearings. 

To  some  people  who  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  effect  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  on  consumers,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer 
has  gone  down  very  little  even  though 
beef  imports  are  at  an  alltime  high. 
The  price  to  the  producer  has  gone  down 
a  lot.  I  am  a  rancher  myself.  We  sold 
our  calves  off  our  ranch  2  years  ago  for 
32  cents  a  pound.  We  are  probably 
going  to  sell  them  this  year  for  24  cents 
a  pound.  Western  range  calves  are 
being  contracted  now  at  that  price  and 
lower.  This  is  a  price  reduction  of  25 
percent  to  the  cattle  producer. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  agreement  between  livestock  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  in  talking  with  the  livestock 
organization  representatives  the  people 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  properly  pointed  out  some  revisions 
that  perhaps  should  be  made  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  If  this  is  going 
)  to  be  a  meaningful  and  effective  beef 
import  bill  we  want  to  be  sure  there  are 
no  loopholes  or  unworkable  provisions. 

With  the  assurances  that  have  been 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  Senate-passed 
bill  if  we  cannot  agree  to  the  conference 
report  when  it  comes  back  here,  I  think 
we  can  do  no  less  now  than  accept  these 
assurances  and  let  this  beef  import  leg¬ 
islation  go  to  conference.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  conference  report  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  question 
that  I  regret  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  dispose  of  today.  Time  is  running  out 
for  this  session  of  Congress  and  I  fear 
we  are  risking  no  action  on  beef  legis¬ 
lation  because  of  the  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  producers  of  red  meats 
have  been  given  so  little  consideration 
this  year.  First  the  majority  of  the 
j  other  body  refused  to  add  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  beef  imports  to  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill.  Later  they  got  on  record  as 
favoring  cattlemen  by  voting  for  an 
amendment  to  a  zoo  bill,  expecting  that 
it  will  die  in  the  House.  Now  when  it 
seemed  possible  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  and  send  the  bill  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  President,  we  find  that  the 
amendments  are  diffident  and  a  confer¬ 
ence  is  necessary  to  improve  the  bill. 

The  time  is  short  for  action.  I  hope 
the  assurances  given  today  will  enable 
us  to  send  an  adequate  bill  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sup¬ 
port  the  rule  and  wish  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Short]  ,  who  has  had  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cattle  business  and  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  this  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  I  favored  the  rule  to 
adopt  the  Senate  amendment.  I  did  so 
because  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  distressing  condition  of  the  cattle 
market  and  I  know  something  about  it 
from  personal  experience.  If  I  felt  that 
bill  would  serve  purpose,  I  would  be  vot¬ 
ing  this  morning  to  vote  down  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  and  adopt  the  Senate  bill. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  since  we  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Rules  Committee,  that 
if  we  did  do  that  the  bill  by  reason  of 
this  national  emergency  clause  could 
very  probably  make  the  bill  totally  in¬ 
effective  from  the  very  beginning.  That 
is  not  what  any  of  us  wants  to  do,  I  am 
sure. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  chance  we  have,  and  it  is  only  a 
chance,  I  think  everybody  ought  to 
understand  that,  is  to  send  the  matter 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a 
conference,  with  the  assurances  given 
us  already  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  say  it  is  a  chance  because 
we  are,  I  think,  endeavoring  to  adjourn 
here  next  week,  and  that  gives  you  less 
than  10  days  to  get  this  thing  through 
all  the  machinery  that  it  has  to  go 
through  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  whether  when 
it  gets  to  the  Senate  you  are  ever  going 
to  get  anything  back  over  here  or 
whether  they  are  ever  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  They  may  or  they  may  not 
accept  it.  But  I  believe  the  way  we  are 
pursuing  is  the  best  one,  in  view  of  the 
very  short  time  we  have  left.  As  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  are 
assured  that  this  conference  report  will 
come  back  to  the  House  this  week,  so 
that  we  can  be  on  the  way  to  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  had  not  said  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  it  back  this 
week.  What  I  said  was  this:  i 

If  the  Senate  succeeds,  as  I^under^, 
stand  it  intends  to  try,  to  appoint  con¬ 
ferees  today,  after  conferring  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  State  of  Virginia,  it  was  agreed  we 
would  go  to  conference  at  2:30  tomorrow 
afternoon.  Whether  or  not  we  could 
have  the  matter  back  to  the  House  for 
consideration  on  Friday,  I  could  not  say. 
I  would  think  it  might  at  the  outside 
possibly  be  Monday  of  the  following  week. 
Of  course,  we  will  try. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  give  us  any  definite  assurance 
now  as  to  the  latest  date  that  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  could  not  give  you  any 
definite  assurance.  There  are  too  many 
imponderables  and  matters  over  which 
I  have  no  control.  We  have  to  file  a 
conference  report  first.  It  would  be  our 
intention  to  expedite  the  conference. 
Certainly,  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  whole 
lot  of  time  trying  to  settle  this  in  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  not. 


Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  said,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  recall,  is  that  we  will  try  to 
bring  something  back  from  conference 
that  will  be  constructive  and  helpful. 
We  will  bring  something  back  that  we 
can  act  on  and  we  will  do  it  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  we  can.  I  just  do  not  want  to 
say  that  we  will  have  it  back  here  and 
have  a  vote  on  it  on  Friday. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Or  on  any 
other  day? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  say  it  will  be 
Friday.  The  gentleman  asked  me  if  it 
would  be  this  week. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes,  now  I 
ask  the  gentleman — what  is  the  latest 
date? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  told  the  gentleman  that 
I  thought  the  latest  date  would  probably 
be  Monday.  We  would  be  ready  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  next  week.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  4  or  5  days  in  conference  on  this,  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  know  and 
I  think  the  House  ought  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  whole  thing  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely,  and  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  This  thing 
is  pretty  vital  to  the  cattle  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  pretty 
sure  that  we  are  going  to  get  to  vote  on 
the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  Boggs,  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Curtis. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
''Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10222)  to 
stxpngthen  the  agricultural  economy;  to 
heNto  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
for  improved  levels  of  nutrition  among 
economiWilly  needy  households  through 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  program  of 
food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other 
purposes,  wind  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  tSu  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  uw:  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  \ 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  “economically 
needy’’  and  insert  “low- income’’. 

Page  2,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  “in  eco¬ 
nomic  need’’  and  insert  “with  IW  incomes”. 

Page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  allNifter  “(b)” 
down  to  and  including  line  25  atod  insert 
“The  term  ‘food’  means  any  food'Vjr  food 
product  for  human  consumption  exctet  al¬ 
coholic  beverages,  tobacco,  those  foods  wiich. 
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art  identified  on  the  package  as  being  im¬ 
ported,  and  meat  and  meat  products  which 
are  imported.” 

Pag&A,  after  line  20,  insert: 

“(b)  In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  is m.  effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribu¬ 
tion  of  feudally  owned  foods  to  households 
under  the  authority  of  any  other  law  except 
during  emergdicy' situations  caused  by  a  na¬ 
tional  or  otheK,  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.”  \ 

Page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  “(b)  ”  and  insert 
“(c)”.  \ 

Page  5,  strike  out  rules  4  to  16,  inclusive, 
and  insert :  \ 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  Participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be\limited  to  those 
households  whose  income  is  determined  to 
be  a  substantial  limiting  faMor  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

“(b)  In  complying  with  the  limitation  on 
participation  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  State  agency  shall 'establish 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  ap¬ 
plicant  households.  Such  standards*,  shall 
include  maximum  income  limitations  'con¬ 
sistent  with  the  income  standards  usedNhy 
the  State  agency  in  administration  of  its  fetir 
erally  aided  public  assistance  programs'^ 
Such  standards  also  shall  place  a  limitation 
on  the  resources  to  be  allowed  eligible  house¬ 
holds.  The  standards  of  eligibility  to  be  used 
by  each  State  for  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary.” 

Page  6,  line  17,  after  “a”  insert  “low-cost”. 
Page  11,  line  8,  after  “required.”  insert  “In 
approving  the  participation  of  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  requested  by  each  State  in  its  plan  of 
operation,  the  Secretary  shall  provided  for 
an  equitable  and  orderly  expansion  among 
the  several  States  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  need  and  readiness  to  meet  their  re¬ 
quested  effective  dates  of  participation.” 

Page  11,  after  line  19,  insert: 

“(g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
has  been  gross  negligence  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  State  agency  in  the  certification 
of  applicant  households,  the  State  shall  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary  deposit  into  the 
separate  account  authorized  by  section  7  of 
this  Act,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  any  coupons  issued  as  a 
result  of  such  negligence  or  fraud  exceeds 
the  amount  that  was  charged  for  such  cou¬ 
pons  under  section  7  (b)  of  this  Act.” 

Page  17,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  “not 
in  excess  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964;”. 

Page  17,  line  16,  after  “1967”  insert  and 
not  in  excess  of  such  sum  as  may  hereafter 
be  authorized  by  Congress  for  any  subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year”.  y 

Page  18,  line  2,  after  “section.”  insert  “If 
in  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  requirements  of  participating  State/vill 
exceed  the  limitation  set  forth  herein^  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  State  agencies^  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  such  coupons  j/o  be  is¬ 
sued  to  participating  households  £o  the  ex¬ 
tent  necessary  to  comply  with  t/  provisions 
of  this  subsection.”  / 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  r/l:  “An  Act  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  aconomy;  to  help 
to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of 
food  abundances;  to  p/’ide  for  improved 
levels  of  nutrition  amoifg  low-income  house¬ 
holds  through  a  cooperative  Federal-State 
program  of  food  assistance  to  be  operated 
through  normal  (fiSannels  of  trade;  and  for 
other  purposes.”/ 

The  SPEA/ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request/f  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina/ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ri/t  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  imme- 
dis/ly  following  the  debate  and  discus- 
simi  on  the  previous  resolution,  here 


comes  a  request  that  we  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  on  another  bill 
which  includes  a  watered  down  restric¬ 
tion  on  beef  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  bill,  H.R.  10222,  and  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  bill,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  be  granted  the 
same  permission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
10222  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  Na¬ 
tion's  war  on  poverty.  It  shares  the 
blessings  of  our  food  abundance  among 
ours,  own  people.  It  is  my  hope  and/ 
expiation  that  the  House  will  act  fi¬ 
nally  on  this  legislation  before  nigh/,11 
and  send  it  on  to  the  President  far  his 
signatured  / 

This  billNmproves,  expands  a/  makes 
permanent  t^e  food  stamp  prc/am  that 
now  is  operating  successful/on  a  pilot 
and  experimental  basis  in  /  areas  in  22 
States,  covering  some  38</00  persons. 

There  now  are  on  fil/n  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural*  requests  for  the 
program  from  other/localities  in  many 
States.  /  \ 

The  food  stamp/program,  through  the 
pilot  operations/has  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  /ethod  yet  advised  to  in¬ 
sure  that  al/Americans  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  f/  an  adequate  diet* 

For  maHy  years  surplus  commodities 
have  be&n  distributed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  /rectly  to  needy  persons.  \The 
food  /amp  program  operates  through 
the /gular  food  marketing  system.  \ 

/.R.  10222  establishes,  a  national  pol-' 
i/y  that,  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
/welfare,  the  Nation’s  abundance  of  food 
shall  be  utilized  cooperatively  by  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  and  lo¬ 
cal  governmental  units  to  be  maximum 
extent  practicable  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation’s 
population  and  raise  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households. 

Moreover,  through  this  legislation,  the 
Congress  finds  that  increased  utilization 
of  foods  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  national  levels  of  nutrition  will 
tend  to  cause  the  distribution  in  a  bene¬ 
ficial  manner  of  our  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  and  will  strengthen  our  agricul¬ 
tural  economy,  as  well  as  result  in  more 
orderly  marketing  and  distribution  of 
food. 

Therefore,  H.R.  10222  will  permit 
those  households  in  economic  need  to 
receive  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation’s 
food  abundance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  about  a  situation  in  which  there 
would  be  a  food  stamp  plan  in  operation 


in  a  community  but  where  there  might  > 
be  in  the  same  community,  because  or 
the  exigencies  of  circumstances  or  so/e 
peculiarity  of  State  law,  a  substa/ial 
number  of  families  who,  for  part  /  the 
year,  for  example,  might  not  /  able 
to  participate  in  the  food  sta/p  pro¬ 
gram  or  to  obtain  local  relief/lt  would 
be  unconscionable  that  th/provisions 
of  this  law,  which  is  designed  to  allevi¬ 
ate  hunger,  should  op  e/e  to  deprive 
persons  in  such  circums/ances  from  the 
benefits  they  would  /herwise  receive 
under  the  direct  di/ibution  program. 

On  the  other  ha/,  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  only  wastefi/ of  public  funds  but 
highly  undersii/le  from  an  adminis¬ 
trative  standpoint  that  there  should  be, 
under  any  /dinary  circumstances,  a 
food  stamp/program  and  direct  distri¬ 
bution  to/iouseholds  operating  in  the 
same  community. 

The  /act  that  a  household  may  have 
no  in/ome  at  all  during  portions  of  the 
yea y  does  not  necessarily  prevent  that 
h/sehold  from  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  If  there  are  cir- 
/cumstances  in  any  community  which 
would  prevent  many  households  from 
being  eligible  to  participate  in  the  stamp 
program  for  a  temporary  period,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  could  qualify 
such  an  area  under  the  “emergency 
situation”  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  permitted  by  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill  to  institute  a  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  program  of  such  scope  and  for 
such  period  of  time  as  he  might  de¬ 
termine  necessary  to  take  care  of  these 
families. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  he  informs 
me  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
believes  the  language  should  be  con¬ 
strued  if  the  bill  is  enacted  as  amended. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  10222  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  outlawing  hunger  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  that,  it  will 
assure  adequate,  nutritious,  appetizing 
diets  for  millions  of  Americans,  includ¬ 
ing  those  now  living  almost  entirely  on 
SDowdered  milk,  powdered  eggs,  dried 
beans,  cornmeal,  flour,  and  other  sur¬ 
plus  food  items. 

I  introduced  my  first  bill  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  than  10  years  ago.  During  all 
of  the 'Eisenhower  administration,  this 
legislation  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the 
executive  department.  Even  after  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  my  original  bill  on  a  2- 
year  trial  bads  in  1959  as  part  of  Public 
Law  430,  the  previous  administration  re¬ 
fused  even  to  tiV  it.  Now  we  have  an 
administration  wnich  wants  to  use  the 
food  stamp  program,  on  a  national  basis, 
after  having  had  theS?olitical  courage  to 
try  the  idea  for  3  years  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  fmally  conclude 
legislative  action  on  this  Nbill  after  so 
many  crises  in  its  progress\l  want  to 
thank  some  people  by  name\for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  idea.  'First  of 
all,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Both  as  Speaker  and  as  former  majority 
leader,  you  worked  long  and  hard  smd 
effectively  over  the  years  to  help  me\o 
have  this  legislation  considered  an<H 
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It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Repub- 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  under 
present  circumstances,  would  want  to  debate 
his  opponent.  It  is  equally  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  shat  President  Johnson’s  decision,  as- 
suming\his  candidacy,  will  be  much  more 
difficult.\lt  has  been  said  that  President 
Johnson  may  suffer  unfavorably  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  Ms.  Kennedy’s  debate  appearances 
in  1960.  His\dvisers  have  been  reported  as 
urging  him  noovto  give  his  lesser-known  op¬ 
ponent  the  opportunity  to  debate  with  him. 
There  have  been  recollections  of  the  belief 
prevalent  in  1960  \hat  Mr.  Nixon  lost  the 
election  when  he  consented  to  debate. 

And  yet,  in  1960,  many  of  Senater  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  advisers  had  serious  reservations 
about  letting  him  debate,  with  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  The  Vice  President  was  known 
as  a  skilled  debater  and  a  forceful  television 
personality.  His  famous  "Checkers  speech” 
in  1952  was  supposed  to  have  revealed  him 
as  a  master  of  the  medium.  HisVxperience 
in  the  administration,  his  knowledge  of  in¬ 
side  facts  and  his  close  relationship  with 
President  Eisenhower  added  to  his  prospects. 
At  the  time,  it  might  very  well  have  lseen 
said  that  John  P.  Kennedy  was  no  match\or 
Richard  M.  Nixon  before  the  camera. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  such  thing 
a  "telegenic”  political  personality.  It  is  a 
myth  that  television  can  alone  make  or  break 
a  candidate.  Television  cannot  “create”  a 
personality.  It  can  only  give  the  personality 
that  exists  a  wider  audience — in  effect,  en¬ 
large  the  meeting  place  where  he  appears 
before  the  voters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  much  easier 
in  the  days  of  the  “front  porch”  cam¬ 
paign — when  nobody  but  a  trickle  of  party 
stalwarts  saw  the  candidates  except  at  a 
few  carefully  staged  rallies — to  create  a  po¬ 
litical  personality  out  of  thin  air.  One  has 
to  go  back  no  farther  than  the  Harding 
campaign  to  suggest  that  many  an  inade¬ 
quate  candidate  in  the  past  could  not  have 
survived  the  scrutiny  permitted  the  voter 
by  television  in  1960.  Par  from  creating 
synthetic  personalities,  television  can  only 
unmask  them. 

Both  the  style  and  personality  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  as  revealed  on  television,  are 
different  from  those  of  President  Kennedy. 
But  the  difference  is  not  rooted  in  television; 
the  two  men  are  in  fact  different  in  their 
personalities  and  in  their  styles — off  televi¬ 
sion  as  well  as  on. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  distinc¬ 
tive  character  and  characteristics — and  they 
were  clearly  perceptible  on  television.  s6  is 
President  Johnson.  Indeed,  President  John¬ 
son  seems  to  have  captivated  and  strength^ 
ened  the  whole  country  and  reassured  tl 
world  by  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of  /{is 
television  appearances  immediately  following 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency.  These  and 
other  qualities  are  ones  that  he  bomgs  to 
the  office  and  that  are  revealed  on  televi¬ 
sion — not  what  he  brings  to  tel^nsion  and 
then  adapts  to  the  office. 

The  argument  that  it  woufcl  be  highly 
dangerous — or  even  imprudejft,  as  President 
Eisenhower  thought — for  / an  incumbent 
President  to  debate  in  an^  forum  does  not 
seem  to  me  persuasive.  After  all,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  televisptl  live  in  news  con¬ 
ferences  and  has  been  regularly  questioned 
by  as  many  as  20 Or  correspondents  on  any 
subject  they  mayywish  to  bring  up.  Surely, 
his  opponent  far  the  Presidency  would  be 
no  less  responsible  and  no  less  devoted  to 
the  national  Uiterest  than  the  newsmen. 

And  surely  any  audience  would  recognize 
the  need  lor  restraint  on  the  part  of  both 
candidates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Nixon 
was,  ii^960,  privy  to  the  highest  state  se¬ 
crets  ynnd  Mr.  Kennedy  respected  his  posi- 
tioi 

fs  for  the  dangers  of 'direct  dialog  between 
fe  two  candidates,  they  may  also  be  more 
lagined  than  real.  In  many  other  democ¬ 


racies,  heads  of  government  periodically  sub¬ 
mit  to  questioning  by  the  opposition  as  a 
part  of  the  parliamentary  system.  This 
practice  is  considered  a  distinct  advantage 
over  ours  by  many  political  scientists,  who 
envy,  for  instance,  the  opposition’s  power  in 
England  to  question  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  system  depends  importantly  on  the 
opposition’s  maintaining  the  same  high  de¬ 
gree  of  responsibility  in  its  questioning  that 
we  could  certainly  expect  from  a  candidate 
running  against  an  incumbent  President. 
He  would  have  little  to  gain — and  every¬ 
thing  to  lose — by  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
propriety. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  public  should 
be  the  only  touchstone  to  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  debates.  It 
may  well  be  that,  under  some  circumstances, 
more  informal  dialogs  between  candidates 
would  be  equally  or  even  more  helpful  to 
the  voters.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  candidate.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  what  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  broadcasters  or  any  other  group.  The  one, 
the  only,  valid  question  is  what  is  most  help¬ 
ful  to  the  people  in  the  first  business  of 
democracy — the  free  and  informed  choice  of 
its  leadership. 


[No.  534  Leg.] 
YEAS — 37 


1ENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIS’JX- 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Th\  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  theNaill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the''Foreign  Assistance  Act/of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER?  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoff  in  the  Qhair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  th\  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregtoi  [My:  Morse],  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  zkp  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk/a^ed  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  \  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],. 
the  Senator  from  Rhodk  Island  [Mr. 
[Pell],  and  kne  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Wal-jjers]  are  absent  v>n  official 
business.. 

I  also/announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  >£en- 
nei/y]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

further  announce  that  the  Senat 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  SenatoJ 
'from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond¬ 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the'  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Ervin 

Robertson  / 

Beall 

Gruenlng 

Russell  / 

Bennett 

Holland 

Simpson / 

Bible 

Johnston 

Stennis/ 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mechem 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Morse 

/Yarborough 

Dominick 

Mundt  / 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Pearson  / 

Ellender 

Proxmire  / 
NAYS/-52 

Aiken 

Hill  / 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Inovfye 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Javits 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

/Keating 

Prouty 

Case 

/  Kuchel 

Randolph 

Church  J 

Lausche 

Riblcoff 

Cooper  / 

Long,  Mo. 

Salinger 

Dodd  / 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Douglas/ 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Fong  / 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Fulbrfght 

McGee 

Smith 

Goi y 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Haft 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

/Hayden 

Metcalf 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Pell 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Walters 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

f 


So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  (No.  1211) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

» 

FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  ANI¬ 
MALS  AND  WILD  BIRDS— MEAT 

IMPORTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  announcing  its  disagreement 
o  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 
are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  rftotion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PAYMENT  OF  SPECIAL  PENSIOI  TO 
CERTAIN  HOLDERS  OF  THE  <  ON- 
GRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HCMSI  >R 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be*  re 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  Hoi 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment 
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both  feared  and  coveted  from  the  beginning, 
{t  was  unrealistically  assumed  that  the  new 
\edium  could  sell  the  public  a  nonentity. 
A  Nphotogenlc  candidate,  it  was  Imagined, 
skillfully  presented  over  TV,  would  sweep  the 
country  and  result  In  a  kind  of  “government 
by  Nie«en  rating.” 

WhatVe  now  know  about  television  and 
elections  lk  infinitely  less  sensational  but  far 
more  encouraging.  Surveys  during  the  1950’s 
showed  that  television  was  becoming  an  im¬ 
portant  source\pf  Information  to  the  voter, 
as  the  medium  ^developed  in  terms  of  both 
set  ownership  and'news  production  facilities. 
By  1960,  according  \o  a  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Survey  Research^  Center  team,  60  per¬ 
cent  of  American  voterk  got  most  of  their  in¬ 
formation  on  national  elections  from  tele¬ 
vision.  At  the  same  timevresearch  into  the 
behavioral  patterns  of  votftrs  influenced  by 
radio  and  television  dispelled,  fears  that  the 
new  medium  could  sell  candidates  like  soap. 

First,  it  showed  that  there\was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  tuneout — even  of\the  party 
faithful — during  paid  political  broadcasts, 
and  that  there  was  a  point  beyond,  which 
candidates  occupied  the  airwaves  aK  their 
own  risk.  Adlai  Stevenson  recognized  thfs  in 
1952  when,  after  preempting  prime  evening 
time,  he  received  a  telegram  saying:  “I  lil 
Ike  and  I  love  Lucy.  Drop  dead.” 

Second,  research  indicated  that  a  massive, 
one-sided  political  advertising  campaign  can 
alienate  viewers  and  actually  prove  a  liability 
to  the  candidate  it  means  to  promote.  Brit¬ 
ish  researchers  investigating  the  impact  of 
television  in  their  1959  election  found  re¬ 
spondents  disliking  “the  absence  of  the  other 
party  to  answer  back.” 

Finally,  it  was  found  that  one-sided  elec¬ 
tion  propaganda  rarely  converts.  Rather,  it 
merely  strengthens  opinions  already  held. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  interested  and  the  de¬ 
cided  voter  who  most  exposes  himself  to  cam¬ 
paign  oratory — probably  primarily  to  con¬ 
firm  his  own  preformed  opinions. 

Instinctively  sensing  such  a  situation,  from 
the  beginning  of  television,  political  man¬ 
agers  have  experimented  with  new  techniques 
for  inviting  and  holding  audience  interest. 
In  the  1950  New  York  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign,  Thomas  E.  Dewey  pioneered  the  tele¬ 
vision  “talkathon”  as  a  form  of  paid  political 
advertising.  Questions  were  phoned  in  to 
Mr.  Dewey,  who  answered  them  on  the  spot. 
At  first  glance,  the  innovation  seemed  im¬ 
pressive.  The  columnist  John  Crosby  com¬ 
mented  that  “a  man  thinking  on  his  feet  is 
likely  to  blurt  out  the  truth  rather  than  the 
well-rounded,  wind-filled  phrase  *  *  *  the 
old-fashioned  campaign  speech  is  a  dead  formy 
of  oratory  on  television.” 

This  interment  of  the  political  mono^g 
was  slightly  premature.  The  talkathoii^vas 
indeed  an  imaginative,  attention-getting  de¬ 
vice.  But  in  subsequent  application^  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  there  was  frequently  less  to  it 
than  met  the  eye.  Not  always  as  sponta¬ 
neous  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  coulfl  be  staged 
and  even  rehearsed.  Carefully  phrased  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answers  to  which  cjefuld  be  worked 
out  in  committee  long  befor^i broadcast  time, 
were  often  the  major  substance  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  rather  than  genoine  questions  ac¬ 
tually  phoned  in  by  the  audience. 

Such  dangers  are  implicit  in  any  broadcast 
which  is  arranged  aira  controlled  by  a  politi¬ 
cal  organization,  ywith  a  skilled  staff  de¬ 
termined  to  “protect"  its  candidate  and  to 
present  only  a  predetermined  “image.”  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  oameras  need  the 
freedom,  dvujfng  campaigns,  to  play  their  im¬ 
portant — yf d  perhaps  even  crucial — role  as 
objectiv^reporters  on  political  figures  and 
institutions,  and  should  not  be  limited  to 
servicer  as  hired-out  facilities  to  partisan 
groups. 

Network  television  cameras  were  able  to 
fin g  the  nominating  conventions  into  the 
iome,  and  fully  reveal  the  sometimes  im¬ 


pressive  and  sometimes  ludicrous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  these  vitally  important  institutions, 
because  they  were  free  to  show  everything 
happening  on  the  floor  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  adjacent  corridors  and  even 
surrounding  hotels.  The  viewer  knew  more 
of  what  went  on,  in  many  cases,  than  those 
at  the  scene. 

Of  the  1952  Democratic  national  conven¬ 
tion,  Philip  Hamburger  wrote  in  The  New 
Yorker: 

“In  a  sense,  television  coverage  of  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  turns  the  entire  Nation 
into  a  huge  town  meeting.”  He  called  the 
proceedings  “a  manifestation  of  the  right 
of  every  delegate — and  by  extension,  every 
citizen — to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  his  President.” 

Conversely,  television  dealt  a  fatal  blow 
to  nomination  by  cabal.  The  television  cam¬ 
era  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  smoke- 
filled  room  with  such  finality  that  it  is 
unlikely  ever  again  to  take  the  main  event 
away  from  the  convention  floor. 

Throughout  the  presidental  campaigns  of 
the  1950’s,  however,  television  was  severely 
handicapped  by  the  famous  equal-time  law. 
This  law  prohibits  broadcasters  from  grant¬ 
ing  free  time,  or  selling  paid  time,  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  un¬ 
less  an  equal  amount  of  time  is  offered 
£he  same  terms  to  all  minority  candidates, 
10  is  some  elections  have  numbered  as 
m^iy  as  20. 

original  intent  of  the  law  was/simply 
to  prevent  broadcasters  from  giving  unfair 
advantage  to  one  candidate  over  another. 
But  its  practical  effect  has  beear  to  bar  de¬ 
bates  andV>ther  special  broadcasts  present¬ 
ing  the  major  candidates,  b^ause  the  cost 
of  providingVqual  time  f of  all  the  minor 
candidates  woldd  be  prohibitive. 

Only  a  temporary  susarension  of  this  law, 
insofar  as  it  applied  toJChe  Presidency,  made 
possible  the  debatNyetween  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Richard yKr.  Nixon  4  years  ago. 
Otherwise,  televisim  would  have  had  to  make 
equal  time  avaihrole  t<Asuch  candidates  as 
those  of  the  pr/nibition  party,  independent 
American,  industrial  government,  vegetari¬ 
an,  and  all  me  other  partieXythat  can  meet 
the  very  lU^eral  legal  requirements,  varying 
from  State  to  State,  for  appealing  on  the 
ballot.  it  does  not  require  a  computer  to 
figure  jout  what  an  unbearable  buSden  this 
woultr  place  on  the  broadcaster,  not  to  men¬ 
tion/the  ordeal  it  would  inflict  on  the  public. 

during  the  first  session  of  the  present 
jfongress,  both  houses  passed  bills — with  mi¬ 
nor  differences  still  to  be  resolved- 
allowing  broadcasters  almost  the  same  free¬ 
dom  in  1964  to  cover  the  presidential  election 
campaign  as  they  were  given  in  1960.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  action  will  result  in  debates  or  other 
broadcasts  in  which  the  candidates  corftront 
each  other  in  face-to-face  discussions,  or 
whether  TV  will  be  limited  to  other  ways 
of  revealing  the  candidates  and  their  views, 
is  of  course  not  certain  in  view  of  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy  (he  had  said  on  no 
fewer  than  three  occasions  that  he  would 
debate  his  opponent  in  1964).  It  is  certain 
that  debates  should  not  be  casually  dis¬ 
missed. 

True,  the  1960  “debates” — or,  more  prop¬ 
erly,  joint  appearances — were  criticized 
by  some  on  the  basis  of  their  format. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  format  was  far 
from  perfect.  In  fact,  the  networks  origi¬ 
nally  suggested  a  simpler  format,  which 
would  have  engaged  the  candidates  in  direct 
discussion  without  the  interposition  of  a 
panel  of  newsmen. 

The  candidates,  however,  preferred  a  more 
cautious  approach.  At  the  time,  we  were 
dealing  not  with  what  might  be  the  ideal 
thing  to  do,  but  with  a  practical  situation. 
We  were  trying  to  bring  about  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  innovation  in  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns  since  popular  elections  began.  Re¬ 


member  that  these  were  not  only  the  ffrst 
broadcast  debates  between  major  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates:  they  were  also  the  first  face- 
to-face  discussions  of  any  kind  .Between 
presidential  candidates  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  (Many  forget  that  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  running  not  for  the  Presidency 
but  for  the  Senate  at  the  tin>e  of  their  fa¬ 
mous  debates.) 

The  networks  in  1960  wer/  understandably 
flexible.  Indeed,  we  would  have  been  less 
than  responsible  if  we  had  insisted  on  doing 
it  our  way  or  not  at  all/  Our  clear  duty  was 
to  exercise  the  opportunities  which  we  sought 
from  the  Congress— -/o  bring  to  the  American 
people,  in  the  language  of  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Communications,  “the  living 
image  of  the  presidential  candidate— how  he 
looks,  what  bV  believes,  what  is  his  idea  of 
America’s  future  and  its  place  in  the  world, 
and  how  iys  will  exercise  the  power  of  the 
Presidency 

Despite  imperfections  of  timing  and  for¬ 
mat,  every  one  of  these  objectives  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  both  the  substance  and  the  man¬ 
ner^!  the  joint  appearances. 

lere  were  some  astonishing  criticisms  of 
ffe  debates.  A  magazine  editor  wrote  that 
fithe  very  fact  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
millions  further  lowers  the  level  of  campaign 
oratory.”  Beneath  the  surface  of  this  charge 
is  the  conviction  that  the  electorate  is  a  great 
mob  incapable  of  listening  intelligently  to  a  ( 
debate  on  government.  It  seems  to  me  this  ' 
is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  democracy,  and  I  think  it  is 
both  premature  and  fraudulent. 

Surely  it  is  better  for  the  candidates  to  he 
judged  within  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all 
the  voters  than  to  be  peddled  as  myths  con¬ 
structed  out  of  the  political  mumbo  jumbo 
which  has  so  often  in  the  past  reduced  the 
Presidential  Office  to  passiveness  and  in¬ 
action. 

A  prominent  historian  criticized  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  the  past  might  not  have  fared 
so  well  as  their  opponents— a  rather  useless 
parlor  game,  especially  since  the  historian 
did  not  mention  the  nonentities,  scarcely 
known  to  the  electorate,  who  did  get  into 
office.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  pressures 
under  which  a  modem  President  works. 

For  example,  while  Lincoln  had  months 
to  ponder  the  secession  issue,  from  his  elec¬ 
tion  until  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  little  more  than  days  to  ponder  the 
Russian  missiles  in  Cuba.  Presidents  must 
stand  far  more  demanding  pressures  of  time  i 
today,  and  campaigns,  to  be  revealing  of  | 
how  a  man  responds  to  pressures,  should 
.be  attuned  to  them. 


I  hope  that  the  candidates  this  year  will 
s^e  their  way  clear  to  participating  in  direct 
dlaWs  without  the  interposition  of  a 
panelmf  newsmen  to  ask  the  questions.  Since 
the  political  history  of  this  country  has  al¬ 
ways  focused  on  a  few  fundamental  issues,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
have  someNdebates  on  single  issues.  Such 
discussions,  \n  depth  and  at  length,  could 
be  the  single  naost  powerful  force  in  educat¬ 
ing  our  citizenk during  the  campaign,  and 
much  of  the  effec\would  hold  over  long  after 
the  election. 


Additionally,  I  believe  that  the  vice-presi¬ 
dential  candidates  should  also  engage  in 
broadcast  debates.  CBS  has  offered  the 
major  parties  time  for  Such  broadcasts  as 
well  as  for  Presidential  confrontations. 

In  letters  to  the  chairmen,  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tees — sent,  it  turned  out  unhappily,  on  the 
day  before  President  Kennedy  sS.  assassina¬ 
tion — I  noted  that  “it  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  Vice  President  is  but  a  Heartbeat 
away  from  the  Presidency.”  TheNtragic 
events  of  the  following  day  bore  sombe\wit- 
ness  to  the  ever-present  relevancy  of\he 
Vice  President’s  qualifications. 
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10,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  Sen,  Mansfield  announced  '■''that  the  Senate  would  consider 
today,  Tues„,  the  f ood~f or-peace  bill,  and  that  later  in  the  week  the  Senate 
would  take  up  the  Appalachia  bill  and  the  conference  reports  on  the  bills  rt 
garding  wilderness,  housing,  and  education,  the  land-and-water  conservation 
fund,  and  appropriations  for  agriculture  and  military  construction,  p.  192 39 


11. 


12, 


HOUSE 

PERSONNEL.  Passed  over  without  prejudice  H«  R.  3800,  to  authorize  the  waiver 
of  collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments  made  by  the  Federal  government  to 
certain\civilian  and  military  personnel,  pp,  19252-3 

FORESTRY,  Rassed  without  amendment 

culture  to  relinquish  to  Wyo.  jurisdiction  over  those  1 and af within  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Bow  National  Forest  known  as  the  Pole  Mountain  District.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to \he  President,  p.  19253 


,  S.  5l,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
of  coal  on  the  public 


13,  MINERALS.  Passed  o^er  without  prejudice  H,  R.  8960, 
ing  Act  of  Feb.  20,  >1920,  to  promote  the  developmei 
domain,  pp.  1925U-5 

lL.  FEED  RELIEF.  Passed  witlrsaimsndment  S.  1*00,  to  establish  penalties  for  misuse  of 
^eed  made  available  for  relieving  distress  or/preservation  and  maintenance  of 
oundation  herds.  A  similars  bill,  H.  R.  12118,  previously  passed  without 
amendment,  was  tabled,  pp.  10255-6  / 

ALASKA.  Passed  over  without  prejudice,  j/,  1*9,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Alaska  Centennial  CommissiiSn.  /p.  192 56 

l6,  EXPOSITIONS.  Passed  with  amendment Res.  162,  authorizing  the  President 
to  call  upon  the  States  and  foreign  coSmtries  in  the  International  Exposition 
or  southern  Calif.  H.  J,  Resfly952,  a  similar  bill  previously  passed  without 
amendment  was  tabled,  pp.  192#o-9 


17.  ASC  COMMITTEEMEN.  Passed  wLfti  amendments  H. 
for  staggered  terms  of  AS</ committeemen,  pp 


9178,  to  limit  terms  and  provide 
L9252-6 


^  .  FOOD  GRAINS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  Il81j)^.  to  permit  purchase  of  pro¬ 
cessed  food  grain  profduc^s  in  addition  to  purchase\of  flour  and  cornmeal  and 
donating  the  same  for  certain  domestic  and  foreign  purposes,  p,  19262 

19.  oTOCKPILE.  Passed/without  amendment  H.,R.  12091,  to  authorize  the  disposal, 

regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period/vof  approximately 
9,500,000  poupas  of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpile.  p\  19262 

20.  COMMUNIiY  DEVELOPMENT.  Passed  over  without  prejudice  H.  R.  5^06,  to  authorize 

this  Depa^ment  to  cooperate  with  States  and  other  public  agenvd.es  in  planning 
for  changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly  expanding  urban  areas 
and  in/other  nonagr I cultural  use  areas,  p,  19268 


21.  FARM/LOANS j  NATIONAL  PARKS.  Passed  over  without  prejudice,  H.  R.  825 
tl^6rize  addition  of  certain  FHA-f oreclosed  lands  to  the  Everglades  Na 
'ark,  Fla.  pp.  19269-70 


,  to  au- 
onal 


22/  FARM  LABOR.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  52l|.,  to  provide  for  the  registration 
contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.  A  similar  bill,  H.  R.  621*2, 
previously  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  was  tabled,  pp.  19273-7  v 
Rep.  Martin  inserted  and  commended  an  article,  "Bracero  Loss  Perils  Sta te*\ 
Next1Year°»lappFai93?S?^stry5  Nearly  All  California  Could  Be  Severely  Affected 


3.  CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  Consented  that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  on  Tuesp 
\  a  resolution  making  continuing  appropriations  for  the  month  of  Sept.  p»  ±9%r3 


,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE  AND  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Both  ises 
ceived  and  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  11131  3 .Rept, 

).  The  House  acted  on  one  item  in  disagreement.  This  bill  will/  be 

fro  the  President,  pp,  19250-1,  19212-18,  193U9 _ 

25.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R*  1839,  the  meat  Imports 
bill  (H.  Rept.  182U).  pp.  19293-5,  193 U9 


26.  TARIFFS.  Parsed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H,  R.  12253, 
errors  in  theStariff  schedules  of  the  U.  S.  pp,  19295—30U/ 


correct  certain 


27.  WILDLIFE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  793,  to  provide  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  management  of  the  four  wildlife  refuge^in  the  Klamath  Basin, 
Calif,  and  Ore.  (H^Rept.  1820).  pp.  19306,  193U9 

2.8,  ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  the  conference  report  ov(  S,  1007,  to  guarantee  elec¬ 
tric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  caiLL  on  electric  energy  generate, 
at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region/and  to  guarantee  electric  con¬ 
sumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority  Ok, Rept.  1822).  pp.  19307-9,193^9 

29.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  with  amenagent  S.  112^,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 

the  Lower  Teton  division  of  theNfeton  Ba^in  Federal  reclamation  project,  Ida, 
H,  R.  2337,  a  similar  bill,  previously passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
was  tabled,  pp.  19309-12  \/ 

Passed  with  amendment  S.  26,  to^nthorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Dud.e  project,  Utah.  H.  R.  3279,  a  simi¬ 
lar  bill,  previously  passed  und ey suspension  of  the  rules,  was  tabled,  pp* 

19312-5  /  \ 

Passed  under  suspension  of' the  rules  sVj.  Res,  k9  ,  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  continuing  program  to  reduce  nonbeneficial 
consumptive  use  of  water  inrthe  Pecos  River  Basin,  N.  M.  and  Tex.  pp.  19326-30 

30.  LOANS.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R\7073,  to  amend  the  Consoli¬ 

dated  Farmers  Home  Admdriistration  Act  so  as  to  in^ease  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans  whicjy  may  be  insured  under  Sec.  308\  pp.  19315-6 

31*  PUBLIC  LAW  U80.  Rpgected,  82  to  71,  a  motion  to  susperic!k  the  rules  and  pass 

H*  B.  12298,  to  ^xtend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
pp.  19317-26  /  ' 

32.  RECREATION,  >Rep.  Dorn  expressed  his  opposition  to  that  section  of  the  land  and 

water  conservation  fund  bill  which  would  permit  the  Federal  G^ernment  to 
charge  aviee  for  boating,  fishing,  picnicing  in  recreation  areaX-  p.  19338 
The/interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
6925jpT.o  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oauyonlands  Nationalr'Park,  Utah 
(H./ept.  1823).  p.  193U9 

33.  L/UtfbS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R, 
j526,  to  amend  the  Act  of  Dec,  22,  1928,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  pai^qts 
for  lands  held  under  color  of  title,  to  liberalize  the  requirements  for  tra 
conveyance  of  the  mineral  estate  (H.  Rept.  1819) .  p.  193h9 

3U.  WILDERNESS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  re¬ 
port  on  S.  U,  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  p,  0708 
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. . . — Ordered  to  he  printed 

Mr.  Mills,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.R.  1839] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

That  ( a )  item  852.20  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States;  28  F.R.,  part.  II,  August  17,  1963 )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


85V.  eo 


Wild  animals  ( including  birds  and  fish)  imported  for  use.  or  for  sale  for 
use,  in  any  scientific  public  collection  for  eihibition  for  scientific  or 
educational  purposes - - - - - - . - - 


Free _ 


(6)  Headnote  1  of  part  4  of  schedule  8  of  such  Title  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “item  850.50,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “items  850.50 
and  852.20,” . 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  aggregate,  quantity 
of  the  articles  specified  in  items  106.10  (relating  to  'fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  cattle  meat)  and  106.20  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of 
goats  and  sheep  (except  lambs))  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  imported  into  the  United,  States  in  any  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1964,  should  not  exceed  725,400,000 
pounds  -/except  that,  this  quantity  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  for  any 
calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage  that  estimated  average  annual 
domestic  commercial  production  of  these  articles  in  that  calendar  year  and 
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the  two  preceding  calendar  years  increases  or  decreases  in  comparison 
with  the  average  annual  domestic  commercial  production  of  these  articles 
during  the  years  1959  through  1963,  inclusive. 

( b )  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each  calendar  year  after  1964, 
shall  estimate  and  publish — 

(1)  before  the  beginning  oj  such  calendar  year,  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescribed  for  such  calendar  year  by  subsection  (a) ,  and 

(2)  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  such  calendar 
year,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  articles  described  in  subsection 
(a)  which  {but  for  this  section )  would  be  imported  in  such  calendar 
year. 

In  applying  paragraph  {2)  for  the  second  or  any  succeeding  calendar 
quarter  in  any  calendar  year,  actual  imports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  or  quarters  in  such  calendar  year  shall  be  taken  into  account 
to  the  extent  data  is  available. 

(c) (1)  If  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  before  any  calendar  quarter 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  equals  or 
exceeds  110  percent  of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(1),  and  if  there  is  no  limitation  in  effect  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  calendar  year,  the  President  shall  by  proclama¬ 
tion  limit  the  total  quantity  of  the  articles  described  in  subsection  (a) 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption, 
during  such  calendar  year,  to  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  for  such 
calendar  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection 

(h)(1). 

(2)  If  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  before  any  calendar  (quarter  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  does  not  equal 
or  exceed  110  percent  of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(1),  and  if  a  limitation  is  in  effect  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  calendar  year,  such  limitation  shall  cease  to  apply 
as  of  the  first  day  of  such  calendar  quarter;  except  that  any  limitation 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  any  calendar 
year  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  such  year 
unless  the  proclamation  is  suspended  or  the  total  quantity  is  increased 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  allocate  the  total  quantity  pro¬ 
claimed  under  paragraph  (1),  and  any  increase  in  such  quantity  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (d),  among  supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
shares  such  countries  supplied  to  the  United  States  market  during  a 
representative  period  of  the  articles  described,  in  subsection  (a),  except 
that  due  account  may  be  given  to  special  factors  which  have  affected  or 
may  affect  the  trade  in  such  articles.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
certify  such  allocations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(a)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proclamation  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  or  increase  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under  such  subsection, 
if  he  determines  and  proclaims  that — 

(1)  such  action  is  required  by  overriding  economic  or  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to  the 
importance  to  the  nation  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the  domestic 
livestock  industry; 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  described  in  subsection  (a) 
will  be  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable  prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  ensure  that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  will  be 
carried  out. 
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Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  period,  and  any  such  increase 
shall  be  in  such  amount,  as  the  President  determines  and  proclaims  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  oj  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(j)  All  determinations  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  section  shall  be  final. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of  certain  wild  animals,  and  to 
provide  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat 
products.” 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Hale  Boggs, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Thos.  B.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Russell  Long, 

Geo.  A.  Smathers, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  intended 
for  exhibition  in  the  United  States,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided  for  the  free  importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  imported  specially  for  exhibition. 

>  «>\\  •'  '  • » \  ffv  v>  v. Aovvya \A/ 

SENATE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  new  text  to  impose  quotas  on  imports 
of  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment  would  add  a  new  head- 
note  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  the  new  headnote  provided  basic  quotas  on  imports 
of  live  categories  of  meat  and  meat  products: 

fl)  Cattle  meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen. 

(2)  Goat  and  sheep  meat  (except  lamb),  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen. 

(3)  Lamb  meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen. 

(4)  Sausages  (other  than  sausages  in  chief  value  of  pork). 

(5)  Beef  or  veal,  prepared  or  preserved  (except  sausages). 

The  quotas  were  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  were  to  apply  to  each 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  December  31,  1964. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  new  headnote  provided  for  increases  in  the 
quotas  imposed  by  paragraph  (a)  if  the  aArerage  price  received  in 
the  United  States  for  the  animals  from  which  the  quota  articles  are 
produced  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average  parity  price 
for  such  animals  for  a  6-month  period  and  the  domestic  slaughter 
of  such  animals  for  such  period  exceeds  the  base  amount  specified 
in  the  amendment.  An  increase  in  quota  would  be  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  increase  in  the  domestic  slaughter  over  the  base  amount 
specified  and  would  apply  for  the  second  and  third  calendar  quarters 
following  the  6-month  period. 

Paragraph  (c)  provided  exceptions.  Subparagraph  (i)  provided 
that  the  operation  of  the  new  headnote  shall  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  period  which  the  President  declares  to  be  a  period  of 
national  emergency.  Subparagraph  (ii)  provided  for  the  suspension 
of  (or  increase  in)  a  quota  where,  because  of  a  natural  disaster  to 
the  livestock  in  the  United  States  from  which  the  quota  articles 
are  produced,  the  United  States  supplies  thereof  are  inadequate  to 
meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices  to  domestic  consumers.  Sub- 
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paragraph  (iii)  provided  that  any  individual  entry  having  an  entry 
weight  of  25  pounds  or  less  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

Paragraph  (d)  provided  for  the  proration  of  a  quota  for  a  calendar 
quarter  on  a  monthly  or  more  frequent  basis  where  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  being  necessary  to  prevent  the 
disruption  of  the  orderly  operation  of  the  market. 

Paragraph  (e)  required  that  the  weight  taken  into  account  for 
quota  purposes  be  the  weight  used  for  customs  purposes. 

Paragraph  (f)  authorized  the  President,  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  prevent  the  entry,  at  any  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States,  of  excessive  quantities  of  articles  in  any  quota  category,  to 
prescribe  (within  the  overall  quota  for  the  period)  maximum  quantities 
of  such  articles  which  may  be  entered  at  such  port  of  entry  during 
such  period. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no  trade  agree¬ 
ment  or  other  international  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  shall  be  applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  first  section. 

CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  new  text  is  substituted  for  both 
the  text  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  text  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  free 
entry  of  wild  animals  (including  birds  and  fish)  imported  for  use,  or 
for  sale  for  use,  in  any  scientific  public  collection  for  exhibition  for 
scientific  or  educational  purposes. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  makes  a  technical  conforming 
amendment  and  subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  10th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  substitute  relates  to  provisions  for  the 
imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  the  articles  specified  in  items  106.10  ^relating  to 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat)  and  106.20  (relating  to  fresh, 
chilled,  oi  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except  lambs))  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  any  calendar  year  beginning  after  December  31,  1964,  should 
not  exceed  725,400,000  pounds;  except  that  this  quantity  shall  be 
increased  or  decreased  for  any  calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  estimated  average  annual  domestic  commercial  production  of 
these  articles  in  that  calendar  year  and  the  2  preceding  calendar  years 
increases  or  decreases  in  comparison  with  the  average  annual  domestic 
commercial  production  of  these  articles  during  the  years  1959  through 
1963,  inclusive. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  for  each  calendar  year  after  1964,  shall  estimate  and  publish — - 

(1)  before  the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year,  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescribed  for  such  calendar  year  by  subsection  (a) ,  and 

(2)  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  such  calen¬ 
dar  year,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  articles  described  in  sub- 
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section  (a)  which  (hut  for  sec.  2)  would  be  imported  in  such 
calendar  year. 

In  applying  paragraph  (2)  for  the  second  or  any  succeeding  calendar 
quarter' in  any  calendar  year,  actual  imports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  or  quarters  in  such  calendar  year  shall  be  taken  into  account 
to  the  extent  data  is  available. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  provides  that  if  the  aggregate 
quantity  estimated  before  any  calendar  quarter  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  equals  or  exceeds  1 10  percent 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1),  and  if  there  is  no  limitation  in  effect  under  section  2  with 
respect  to  such  calendar  year,  the  President  shall  by  proclamation 
limit  the  total  quantity  of  the  articles  described  in  subsection  (a)  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption, 
during  such  calendar  year,  to  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  for 
such  calendar  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(1). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  provides  that  if  the  aggregate 
quantity  estimated  before  any  calendar  quarter  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  does  not  equal  or  exceed 
110  percent  of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(1),  and  if  a  limitation  is  in  effect  under  section  2  with 
respect  to  such  calendar  year,  such  limitation  shall  cease  to  apply  as 
of  the  first  day  of  such  calendar  quarter;  except  that  any  limitation 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  any  calendar 
year  shall  continue  in.  effect  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  such 
year  unless  the  proclamation  is  suspended  or  the  total  quantity  is 
increased  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  allocate  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under  paragraph  (1),  and 
any  increase  in  such  quantity  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares  such  countries  supplied 
to  the  United  States  market  during  a  representative  period  of  the 
articles  described  in  subsection  (a),  except  that  due  account  may  be 
given  to  special  factors  which  have  affected  or  may  affect  the  trade 
in  such  articles.  Paragraph  (3)  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  certify  such  allocations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  provides  that  the  President  may  suspend 
any  proclamation  made  under  subsection  (c),  or  increase  the  total 
quantity  proclaimed  under  such  subsection,  if  he  determines  and 
proclaims  that — 

(1)  such  action  is  required  by  overriding  economic  or  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to 
the  importance  to  the  Nation  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
domestic  livestock  industry; 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  described  in  subsection 
(a)  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  insure  that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  period,  and  any  such  increase 
shall  be  in  such  amount,  as  the  President  determines  and  proclaims 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (d). 
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It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers  both  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  that  the  overriding  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  include  largely  trade  and 
balance-of-payment  considerations.  If,  for  example,  the  President 
could  expand  U.S.  exports  for  dollars  significantly,  or  prevent  a  drastic 
decline  in  such  exports,  by  suspending  or  increasing  meat  import 
quotas,  this  would  be  in  the  overriding  national  economic  interest. 
If  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  were  to  threaten  U.S.  fiscal  integrity, 
and  if  the  situation  could  be  materially  improved  by  suspending  or 
increasing  quotas,  this  would  be  in  the  overriding  national  economic 
interest.  Speaking  directly  of  agriculture,  if  other  importing  coun¬ 
tries  were  in  retaliation  prepared  to  adopt  tight  restrictions  covering 
a  wide  range  of  U.S.  agricultural  export  products,  and  if  the  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  an  amount  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  gains  to  the  cattle  industry,  the  overriding  naional  economic 
interest  might  be  served  by  suspending  or  increasing  quotas. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers  both  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  paragraph  (2)  that  in  deter* 
mining  whether  or  not  consumer  prices  of  beef  are  reasonable  the 
primary  consideration  will  be  current  prices  in  relation  to  prices  over 
Tin  immediately  preceding  years.  If  prices  received  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  beef  cattle  in  the  current  yeai  unduly  exceed  and  are 
expected  to  continue  to  exceed  unduly  through  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  average  prices  over  the  preceding  5  years,  and  if  furthermore, 
t  hese  pi  ices  result  in  comparable  oi  greater  increases  in  the  retail 
prices  of  beef,  as  reflected  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
a  basis  would  be  established  for  suspending  quotas.  Due  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given,  however,  to  increases  in  production  costs  experi¬ 
enced  by  livestock  producers. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers  both  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  paragraph  (3)  that  trade 
agreements  would  accomplish  the  same  policy  set  forth  in  section  2  if 
they  establish  conditions  that  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  assure 
a  pattern  of  world  trade  in  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  that  results  in  U.S. 
imports  of  these  meats  in  amounts  consistent  with  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  circum¬ 
vention  of  the  purposes  of  section  2.  The  conferees  particularly 
had  in  mind  the  possibility  that  the  form  or  packaging  of  articles 
included  under  a  quota  might  be  altered  in  an  effort  to  avoid  quota 
controls.  Examples  might  be  (1)  the  dicing  of  boneless  beef  (so  that 
it  would,  but  for  such  regulations,  be  entered  as  a  prepared  product 
rather  than  as  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen),  or  (2)  the  packaging  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef  or  veal  in  some  type  of  airtight  container. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  all  determinations  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  section  2  shall  be  final. 

Authority  to  control  imports  by  port  of  entry  has  not  been  included 
under  the  conference  substitute.  The  conferees  recognize  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  administer  controls  on  this  basis.  However, 
the  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  area  is  the  undue  concentration  of 
imports  in  particular  ports  of  entry.  It  would  be  hoped  that  the 
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President  could  alleviate  any  such  problems  that  exist  through  con¬ 
sultations  with  supplying  countries. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Hale  Boggs, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Thos.  B.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


o 
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Mr.  Shipley  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Toll  and  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  for, 
'with  Mr.  Auchincloss  against. 

Njtlr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Pirnie  for,  with  Mr. 
Amur  against. 

mK  Whalley  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
forniaVigainst. 

Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilstoi  against. 

Mr.  Mor^son  and  Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mrs. 
St.  George  against. 

Mr.  DingellWid  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  for, 
with  Mr.  Hoevek  against. 

Mr.  Nedzi  ano\Mr.  Lesinskl  for,  with  Mr. 
Osmers  against.  \ 

Mr.  Kluczynski  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
for,  with  Mr.  WallhaVser  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  and  Mr.  Cameron 
for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  RdVbal  for,  with  Mr. 
Winstead  against. 

Mr.  Finnegan  and  Mr.  Montoya  for,  with 
Mr.  McMillan  against.  'v 

Mr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  Celler  lor,  with  Mr. 
Sibal  against.  \ 

Mr.  Diggs  and  Mr.  Pucinski  for, 'with  Mr. 
Tollefson  against.  \ 

Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  Dawson  for,  wrUi  Mr. 
MacGregor  against.  \ 

Until  further  notice:  \ 

Mrs.  Evins  with  Mrs.  Kee.  \) 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Buck- 
ley. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Forrester. 
Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI. 
Had  they  been  present  they  would  have 
voted  “yea.”  I  voted  “nay.”  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  bill  H.R.  9000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER  TO 
BE  TAKEN  UP  ON  TUESDAY,  AU¬ 
GUST  18 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
tomorrow  to  consider  the  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  month  of  September. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1839 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 


part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill,  H.R.  1839. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1824) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals 
and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  United  States,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  “That  (a)  item 
852.20  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  28 
F.R.,  part  II,  August  17,  1963)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


852. 20 

Wild  animals  (in- 

eluding  birds  and 

fish)  imported  for 
use,  or  for  sale  for 
use,  in  any  sci¬ 
entific  public  col- 

lection  for  ex¬ 
hibition  for 
scientific  or 
educational 

purposes _ 

Free 

Free 

“(b)  Headnote  1  of  part  4  of  schedule  8  of 
such  title  I  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘item 
850.50,’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘items 
850.50  and  852.20,’. 

“(c) The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  specified  in  items  106.10  (relating  to 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat)  and 
106.20  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except  lambs) )  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  any  calendar  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1964,  should  not  exceed  725, 
400,000  pounds;  except  that  this  quantity 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  for  any 
calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage  that 
estimated  average  annual  domestic  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  these  articles  in  that 
calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding  calendar 
years  increases  or  decreases  in  comparison 
with  the  average  annual  domestic  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  these  articles  during  the 
years  1959  through  1963,  inclusive. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
each  calendar  year  after  1964,  shall  estimate 
and  publish — 

“(1)  before  the  beginning  of  such  calen¬ 
dar  year,  the  aggregate  quantity  prescribed 
for  such  calendar  year  by  subsection  (a) , 
and 

“(2)  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar 
quarter  in  such  calendar  year,  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  the  articles  described  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  which  (but  for  this  section)  would 
be  imported  in  such  calendar  year. 

In  applying  paragraph  (2)  for  the  second 
or  any  succeeding  calendar  quarter  in  any 
calendar  year,  actual  imports  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  quarter  or  quarters  in  such  cal¬ 
endar  year  shall  be  taken  into  account  to 
the  extent  data  is  available. 

“(c)(1)  If  the  aggregate  quantity  esti¬ 
mated  before  any  calendar  quarter  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (b)  (2)  equals  or  exceeds  110  percent 


of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1),  and  if  there 
is  no  limitation  in  effect  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  calendar  year,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  be  proclamation  limit  the  total 
quantity  of  the  articles  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  which  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption, 
during  such  calendar  year,  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  estimated  for  such  calendar  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(1). 

“(2)  If  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated 
before  any  calendar  quarter  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  (2)  does  not  equal  or  exceed  110  percent 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1),  and  if  a 
limitation  is  in  effect  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  calendar  year,  such  lim¬ 
itation  shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  calendar  quarter;  except  that 
any  limitation  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  third  calendar  quarter  of  any  calendar 
year  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  fourth 
calendar  quarter  of  such  year  unless  the 
proclamation  is  suspended  or  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  is  increased  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

“(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
allocate  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  any  increase  in  such 
quantity  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) ,  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares 
such  countries  supplied  to  the  United  States 
market  during  a  representative  period  of  the 
articles  described  in  subsection  (a),  except 
that  due  account  may  be  given  to  special 
factors  which  have  affected  or  may  affect  the 
trade  in  such  articles.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  certify  such  allocations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

“(d)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc¬ 
lamation  made  under  subsection  (c),  or  in¬ 
crease  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection,  if  he  determines  and  pro¬ 
claims  that — 

“(1)  such  action  is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to 
the  importance  to  the  nation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock 
industry; 

“(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind 
described  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reason¬ 
able  prices;  or 

“(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ensure 
that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  period, 
and  any  such  increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  the  President  determines  and 
proclaims  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(f)  All  determinations  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  certain  wild  animals,  and 
to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on 
certain  meat  and  meat  products.” 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Hale  Boggs, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Thos.  B.  Curtis, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

G.  A.  Smathers, 

John  J.  Williams, 
Frank  Carlson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  im¬ 
portation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds 
which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided 
for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds  imported  specially  for  exhibition. 

SENATE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  new  text  to  impose  quotas  on 
imports  of  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  add  a  new  headnote  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  the  new  headnote  pro¬ 
vided  basic  quotas  on  imports  of  five  cate¬ 
gories  of  meat  and  meat  products : 

(1)  Cattle  meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen. 

(2)  Goat  and  sheep  meat  (except  lamb), 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen. 

(3)  Lamb  meat,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen. 

(4)  Sausages  (other  than  sausages  in  chief 
value  of  pork) . 

(5)  Beef  or  veal,  prepared  or  preserved 
(except  sausages) . 

The  quotas  were  on  a  quarterly  basis  and 
were  to  apply  to  each  calendar  quarter  be¬ 
ginning  after  December  31,  1964. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  new  headnote  pro¬ 
vided  for  increases  in  the  quotas  imposed  by 
paragraph  (a)  if  the  average  price  received 
in  the  United  States  for  the  animals  from 
which  the  quota  articles  are  produced  equals 
or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average  parity 
price  for  such  animals  for  a  6 -month  period 
and  the  domestic  slaughter  of  such  animals 
for  such  period  exceeds  the  base  amount 
specified  in  the  amendment.  An  increase  in 
quota  would  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  domestic  slaughter  over  the 
base  amount  specified  and  would  apply  for 
the  second  and  third  calendar  quarters  fol¬ 
lowing  the  6-month  period. 

Paragraph  (c)  provided  exceptions.  Sub- 
paragraph  (i)  provided  that  the  operation 
of  the  new  headnote  shall  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  period  which  the  President 
declares  to  be  a  period  of  national  emergency. 
Subparagraph  (ii)  provided  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  (or  increase  in)  a  quota  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  natural  disaster  to  the  livestock  in 
the  United  States  from  which  the  quota 
articles  are  produced,  the  U.S.  supplies 
thereof  are  inadequate  to  meet  demand  at 
reasonable  prices  to  domestic  consumers. 
Subparagraph  (iii)  provided  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  entry  having  an  entry  weight  of  25 
pounds  or  less  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

Paragraph  (d)  provided  for  the  proration  of 
a  quota  for  a  calendar  quarter  on  a  monthly 
or  more  frequent  basis  where  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  orderly 
operation  of  the  market. 

Paragraph  (e)  required  that  the  weight 
taken  into  account  for  quota  purposes  be 
the  weight  used  for  customs  purposes. 

Paragraph  (f)  authorized  the  President, 
whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  to  prevent 
the  entry,  at  any  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States,  of  excessive  quantities  of  articles  in 
any  quota  category,  to  prescribe  (within  the 
overall  quota  for  the  period)  maximum 
quantities  of  such  articles  which  may  be  en¬ 
tered  at  such  port  of  entry  during  such 
period. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  trade  agreement  or  other  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 


applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  first  section. 

CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  new  text 
is  substituted  for  both  the  text  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  text  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
conference  substitute  amends  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  free  entry  of  wild  animals  (including 
birds  and  fish)  imported  for  use,  or  for  sale 
for  use,  in  any  scientific  public  collection  for 
exhibition  for  scientific  or  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  makes 
a  technical  conforming  amendment  and  sub¬ 
section  (c)  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  substitute 
relates  to  provisions  for  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  the  articles  specified  in  items 
106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
cattle  meat)  and  106.20  (relating  to  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep 
(except  lambs)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  any  calendar  year  begin¬ 
ning  after  December  31,  1964,  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  725,400,000  pounds;  except  that  this 
quantity  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  for 
any  calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  estimated  average  annual  domestic 
commercial  production  of  these  articles  in 
that  calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  years  increases  or  decreases  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  average  annual  domestic  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  these  articles  during 
the  years  1959  through  1963,  inclusive. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each  cal¬ 
endar  year  after  1964,  shall  estimate  and 
publish — 

(1)  before  the  beginning  of  such  calen¬ 
dar  year,  the  aggregate  quantity  prescribed 
for  such  calendar  year  by  subsection  (a), 
and 

(2)  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar 
quarter  in  such  calendar  year,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  quantity  of  the  articles  described  in 
subsection  (a)  which  (but  for  section  2) 
would  be  imported  in  such  calendar  year. 

In  applying  paragraph  (2)  for  the  second 
or  any  succeeding  calendar  quarter  in  any 
calendar  year,  actual  imports  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  quarter  or  quarters  in  such 
calendar  year  shall  be  taken  into  account  to 
the  extent  data  is  available. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  if  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  be¬ 
fore  any  calendar  quarter  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(2)  equals  or  exceeds  110  percent  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  quantity  estimated  by  him  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(1),  and  if  there  is  no 
limitation  in  effect  under  section  2  with 
respect  to  such  calendar  year,  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  limit  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  articles  described  in  subsection 
(a)  which  may.  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  during 
such  calendar  year,  to  the  aggregate  quan¬ 
tity  estimated  for  such  calendar  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)(1). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  if  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  be¬ 
fore  any  calendar  quarter  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(2)  does  not  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1),  and  if  a  lim¬ 
itation  is  in  effect  under  section  2  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  calendar  year,  such  limitation 
shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  first  day  of 
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such  calendar  quarter;  except  that  any  lim¬ 
itation  which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  any  calendar  year  shall 
continue  in  effect  for  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  of  such  year  unless  the  proclamation 
is  suspended  or  the  total  quantity  is  in¬ 
creased  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  allocate  the 
total  quantity  proclaimed  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  and  any  increase  in  such  quantity  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (d) ,  among  supplying 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares  such 
countries  supplied  to  the  U.S.  market  during 
a  representative  period  of  the  articles  de¬ 
scribed  in  subsection  (a),  except  that  due 
account  may  be  given  to  special  factors  which 
have  affected  or  may  affect  the  trade  in  such 
articles.  Paragraph  (3)  also  requires  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  certify  such  allo¬ 
cations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  provides  that 
the  President  may  suspend  any  proclamation 
made  under  subsection  (c),  or  increase  the 
total  quantity  proclaimed  under  such  sub-i 
section,  if  he  determines  and  proclaims 
that — 

(1)  such  action  is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  giving  special  weight  to  the 
importance  to  the  Nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock  industry; 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  inadequate 
to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  insure 
that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such 
period,  and  any  such  increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  the  President  determines  and  pro¬ 
claims  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (d) . 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
both  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  that  the  overriding  economic  interests 
of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  include  largely  trade  and  balance 
of  payment  considerations.  If,  for  example, 
the  President  could  expand  U.S.  exports  for 
dollars  significantly,  or  prevent  a  drastic  de¬ 
cline  in  such  exports,  by  suspending  or  in¬ 
creasing  meat  import  quotas,  this  would  be 
in  the  overriding  national  economic  interest. 
If  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  were  to 
threaten  U.S.  fiscal  integrity,  and  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  materially  improved  by  sus¬ 
pending  or  increasing  quotas,  this  would  be 
in  the  overriding  national  economic  interest. 
Speaking  directly  of  agriculture,  if  other 
importing  countries  were  in  retaliation  pre¬ 
pared  to  adopt  tight  restrictions  covering  a 
wide  range  of  U.S.  agricultural  export  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  if  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  an  amount  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  gains  to  the  cattle  industry, 
the  overriding  national  economic  interest 
might  be  served  by  suspending  or  increasing 
quotas. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
both  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  paragraph  (2)  that 
in  determining  whether  or  not  consumer 
prices  of  beef  are  reasonable  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  current  prices  in  relation 
to  prices  over  the  immediately  preceding 
years.  If  the  prices  received  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  beef  cattle  in  the  current  year 
unduly  exceed  and  are  expected  to  continue 
to  exceed  unduly  through  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  average  prices  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  five  years,  and  if  furthermore,  these 
prices  result  in  comparable  or  greater  in¬ 
creases  in  the  retail  prices  of  beef,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  a  basis  would  be  established  for 
suspending  quotas.  Due  consideration  would 
be  given,  however,  to  increases  in  production 
costs  experienced  by  livestock  producers. 
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It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
both  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  paragraph  (3)  that 
trade  agreements  would  accomplish  the  same 
policy  set  forth  in  section  2  if  they  establish 
conditions  that  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  assure  a  pattern  of  world  trade  in  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  that  results  in  U.S.  im¬ 
ports  of  these  meats  in  amounts  consistent 
with  subsection  (a) . 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent 
circumvention  of  the  purposes  of  section  2. 
The  conferees  particularly  had  in  mind  the 
possibility  that  the  form  or  packaging  of 
articles  included  under  a  quota  might  be, 
altered  in  an  effort  to  avoid  quota  controls. 
Examples  might  be  (1)  the  dicing  of  bone¬ 
less  beef  (so  that  it  would,  but  for  such  regu¬ 
lations,  be  entered  as  a  prepared  product 
rather  than  as  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen) ,  or 
(2)  the  packaging  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
beef  or  veal  in  some  type  of  air-tight  con¬ 
tainer. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  all  determi¬ 
nations  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  2  shall  be  final. 

Authority  to  control  imports  by  port  of 
entry  has  not  been  included  under  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute.  The  conferees  recognize 
that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  administer 
controls  on  this  basis.  However,  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  area  is  the  undue 
concentration  of  imports  in  particular  ports 
of  entry.  It  would  be  hoped  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  alleviate  any  such  problems  that 
exist  through  consultations  with  supplying 
countries. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Hale  Boggs, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Thos.  B.  Curtis, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


TARIFF  SCHEDULES  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
12253)  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Title,  Etc. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  “Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1964”. 

(b)  Amendment  op  Schedules. — Whei 
ever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeals 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  an  item  or  other  provisio^  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  afrade  to 
an  item  or  other  provision  of  tab  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (2a^P.R.,  part 
II,  Aug.  17,  1963;  77A  Stat.;  lf^J.S.C.,  sec. 
1202) .  Each  page  reference  “(jg — )  ”  in  this 
Act  refers  to  the  page  on  wlfi/Kh  the  item  or 
provision  referred  to  appeaiyboth  in  part  II 
of  the  Federal  Register  ftyr  August  17,  1963, 
and  in  volume  77A  of /the  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large. 

fc)  Citation  op  Schedules. — Title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  jfs  in  effect  on  or  after 
August  31,  1963,  rnMy  be  cited  as  the  “Tariff 
Schedules  of  theJOnited  States’ 

Sec.  2.  Effectivi 

fa)  The  arr^ndments  and  repeals  made  by 
this  Act  shap  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  oi^ withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  ofyme  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)Xjpon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
collynor  of  customs  concerned  on  or  before 
th^l20th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 


ment  of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of 
any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  August  30,  1963, 
and  before  the  61st  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount 
of  duty  would  be  smaller  if  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  repeals  made  by  this  Act  applied 
to  such  entry  or  withdrawal, 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  re¬ 
liquidated  as  though  such  entry  or  with¬ 
drawal  had  been  made  on  the  61st  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Application  op  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962 

In  applying  the  Tariff  Classification  Act 
of  1962  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1202  note)  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  changes  in  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  section  203 
of  such  Act  as  having  been  included  in  such 
tariff  schedules  on  August  31,  1963. 

(2)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  set  forth  in  this  Act  which 
are  lower  than  the  rates  of  duty  in  rate 
column  numbered  2  of  such  schedules  for  the 
corresponding  items  shall,  for  the  purposes^ 
of  section  103  of  such  Act  of  1962,  be  treatesl 

^as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Pr or¬ 
ient  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  se^jKon 
102  of  such  Act. 

(3d  The  changes  in  part  3  of  the  ajffiendix 
of  tn^.  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
made  Bw  section  69  of  this  Act  shjfll,  for  the 
purposea^of  section  103  of  such ^ct  of  1962, 
be  treateo\as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  parag^ph  (3)  of  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  sNb  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Containers  Not  Imported  Empty. 

The  first  sentence  of  ^Subparagraph  (i)  of 
general  headnote  WiblXp.  12)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  \pe  usual  or  ordinary 
types  of  shippingVok  transportation  con¬ 
tainers  or  holders^  if  \aot  designed  for,  or 
capable  of,  reuaf,  and  containers  of  usual 
types  ordinariljpsold  at  retail  with  their  con¬ 
tents,  are  noir  subject  to  treatment  as  im¬ 
ported  artic«s.” 

Sec.  5.  Gq^pe  Juice. 

Item  1C5.40  (p.  64)  is  amended>by  striking 
out  ‘‘9jrper  gal.”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “yff  per  gal.”,  and  by  striking  out  “70 £ 
pei^al.”  and  inserting  in  lieu  ther^f  “$1 
paf gal.”. 

bec.  6.  Florist  Articles. 

Item  192.20  (p.  84)  is  amended  to  read  ^ 
follows : 


192.20 


Cut  flowers,  fresh; 
bouquets,  wreaths, 
sprays,  or  similar 
articles  made  from 
such  flowers  or 
other  fresh  plant 
parts . 


10%  ad 
val. 


40%  ad 
val. 


Sec.  7.  Agricultural  Bins  and  Sprayers. 

(a)  Harvesting  Bins. — Schedule  2,  part  1, 
subpart  D  is  amended  by  inserting  after  item 
204.25  (p.  91)  the  following: 


204.27 

Bins  designed  for 

use  in  the  har¬ 

vesting  of  fruits 

and  vegetables... 

Free 

Free 

“8.5%  ad  val.”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“5%  ad  val.”. 

(b)  Boxes  of  Paper,  Etc. — Item  25&C50 
(p.  106)  is  repealed  and  item  256.^6  is 
amended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  “but  not”  an^/insert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “or”,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  “4%  ad  va/T”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “5%,  ad  va 
Sec.  9.  Gasketing  Materials  /e  Ground  or 

Pulverized  Cork. 

Schedule  2,  part  2,  subnet  A  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  item  22^20  (p.  93)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  item : 


220.25 

Slabs  and  sheets  / 

comprised  pri/nar- 
ily  of  grouncFor 
pulverizc<bcork 
bonded  With  rub¬ 
ber  or  plastics . 

10%  ad 

25%  ad 

val. 

val. 

(b)  Sprayers. — The  article  description  for 
item  662.45  (p.  312)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  self-contained,  having  a  capacity  over 
5  gallons,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
(“except  sprayers,  self-contained,  having  a 
capacity  not  over  5  gallons)  ”. 

Sec.  8.  Certain  Boxes  and  Cases  Covered 
or  Lined  With  Textile  Fabrics. 
(a)  Jewelry  Boxes,  Etc.,  of  Wood. — Item 
204.50  (p.  91)  is  amended  by  striking  out 


Sec.  10.  Woqb  Particles  Board. 

Item  245/50  (p.  98)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “125?  ad  val.”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  J^0%  ad  val.”. 

Sec.  l/  Shoeboard. 

Itfin  251.49  (p.  103)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “Leatherboard”  and  inserting  in 
lu  thereof  “Shoeboard”. 

3ec.  12.  Textile  Fabrics,  Coated  or  Filled, 
or  Laminated,  With  Rubber  or 
Plastics;  Articles  Made  From 
Such  Fabrics. 

(a)  Classification  of  Certain  Articles 
Wholly  or  in  Part  of  Fabrics  Coated  or 
Filled,  or  Laminated,  With  Rubber  or  Plas¬ 
tics. — The  headnotes  for  schedule  3  are 
■amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  “except  as  provided  by 
headnote  5,”  before  “articles”  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  subparagraph  (vi)  of  headnote  2(a) 
(p.  114) ,  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  headnote  4  (p.  115)  the 
following  new  headnote : 

“5.  For  the  purposes  of  parts  5,  6,  and  7 
of  this  schedule  and  parts  1  (except  subpart 
A) ,  4  and  12  of  schedule  7,  in  determining 
the  classification  of  any  article  which  is 
wholly  or  in  part  of  a  fabric  coated  or  filled, 
or  laminated,  with  non-transparent  rubber 
or  plastics  (which  fabric  is  provided  for  in 
part  4C  of  this  schedule),  the  fabric  shall  be 
regarded  not  as  a  textile  material  but  as 
being  wholly  of  rubber  or  plastics  to  the 
extent  that  (as  used  in  the  article)  the  non¬ 
transparent  rubber  or  plastics  forms  either 
the  outer  surface  of  such  article  or  the  only 
exposed  surface  of  such  fabric.” 

(b)  Determination  of  Component  Fibers 
of  Chief  Value  in  Coated  or  Filled  Fabrics, 
Etc. — Headnote  3  for  schedule  3,  part  4,  sub¬ 
part  C  (p.  145)  is  repealed,  and  headnote  4 
^for  schedule  3  (p.  115)  is  amended  to  read  as 

illows : 

(14.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tariff  sched- 
uleS 

“(Sd  Except  as  specifically  provided  other¬ 
wise,  na  determining  the  yarn  count  of  fab¬ 
rics,  tl\  warp  and  filling  yarns,  whether 
plied  or  not,  shall  be  counted  as  they  occur 
in  the  fab™ 

“(b)  In  d'fctermining  the  component  fibers 
of  chief  valuK  in  coated  or  filled,  or  lami¬ 
nated,  fabrics  aud  articles  wholly  or  in  part 
thereof,  the  coanmg  or  filling,  or  the  non¬ 
textile  laminatingVmbstances,  shall  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  abS^nce  of  context  to  the 
contrary." 

(c)  Woven  or  Net\Fabrics  Coated  or 
Filled. — 

(1)  Schedule  3,  part  4^ubpart  C,  head- 
note  2  (p.  145)  is  amendec^by  striking  out 
“and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a) ,  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  at  the  endNof  paragraph 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and”, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof \fre  follow¬ 
ing  new  paragraph: 

“(c)  the  provisions  in  this  sublet  for 
fabrics,  coated  or  filled  with  rubber  oKplas- 
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ps  material,  or  laminated  with  sheet  rub- 
be\  or  plastics  (Items  355. 65-. 85) ,  cover 
products  weighing  not  over  44  ounces  per 
squant  yard  unless  they  contain  more  than 
50  percent  by  weight  of  textile  fibers.” 

(2)  Trie  article  description  preceding  Item 
355.65  (p>d46)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“t  except  foam  or  sponge  sheet”. 

(3)  Item  355.80  (p.  146)  is  repealed  and 
there  is  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


355.  81 

Of  man-make 
fibers:  \ 

Over  70  peretat 
by  weight  ok 
rubber  or  \ 
plastics _ 

12.5% 

S,  ad  val. 

25% 
ad  val. 

355.  82 

Other... . — 

per 
¥  + 
30Co 
ad\al. 

45 1  per 
lb.+ 
65% 
ad  val. 

(d)  Rainwear  and  Similar  Oarments- 
Items  376.50,  376.54,  and  376.58^and  the 
article  description  preceding  item  376.50  (p. 
159)  are  repealed  and  there  is  insekfed  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Garments  designed 
lor  rainwear,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  or 
similar  uses, 
wholly  or  almost 
wholly  ol  fabrics 
which  are  coated 
or  filled,  or  lami¬ 
nated,  with  rubber 
or  plastics,  which 
(after  applying 
beadnote  5  of 
schedule  3)  are  re¬ 
garded  as  textile 
materials: 

Of  cotton. 


376. 54 
376. 56 


15%  ad 
val. 
30%  ad 
val. 


37.5% 
ad  val. 
65%  ad 
val. 


790.39 

Pneumatic  mattress¬ 
es  and  other  inflat¬ 
able  articles  not 
specially  provided 
for . .  . 

12.5% 

25%  ad 

ad 

val. 

val. 

335.  ft) 

Over  50  percent 

by  weight  of 
yams  which 

yarns  arc  com¬ 
posed  of  fibers 
not  exceeding  / 
5  inches  in  / 
length  and  / 

contain  nof 
less  thanra) 

percen^y 
weight  of  man- 
made  fibers _ 

25£  per 

45(1  per 

11).+ 

22.5% 

70%  ad 

/ 

ad  val. 

val. 

than  the  rate  which  would  apply  to  such 
fabrics  if  not  ornamented”;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  “90%  ad  val.”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “90%  ad  val.,  but  in 
the  case  of  ornamented  fabrics  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  would  apply  to  such  fabrics 
if  not  ornamented”. 

(b)  Textile  Fabrics  With  Tucks. — Item 
357.60  (p.  147)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “42.5%  ad  val.”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “42.5%  ad  val.,  but 
not  less  than  the  rate  which  would  apply  to 
such  fabrics  without  tucks”;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  “90%  ad  val.”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “90%  ad  val.,  but  not 
less  than  the  rate  which  would  apply  to  such 
fabrics  without  tucks”. 

Sec.  15.  Belting  and  Belts  for  Machinery. 

(a)  In  General. — Items  358.05  and  358.10 
(p.  147)  and  the  article  descriptions  preced¬ 
ing  such  items  are  repealed  and  there  is  in¬ 
serted  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


(e)  Certain  Unsupported  Film. — The  ar¬ 
ticle  description  preceding  item  771.40  (p. 
393)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and  un¬ 
supported”. 

(f)  Certain  Inflatable  Articles. — Item 
772.75  (p.  394)  is  repealed,  and  schedule  7, 
part  13,  subpart  A  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  item  790.37  (p.  397)  the  following  new 
item: 


3.58.02 

Belting  and  belts,  for 
machinery,  of 
textile  fibers  or 
of  such  fibers  and 
rubber  or 
plastics: 

V-belts _ _ 

8.5% 

25% 

358.06 

Other: 

Of  vegetable  fi¬ 
bers,  or  of 
such  fibers 
and  rubber 
or  plastics: 

Not  in  part  of 
«,  rubber  or 

\  plastics . 

ad  val. 

12% 

ad  val. 

30%  / 

358.06 

\  In  part  of 

V  rubber  or 
\  plastics _ 

ad  val. 

16% 

ad  Val. 

/o% 

358. 08 

Oftftol: 

Wote _ 

ad  valy 
37.5+/ 

ad  val. 

50(1 

358.  09 

Other _ 

PCjr 

W+ 

X5% 

/  ad  val. 
32% 

per 

fb.+ 
60% 
ad  val. 
50% 

358.11 

Of  silk.  _ 

ad  val. 

,  27.5% 

ad  val. 
65% 

358.14 

Of  man-mafle 

>,  ad  val. 

ad  val. 

fibersy” 

2sEper 

45 1  per 

358.16 

Ot/r _ 

lb\- 
30%V 
ad  vi\ 
12.5%  \ 

lb.+ 
65% 
ad  val. 
25% 

/  < 

ad  val. 

\  ad  val. 

Sec.  13.  Measure  of  Certain  Yarns;  Certain 
Woven  Fabrics  Containing  Man¬ 
made  Fibers. 

(a)  Measure  of  Certain  Yarns. — The  arti¬ 
cle  description  for  item  305.14  (p.  121)  is/ 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Measuring  ove 
270  yards  but  not  over  18,000  yards  jfer 
pound”. 

(b)  Certain  Woven  Fabrics  Confining 
Manmade  Fibers.— Schedule  3,  part/3,  sub¬ 
part  B  is  amended  by  inserting  a/ter  item 
335.50  (p.  138)  the  following  new/ftem: 


Sec.  14.  Ornamented  Fabrics;  Fabrics  With 
Tucks. 

(a) /Ornamented  Fabrics. — Item  353.50  (p. 
1441/ls  amended — 

l)  by  striking  out  “42.5%  ad  val.”  and 
fserting  in  lieu  thereof  “42.5%  ad  val.,  but 
In  the  case  of  ornamented  fabrics  not  less 


Net  furnishings  made 

on  a  lace,  net, 
or  knitting  ma¬ 
chine,  whether 
or  not  orna- 

mented;  and 
other  furnish 
ings,  orna¬ 
mented: 

Of  cotton: 

365.  77 

Curtains  and 

drapes,  in¬ 
cluding 
panels  and 
valances,  all 
the  foregoing 
if  machine- 
embroidered 

but  not 

otherwise 

ornamented.. 

30%  ad 

90%  ad 

vaL 

val. 

365.  78 

Other _ 

60%  ad 
vaL 

90%  ad 
val. 

Sec.  18.  Lactic  Acid. 

Item  425.82  (p.  186)  is  amended  by  strik- 
nig  out  “12.5%  ad  val.”  and  inserting  ir 
lieu  thereof  “16%  ad  val.”,  and  by  strik 
out  “25%  ad  val.”  and  inserting  in 
thereof  “35%  ad  val.” 

Sec.  19.  Esters  of  Monohydric  AlcoSols. 

The  article  description  preceding  item 
428.50  (p.  188)  is  amended  to  ream,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Esters  of  monohydric  alcohols  and 
organic  or  inorganic  acids  (except  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  hydrogen  halide  arcids)  :”. 

Sec.  20.  Cellulose  Compo/nds;  Surface- 
Active  Agents.  , 

(a)  Cellulose  Compjwnds. — Item  429.80 
(p.  189)  is  repealed. 

(b)  CARBOXYMETHyf.  CELLULOSE  SaLTS- 

Schedule  4,  part  8,  jmbpart  A  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  it^m  465.85  (p.  204)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  iten 


465. 87 

Carboj 

aymethyl 

cell* 

ose  salts _ 

-J  16 1  per 

1  lb. 

45 i  per 
lb. 

(c)  LiofriN  Sulfonic  Acid  and  Its  Salts. — 
Schedule  4,  part  8,  subpart  A  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  item  465.90  (p.  204)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  item : 


465.  92 

Lignin  sulfonic  acid 
and  its  salts  1 _ 

10%,  ad 

20%  ad 

val. 

val. 

(d)  Cellulose  Compounds,  Not  Specially 
Provided  For. — Schedule  4,  part  13,  subpart 
B  is  amended  by  inserting  after  item  493.16 
(p.  221)  the  following  new  item: 


493. 18 

Cellulose  compounds, 
not  specially  pro¬ 
vided  for _ 

16£  per 

■ 

45^  per 

lb. 

lb. 

(b)  Machinery  Belts  Not  Containing 
Textile  Jtibers. — Item  773.35  (p.  3$5)  is 

amende*  by  striking  out  “vegetable  fibers” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “textile  fibe 
SECyl6.  Swiss-Type  Curtains  and  Drapes. 
Schedule  3,  part  5,  subpart  C  is  amended — \ 

(1)  by  striking  out  items  365.55,  365.60,  and 
''365.65  and  the  article  descriptions  preceding 

item  365.55  (p.  152),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  365.78  and  the 
article  description  preceding  such  item  (p. 
153)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


Sec.  17.  Labels  of  Man-Made  Fibers. 

Item  385.61  (p.  163)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “30%  ad  val.”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "19%  ad  val.”. 


(e)  Surface  Active  Agents. — The  head- 
note  for  part  8  of  schedule  4  (p.  203)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “This  part  also 
covers  certain  specified  products  which  may 
or  may  not  be  surface-active  agents.” 

Sec.  21.  Synthetic  Resins  and  Plastics 
Materials. 

The  headnotes  for  schedule  4,  part  4,  sub¬ 
part  A  (p.  195)  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  headnote  1  “a 
plasticizer,  filler,  color,  or  extender”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  antioxidant,  color, 
dispersing  agent,  emulsifier,  extender,  filler, 
pesticide,  plasticizer,  or  stabilizer";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  headnote  2  “plas¬ 
ticizers,  fillers,  colors,  or  extenders”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “an  antioxidant,  color, 

^dispersing  agent,  emulsifier,  extender,  filler, 
esticide,  plasticizer,  or  stabilizer”. 

Sot.  22.  Concrete. 

Schedule  5,  part  1,  subpart  A,  headnote  1 
(p.  226)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para¬ 
graph  N?)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

“(b)  thederm  ‘concrete’  means  a  composite 
of  cementing  materials  of  mineral  origin 
with  added  mineral  aggregate  such  as  sand, 
crushed  stone, 'or  gravel;  and”. 

Sec.  23.  Subpor^elain  Refractory  Articles. 

Item  531.37  (p.  236)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “Porcelain N^fractory  articles”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Porcelain  and  sub¬ 
porcelain  refractory  articles”. 

Sec.  24.  Certain  Colored  or  Special  Glass. 

Items  542.75  and  542.77  (to.  246)  and  items 
923.75  and  923.77  (p.  437)  art  each  amended 
by  striking  out  “90  united  inches”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  each  place  in  lieu\hereof  “100 
united  inches”. 

Sec.  25.  Certain  Semimanufactured  Plati¬ 
num. 

Item  605.07  (p.  261)  is  amended  by  shaking 
out  “Bars,  plates,  and  sheets,  all  the  xore- 
going  not  under  0.125  inch  in  thickneV 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Products  ha^ 
ing  no  dimension  under  0.125  inch,”. 


PERSONNEL,  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend- 
ment  S,  197^,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees1  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  with /re¬ 
gard  to  filing  designation  of  beneficiaries  (S,  Rept.  1472);  and  H.R.  35^5/to 
vamend  section  131  of  title  13,  U.  S„  C»,  to  provide  for  taking  of  the  economic 
snsus  1  year  earlier  starting  in  1968  (S.  Rept.  lli75)  •  p.  1 9h3h 


15.  THE  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  reported  with  amendment  S./J.  Res.  6, 
to  canoel  any  unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  of  the  Wind  River  irriga¬ 
tion  pr'qject,  l/fyro0,  chargeable  against  certain  non-Indian  lands  (j/„  Rept .14610 ; 
H.  R.  5U98,  to  provide  temporary  authority  for  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands 
(S*  Rept,  '5J4.7I) ;  S.  2327,  to  amend  section  27  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
Feb*  25,  19^0  in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  coal  on  /he  public  domain 
(S.  Rept.  1 46$).  p„  19352 


16.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGF 


Sen,  Mansfield  announced  that  today/ Weda,  the  Senate 


would  take  up  the>conference  reports  on  the-  wilderness  /nd  housing  bills,  the 


Northwest  power 
pp.  19U13-U 


intartie,  f ood-for-peace,  and  Labor  and  HEW  appropriation  bills „ 


HOUSE 


17*  MEAT  IMPORTS,  Both  Houses,  the  House  by  232  to  149,  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  H,  R.  1839,  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of  certain  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  The  conferees  reported  that  a  "new  text  is  substituted  for  both  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  text  of  the  Senate  amendment," 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp,  19390-4o5>  19ij79-501 

18.  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION.  Both  Houses ehlsed  H0  J.  Res.  Il60,  making  continuing 

appropriations  for  fiscal  year  19&>.  The  resolution  provides  funds  through 
Sept.  30,  1964  for  continuing  those  functions  of  the  Government  for  which 
annual  appropriation  bills  hava/not  yet  behp  enacted.  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  President,  pp,  1/376,  19437-UO 

19.  AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATION  BlfiL,  1965.  Conferees\were  appointed  on  this  bill. 

Ho  R.  11202,  and  consent /as  given  that  the  committee  have  until  midnight, 

Tues. ,  to  file  a  report/ p«  194UO 

20.  POLLUTION;  BUDGET,  Rof).  Monagan  commended  the  new  Bucket  Bureau  directive  re¬ 

quiring  that  all  Federal  facilities  and  buildings  hereafter  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  to  include  adequate  systems  for  the  control  ancKtreatment  of  dis¬ 
charges  resulting  in  either  air  or  water  pollution,  p.  19^41 

21.  AWARDS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.R*  123U2,  to  authorize  certain  retired  and 
other  personnel  of  the  U.  S,  Government  to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  pres¬ 
ents,  and /Other  things  tendered  them  by  certain  foreign  countries.  Mentioned 
in  this  ]/LUl  are  several  employees  of  this  Department,  pp*  19UU8\78 

22.  COFFEE/  Insisted  on  further  disagreement  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.  X.  886)4,  to 
implement  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  Conferees  were  appointed  for  a 
further  conference.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  pp.  19501-7N 

Rep.  Dwyer  urged  the  House  to  reject  the  conference  report  on  H.  R,  0^6)4. 

?p.  19538-9 

2 RESEARCH.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  4361;,  to  provide  for  the 

free  entry  of  ^lass  spectrometers  for  Oregon  State  and  Wayne  State  universities^ 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  19513-^1 


-i*~ 


v2l*.  ELECTRIFICATION.  By  a  vote  of  230  to  13U  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1007,  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  a 
on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  regic^ 
and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority^ 
i.  19519-2^ 


25.  WILDLIFE.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  793,  to  provide  a  permanent 
basissfor  the  management  of  the  four  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Klamajfcn  River 
Basin  Calif,  and  Ore.  p.  19526 


26.  HOUSING.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  30l*9,  the  housing  bill  (H.  Rept. 

1828).  pp\l9553-67,  19568 


27*  RECLAMATION.  Ti^e  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  2l*ll\  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit,  American  River  division. 
Central  Valley  project,  Calif.  (H.  Rept.  1826).  p./L9568 


28.  TARIFFS .  Rep,  Dent  stated  that  he  has  "battled  against  the  intemperate  program- 
of  tariff  cutting  that\as  plagued  American  industry"  and  inserted  a  statement 
presented  to  the  Democratic  Party  platform  committee  on  trade  policies,  pp. 

195UU-6,  1951*6-7 


29.  APPALACHIA.  Rep.  Schwengel  inserted  the  transcript  of  testimony  gathered  on  a 
"factfinding"  tour  of  the  Appalachian  region,  pp.  19531-8 


30.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  Rep.  Curtis  inse*4ed  his  report  on  the  recent  progress  of 
the  balance  of  payments  and  stated  j^iat  "it  is  indeed  an  alarming  situation," 
pp,  191*1*2 ,  19529-30 


PEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


31.  FARM  INCOME.  Rep.  Michel  inerted  an  article, 
agogs,"  pp.  AU37U-5 


"Farm  Income  and  Political  Dem- 


32.  RESEARCH,  Extension  of  Remarks  of  Rep.  Garmatz  inserting  an  address  before  th 
Maryland  Governors1  Conference  on  the  development\of  the  national  oceanographic 
program  and  the  part/Congress  has  taken  in  connection  with  it,  pp.  Al*386-8 


33.  WHEAT.  Extension  jiff  remarks  of  Rep.  Findley  inserting'1' 
that  it  "shows  how  the  United  States  sale  of  wheat  to 
solve  a  bread  problem  in  Cuba,"  p„  Al*388 


article  and  stating 
issia  helped  Castro 


3l*.  OPINION  POLL*  Rep,  Quie  inserted  the  results  of  a  questionnaire,  including 
items  of  interest  to  this  Department*  pp.  Alj.390-1 


35.  MEAT  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Metcalf  stating  that  ube  Mont* 

cattleman  has  "for  many  years  been  unable  to  understand  why  cattle  prices  can 
be  aK>  low  as  they  are  most  of  the  time,  and  beef  prices  at  the  meaV counter 
be/as  high  as  they  consistently  are,"  and  inserting  two  articles  on\his  sub- 
feet*  p.  Al*39l* 


36x  HOUSING.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep0  Donohue  urging  support  and  early  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  housing  bill.  p.  Al*399 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


PUBLIC  WORKS . 

37.  /So  3131*,  by  Sen.  Inouye,  to  require  bidders  for  public  works  construction 
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The  Dirksen  Breather 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Although  It  is  a  bit  awkward  and  rather 
^convenient  to  make  Congress  deal  with 
apportionment  at  the  tail  end  of  the  session, 
thNmportance  of  the  subject  is  overriding. 
The  Teal  issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  whether  re- 
apportipnment  of  the  State  legislatures, 
which  unnecessary  but  also  a  far-reaching 
change  oflUiabit  and  custom,  should  be  pro¬ 
pelled  by  something  more  than  the  Federal 
courts  alon^-whether,  that  is  to  say,  this 
great  change  iW  the  political  balance  of  power 
should  have  alSo  the  approval  of  Congress 
and  be  subjectec^to  the  test  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendmenX  Taking  this  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Dir  Men  proposal,  it  seems  to 
me  sound  and  in  t\e  end  desirable. 

The  heart  of  the  Scatter  is  that  since 
about  1890  the  United  Stipes,  which  was  then 
composed  two-thirds  of  people  from  farms 
and  villages,  has  been  transformed.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Americans  no\i  live  in  cities 
or  in  the  suburbs.  But  the  apportionment 
of  at  least  44  of  the  State  legislatures  does 
not  represent  this  change.  IiK  these  44 
States,  less  than  40  percent  of  people 
elect  a  controlling  majority  of  theVegisla- 
ture.  In  13  of  these  States,  one-tnu-d  or 
less  of  the  people  can  elect  a  controlling 
majority  of  the  legislature. 

While  the  statistics  of  this  misrepresent^ 
tion  cry  out  for  reform,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  problem  here,  unlike  that  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  a  few  months  ago,  is 
not  such  a  present  danger  that  delay  is 
intolerable.  It  is  essential  that  the  city  and 
suburban  people  be  properly  represented  in 
their  State  legislatures  in  order  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  deal  with  their  press¬ 
ing  needs.  But,  there  is  no  critical  emer¬ 
gency  which  makes  the  delay  proposed  by 
Senator  Dirksen  intolerable. 

There  are  also  positive  advantages  in  the 
Dirksen  breather.  It  involves  Congress,  not 
only  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  problem  of 
apportionment,  and  the  pause  provided  by 
the  Dirksen  rider  may  help  to  make  the  com¬ 
ing  reapportionment  seem  less  terrifying  to 
those  who  will  lose  by  it. 

For  many  of  us  this  will  help  to  assuage 
a  troubled  conscience  about  the  dilemma 
posed  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in 
the  Alabama  case  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan’s 
dissenting  opinion.  The  dissenting  opinion 
argued  powerfully  against  bringing  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  State  legislatures  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts.  The  opinion  was,  in  my  view, 
unanswerable  but  for  one  enormous  fact. 
That  is  that  the  unrepresentative  State  leg^i 
islatures  are  unwilling  to  reform  themselvi 
The  underrepresented  voters  in  the  cities 
and  suburbs  have  little  or  no  power  to  com¬ 
pel  reform.  In  this  situation,  when/there 
is  indubitable  evil  for  which  therg  is  no 
known  legal  remedy,  the  interventieSn  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  the  only  way  jn  breaking 
the  deadlock. 

But  such  a  choice  of  the  less^t  of  two  evils 
is  not  attractive,  and  as  one  of those  troubled 
by  it,  I  welcome  Senator  Dwksen’s  action  in 
taking  the  question  to  Cjmgress  and  to  the 
amending  process. 

The  public  discussion,  which  will  ensue, 
will  be  clarified  if  wfe  distinguish  the  two 
principal  argumentywhich  have  been  used  to 
justify  the  overrepresentation  of  the  rural 
voters.  One  reason,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
Nation,  is  that /the  excitable  working  people 
in  the  cities  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  against 
the  stable  and  virtuous  farmers,  and  that 
the  representative  system  should  be  con¬ 
structed  /to  as  to  prevent  the  urban  masses 
from  ruling  the  State.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the/New  York  State  constitution  which 
was  named  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

lis  reason  could  prevail  when  the  city 
pgbple  were  still  a  minority.  It  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  much  longer  now  that  they  have  become 
'a  preponderant  majority. 


But  there  is  another  reason,  closely  re¬ 
lated  in  practice  but  separate  in  theory.  It 
is,  as  Madison  put  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
“refine  the  will  of  the  people,”  and  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  have 
a  legislature  with  two  houses  in  which  the 
upper  house  is  more  stable  and  more  con¬ 
servative. 

The  real  question  which  will  confront  the 
States  is  how  to  construct  senates  in  which, 
though  all  voters  are  equal,  the  senators  will 
check  and  balance  the  lower  house. 

It  is  not  an  insoluble  problem.  The  States 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  making 
the  senatorial  districts  larger  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  senators  smaller.  Each  senator  will 
therefore  represent  a  much  more  varied 
constituency  than  a  member  of  the  lower 
house.  The  States  can  give  the  senators  a 
longer  term  and  higher  pay.  This  will  tend 
to  give  the  senators  a  broader  view,  a  less 
hurried  view,  more  honor,  a  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

These  are  ways  to  refine  the  will  of  the 
people  without  obstructing  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  a  highly 
influential  columnist;  not  only  are  his 
writings  read  all  over  America;  but  he  is/ 
regarded  as  a  man  of  integrity,  towej, 
ing  ability,  and  profound  understandi 
When  he  writes  as  he  has  written  onflhis 
^subject,  what  he  says  must  carry  .weight 
rith  thoughtful  people  everywhere.  It 
is\most  unfortunate — in  my  judgment, 
it  iXa  real  tragedy — that  Mr/Lippmann 
has  B*ot  taken  more  time  to  study  this 
DirksNi  amendment.  I  oftrnestly  hope 
that  heNill  read  the  remarks  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  frojn  Oregon,  which 
I  believe  afce  absolutely  irrefutable  and 
unanswerable  if  on? considers  what  the 
Dirksen  amenwep  will  do. 


MESSAGI 


)M  THE  HOUSE 


H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizir 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  er/ct 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  /following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of/the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution  ac¬ 
cepting  the  statue  of  Father  Eusebio  Fran¬ 
cisco  Kino,  of  Arizona, /presented  by  the 
State  of  Arizona,  to  be  placed  in  the  Statu¬ 
ary  Hall  collection; 

H.  Con.  Res.  320/Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sens?  of  the  Congress  on  dis¬ 
posal  from  the  national  stockpile  of  certain 
materials;  and  / 

H.  Con.  Res!  343.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  tye  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  article  /&  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


HO 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
ON  REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 


A  message  from  trv;  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives/fby  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  ./clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  /ad  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  hffl  (S.  2288)  for  the  relief  of  John 
J.  PJ/eney. 

le  message  also  announced  that  the 
fouse  had  passed  the  following^ills  and 
/joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H.R.  7073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Corfofii- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Acv^>f 
1961  in  order  to  increase  the  limitation 
the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  insurec 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act; 

H.R.  9638.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  phosphate  on  the  public  domain; 

H.R.  9803.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  to  acquire  the  building  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Fort  Jay  Military  Reserva¬ 
tion,  N.Y.,  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association; 

H.R.  11960.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex¬ 
change  of  public  domain  lands  heretofore 
withdrawn  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Hanford  project  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis¬ 
posal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
9,500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  12278.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Sunnyvale,  State  of  California,  certain  lands 
in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  exchange  for  certain  other  lands; 
and 


CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  in  order  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  insured 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  9638.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  phosphate  on  the  public 
domain;  and 

H.R.  11960.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex¬ 
change  of  public  domain  lands  heretofore 
withdrawn  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Hanford  project  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

H.R.  9803.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  to  acquire  the  building 
constructed  on  the  Fort  Jay  Military  Res¬ 
ervation,  N.Y.,  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association; 

H.R.  12091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis¬ 
posal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
9,500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpile;  and 

H.R.  12278.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Sunnyvale,  State  of  California,  certain  lands 
in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  exchange  for  certain  other  lands; 
Sfo  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

\H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
th\  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


HOUSE\CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
?NS  REFERRED 


The  followi? 
were  referred 


concurrent  resolutions 
.indicated : 


To  the  CommitteXon  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution 
accepting  the  statue  e*f  Father  Eusebio 
Francisco  Kino,  of  Arizonav  presented  by  the 
State  of  Arizona,  to  be  placed  in  the  Statu¬ 
ary  Hall  collection. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring),  ThatN^he  statue 
of  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino>cresented 
by  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Statuary  Hall  collection,  is  acceptedSin  the 
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natne  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  be  tendered  said 
State\for  the  contribution  of  the  statue  of 
one  of\ts  most  eminent  pioneers,  illustrious 
for  his  \arly  missionary  work,  exploration, 
and  cartography;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved\Tti&t  a  copy  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authen¬ 
ticated,  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
Arizona. 

To  the  Commfttee  on  Armed  Services: 

H.  Con.  Res.  32t).  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense\)f  the  Congress  on  dis¬ 
posal  from  the  national  stockpile  of  certain 
materials. 

Resolved  by  the  HouseSof  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  pursuanvgto  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  g8b(e) ) ,  the 
disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  of  the 
following  materials  in  approximately  the 
following  quantities: 

I.  One  thousand  five  hundred  ancK  sixty 
seven  short  tons  of  Bolivian  blue  (soft\cro 
cidolite  asbestos. 

2.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  short  tons 
(copper  content)  of  copper  and  copper  bas 
alloys  in  scrap  and  thin  strip  form. 

3.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  short  tons 
of  cupro-nickel  ingots. 

4.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  pieces  of 
diamond  dies. 

5.  Forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  lead  castings. 

6.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  punch  mica. 

7.  Sixty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pounds  of  nickel  in  fabricated 
and  miscellaneous  forms,  such  as  wire,  tub¬ 
ing,  anodes,  cathodes,  pellets,  and  cut 
cathodes. 

8.  Twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  of  tantalum  in  various 
forms. 

9.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
and  eighty-seven  pounds  of  zinc  in  the  form 
of  engraving  plates. 

10.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  short  tons  of 
low-grade  manganese  ore. 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

H.  Con.  Res.  343.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  thirteen  na¬ 
tions  have  accepted  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security  and  have 
agreed  “to  take  effective  collective  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats 
to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts 
of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  international  law,  adjustment  or  settle; 
ment  of  international  disputes  or  situatioj 
which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peai 
and 

Whereas  the  International  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  an  advisory  opinion  on  July  26^  1962, 
held  that  expenditures  for  peacekeeping 
operations  constitute  expenses  ofAhe  Orga¬ 
nization  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly 
under  article  17  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  and 

Whereas  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Court  of  Justice  was  accepted 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  a  resolution  on 
December  19,  1962,  b/  a  vote  of  seventy-six 
in  favor,  seventeen  gainst,  and  eight  abstem 
tions;  and 

Whereas  artlcl/  19  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  that  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  which  is  in  arrears  in  the 
payment  of  its  financial  contributions  to  the 
Organization  shall  have  no  vote  In  the 
General  Assembly  if  the  amount  of  its  ar¬ 
rears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 


contributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding 
two  full  years,  unless  relieved  of  that  penalty 
by  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
grounds  that  “the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  mem 
ber";  and 

Whereas  at  the  convening  of  the  Nine 
teenth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  1964,  certain  members  of  the 
United  Nations  which  are  now  in  arrears  may 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  provisions  of 
article  19  of  the  United  Nations;  Charter; 
and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  enacted  ex 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  "the 
United  Nations  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  give  effect  to  the  advisory  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  the 
financial  obligations  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  assure  prompt 
payment  of  all  assessments,  including  assess¬ 
ments  to  cover  the  cost  of  operations  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security”:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
direct  the  Permanent  United  States  Delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  to  continue  efforts 
toward  securing  payment  by  members  of 
the  United  Nations  of  their  assessments  in 
arrears.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  if,  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  the  arrears 
of  anylnember  of  the  United  Nations  equals 
or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two  full  years, 
the  Preside)^  should  direct  the  Permanent 
United  States,  Delegate  to  make  every  effort 
to  assure  invocation  of  the  penalty  provi¬ 
sions  of  articl<rgl9  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 


August  18 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  ANI¬ 
MALS;  QUOTAS  ON  CERTAIN  MEAT 

IMPORTS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  August  17,  1964,  p.  19293, 
Congressional  Record.) 

■Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
1839.  This  bill  provides  for  meat  import 
quotas  and  for  free  importation  of  cer¬ 
tain  wild  birds  and  animals. 

With  respect  to  meat  imports,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Senate  bill  imposed 
quotas  on  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton 
and  certain  beef  products.  These  quotas  j 
were  limited  to  the  average  annual  im¬ 
ports  of  the  products  in  the  5 -year  period 
1959-63.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a 
substitute  for  this  Senate  amendment. 
This  substitute  provides  for  quotas  on 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  imports  by  re¬ 


quiring  the  President  to  proclaim  quotas 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that,  in  the  absence  of  quotas, 
aggregate  imports  of  these  meats  would 
exceed  110  percent  of  the  average  annual 
import  of  these  meats  during  the  5-year 
period  1959-63.  When  it  is  estimated 
that  imports  may  exceed  this  level  the 
President  must  proclaim  quotas  which 
will  limit  imports  to  the  1959-63  level,  ad¬ 
justed  for  growth  in  the  domestic  market. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
imposition  of  quotas  whenever  the  im¬ 
ports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  exceed 
725,400,000  pounds  plus  an  allowance 
for  growth  of  the  market.  By  the  growth 
formula  in  the  substitute,  estimates  of 
commercial  production  of  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  for  the  current  and  the  2  pre¬ 
ceding  years  are  compared  with  com¬ 
mercial  production  for  the  period  1959- 
63.  This  adjustment  is  illustrated  as 
follows  from  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

MEAT  IMPORT  CONTROL 

What  this  law  provides  is  a  fixed  quota  for 
the  major  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  Items 
which  would  be  increased  in  the  future  in 
the  same  ratio  that  commercial  production 
in  the  United  States  increases  in  the  future, 
as  compared  with  the  average  commercial 
production  in  the  5-year  base  period  of 
1959-63.  For  example,  in  the  5-year  base 
period  U.S.  commercial  production  of  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  were  as  follows: 

Pounds 

1959  -  14,  197,  000,  000 

1960  -  15,  446,  000,  000 

1961  -  15,937,000,000 

1962  -  15,  917,  000,  000 

1963  -  16,  938,  000,  000 

The  annual  average  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  for  these  5  years  Was  15,687  million 
pounds. 

The  U.S.  commercial  production  in  1963 
was  16,938  million  pounds;  in  1964  it  was 
estimated  at  18,500  million  pounds,  and  in 
1965,  it  was  tentatively  estimated  at  19,400 
million  pounds.  The  annual  average  com¬ 
mercial  production  for  these  3  years  would 
then  be  18,279  million  pounds. 

The  commercial  production  in  the  3-year 
period  1963-65  exceeded  the  annual  average 
commercial  production  In  the  base  period 
1959-63  by  16.5  percent. 

Applying  this  percentage  increase  to  the 
725,400,000  pounds  specified  in  the  bill,  the 
import  quota  if  needed  in  1965  would  be 
established  at  845,100,000  pounds.  This 
would  compare  with  actual  Imports  of  1,049 
million  pounds  of  these  products  in  1963. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  the  quota 
of  845,100,000  pounds  would  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President  for  1965  if  the  Secretary 
estimated  that  imports  would  exceed  110 
percent  of  that  amount  or  929,610,000 
pounds. 

As  this  example  illustrates,  after 
taking  into  account  the  growth  factor, 
the  conference  agreement  represents  a 
potential  cutback  in  meat  imports  of  19.4 
percent  over  actual  imports  in  1963. 
Taking  into  account  the  10-percent  lee¬ 
way  that  the  conference  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  before  quotas  are  triggered,  the 
conference  agreement  represents  a  cut¬ 
back  of  11.4  percent  over  actual  imports 
in  1963. 

The  conference  agreement  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  quar¬ 
terly  determinations  of  estimated  meat 
imports  and  if  for  any  quarter  the  110- 
percent  test  is  equaled  or  exceeded,  the 
President  is  required  to  proclaim  the 
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quotas  provided  by  the  bill.  In  such 
event,  ,the  quotas  remain  in  effect  for 
each  quarter  of  the  year  during  which 
the  110-percent  test  violated.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  quotas  are  imposed  for  one  quarter 
and  estimates  for  a  subsequent  quarter 
indicate  that  meat  imports  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  110- 
percent  test  no  longer  is  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded,  the  quotas  would  terminate.  To 
safeguard  against  excessive  imports  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  requires  that  if  quotas 
are  in  effect  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year  then  they  must  continue 
in  effect  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
regardless  of  the  Secretary’s  estimates 
for  that  last  quarter. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a 
number  of  provisions  urged  by  the  de¬ 
partments.  For  example,  the  bill  auth¬ 
orizes  the  administration  to  allocate 
quotas  among  exporting  countries  on  the 
basis  of  a  historical  representative 
period  except  where  special  factors  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  different  allocation  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus,  if  an  exporting  country  was 
unable  to  meet  its  quota  because  of  the 
occurrence  in  that  country  of  hoof  and 
mouth  disease,  then  that  country’s 
quota  could  be  allocated  to  other 
countries. 

Additional  provisions  permit  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  suspend  or  increase  quotas  he 
has  proclaimed  under  the  bill  if  he  de¬ 
termines  and  proclaims  that  such  action 
is  required  by  overriding  economic,  or 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  giving  special  weight  to  the  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the-  livestock  industry.  __ 

/  Quotas  may  also  be  suspended  or  in- 
/  creased  by  the  President  if  he  determines 
/  that  the  supply  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
i  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  de- 
V  mands  at  reasonable  prices.  Finally, 
it*  permits  quotas  to  be  suspended  or  in¬ 
creased  if  the  President  determines 
that  trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  insure 
that  the  policy  of  the  bill  which  is  to 
limit  meat  imports  to  the  1959-53  »ovel, 
will  be  carried  out. 

Where  quotas  have  been  suspended  or 
increased,  the  suspension  or  increase  will 
be  effective  for  such  period  not  extending 
_  beyond  the  calendar  year,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
provisions  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  regulations  to  pre¬ 
vent  circumvention  of  the  import  restric¬ 
tions.  The  conferees  particularly  had  in 
mind  the  possibility  that  the  form  or 
packaging  of  articles  included  under  a 
quota  might  be  altered  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  quota  controls.  Examples  of  what 
the  conferees  had  in  mind  were :  First,  the 
dicing  of  beef  so  that  it  would  but  for 
the  regulations  be  imported  as  a  pre¬ 
pared  product  rather  than  as  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meat,  or  second,  the 
'  packaging  of  fresh,  frozen,  or  chilled 
beef,  veal,  or  mutton  in  some  type  of  air¬ 
tight  container. 

The  House  conferees  refused  to  in¬ 
clude  lamb  in  the  category  of  meats  sub- 
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ject  to  quota.  They  felt  very  strongly 
that  lamb  did  not  involve  the  competi¬ 
tive  problems  that  imported  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  created.  Essentially,  they 
felt  that  since  the  imported  meats  com¬ 
peted  primarily  with  utility  cattle  in  this 
country  for  use  in  prepared  meats,  such 
as  hamburger  \  and  frankfurters,  and 
since  mutton  can  be  substituted  for  beef 
in  these  products,  mutton  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  quota  limitations. 
Lamb,  however,  was  imported  primarily 
for  use  as  lamb  and,  thus,  did  not  raise 
the  substitutional  problems  involved 
with  mutton. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
described  as  the  “port  of  entry”  pro¬ 
vision  which  authorized  the  President  to 
limit  imports  at  a  single  port  of  entry  in 
order  to  prevent  the  influx  of  excessive 
quantities  of  imported  meat  within  a 
small  area.  The  House  conferees  would 
not  agree  to  include  this  provision  in  the 
conference  substitute  but  they  did  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  President  could 
alleviate  the  potential  dumping  problems 
through  consultations  and  agreements 
with  supplying  countries. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  conference 
agreement  has  been  reviewed  by  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry  and  is  acceptable  to  them. 
In  addition,  the  departments  assured  the 
conferees  that  while  they  do  not  favor 
any  quota  bill,  they  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  veto  of  this  conference  agree¬ 
ment. 

They  felt  that  the  approach  of  the 
substitute,  by  not  imposing  quotas  until 
the  actions  of  the  foreign  countries  indi¬ 
cated  they  were  needed,  would  relieve 
much  of  the  pressure  on  our  trade  nego¬ 
tiators  and  that  this  was  very  desirable. 

With  respect  to  the  free  importation 
of  wild  birds  and  wild  animals  it  will  be 
recalled  that  the  House  bill  permitted 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  to  be  brought 
in  without  duty  “for  exhibition.”  The 
Senate  deleted  this  provision  from  the 
bill. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  on  their 
amendment  but  the  Senate  conferees 
were  unwilling  to  yield.  Eventually,  a 
compromise  was  worked  out  with  the 
House  which  permits  wild  birds  and  wild 
animals  to  be  imported  for  use  or  for 
sale  for  use  in  any  scientific  public  col- 
lecton  for  exhibiton  for  scientific  or  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  This  compromise  per¬ 
mits  importers  to  bring  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds  into  this  country  for  sale  to 
municipal  zoos,  for  instance,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  permit  the  free  im¬ 
portation  of  these  animals  for  exhibition 
in  any  roadside  stand  where  it  may  be 
expected  they  would  receive  inhumane 
treatment.  These  roadside  stands  are 
not  either  scientific  or  educational  in 
nature  and  would  not  be  treated  as  such 
under  this  bill. 

Under  the  present  tariff-structure  a 
tariff  classification  controlled  by  actual 
use  to  which  an  imported  article  is  put 
is  satisfied  only  if,  first,  such  use  is  in¬ 
tended  at  the  time  of  importation,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  article  is  so  used  and,  third, 
proof  thereof  is  furnished  within  3  years 
after  the  date  the  article  is  entered.  I 
believe  that  these  provisions  will  safe¬ 


guard  against  importers  accumulating 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  speculative  purposes. 

I  urge  the  conference  report  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sal¬ 
inger  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  conference 
for  the  excellent  compromise  agreement 
they  have  worked  out  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  beef 
imports  under  the  direction  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee  has  been  an  or¬ 
derly  one  in  which  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  was  asked  to  make  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  in  which  hearings  were  held  so 
that  everyone  might  be  heard  and  fol¬ 
lowing  that  the  committee  acted  and  the 
Senate  acted.  The  conferees  represented 
the  position  of  the  Senate  in  confer¬ 
ence  very  well. 

I  know  that  the  action  was  taken. 
I  am  hopeful  and  quite  certain  that  this 
will  be  sustained  in  the  House,  and  that 
the  bill  will  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  believe  it  establishes  very  clearly  a 
guideline  for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  under  which  it  can  proceed 
to  arrive  at  voluntary  agreements  which 
have  been  suggested  by  the  chairman  in 
giving  his  report  and  indicating  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  to  other  countries,  that  Congress 
will  take  a  stand  against  unreasonable 
dumping  or  unreasonable  unloading  of 
surplus  commodities  on  the  American 
market.  I  believe  that  the  net  effect  of 
this  bill  will  be  to  stabilize  and  establish 
a  base  for  international  trade. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  conferees  on  the  part  they 
played  in  bringing  the  bill  to  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  bill.  We  have  gone  into 
a  great  deal  of  detail,  not  only  in  the 
committee,  but  also  in  the  conference 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  also  join  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the 
other  conferees.  Even  though  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Florida  was  one  of  the 
conferees,  I  do  not  direct  the  commen¬ 
dation  necessarily  to  myself.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  demonstration  of  how  a 
conference  should  and  can  act  in  a  rather 
difficult  situation. 

We  all  know  that  the  able  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  had  first 
brought  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  seeking 
relief  for  the  cattle  producers  of  this 
Nation  who  felt  that  one  of  the  reasons, 
and  the  major  reason,  for  the  lowering  of 
the  price  of  cattle  was  the  larger  quan- 
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tities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  which 
had  been  imported  into  the  United 
States,  particularly  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

When  we  reached  the  conference  with 
the  House,  the  House  conferees  did  not 
particularly  like  anything  that  had  been 
done.  The  State  Department  was  very 
much  opposed  to  it,  and  to  any  legisla¬ 
tion  along  this  line  in  the  belief  that  we 
should  settle  all  these  problems  through 
the  machinery  of  GATT,  which  is  the 
General  Agreement  for  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  of  which  we  are  a  major  member. 
Of  course,  it  had  not  worked  very  well 
for  us  up  to  that  time.  It  had  not  worked 
well,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  beef. 

In  any  event,  we  finally  devised  a  com¬ 
promise  which  received,  I  believe,  virtu¬ 
ally  unanimous  approval  of  the  cattle 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has  said,  it  was  not  necessarily  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  executive  branch  ■  of  the 
Government,  although  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  his  representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  assured  us 
that  they  would  not  recommend  that  the 
President  veto  the  bill.  The  bill,  in  es¬ 
sence,  provides  that  while  there  is  no 
quota  at  the  present  time,  quotas  must 
be  proclaimed  in  the  future  to  keep  meat 
imports  within  the  level  of  the  base  peri¬ 
od  of  1959-63. 

We  shall  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
imports  to  come  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  countries  that  pro¬ 
duce  beef,  which  we  think,  arid  everyone 
else  thinks,  is  a  very  fair  allowance  for 
them. 

The  quota  under  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  will  not  be  triggered  unless  im¬ 
portations  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  ex¬ 
ceed  110  percent  of  the  average  base 
period,  increased  by  an  allowance  for 
growth.  When  that  happens,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  gives  notice  to  the 
President  of  the  fact  that  the  110  per¬ 
cent  has  been  exceeded.  The  President 
then  is  required  by  the  bill  to  make  a 
proclamation,  and  the  quota  then  goes 
into  effect.  There  is  a  restriction  placed 
on  the  amount  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
which  can  then  be  shipped  into  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  look 
into  the  situation  every  quarter.  He  will 
determine  whether  excess  imports  are 
likely  to  continue.  If  they  are  not,  the 
quota  terminates.  But  if  it  appears  that 
there  will  be  more  beef  shipped  in  than 
should  be  shipped  in,  the  quota  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect.  In  this  way,  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  protected.  Moreover,  if  a 
quota  is  in  effect  for  the  first  quarter,  it 
might  be  terminated  for  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  but  then  reinstated  for  the  third  and 
forth  quarters  if  the  estimates  indicate 
they  are  needed  to  hold  imports  to  the 
average  of  the  1959-63  level. 

We  believe  that  the  countries  which 
are  our  good  friends,  and  with  which  we 
have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  will 
not  be  unduly  influenced  by  this  partic¬ 
ular  program.  But  we  believe  that  the 
cattle  industry  of  this  Nation  should  and 
will  be  protected. 

I  again  commend  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  [Mr.  Byrd], 


the  conferees,  and  all  of  those  who  have 
had  an  active  pail;  in  the  program — par¬ 
ticularly  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field] — of  arriving  at  what  I  am  sure 
most  reasonable  people  will  think  is  a 
fair  solution  to  this  big  problem. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  commend  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  the  conferees  on  arriving 
at  a  realistic  solution  to  a  very  grave 
question.  The  conferees  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  realistic  point  in  the 
whole  question,  and  that  is  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  to  try  to  help  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cattlemen — in  Wyoming  and  in  our 
part  of  the  West.  I  want  the  chairman 
to  know  that  we  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning’s  press 
the  agreement  that  we  will  ratify 
here  today  is  termed  a  “significant  vic¬ 
tory”  for  the  cattleman.  It  is  certainly 
that,  but  it  is  a  lot  more.  This  is  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  American  system  and  for  the 
American  way  of  settling  the  differences 
between  various  groups  and  between 
various  nations. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  for  some  time  now  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  ills  of  the 
cattleman  and  not  too  much  action. 
But  that  has  changed  now.  For  in  this 
proposal  we  have  before  us  today  and  in 
several  other  recent  actions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Johnson  administration 
we  have  action — hard  action,  fast  action, 
concrete  action.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  on  this  significant 
legislation  which  represents  an  honor¬ 
able  compromise  of  several  points  of 
view.  This  is  a  further  indication  that 
the  Congress  has  faced  up  to  its  job  and 
has  produced  results  that,  can  be  easily 
measured  in  concrete  terms. 

I  would  again  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  action  alone  will  not  do  the  job. 
The  cattleman’s  ills  may  have  but  one 
real  symptom — low  prices— but  there 
are  several  causes.  And  it  is  necessary 
to  attack  all  the  causes  if  we  are  to  cure 
the  ills.  And  so  I  would  also  like  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Food  Marketing  Commission 
whose  task  in  exploring  the  possible  evils 
of  power  concentration  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  mass  food  purchasers  at  the  retail 
level  was  so  ably  outlined  last  week  by 
the  able  minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenL 
And  I  would  mention  the  work  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  encouraging  shipment  of 
our  beef  to  meat-scarce  Europe  and  the 
implementation  of  beef  purchase  plans 
here  at  home.  All  these  have  had  an  ef¬ 
fect  and  all  these  are  beginning  to  show 
results. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
noticed  a  small  news  item  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  week  which  said  that  fat  cat¬ 
tle  prices  on  the  Chicago  market  have 
risen  above  $27  per  hundredweight.  And 
this  story  went  on  to  say  that  there  might 
even  be  a  shortage  of  top  grade  fat  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  fall.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
problem  is  solved  but  I  believe  that  the 
worst  is  over  and  I  think  the  action 
that  we  will  take  here  today — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  other  body  is  also  taking 
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a  similar  action  today — will  provide  still 
another  buttress  to  stabilize  at  an  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible  level  the  price  of 
American  beef  cattle. 

This  legislation  provides  a  logical  and 
fair  means  to  give  our  cattlemen  their 
traditional  share  of  the  Nation’s  meat 
consumption,  yet  not  affront  our  friends 
abroad  with  harsh  and  illogical  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  trade  and  commerce. 

I  believe  that  this  action  follows  the 
lines  of  logic  and  commonsense  and  will 
provide  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  our 
agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  has  done. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  fine  work 
that  was  done  on  my  resolution  last  No¬ 
vember.  This  has  culminated  in  some 
helpful  legislation  which  we  approved 
today. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  for  the  direction  and  the 
work  he  did  in  placing  this  legislation 
together. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  out  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  the  conferees  in  the  form 
of  this  conference  report. 

I  shall  vote  for  it  only  on  the  basis  of 
his  assurance  and  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  the 
best  we  can  get. 

It  will  not  satisfy  the  cattle  industry 
of  the  country.  So  far  as  their  problem 
is  concerned,  it  is  far  from  a  satisfactory 
solution.  The  difficulty  was  that  the 
other  body  was  not  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  we  went  in  the  Senate  bill,  which  was 
as  far  as  we  needed  to  go  in  order  to  give 
the  cattle  industry  the  protection  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  H  rusk  a]  ,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  and  the  others  who  joined 
in  trying  to  take  care  of  the  American 
economic  industry  at  long  last. 

I  have  no  tears  to  weep  over  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  countries 
which  want  to  flood  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  one  simple  solution  for  them. 
It  is  about  time  we  tell  them  to  sell  their 
beef  elsewhere.  And  it  is  about  time  to 
stop  the  State  Department  from  under¬ 
cutting  the  consumer,  the  farmer,  and 
industrial  interests  of  this  country  by  the 
foreign  trade  policy  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  imposed  upon  us  for  many 
long  years  in  the  past. 

By  and  large  this  will  be  pretty  much 
a  surface  protection,  and  no  protection 
in  depth.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall 
leave  the  administration  of  it  pretty 
much  to  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  will  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  the  American  producers  to 
the  advantage  of  the  producers  abroad, 
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and  particularly  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

That  has  been  the  sorry,  sordid,  sad 
record  of  the  State  Department  for  a  long 
time.  I  battled  away  on  this  floor  for  a 
number  of  years  against  the  giveaway  of 
the  economic  interest  of  the  American 
people  to  governments  abroad. 

It  is  about  time  to  make  clear  to  our 
alleged  allies  abroad  that  no  longer  will 
we  place  in  second  place  the  economic 
interests  of  the  American  people.  That 
is  why  I  supported  the  Senate  bill.  That 
is  why  I  would  have  gone  even  further 
than  the  Mansfield  amendment  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  Hruska  amendment,  because 
there  was  an  opportunity  that  we  had  in 
connection  with  this  segment  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  serve  clear  notice  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  through.  A 
long  list  of  agricultural  products  is  being 
discriminate  against  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
over  in  Geneva. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  he  will  receive 
any  support  from  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  in  the  protection  of  American  agri¬ 
culture,  he  could  not  be  more  wrong.  We 
have  missed  an  opportunity  to  set  an 
example  as  to  what  we  are  at  long  last 
going  to  do  to  protect  the  economic  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  people  first  and 
stop  making  them  always  second  in  con¬ 
sideration  in  connection  with  policies  of 
the  State  Department.  I  am  “fed  up” 
with  the  crocodile  tears  from  the  State 
Department,  to  the  effect  that,  “If  you 
don’t  do  this,  or  if  you  don’t  do  that, 
you  will  upset  our  foreign  relations.”  It 
is  about  time  for  our  foreign  relations  to 
be  upset,  for,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department,  they  have  been  bot¬ 
tom  side  up  for  a  long  time.  It  is  about 
time  that  to  fulfill  our  obligations  as 
Senators  by  overruling  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  sustaining  the  consumers 
and  producers  of  America  at  long  last. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  number  of  telegrams  which  I 
have  received  regarding  the  beef  quota 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pendleton1,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Umatilla  County  Cattlemen’s  Association 
with  200  members  request  that  you  vote  for 
the  beef  quota  legislation  as  it  came  out  of 
conference  committee  today. 

Charles  Kopp, 

President,  Umatilla  County  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association. 

Vic  Johnson, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  the  beef  import  bill  H.R.  1839. 

Ted  Carlson, 

President,  Sherman  County  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association. 


Klamath  Palls,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  H.R.  1839.  Thank 
you  for  previous  effort  on  our  behalf. 

Norman  Jacob, 

President,  Klamath  County  Cattlemen 
Association. 


Prineville,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  your  support  of  meat  im¬ 
port  bill  reported  out  of  conference  commit¬ 
tee  August  17,  1964. 

Hudspeth  Land  &  Livestock  Co. 


John  Day,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Grant  County  Stockgrowers  Association 
appreciate  your  previous  support  on  beef 
import  legislation  and  urge  support  of  the 
imports  conference  report. 

Wm.  K.  Farrell, 

Secretary. 

John  Day,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Surely  hope  you  can  continue  to  support 
our  beef  import  legislation  today,  conference 
committee  report. 

Jim  Sproul. 


John  Day,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morris, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  for  previous  support  on  beef  import 
legislation.  Please  help  us  today  on  con¬ 
ference  committee  report.  We  need  it. 

Bob  Lemcke. 


Lakeview,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  support  passage  of  beef 
import  legislation  vital  industry. 

Clarance  Dallas, 

President,  Lake  County  Stockgrowers 
Association. 


Prineville,  Oreg., 

August  18,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  to  support  import  bill. 

J.  R.  Breece  &  Sons, 
Pilot  Butte  Hereford  Ranch. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  rise  to  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  his  part  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  efforts  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  rebuke  to 
the  State  Department  issued  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  enu¬ 
merate  v/hat  might  have  been  done 
months  ago.  We  missed  our  opportunity 
to  be  more  realistic  about  this  question. 
The  heavy  imports  should  never  have 


been  allowed  to  reach  the  proportions 
that  they  did.  However,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  submitted  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  chairman  and  members  re¬ 
sponded.  The  bill  which  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  far  superior  to  the  compromise 
proposal  that  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
In  defense  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  conference  report  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  the  desires  of  the  House  and  the 
desires  of  the  Senate.  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  executive  branch  injected  itself 
into  the  controversy  and  that  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  State  Department  and 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated  flatly  that  they  would  not  yield  at 
all.  They  did  not  want  any  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  hoping  arid  believing  that 
it  will  be  of  some  value.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  ,  for  his  helpful 
efforts,  and  the  Senate  conferees  for 
standing  firmly  for  the  Senate  position. 
I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  executive 
branch  is  indefensible.  They  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  a  legislative  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  kind. 

It  might  be  expected  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  they  would  sacrifice  for 
their  alleged  special  interest  the  welfare 
of  agriculture,  but  when  they  are  joined 
in  the  sabotage  of  the  domestic  welfare 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
indeed  sad,  because  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  rural  population  of 
America. 

If  this  compromise  proposal  has 
honest  administration,  it  can  be  of  great 
help.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  confer¬ 
ence  report  would  be  here  today  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  majority  leader  us¬ 
ing  his  influence.  There  are  many  others 
I  would  like  to  mention,  particularly  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
who  gave  the  Senate  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  something  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  current  session,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  was  not  to  be  passed  over. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  additional 
question  for  the  Record.  I  think  the 
point  has  been  mentioned.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  mentioned  it.  It  is  as  follows : 

Should  the  President  use  the  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  that  is  given  to  him 
to  suspend  a  proclamation  setting  forth 
a  quota  or  increase  the  quota,  would 
the  effect  of  that  be  permanent,  or  would 
it  be  one  that  would  prevail  merely  for 
a  period:  and  would  the  quota  return  to 
the  point  set  forth  in  the  formula  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  where 
quotas  have  been  suspended  or  increased, 
the  suspension  or  increase  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  for  such  period,  not  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  calendar  year,  as  the  President 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
that,  should  the  President  raise  the 
quota,  say,  sometime  in  the  year  1965, 
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the  increase  would  expire  at  the  end  of 
1965  and  it  would  not  be  woven  into 
the  formula  and  thus  make  an  increase 
for  1966.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First,  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  commendations  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  for  their  serv¬ 
ice  not  only  during  the  hearings  and  the 
executive  sessions,  but  also  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  meetings. 

It  is  really  a  great  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  that 
this  conference  report  is  presented  to  us. 
It  is  a  history-making  event  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  significant  victory  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  stockmen  of  America  and,  in 
turn,  for  the  agricultural  economies  they 
support,  and  the  consumers  they  supply. 

Its  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
language  imposing  quotas  have  been 
written  into  a  statute  and  not  left  to  the 
discretion  or  fancy  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  and  the  machinery  that  it 
provides  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  against 
the  use  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  dumping  ground  by  the  exporting 
nations  for  all  the  surplus  beef  of  the 
world,  which  is  what  we  have  been  used 
for  in  the  past.  It  is  true  that  earlier 
this  year  the  amendment  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill  afforded 
relief  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 
found  in  the  conference  report.  The 
quotas  provided  in  that  amendment  were 
much  smaller  than  those  suggested  in 
the  conference  report.  Furthermore, 
my  amendment  would  have  included 
lamb  as  well  as  beef  and  mutton.  In  my 
opinion,  the  omission  of  lamb  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

Also,  the  provision  in  subsection 
(c)  (1)  of  section  2,  permitting  an  over¬ 
run  of  10  percent  on  the  quotas  seems 
unfortunate  to  me.  In  effect,  it  appears 
to  grant  quotas  10  percent  larger  than 
the  quota  level  stated  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  2. 
We  may  wish  to  review  this  legislation 
next  year  with  some  of  these  thoughts 
in  mind. 

The  President  is  left  with  a  fairly  large 
measure  of  discretion  by  this  bill.  The 
success  of  the  new  law  will  therefore 
largely  depend  upon  his  sympathetic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  retain  a  firm  control  and  not 
relinquish  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  strongly  opposed  the  legislation 
from  the  start,  and  who  even  at  this  late 
hour  have  said  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  it,  but  they  have  said  that  they  will 
not  recommend  a  veto.  The  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Agriculture  have  fought  it 
all  the  way,  of  course.  As  recently  as 
June  17  of  this  year,  Secretary  Freeman 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  argued  against  any 
quota  legislation  at  all.  For  that  reason, 
I  hope  the  President,  in  imposing  the 


quotas  provided  in  the  bill,  will  not  rely 
too  heavily  on  the  advice  of  the  State 
and  Agriculture  Departments. 

Approval  of  the  bill,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  administration,  sustains  our 
position  that  imports  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  catastrophic  de¬ 
cline  of  cattle  prices. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
with  this  legislation,  Mr.  President,  never 
suggested  that  imports  should  be  totally 
eliminated.  We  have  urged,  rather,  that 
there  be  a  proper  regulation  of  such  im¬ 
ports  and  that  they  be  stabilized  at  a  re¬ 
cent  historical  average. 

It  is  good  that  the  administration  has 
dropped  its  unreasoning  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  American  agriculture 
and  those  who  depend  on  it  for  their  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  will  watch  with  great 
interest  how  it  is  administered  and  ap¬ 
plied.  So  will  the  consumer,  who  has  a 
big  stake  in  an  assured  supply  of  quality 
beef. 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  many 
of  us  followed  the  argument  made  in  the 
other  body  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
of  the  Nation.  It  was  said  there  that 
this  proposal  is  terrible;  it  was  said  that 
if  these  imports  are  cut  down  or  reg¬ 
ulated,  it  means  the  price  of  beef  will  go 
up.  In  all  seriousness,  I  submit  that  no 
consumer  of  any  commodity  which  is 
bought  or  used  in  this  country  has  the 
right  to  buy  that  commodity  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  happening  with 
respect  to  beef  for  20  months. 

There  is  a  second  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  consumer  is  such  an 
abused  creature.  It  is  this:  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  6 
months  has  been  traveling  up  and  down 
explaining  the  various  methods  by 
which  he  is  trying  to  increase  the  price 
of  beef  and  cattle.  He  is  going  to  in¬ 
crease  exports.  He  is  going  to  purchase 
more  meat  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  for  the  military,  among  other  pro¬ 
grams.  All  of  these  programs  are  urged 
with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  price  of 
beef  and  cattle.  He  seems  to  believe  that 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  beef  achieved 
in  that  fashion  will  not  be  resented  by 
the  consumer,  but  that  an  increase  in 
beef  prices  resulting  from  regulating  im¬ 
ports  will  be  resisted  and  resented  by  the 
consumer. 

That  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  another  answer,  and  that  is 
that  the  cattlemen  themselves  are  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  prices  at  a  point 
where  they  continue  to  attract  the  buy¬ 
ing  public.  The  beef  man’s  business  is  a 
highly  competitive  business  because  of 
the  competition  of  other  meats,  and  he 
is  concerned  about  losing  public  favor  for 
beef. 

The  struggle  to  achieve  this  objective 
has  been  quite  spirited,  but  Congress  has 
worked  its  will.  We  have  obtained  from 
the  conference  what  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  Surely  the  task  is  to 
assure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
the  livestock  industry  and  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Many  persons  will  be  closely 
scrutinizing  the  action  taken  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  all  of  us  who 


are  interested  in  this  legislation  are 
highly  indebted  to  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  particularly  its  chairman,  for 
the  fine  piece  of  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  how 
much,  in  terms  of  pounds,  he  estimates 
that  this  110-percent  figure  in  the  for¬ 
mula  set  forth  in  the  conference  report 
will  exceed  the  amount  which  would 
have  existed  under  the  formula  worked 
out  in  the  original  bill  that  went  to  con¬ 
ference.  Has  the  Senator  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  evaluate  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Has  the  Senator  in 
mind  the  new  figure  that  emerged  using 
the  110  percent  as  the  base  provided  for 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  recollection  is 
that  if  a  new  computation  is  made  the 
quantity  is - 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  have 
some  information  from  the  staff  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
figure. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Nine  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  million  six  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  could  be  sent  in  under 
this  quota  for  1965  on  the  basis  of  cur¬ 
rent  estimates.  This  amounts  to  a  cut¬ 
back  of  11.4  percent  from  actual  1963  im¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  cutback  from  what? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  From  the  base  pe¬ 
riod;  a  cutback  from  the  1963  figure. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  was 
the  year  when  the  greatest  quantity  of 
meat  came  in. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  help  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  this  matter, 
but  I  am  not  sure  I  have  received  the  in¬ 
formation  I  really  want. 

As  the  bill  went  to  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  it  contained  certain  quotas.  I  am 
sure  somebody — probably  the  staff — has 
the  figures  which  those  quotas  under  the 
original  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
provided.  I  ask  the  Senator  how  much 
of  an  increase  in  import  allowance  the 
conference  report  represents  over  what 
the  Senate  did  a  few  weeks  ago  when  it 
passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Except  for  the 
growth  factor,  it  is  the  same  quota.  I 
have  an  illustration.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  put  it  in  the  Record,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time.  I  will 
either  read  it,  or  if  the  Senator  does  not 
want  me  to  read  it,  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  because  it  gives  an 
ilustration  as  to  how  the  quota  and  the 
growth  formula  will  work,  taking  into 
consideration  how  much  meat  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  1959,  1960,  1961,  1962,  and  1963, 
and  the  estimates  for  1964  and  1965. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  information  should 
be  a  part  of  the  Record.  I  would  appreci¬ 
ate  it  if  it  were  put  into  the  Record,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  question  again 
and  reemphasize  the  Senator’s  answer. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
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amendment  the  Senate  put  in  the  bill, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  provided  for  a  quota  which 
would  lead  to  imports  no  greater  or  less 
than  the  number  of  pounds  than  was 
finally  devised  by  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Excepting  for  the 
growth  factor,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
The  real  difference  between  the  bill  now 
and  what  the  Senate  passed  was  that  the 
Senate  provided  an  immediate  quota. 
The  quota  became  a  fact  of  life.  In  this 
bill  the  quota  does  not  come  into  being 
unless  imports  become  excessive  and  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limits  we  have  established,  in 
which  event  the  President  is  required  to 
proclaim  the  quota.  So  the  basic  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  there  was  a  quota,  and  in  the  bill 
as  it  comes  from  conference  there  is 
not  a  quota  unless  its  need  is  demon¬ 
strated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Am  I  to  understand, 
when  the  Senator  refers  to  the  President 
acting  and  proclaiming  a  quota,  that  the 
quota  he  would  proclaim  would,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  the  same  as  that 
which  would  have  been  put  into  effect 
had  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  gone  into  effect,  absent  the  growth 
factor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee.  I  believe  they  have  done  a 
wonderful  job  on  the  bill,  although  I 
must  say  I  am  disappointed  in  the  total 
net  outcome  of  it.  However,  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  problems  which  they 
faced,  and  these  probably  can  be  named 
in  two  categories:  First,  that  of  the  other 
body  and  its  attitude  toward  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  second,  the  attitude  of  the 
State  Department. 

I  have  in  my  hand  telegrams  from  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Cat¬ 
tlemen’s  Association,  the  master  of  the 
Colorado  State  Grange,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Cattle 
Feeders  Association,  urging  support  of 
the  conference  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  concur  in  the 
previous  remarks  made  on  the  floor  that 
the  State  Department  exerts  entirely  too 
much  influence  on  legislation  which  Con¬ 
gress  passes.  This  is  not  to  be  critical 
of  the  Senate  conferees  for  the  position 
they  finally  had  to  take,' or  of  the  bill 
which  finally  came  out  of  conference. 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  factors  which 
shaped  the  bill. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  agricultural 
products  of  this  country  which  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  State;  it  is  the  complete 
raw  material  resource  industry  of  this 
country.  It  extends  not  only  into  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  but  also  into  forestry, 
and  greatly  into  minerals.  In  fact,  the 
mineral  production  of  the  West  has  been 
practically  destroyed  over  a  period  of 
years  through  our  negotiations  with 
GATT,  in  which  our  so-called  good  for¬ 
eign  relations  with  other  countries  have 
been  taken  into  consideration,  while  our 


own  industries  have  been  “sold  down  the 
river.” 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  will  set  the 
amount  of  the  imports  at  725,400,000 
pounds  a  year.  This  amount  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  an  amount  which  will  be  110 
percent  of  that,  or  797,940,000  pounds 
before  quotas  could  be  imposed.  There 
is  also  a  growth  factor,  based  upon  con¬ 
sumption,  that  would  increase  this  base 
amount. 

I  hope  it  will  work.  I  hope  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  will,  for  the  first  time, 
live  up  and  measure  up  to  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  people  and  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  for  whom  he  has  a  peculiar 
responsibility  under  his  appointment  in 
the  Cabinet. 

I  hope  the  President  will  take  immedi¬ 
ate  action  to  invoke  the  quotas  when 
these  amounts  are  exceeded. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  has  stated  that  many  of  us  will 
be  watching  this  matter  very  closely. 

The  imports  are  a  significant  factor 
in  the  fall  of  beef  prices  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  ask  a  man  to  put  heifers  and 
steers  in  the  feedlot  and  feed  them  for 
a  period  of  6  months,  only  to  sustain  a 
loss  of  $40  to  $75  per  head  on  those 
animals,  and  then  say  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  entitled  to  buy  that  meat  at 
that  price.  Yet  that  is  what  some  of 
our  friends  seem  to  think  should  be  done. 
I  wish  to  say  further  that,  as  a  result 
of  what  has  happened,  we  have  only 
had  the  first  round  of  the  recession  in 
the  cattle  industry.  The  second  round 
is  now  making  itself  felt,  appearing 
throughout  the  West  and  Southwest  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  breeder  of  cattle  is  located. 
He  is  the  one  who,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  2  weeks  there  has-been  a  rise 
in  cattle  prices,  is  now  selling  his  feed¬ 
ers  and  stockers  at  below  cost,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  few  months 
unless  there  is  a  reversal  of  our  policy. 

I  supported  the  Hruska  amendment 
and  I  supported  the  Mansfield  amend¬ 
ment.  Either  one  would  be  preferable 
to  the  present  provision. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  that 
lamb  was  not  included  in  the  bill.  It 
is  true,  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said — and  I  believe 
this  is  generally  true — that  lamb  is  not 
a  substitute  meat  product  as  is  the  case 
of  mutton,  which  is  used  in  hamburgers, 
sausages,  and  similar  products.  Al¬ 
though  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  claim  that 
the  average  annual  imports  of  lamb  is 
only  3  percent  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  the  fact  is  that  imports  equaling 
as  much  as  18  percent  of  our  domestic 
production  of  lamb  has  fallen  on  the 
market  in  the  East  in  the  course  of  1 
month.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  great 
economic  expert  to  understand  what  this 
will  mean  to  the  feeders  and  raisers  of 
lambs  in  this  country. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed,  therefore, 
that  lamb  was  not  included.  I  predict 
that  we  will  still  have  to  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  lamb  imports  to  this  country. 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee,  even  though  I  personally 
would  have  been  much  happier  with  the 
bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  Senate,  which 


actually  imposed  quotas.  With  that  bill 
we  would  have  known  where  we  were, 
and  we  would  not  have  to  await  the  will 
or  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  get  effective  and  protective  relief  for 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
compliment  the  committee — not  only  the 
conference  committee,  but  also  the  en¬ 
tire  Committee  on  Finance,  for  the  mar¬ 
velous  work  they  have  done  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
many  requests  that  I  made  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  in  behalf  of  livestock  growers, 
asking  that  they  be  heard,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  always  given  courteous 
consideration. 

I  am  not  sanguine  about  the  beneficial 
results  that  are  expected  to  flow  from  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  share  the  pessimistic  view  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
when  he  said  that  he  has  little  hope  that 
it  will  do  what  is  needed. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  join  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  who  has  done  such  yeoman 
work  on  behalf  of  the  livestock  growers 
of  the  country,  in  his  optimism  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  bill. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  with  respect  to  the  elimination 
of  lamb  from  this  bill. 

Senators  will  remember  that  I  stated 
before  that  imports  of  lamb  and  mutton 
continue  to  threaten  the  existence  of  our 
domestic  sheep  industry.  As  I  previously 
said,  further  tariff  reductions  would  only 
cause  additional  economic  distress. 

Poundage  of  dressed  lamb  imports  has 
increased  89  percent  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1963  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1962.  They  were  up  1,000  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  to  the  same  period  in 
1957.  Poundage  of  dressed  mutton  im¬ 
ports  is  up  7,264  percent  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1963  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1957. 

The  cattlemen  seem  to  be  happy.  The 
State  Department  and  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  seem  to  be  happy.  The  sheepmen 
are  unhappy  about  the  exclusion  of  lamb 
products.  I  am  in  between.  I  share 
some  of  the  optimism  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  pessimism.  I  am  hopeful  that  some 
good  will  flow  from  the  results  of  this 
bill.  We  must  recognize  that  it  does 
not  impose  mandatory  quotas.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  certain  things  happening  on  an 
international  scale. 

I  again  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  to  his  committee, 
and  to  the  fine  conference  committee 
that  at  least  this  is  a  foot  in  the  door. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  good,  beneficient  results  will 
flow  from  the  bill.  By  the  same  token, 
I  have  serious  misgivings.  When  I  find 
in  the  bill  the  provision:  “All  determi¬ 
nations  by  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  under  this  bill  shall 
be  final”  I  have  more  misgivings  than  I 
had  before. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman.  First  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
courtesy  which  the  chairman  has  shown 
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to  my  colleague  and  me  in  our  presenta¬ 
tions  before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
in  our  efforts  to  have  something  effective 
done  in  this  field.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  done  it,  but  perhaps  we  must 
adopt  the  adage  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none.  Perhaps  otherwise  we  would 
not  have  gotten  even  a  half  loaf. 

A  provision  in  the  bill  permits  the 
President  to  waive  all  quota  requirements 
under  certain  unusual  circumstances — 
the  exact  language  being  “overriding  na¬ 
tional  economic  interest.” 

The  conference  report,  at  page  7,  in 
the  first  paragraph,  states: 

Speaking  directly  of  agriculture,  if  other 
importing  countries  were  in  retaliation  pre¬ 
pared  to  adopt  tight  restrictions  covering  a 
wide  range  of  U.S.  agricultural  export  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  if  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  an  amount  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  gains  to  the  cattle  industry, 
the  overriding  national  economic  interest 
might  be  served  by  suspending  or  increasing 
quotas. 

Yesterday,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  apparently  in  an  official  speech, 
threatened  to  cut  off  six  U.S.  exports  to 
Australia,  including  tobacco  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  oth¬ 
ers  were;  but  certainly  they  were  not 
things  grown  or  made  in  Australia,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

Would  this  type  of  threatening — not 
the  action  itself,  but  the  threatening — in 
the  Senator’s  opinion  be  grounds  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  President,  or  for  saying  that 
he  will  suspend  or  increase  quotas? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be.  This  particular  section  was 
discussed  for  a  long  time  by  the  confer¬ 
ees.  The  House  insisted  upon  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
just  read.  The  staff  informs  me — and, 
of  course,  I  recall  it — that  if  our  exports 
to  Australia  were  barred  the  national 
economic  interest  of  Australia  could  be 
jeopardized,  rather  than  our  own.  In 
any  event  a  threat  of  retaliation  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  suspension  of  the 
quotas.  Moreover,  in  applying  the  pro¬ 
vision  to  which  you  refer,  the  President 
must  give  special  weight  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  cattle  industry. 

We  did  the  very  best  we  could.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  will  protect  the  interests  of 
the  livestock  producers  more  than  any 
other  bill  that  has  ever  been  enacted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  has  been  not  only  patient, 
but  very  careful  in  his  consideration  of 
the  bill.  He  has  spent  countless  hours 
upon  it,  for  which  we  who  are  so  inter¬ 
ested  are  deeply  appreciative. 

My  concern  is  not  really  with  the 
actual  form  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  out  of  conference,  although  I 
wish  it  included  lamb.  My  concern  is 
whether  in  the  administration  of  the 
act,  and  the  various  duties  that  would 
have  to  be  performed,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  President  could  disregard 
the  obvious  wishes  of  the  Senate  and 
House  if  they  felt  so  inclined. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  raised  a  question  as 


to  this  language  in  the  report,  because 
it  is  merely  another  form  of  the  so-called 
Presidential  escape  clause  that  the  State 
Department  proceeds  upon  or  makes  use 
of  in  order  to  work  its  will  and  not  the 
will  of  Congress.  We  have  lived  with 
this  “gimmick”  for  some  years  in  re¬ 
spect  to  restrictions  that  we  have  been 
able  to  include  in  foreign  aid  bills,  only 
if  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  escape  clause.  In  the  last  analysis, 
this  means  that  we  accomplish  nothing, 
because  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  can  always  find  rationaliza¬ 
tions  for  working  their  will  and  not 
abiding  by  the  will  of  Congress.  We 
have  just  found  it  impossible  to  termi¬ 
nate  foreign  aid  to  Indonesia  if  we  leave 
the  slightest  discretion  in  the  matter  to 
the  administration. 

Let  me  show  the  Senator  how,  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  State  Department  to  work 
their  will  in  connection  with  beef  im¬ 
ports,  through  the  very  language  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  wisely 
pointed  out.  We  can  start  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  threatens  to  do. 

Diplomats  have  interesting  ways  of 
working.  Does  anyone  believe  that  U.S. 
diplomats  will  not,  in  their  conferences, 
call  attention  to  this  language?  If  so, 
I  say,  respectfully,  that  he  could  not  be 
more  mistaken.  When  we  consider  a 
set  of  operative  facts  between  the  United 
States  and  country  X,  we  will  find  this 
type  of  threat:  “If  you  follow  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  which  is  the  will  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  respect  to  protecting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  beef  industry,  we  are  going  to  stop 
importing  into  our  country  the  following 
items.” 

Then  the  President  will  issue  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  in  view  of  unforeseen 
conditions  and  new  developments,  he 
finds  it  necessary  in  the  economic  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country  to  suspend  the 
protection  that  Congress  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain  through  the  conference  report. 
This  language  will  not  work  in  any  case 
in  which  the  State  Department  wants  to 
undercut  us.  That  will  be  whenever  it 
wants  to  carry  out  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  design  for  the  advantage  of  some 
industry  in  this  country  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  American  farmer.  The 
American  farmer  does  not  have  a  chance 
in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
His  fears  are  completely  shared  by  me. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  raised  the 
question.  I  am  most  gratified,  in  trying 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  to  learn  that 
at  least  the  initial  reaction  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  would  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  chairman,  at 
least  at  this  point,  to  invoke  this  kind 
of  action  by  the  President. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point. 
Obviously,  any  nation  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  negotiation  will  be  doing  some 
horse  trading,  like  anyone  else.  We  are 
all  horse  traders  if  we  can  be.  What  I 
wish  to  make  absolutely  clear  is  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  mere  use  of 
this  type  of  weapon  by  another  country 
in  order  to  try  to  induce  us  to  put  quotas 
into  effect  should  not  be  enough  to  cause 
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the  President  to  invoke  the  economic - 
interest  clause.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  do  some  good  horse  trading 
ourselves,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  weapon 
that  will  give  us  that  right. 

I  shall  support  the  conference  report, 
but  I  wish  it  provided  some  other  pro¬ 
tections.  _ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  accept  the 
conference  report.  The  fact  that  the 
conferees  from  the  two  Houses,  the  cat¬ 
tlemen,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  State  Department  have  found  a 
basis  for  agreement,  should  be  sufficient 
assurance  that  American  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  producers  will  be  provided  with  the 
protection  they  need  without  violence  to 
our  international  trade  relationships. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me  that  the 
orderly  legislative  process  has  brought 
about  an  agreed-upon  beef  import  limita¬ 
tion. 

I  opposed  adoption  of  a  beef  import 
limitation  when  the  wheat-cotton  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  I  said  then  that 
its  addition,  without  hearings  and  with¬ 
out  consultation  with  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  would  end  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  both  wheat  legislation  and  any 
limitation  on  beef  imports.  That  result 
had  been  made  very  clear  to  us  at  the 
time. 

I  said  then  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  beef 
and  mutton  import  limitation  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  be  enacted  if  consid¬ 
ered  in  an  orderly  way,  after  hearings  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  than  if  the  effort 
to  force  it  on  the  administration  was 
attempted. 

My  prediction  has  proved  correct. 

Representatives  of  the  cattle  industry 
have  advised  me  that  they  are  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  language  that  has  been 
worked  out.  My  State  cattle  producers 
association  has  wired  me  of  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  conference  report.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
they  will  recommend  that  the  President 
sign  the  bill  when  enacted. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  mean 
achievement  of  desirable  legislation  for 
both  our  meat  producers  and  our  wheat 
producers.  A  few  months  ago  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  sacrificing  them  both  by 
premature  action. 

I  might  comment  that  the  interven¬ 
ing  months  have  been  punctuated  with 
some  pretty  sharp  criticism  of  our  failure 
to  pass  the  Hruska  amendment.  As  late 
as  last  week,  statements  have  appeared 
in  the  South  Dakota  press  indicating  that 
there  would  be  no  bill,  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  bill  to  die  in  Congress. 

This  was  not  my  intention.  I  know 
that  it  was  not  Majority  Leader  Mans¬ 
field’s  intention.  By  handling  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  an  orderly  way,  we  now  have  wheat 
legislation  which  has  meant  at  least  $450 
million  to  the  wheat  growers  of  this 
Nation  on  this  year’s  crop,  and  we  are 
soon  going  to  have  beef  import  legisla¬ 
tion. 

My  support  of  measures  which  reduce 
shipment  of  beef  into  the  United  States, 
where  we  have  a  great  abundance,  is  and 
has  always  been  genuine  support. 

As  food-for-peace  administrator,  I  saw 
the  pathetic  results  of  malnutrition  and 
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lack  of  protein  in  diets  around  the  world. 

I  am  acutely  aware  that  protein  is  the 
great  need  of  millions  of  underprivileged. 

America  does  not  need  large  amounts 
of  imported  beef.  Underdeveloped  lands 
do  need  it.  If  international  trade  and 
domestic  price  complications  were  set 
aside,  everyone  would  agree  that,  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  exportable  meat 
stocks  in  any  country  should  be  sent  to 
the  countries  which  have  need  for  pro¬ 
tein.  There  would  be  no  debate  about 
policy.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
accepted  my  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  last  week  which  authorizes  the 
use  for  $50  million  in  foreign  aid  funds  to 
purchase  American  beef,  poultry,  dairy 
products  and  other  high  protein  foods 
for  use  in  our  oversea  school  lunch 
program. 

Over  and  beyond  the  justifiable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  plight  of  our  domestic 
cattle  industry,  there  is  this  considera¬ 
tion  of  distribution  policy  which,  in  my 
mind,  is  of  high  importance. 

I  believe  that  a  number  of  benefits  will 
flow  from  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report.  I  am  glad  that  they  are  attain¬ 
able  without  injury  to  trade  relation¬ 
ships. 

One  is  relief  for  our  domestic  cattle 
industry. 

A  second  benefit  is  to  permit  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  give  its  attention  to  adjustment 
of  domestic  production,  which  has  grown 
excessively  and  is  the  major  cause  of 
recent  disastrously  low  prices. 

A  third  is  the  better  pattern  of  world 
distribution  of  exportable  meat  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  exporting  countries. 

With  a  decline  in  imports  of  lower 
grade  meats,  I  believe  there  will  be  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  and  liquidation  of 
excessive  cow  numbers,  both  out  of  dairy 
and  beef  herds,  which  will  assist  in  the 
production  adjustment. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  let  the  Senate  proceed,  because 
other  conference  reports  are  waiting. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  quite 
thoroughly.  The  conferees  representing 
the  Senate  have  done  a  splendid  job,  all 
things  considered. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  most 
Senators  have,  in  effect,  made  up  their 
minds.  We  are  approaching  the  climax 
of  this  most  important  question.  I  would 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  remarks  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  effect 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  seek  loop¬ 
holes,  because  on  the  basis  of  the  history 
made  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  Hruska  amendment  at  the  time  the 
wheat-cotton  bill  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  during  the  debate  on  the  Curtis- 
Mansfield  amendments,  and  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
today,  the  situation  with  respect  to  con¬ 
gressional  intent  is  clear. 

The  executive  department  came  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 


cattle  industry,  needs  which  I  believe 
should  have  been  looked  after  a  long  time 
ago,  needs  which  are  now  being  faced, 
needs  to  which  I  am  quite  certain,  on  the 
basis  of  the  illustrations  I  have  given, 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  pay  careful  at¬ 
tention  now. 

I  hope  we  may  get  on  with  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  and  move  on  to  other  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  im¬ 
patience  with  me  is  hardly  matched  by 
the  limitless  patience  which  is  expended 
upon  individual  Members  and  upon 
groups  of  Members  in  this  Chamber. 
Thank  God  for  the  fact  that  if  I  am  rec¬ 
ognized,  I  can  still  hold  the  floor  or  ask 
for  a  quorum  or  oppose  the  conference 
report.  I  was  beginning  to  doubt.  The 
arrows  were  falling  all  around  me  but 
did  not  quite  reach  me,  although  I  was 
on  my  feet  seeking  recognition  not  less 
than  five  times.  I  thought  perhaps  that 
opposition  would  no  longer  be  permitted 
in  the  Senate,  that  perhaps  it  had  be¬ 
come  unfashionable  to  oppose. 

I  am  a  quiet  fellow,  a  rather  mild  fel¬ 
low,  but  if  necessary  I  can  speak  for  23 
hours,  too.  I  am  capable  of  it.  I  am 
physically  able.  I  feel  full  of  fight.  I 
believe  that  I  have  as  much  on  my  mind 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina,  who  hold 
great  records  in  the  Senate  for  long 
speeches.  So,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  majority  leader,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  our  business  done  by  Friday  night 
anyhow.  The  Senate  could  just  as  well 
be  held  up  by  a  debate  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  beef  imports  bill. 
The  fact  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  lot  better 
cause  than  reapportionment,  because  it 
involves  the  pocketbooks  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  the  time  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

From  sitting  in  the  Chamber  one 
would  believe  that  we  are  running  an  ex¬ 
port  deficit  and  not  an  export  surplus  of 
over  $6  billion,  and  one  would  not  believe 
that  even  in  the  area  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  we  are  breaking  all  records.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright] 
spent — quite  properly — all  the  time  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentaries’  Conference,  expressing  his 
opposition  to  the  fact  that  Europeans 
dared  to  bar  our  chickens.  We  were  in¬ 
sulted.  What  we  were  going  to  do  about 
that  subject  would  not  be  fit  to  write  in 
a  book. 

Here  we  are  establishing  an  elaborate 
scheme  to  bar  the  meat  exports  of  our 
closest  trading  partners.  This  game  can 
be  played  by  two,  not  just  by  one.  What¬ 
ever  the  Senator  from  Colorado  may  say, 
the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Men- 
zies  has  a  tough  case.  We  may  like  to 
put  on  a  quota  for  beef,  but  he  will  put 
on  a  quota  for  airplanes  and  other  things 
which  Americans  export  and  live  on. 

Who  buys  this  imported  beef?  The 
working  people  of  New  York — and  they 
have  to  learn  a  living,  too.  There  is  lots 
of  room  for  opposition  to  this  conference 
report.  It  is  not  nearly  so  hot  as  it  is 
cooked.  Only  one  side  of  the  case  has 
been  disclosed.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  we  generally  alternate  from  side 
to  side.  Thus  far  we  have  had  the  en¬ 


tire  case  of  the  plaintiff  put  in,  so  that 
the  defendant  has  lots  of  time.  I  am  in 
no  hurry  whatever.  As  much  as  I  love 
and  respect  the  majority  leader  I  will  not 
be  smothered,  as  I  was  smothered  when 
this  conference  report  came  up. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  York  correctly.  Is  he  indi¬ 
cating  in  his  statement  that  he  has  not 
had  a  fair  share  of  the  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  year? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  saying  that  I  have 
not  been  heard  on  this  particular  issue 
which  relates  to  the  conference  report. 
I  have  had  as  much  time  or  as  little  time 
as  any  other  Senator,  when  I  could  get 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
disagree  that  this  is  the  only  issue  he  has 
not  yet  been  heard  on?, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  refuse  to  yield  at  this 
point — let  me  finish  my  statement,  and 
then  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

This  is  the  only  issue  I  have  not  been 
heard  on  yet.  I  am  going  to  be  heard  on 
it  right  now.  I  shall  be  heard  on  it,  I 
hope,  with  reasonably  equal  time.  The 
only  thing  I  complained  about  was  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  whole  case  presented 
in  consecutive  order,  without  any  inter¬ 
cession  or  any  opposition  made,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  well 
known  that  I  opposed  it.  That  is  why  I 
was  on  my  feet.  I  am  generally  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  fellow,  very  anxious  to  get 
along  with  all  Senators — and  I  still  am, 
and  will  be,  but  I  believe  that - 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Yoi*k  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  The  Senator 
will  forgive  me  for  indulging  myself,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  bit  in  the  prerogative  of  a 
Senator  wishing  to  be  heard,  when  he 
has  something  to  say.  It  is  reasonably 
close  to  the  time  when  what  I  have  to  say 
should  be  said. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  right  there? 

Mi-.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  totally  agree  with 
the  Senator.  He  has  every  right  to  say 
anything  on  his  mind.  However,  I  would 
not  want  the  Senator  or  other  Senators 
to  believe — or  the  people  who  might  be 
listening  right  now — that  the  Senator  is 
in  any  way  being  smothered,  or  in  any 
way  has  been  refused  the  opportunity  to 
state  his  case  on  practically  every  issue 
that  has  come  before  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  observation  of  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  that  if  one  looks 
into  what  other  Senators  have  said  and 
compares  it  with  what  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said  on  any  given 
subject,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  has 
taken  considerably  more  time.  If  it  were 
possible  to  place  a  quota  on  each  Sena¬ 
tor’s  speaking  time  on  a  given  issue,  we 
would  find  that  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  has  run  considerably  over  his 
quota  compared  to  the  average  quotas 
for  other  Senators.  However,  he  has  got 
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a  right  to  say  what  he  has  on  his  mind. 
I  would  not  wish  him  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  and  to  have  it  go  unchallenged 
that  he  has  not  always  had  and  has  not 
always  been  able  to  take  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  express  his  particular  views  on 
most  every  subject  that  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  content  of  what  a  Senator  says 
is  not  measured  by  volume.  On  that 
basis,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
meet  the  average  or  not.  Nor  is  it  per¬ 
tinent  to  discuss  the  obvious.  A  Sena¬ 
tor  can  obtain  the  floor  some  time  or 
other,  though  it  may  be  late  at  night 
on  occasion,  to  express  his  views  on  a 
certain  issue  before  the  Senate.  My 
statement  was  in  response  to  what  the 
majority  leader  said  about  getting  on 
with  our  business.  I  suggested  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum.  The  majority 
leader  asked  me  to  withhold  it,  and  then 
gave  me  a  little  homily  about  the  fact 
that  we  should  get  on  with  our  busi¬ 
ness — which  to  me  means  that  I  should 
sit  down  and  pipe  down.  That  was  all 
I  was  talking  to. 

I  love  the  majority  leader.  I  admire 
and  respect  him.  I  have  proved  that  a 
thousand  times — and  I  shall  do  so  again ; 
but  on  this  question,  I  respectfully  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
conference  report.  I  shall  vote  “nay” 
on  it. 

Here  we  are  engaged  in  an  elegant 
charade  which  so  often  we  see  in  this 
august  body.  We  have  no  business  to 
pass  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  We 
had  no  business  to  pass  it,  in  the  first 
place.  Having  gone  up  the  hill,  we  will 
march  right  down  again.  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  a  party  to  it  when  it  began,  and 
I  cannot  in  conscience  be  a  party  to  it 
now. 

Why  do  we  not  have  the  right  to  pass 
this  bill?  Because  it  disrupts  far  more 
than  it  can  save.  Meaningfully,  I  take 
my  text  from  what  one  of  my  colleagues 
said  a  minute  ago,  who  is  a  passionately 
devoted  private  enterpriser.  He  says: 

No  consumer  may  buy  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  be  true  that  no 
consumer  may  buy  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  country,  then  we 
might  as  well  fold  up  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  right  now  and  forget  it. 

The  fact  is,  every  Senator  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  who  opposes  governmental  regula¬ 
tion  is  contending  to  the  fact  that  every 
consumer  has  a  right  to  pay  any  price  he 
can  get  honestly  and  legitimately,  and 
that  the  only  true  corrective  of  a  society 
is  that  if  things  get  out  of  hand,  if  prod¬ 
ucts  get  too  expensive  and  people  pro¬ 
duce  too  much,  they  are  penalized  and 
then  they  have  to  sell  at  less  than  cost, 
and  then  they  will  not  do  it  again. 

That  is  what  has  happened  to  domestic 
beef  production.  But  we  are  trying  to 
bail  the  cattle  industry  out,  not  by  the 
traditional  economic  system,  not  by  the 
system  we  have  applied  to  farm  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  We  are  trying  to 
bail  them  out  by  penalizing  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 


There  is  just  too  much  at  stake  to  do 
that.  I  argued  that  when  the  bill  was 
debated  on  July  28.  I  stood  here  with  the 
aid  of  15  other  gracious  colleagues  who 
voted  with  me,  but  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap¬ 
parently  preferred  to  do  their  business 
behind  closed  doors  in  the  conference 
committee  and,  I  might  say,  did  it  pretty 
well  in  this  particular  case.  Those  who 
have  a  case  for  the  American  export  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  the  producers  in  the  United 
States  who  produce  for  that  export  busi¬ 
ness,  have  a  right  to  have  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  and  support  in  open  daylight  and 
not  just  behind  closed  doors,  especially 
when  these  battles  have  to  be  fought,  as 
they  are,  in  open  daylight. 

Why  am  I  still  opposed  to  this  con¬ 
ference  report?  Even  if  the  escape  hatch 
is  so  wide — and  it  is — I  say  that  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  colleagues  who  fight 
so  diligently  for  their  people,  the  cattle¬ 
men,  as  I  fight  for  my  people,  the  city 
dwellers  who  do  most  of  their  farming 
in  window  boxes,  I  am  opposed  to  it  for 
the  reason  that  it  gives  a  permanent 
basis  of  pressure  upon  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  encourages  the  cattlemen  not  to  deal 
with  their  problem  as  they  should  deal 
with  it;  namely,  by  dealing  with  over¬ 
production,  in  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  businessmen.  They  do  not 
come  frankly  to  Congress  and  say,  as 
wheat  growers  or  producers  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  “We  need  help. 
We  need  quotas.  We  need  subsidies. 
Whatever  it  is,  we  shall  fight  it  out.  We 
shal  either  do  it  or  not  do  it.  But  we 
shall  fight  it  out  on  the  traditional  basis 
that  we  have  been  following  on  the  farm 
problem.” 

But  instead  of  doing  that,  we  are  still 
letting  the  cattle  industry  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion.  They  are  going  ahead  and  digging 
the  pit  even  deeper  than  they  have  done 
so  far.  They  then  put  pressure  on  the 
President  through  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  seeking  to  impose  a  quota. 

Mr.  President,  such  pressure  on  a  per¬ 
son  can  become  more  intolerable  than 
the  demands  of  the  world,  the  demands 
of  the  national  interest,  or  of  national 
security.  But  when  we  are  heading  up 
to  November  3 — a  very  big  day  in  the 
country — the  public  will  be  conscious 
of  it. 

I  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  enact  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  is  not  based  on  sound 
policy  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned, 
and  merely  say,  “We  shall  let  the  Presi¬ 
dent  make  the  decision  if  he  finds  certain 
conditions  prevail.” 

All  we  do  is  shift  the  responsibility  to 
the  President.  We  abandon  our  prerog¬ 
ative.  We  do  not  help  the  cattlemen. 
We  only  encourage  them  to  dig  their  pit 
deeper  than  it  is  already  dug.  In  my 
judgment,  we  hurt  the  export  business 
of  the  country.  We  hurt  the  American 
consumer.  The  American  producer  must 
have  this  competition  in  order  to  keep 
his  own  prices  within  some  kind  of 
reason. 

The  President  may  suspend  quotas  if 
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it  is  required  by  overriding  national  se¬ 
curity  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
if  beef  and  veal  imports  will  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  domestic  demand  “at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.”  I  believe  that  Senators 
from  the  consumer  States  have  a  right 
to  call  that  factory  very  sharply  to  the 
attention  of  the  President — “at  reason¬ 
able  prices.”  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
adequate  supplies,  but  also  reasonable 
prices. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  be  just 
as  true  to  that  standard  as  our  friends 
from  the  areas  that  raise  cattle  want  him 
to  be  true  to  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  President  may  suspend  the  quotas 
if  required  by  overriding  economic  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States. 

I  point  out  that  that  is  defined  in  the 
conference  report,  which  is  authored  in 
the  other  body,  as  follows: 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  man¬ 
agers  both  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate  that  the  overriding  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  include  largely  trade  and  bal¬ 
ance  -of-payment  considerations.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  President  could  expand  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  for  dollars  significantly,  or  prevent  a 
drastic  decline  in  such  exports,  by  suspend¬ 
ing  or  increasing  meat  import  quotas,  this 
would  be  in  the  overriding  national  eco¬ 
nomic  interest.  If  a  balance-of -payments 
deficit  were  to  threaten  U.S.  fiscal  integrity, 
and  if  the  situation  could  be  materially  im¬ 
proved  by  suspending  or  increasing  quotas, 
this  would  be  in  the  overriding  national  eco¬ 
nomic  interest.  Speaking  directly  of  agri¬ 
culture,  if  other  importing  countries  were 
in  retaliation  prepared  to  adopt  tight  re¬ 
strictions  covering  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  export  products,  and  if  the  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
in  an  amount  disproportionate  to  gains  to 
the  cattle  industry,  the  overriding  national 
economic  interest  might  be  served  by  sus¬ 
pending  or  increasing  quotas. 

I  believe  that  we  who  are  on  this  side 
of  the  question  have  a  right  to  empha¬ 
size,  first,  that  the  United  States  has  a 
serious  deficit  in  its  international  pay¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  biggest  plus  factor 
in  our  balance  of  payments  is  the  very 
favorable  balance  of  trade  which  needs 
to  be  encouraged  on  our  part.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  that  balance  of  trade 
very  strongly  in  our  favor,  in  every  line 
and  in  every  country,  including  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  sell  beef  to  us.  That  includes 
very  significantly  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Argentina — which,  as  we  know, 
is  in  quite  a  delicate  political  situation. 

The  difficulty  with  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  points  which  I  have  already  made, 
is  that  it  is  essentially  a  standby  protec¬ 
tionist  measure.  For  a  country  whose 
economic  well  being  is  so  greatly  affected 
by  exports,  even  a  standby  protectionist 
measure  is  unwise  and  very  impolitic. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  this  bill 
sets  a  pattern  which  many  others  may 
follow.  And  so  the  protest — and  that  is 
all  that  I  am  making,  is  a  protest  of  criti¬ 
cal  importance — is  to  let  special  interests 
in  the  country  know  that  some  States  are 
alert  to  what  is  afoot,  and  intend  to 
oppose  it. 

There  are  shifting  coalitions  in  the 
Senate.  I  may  have  been  defeated  in  the 
vote  on  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16. 
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But  if  the  protest  is  continued  and  the 
reasons  are  elucidated,  perhaps  we  shall 
win  on  another  occasion,  on  another  day, 
and  fend  off  some  protectionist  measure 
which  would  be  again  very  harmful  to 
the  American  export  and  import  business. 

As  to  the  consumer,  one  thing  which  is 
very  important  is  that  the  meats  which 
are  imported  and  upon  which  this  bill 
was  intended  to  operate  generally  go  into 
the  cheaper  items  of  consumption.  They 
go  into  hamburgers.  They  go  into  frank¬ 
furters  et  cetera.  It  is  one  of  the 
powerful  aspects  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  that  the  individual  consumer  has 
such  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  terms  of  his 
consumption  and  can  get  such  a  plenti¬ 
ful  diet  for  a  relatively  reasonable  part 
of  his  income  that  it  will  encourage  him 
to  buy  other  things  which  are  so  critically 
important  in  the  American  economy. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  maintaining  the  production 
of  industrial  goods  at  a  high  level  to 
maintain  them  in  that  manner.  Hence, 
I  am  sure  many  others,  like  me,  have  an 
interest  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living — 
especially  representing  those  in  the  low 
and  moderate  income  group  who  con¬ 
sume  so  many  of  the  less  expensive  items 
affected  by  this  bill — insuring  that  they 
may  have  a  reasonable  price  level  main¬ 
tained  for  them,  unaffected  by  the  arti¬ 
ficialities  which  would  be  introduced  if 
quotas  were  imposed,  as  proposed  in  the 
bill. 

In  summary — and  I  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  to  what  I  shall  say.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  understand  that  what 
I  said  a  while  ago  was  in  no  way  directed 
at  him.  It  is  normal  for  a  Senator  who 
seeks  recognition  for  a  while  and  does 
not  get  it  to  have  the  feeling  that  the 
game  is  going  strictly  one  way,  and  that 
in  all  fairness  the  opposition  ought  to 
have  its  day  in  court  at  a  seasonable 
time,  when  there  are  perhaps  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  around  to  listen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  apologize  for  asking  the  Senator  to 
withhold  his  suggestion  of  the  lack  of  a 
quorum. 

I  become  a  little  excited  at  times.  I 
do  like  on  occasion  to  speed  up  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  usual  courtesy  and  gracious¬ 
ness  in  not  pressing  for  a  quorum.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  he  was  perfectly 
within  his  rights. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  occasion  arose.  I 
therefore  want  to  let  him  know  my  feel¬ 
ings  and  assure  him  that  his  stand  on 
this  particular  question  has  been  well 
known,  and  that  the  leadership  contem¬ 
plated  keeping  him  informed  of  the  time 
that  the  report  was  to  come  before  us  for 
consideration. 

The  Senator  has  as  much  right  to 
speak  for  as  long  as  he  wants  to  and  ex¬ 
press  his  point  of  view  as  any  Senator 
has.  He  did  have  to  wait  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  think  the  delay  was  intentional. 
As  the  Senator  said,  he  was  surrounded 
by  many  Senators  who  hold  an  opposite 
view  to  his. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  has  said — and  I  am  the 


first  to  acknowledge  it — he  has  always 
treated  me  with  unparalled  courtesy. 

I  asked  for  time  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  and  he  granted  the  time. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  I  shall 
seek  a  quorum  call  before  the  vote  is 
taken.  I  believe  that  other  Senators 
should  be  informed  that  the  matter  is 
being  voted  on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  withhold  his  request  so 
that  I  may  reply  to  his  remarks. 

I  have  a  few  comments  I  should  like  to 
make,  if  I  may,  by  way  of  rebuttal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  never  allow  anyone  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  interest  of  sav¬ 
ing  time,  I  suggest  that ,  the  Senator 
withhold  his  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  assure  him  that  I  shall 
ask  for  a  quorum  call  or  yield  to  him  so 
that  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  understands  that  only 
too  well.  He  has  no  desire  to  delay 
action.  I  hope  the  Senate  completes  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  conference  report  this  eve¬ 
ning — unless  Senators  have  other  ideas. 
I  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  my  concern  with  respect  to  it.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  also  wishes  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  conference  report. 

I  conclude  as  follows :  First,  I  point  out 
to  Senators  that  even  the  wild  bird — and 
that  is  “b-i-r-d”  and  not  “B-y-r-d” — 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  were 
redeemed  in  the  conference,  and  the 
House  had  its  way.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  succeeded  in 
having  stricken  out  that  provision  of  the 
bill  which  provided  for  the  free  entry  of 
wild  animals,  including  birds  and  fish. 
Nonetheless,  it  now  reappears  in  the  bill, 
except  that  the  way  in  which  it  reappears 
has  been  very  considerably  limited.  We 
had  received  many  protests  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Audubon  Society  and  other  lovers 
ofi*w$3dlife  in  the  country  to  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  us,  on  the  ground  that  its  lan¬ 
guage  was  much  too  loose  and  might 
result  in  the  imposition  of  cruelty  which 
was  unwarranted.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  is  confined  strictly  to  imports  of 
wild  animals  for  use,  or  for  sale  for  use, 
in  any  scientific  public  collection  for 
exhibition  for  scientific  or  education  pur¬ 
poses. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whatever  Senator 
is  handling  the  conference  report  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  now,  or  some 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  that  particular  provision  of 
the  conference  report  shall  be  strictly 
construed  and  confined  strictly  to  the 
terms  of  reference  used  in  what  will  be 
the  applicable  law? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  but  after  reading  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  I  would  certainly  anticipate  that 
it  would  be  strictly  construed.  We  have 
not  started  redefining  the  words  of  the 
English  language  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate,  as  some  candidates  have  started 
redefining  them  on  the  trail.  I  would 
expect,  therefore,  that  what  is  said  in 
the  conference  report  would  be  strictly 
interpreted,  and  that  the  animals  would 
be  brought  in  under  the  very  rigid  con¬ 
trols  and  for  the  very  specific  limited 
purposes  which  the  conference  report 
indicated  would  be  necessary  if  any  im¬ 
portation  should  be  permitted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  who  is 
now  in  the  Chamber,  was  a  conferee.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  the  question  in  order 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  reply  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  added. 

I  asked  whether  or  not,  with  respect 
to  the  provision  which  persists  in  the 
conference  report  now,  and  which  was 
not  in  the  bill  when  it  was  sent  to  con¬ 
ference,  with  regard  to  wild  animals,  et 
cetera,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  provision  should  be  strict¬ 
ly  construed.  I  asked  the  question  so 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
the  Federal  authorities  would  have  a 
guide  indicating  that  we  have  taken  ac¬ 
count  of  the  complaints  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  other  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  wildlife,  who  complained  against 
the  original  bill  sent  to  us,  and  so  that 
the  record  shows  that  we  have  sharply 
restricted  the  provisions  which  came  to 
us  in  the  original  bill  from  the  House, 
and  that  it  is  our  intention  that  it  shall 
be  very  strictly  construed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  House  bill  took  the  duty  off 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  imported 
for  exhibition.  The  Senate  deleted  this 
provision.  We  in  the  conference  restored 
the  provision,  but  in  a  greatly  restricted 
form.  We  shall  let  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds  be  brought  into  the  country 
if  the  importation  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  the  sale  of  such  animals,  birds  or  the 
use  of  them  in  municipal  zoos  or  for  other 
scientific  exhibition  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  provision  in  con¬ 
nection  with  exhibition,  which  I  would 
not  want  to  expand,  reads  “exhibition 
for  scientific  or  educational  purposes.” 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  am  happy  that  he  made  that  no¬ 
tation.  The  language  is  “exhibition  for 
scientific  purposes.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  our  intention  that 
the  whole  provision  be  strictly  construed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  In  effect,  we  bought  the  case  that 
was  made  by  the  Audubon  Society,  the 
Humane  Society,  and  those  who  objected 
to  the  House  bill  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  summarize  my  own 
position,  it  is  true  that  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  as  now  before  us 
would  give  to  the  President  the  very  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  which  we  ought  to 
exercise  ourselves.  The  Senate  should 
vote  down  the  conference  report. 

There  are  certain  considerations  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  President  will 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  quotas. 
Such  considerations  include  the  over¬ 
riding  economic  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  domestic  de¬ 
mand  at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  the 
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situation  of  production  here.  What  we 
are  doing  is  providing  a  structure  in  the 
bill  which  will  only  lead  cattlemen  to 
believe  that  they  have  something  when 
in  fact  they  should  not  have  that  kind 
of  relief  if  the  President  follows  these  in¬ 
structions,  and  therefore  they  will  not 
adopt  other  methods  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  I  am  interested  in  them  as 
American  businessmen.  The  conference 
report  represents  legislation  which  we 
should  not  pass,  and  therefore  I  shall 
vote  “no”  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  now  ask  for 
a  quorum  call.  I  shall  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  unless  some  other  Senator  does 
so,  before  the  vote  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  in  section 
2(c)  (3  for  allocation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  total  quantity  of 
meat  to  be  imported  among  supplying 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  share  such 
countries  supplied  to  the  United  States 
during  a  representative  period.  As  the 
language  now  stands,  this  provision  is 
susceptible  of  a  construction  that  sup¬ 
plying  countries  will  be  able  to  control 
how  and  who  shall  buy  and  distribute  the 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  that  may  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  under  this 
bill. 

Representatives  of  the  importers  in¬ 
volved  expressed  deep  concern  over  this 
provision  in  the  bill  as  it  may  result  in 
unnecessary  and  continuing  confusion 
and  uncertainty  with  disruption  or  con¬ 
stant  threat  of  disruption  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  normal  channels  of  trade. 

It  is  my  interpretation,  however,  that 
section  2(e)  of  the  bill — directing  the 
Secretax-y  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regu¬ 
lations  to  enforce  the  bill — gives  the  Sec¬ 
retary  ample  authority  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  controlling  the  administration  of 
the  meat  import  quota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  With  his  typi¬ 
cal  frankness  and  intellectual  honesty, 
he  points  out  his  great  concern  about 
the  residents  of  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  New  York  and  about  the  workers 
in  his  State. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  workers 
in  the  State  of  New  York  and  eveiT  other 
State  is  dependent  upon  the  uniform 
strength  of  our  economy  through  all  of 
its  brackets.  It  is  a  truism  that  no  one 
can  successfully  question  that  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  soon  find  itself  in  a  declining 
state  if  the  leaders  of  the  government  of 
that  civilization  do  not  recognize  that 
the  production  of  proteins,  fats,  and 
fibers — the  production  of  the  food  sup¬ 
ply,  of  the  people  in  any  civilization — 
determines  in  no  small  measure  the 
height  to  which  that  civilization  can 
climb. 

I  have  a  constant  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  American  labor.  But  let  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  never  forget  that  its  welfare  is 
also  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
American  fanner.  And  so  in  a  piece  of 
legislation  such  as  that  proposed,  we  have 
a  problem  of  balancing  interests.  We 
have  a  duty  as  legislators  to  see  to  it  that 
we  follow  a  legislative  course  of  action 


that  does  not  do  irrepai-able  damage  to 
any  group.  In  this  instance,  two  groups 
are  directly  involved.  We  must  see  that 
it  does  not  do  irreparable  damage  to 
either  the  farmer  or  the  worker.  Before 
I  finish,  I  shall  seek  to  point  out  that 
the  beef  quota  program  that  some  of  us 
supported  and  took  to  conference  would 
not  have  done  the  damage  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  that  is  assumed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York;  but,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  quite  to  the  contrary.  As  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  trend  in  American  agriculture,  both 
in  respect  to  its  domestic  aspects  and,  in 
this  instance  in  particular,  in  respect  to 
its  foreign  export  aspect.  There  are  not 
very  many  in  our  counti’y  who  fully 
realize  that  by  the  year  2000,  which  is 
not  so  many  years  away,  there  will  be 
great  concern  about  the  production  in 
the  United  States  of  an  adequate  amount 
of  food  to  feed  the  American  population. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  pop¬ 
ulation  experts  and  our  agricultural 
economists  are  already  forewarning  the 
American  people  that  by  the  year  2000 
or  the  year  2025  we  may  be  a  food  de¬ 
ficient  country.  To  date  we  have  never 
produced  one  pound  of  surplus  food.  In 
spite  of  all  the  talk  we  have  had  over  the 
years  about  the  so-called  subsidies  that 
have  been  voted  in  connection  with  food 
production,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  a 
food  surplus  producing  country. 

We  have  done  a  very  poor  job  of  dis¬ 
tributing  our  food  domestically.  We 
have  permitted  many  in  our  country  to 
go  hungry  or  to  suffer  from  undemutri- 
tion  or  malnutrition.  We  have  done  an 
exceedingly  poor  job  of  xising  our  food  in 
exports  as  one  of  the  instruments  for 
waging  peace. 

We  have  a  trust  to  be  thinking  in  our 
own  generation  about  our  obligation  to 
future  generations  of  Americans  who  will 
live  in  the  year  2000,  in  the  year  2025, 
and  beyond.  City  populations  a  genera¬ 
tion  from  now  will  not  give  any  thanks  to 
urban  representatives  who  cut  down  the 
availability  of  food  and  fiber  by  curbing 
production  in  1964. 

We  must  not  follow  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  that  undermines  and  does  irrepar¬ 
able  damage  to  present  and  future  pro¬ 
duction  of  protein,  fat,  and  fiber  upon 
which  our  civilization  is  so  dependent. 

That  is  a  broad,  abstract  principle,  but 
an  undeniable  one,  and  one  we  must 
keep  in  mind  as  we  try  to  forge  a  com¬ 
promise  that  is  workable  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  con¬ 
cerned  because  a  good  deal  of  the  meat 
we  are  importing  is  in  so-called  low- 
quality  cuts,  hamburger,  and  meat  used 
for  sausages  and  similar  meat  products. 
We  have  our  hamburger  problem,  too. 
Our  cattle  industry  produces  at  least  the 
same  amount  of  hamburger  and  so-called 
low- quality  cuts  as  do  foreign  producers. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that 
problem? 

Even  without  imports,  cheap  and  plen¬ 
tiful  food  is  one  of  the  greatest  advant¬ 
ages  our  city  people  have  over  the  city 
people  of  other  industrial  countries.  But 
at  the  rate  our  population  is  increasing 
that  may  not  be  true  in  the  year  2000 


unless  we  expand  and  not  contract  our 
agricultural  production. 

Unless  we  do  we  may  find  ourselves 
heavily  dependent  for  food  upon  other 
countries  and  at  that  point  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  force  great  changes  in  living 
standards  upon  the  American  people. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  to 
adopt  a  meat  policy,  legislatively  speak¬ 
ing,  that  will  protect  our  cattle  industry 
and  our  sheep  industry.  I  join  with 
Senators  who  have  expressed  great  re¬ 
gret  that  all  protection  for  lamb  was 
dropped  out  of  the  conference  report. 
We  have  been  doing  great  harm  to  the 
lamb  producing  industi-y  over  the  yeai-s. 
That  is  why  I  am  amused  when  I  hear 
about  the  protests  from  Australia.  After 
what  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
done  to  the  lamb  and  wool  industi’y  of 
this  country,  they  ought  to  be  the  last 
to  be  raising  an  objection,  through  their 
Prime  Minister,  to  a  meat  quota  bill. 

Our  problem  is  to  strike  a  balance 
which  will  put  this  segment  of  agricul¬ 
ture  into  a  fair  competitive  relationship 
with  the  foreign  producer.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  never  stood  for  exclu¬ 
sion.  I  do  not  stand  for  exclusion  in 
regard  to  meat  or  in  regard  to  other  im¬ 
ports.  The  time  for  an  exclusion  pro¬ 
gram  is  gone  forever.  But  we  have  an 
obligation  at  least  to  protect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  American  producers. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
American  producers  by  guaranteeing 
them  a  fair  competitive  relationship  with 
the  producers  abroad,  whose  products 
we  permit  to  flood  our  consumer  market. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
limited  himself  to  the  beef  issue.  I  have 
stood  on  the  floor,  and  will  again,  argu¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
the  lumber  industry,  and  the  question  of 
what  Canada  has  been  doing  and  is  do¬ 
ing  by  way  of  a  variety  of  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  subsidies  to  Canadian  lumber  in¬ 
terests  that  put  the  Canadian  mills  at 
a  competitive  advantage  over  American 
mills  for  the  great  lumber  trade  of  the 
Midwestern  and  Eastern  States. 

I  am  never  surprised  when  the  eastern 
Senators  oppose  those  of  us  who  only  try 
to  strike  a  balance  that  will  give  to 
American  lumber  producers  a  fair,  com¬ 
petitive  break  with  Government-advan¬ 
taged  lumber  producers  in  Canada. 

We  are  all  in  the  economic  boat  to¬ 
gether.  I  am  always  at  a  loss  to  find 
Senators  from  various  regions  of  our 
country  perfectly  willing  to  seek  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  their  consumers  to  the  un¬ 
fair  disadvantage  of  the  producers  where 
the  raw  materials  are  produced  in  the 
great  agricultural  areas  of  the  country. 
That  is  not  in  the  longi-un  interest  of 
consumers. 

All  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  we  give 
agi’icultural  producers  a  fair  break  in 
competition  with  foreign  producers.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  found  in 
vote  after  vote  in  the  Senate  taking  the 
same  position  in  connection  with  the 
American  textile  producer  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  producer  of  other  com¬ 
modities.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  sit  in 
the  Senate  and  always  let  the  American 
agricultural  producer  be  put  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  economic  totem  pole. 
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The  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to 
know  where  the  foreign  producers  are 
going  to  sell  their  products;  and  says 
that  we  have  a  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor.  Our  European  friends  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  leave  it  in  our  favor.  That  is 
why  I  have  completely  lost  confidence  in 
the  State  Department  in  respect  of  our 
foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  agriculture,  be¬ 
cause  in  instance  after  instance  it  is 
willing  to  sacrifice,  at  Geneva,  American 
agriculture  in  order  to  maintain  support 
for  finished  industrial  products. 

I  want  finished  industrial  products  to 
be  protected,  too,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  permit  American  agricul¬ 
ture  to  be  made  the  sacrificial  goat  in 
this  whole  policy.  That  is  what  the 
State  Department  is  doing. 

I  would  have  the  Department  take  a 
look  at  our  foreign  policy  in  terms  of 
foreign  trade  as  respects  our  alleged  al¬ 
lies  in  Western  Europe,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  West  Germany, 
and  the  rest.  The  record  is  crystal  clear 
that  they  are  perfectly  willing,  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  to  put  on  diplomatic  pressure  to 
have  all  the  bars  lifted  in  regard  to  our 
agricultural  products.  When  we  make 
suggestions  about  a  reasonable  quota, 
threats  are  made  as  to  what  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  our  industrial  products. 
We  must  stop  being  bluffed  by  such 
threats. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  that  part  of  his  speech  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Presidential 
escape  clause  in  the  bill  is  very  broad. 
It  is  as  broad  as  two  sliding  bam  doors 
through  which  one  can  drive  not  one, 
but  two  loads  of  hay,  at  one  time. 
Through  this  escape  clause,  any  time 
the  State  Department  wishes  to  lower 
the  boom  on  the  American  cattle  indus¬ 
try,  it  has  the  means  with  which  to  do 
it. 

Who  does  it?  The  State  Department, 
of  course.  Oh,  it  is  said,  this  power  is 
given  to  the  President.  However,  Sena¬ 
tors  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  follow  the  recommendation  of 
his  Secretary  of  State,  or  get  a  new 
one.  Of  course  the  State  Department 
will  call  the  time  again  in  my  judgment; 
and  when  the  diplomatic  heat  is  on  the 
American  cattle  producer  and,  in  the 
long  run,  may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York,  the  American  workers  will 
suffer. 

If  we  follow  the  policy  that  we  are 
following  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  the  international  traders  in  the  State 
Department,  in  the  international  con¬ 
ferences  on  American  products  at  the 
Kennedy  round  now  going  on  with 
GATT  at  Geneva,  we  will  wind  up  with 
the  American  agricultural  industry  be¬ 
ing  discriminated  against,  as  it  has  been 
discriminated  against  for  the  past  15 
years. 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  alleged  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies  whom  we  have  rehabili¬ 
tated  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  American 
taxpayer  dollars?  They  are  not  able 
to  sustain  themselves  agriculturally. 
They  have  had  for  a  long  time  an  agri¬ 
cultural  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Now  they  are  seeking  to  transfer  it 
wherever  they  can  trade  with  other 


countries,  countries  where  they  can  get 
their  agricultural  products.  I  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  that  I  could  call  him  to  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  and  he  would  testify  to  that 
fact,  because  he  and  I  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  over  the  years  have  tried  to  do 
something  about  the  unfair  discrimina¬ 
tion  being  practiced  by  such  European 
countries  as  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
West  Germany  against  American  fruit. 
They  are  following  a  policy  of  holding  it 
out  to  the  minimum  extent  possible  and 
getting  their  fruit  elsewhere;  and  when 
they  cannot  get  enough  to  fill  their  needs 
elsewhere,  they  let  American  fruit  in,  in 
driblets.  De  Gaulle  is  following  a  very 
interesting  policy  of  waiting  until  the 
Christmas  trade  is  over.  It  is  during 
the  Christmas  season  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  American  fruit  is  in  export. 
He  permits  a  little  of  it  to  come  into 
France  in  January  and  February.  Then 
he  says  to  our  State  Department,  “After 
all,  I  offered  to  let  in  your  fruit.”  But 
he  lets  it  in  at  a  time  when  we  do  not 
have  a  great  amount  to  send,  and  also 
when  the  purchasing  market  is  almost 
finished. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  not  an  act 
of  exclusion,  but  a  balancing  by  way  of 
a  quota  system  which  will  maintain 
American  agriculture  in  fair  competition 
with  the  foreign  producer.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York,  in  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  workers  of  the  country  and 
the  high  purchasing  power  which  is 
theirs,  that  if  we  permit  the  agricultural 
economy  to  assume  the  unfair  burden  of 
foreign  trade  discrimination,  and  if  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  goes  down,  it  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  work¬ 
ers  will  suffer,  as  a  result  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  that  will  be  produced  thereby. 
And  if  American  cattlemen  go  out  of 
business  on  a  large  scale,  he  will  find 
that  steak  is  no  longer  within  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  working  man. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  eastern  Sena¬ 
tors,  every  time  we  seek  to  give  equitable 
protection  to  the  American  farmer,  to 
raise  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  protection 
which  we  seek  will  be  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  workers  and  other  consumers. 

When  we  look  at  the  price  structure, 
we  do  not  find  that  it  is  the  price  to  the 
farmer  that  is  maintaining  the  high 
price  of  the  choice  cuts  in  the  butcher 
shops  of  America.  This  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again.  There  has  been 
a  great  slump  in  the  cattle  depression 
of  recent  days.  So  far  as  price  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  can  ask  any  housewife  how 
much  of  a  slump  there  has  been  in  the 
butcher  shop. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Council  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
consumer  dollar,  to  see  why,  for  example, 
in  this  field  and  in  many  other  fields  the 
housewife  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
the  drop  in  prices  that  she  gets  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  other  commodities. 

The  price  at  the  supermarket  goes  up 
when  meat  is  in  short  supply,  but  it  does 
not  come  down  when  meat  is  plentiful. 
Only  the  price  the  producer  receives 
comes  down. 


I  would  have  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  others  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  involved  in  this  whole  picture  is 
the  competition  that  the  American 
worker  has,  not  only  with  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducer,  but  also  the  American  producer 
abroad. 

The  flight  of  capital  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  flight  of  American  industry 
is  a  serious  matter. 

We  have  not  only  built  with  American 
taxpayer  dollars  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  greatest  steel  mills  in  the 
world  abroad,  the  greatest  chemical  mills 
in  the  world  abroad,  the  greatest  plastic 
plant  in  the  world  abroad — I  could  go 
down  in  that  list — but  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  through  a  foreign  aid  program, 
much  of  which  in  Europe  was  a  grant 
program  and  not  even  a  loan  program, 
has  built  up  great  industrial  enterprises 
which  are  now  in  competition  with  the 
American  worker,  with  the  American 
housewife  and,  yes,  with  the  American 
industrialist. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  put  into  this 
picture  is  some  reasonable  checks  by 
way  of  fair  regulations  that  will  produce 
fair  competition. 

Some  of  my  good  friends  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  particularly  from  the  East,  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  some  kind  of  economic 
sin  for  us  to  suggest  it  to  the  Senate. 
Unless  we  do  it,  we  shall  do  irreparable 
damage  to  our  economy.  We  shall  do 
irreparable  damage  to  an  entire  segment 
of  our  population.  In  regard  to  finished 
industrial  products,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  agricultural  products,  we  now  have  a 
duty,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  some  2  weeks  ago,  to  start 
putting  the  economic  interest  of  the 
American  people  first. 

I  am  not  at  all  moved  by  the  old  argu¬ 
ment  of  proved  sophistry  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  his  top  ambassador, 
Mr.  Herter,  selling  short  the  economic 
interests  of  the  American  people  through 
the  foreign  trade  conferences  at  Geneva. 

I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  must  put  the  foreign  trade 
interests  of  this  country  first.  We  not 
only  have  put  them  first  every  time,  but 
we  have  surrendered  the  best  economic 
interests  of  the  American  consumers  and 
producers.  I  believe  we  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  irreparable  damage  to  the 
production  of  protein,  fat,  and  fiber  in 
the  year  2000,  if  we  do  not  stop  this  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  unfair  discrimination 
in  this  instance  against  this  fine  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  industry,  and  also 
American  fruit,  American  poultry,  and 
other  segments  of  American  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  lumber  industry  and  in 
the  whole  field  of  textile  products  that 
are  produced  here. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  was  a 
good  warning  to  the  administration  that 
the  time  had  come  to  put  on  the  brakes. 
Let  the  diplomats  howl.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  become  so  concerned  when  diplo¬ 
mats,  who  have  but  one  purpose  in  mind 
in  international  trade  conferences,  howl. 
Their  only  purpose  is  to  take  advantage 
of  Uncle  Sam  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to 
play  the  part  of  an  economic  sucker.  In 
my  judgment,  the  program  of  the  State 
Department  has  been  based  upon  a  series 
of  fallacies  it  has  sold  to  Congress  for  a 
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long  time.  One  reason  why  it  lost  me  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
that  the  bill  is  honeycombed  with  such 
fallacies. 

I  close  by  giving  a  message  to  the 
American  workers.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  record  in  the  Senate  of  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  legitimate  rights  of  American 
workers.  Do  not  cry  on  my  shoulder 
about  the  possibilities  that  sausage  or 
hamburger  might  be  a  few  cents  cheaper 
if  imports  are  increased.  They  may  not 
be ;  but  the  price  for  other  grades  of  meat 
could  go  much  higher  if  these  imports 
continue  to  increase. 

I  would  have  American  workers  keep 
in  mind  that  they  are  living  in  an  in¬ 
tegrated  economy.  This  is  not  a  labor 
economy,  set  off  to  one  side,  in  which 
labor  is  entitled  to  special  privileges  and 
advantages  in  relationship  to  a  so-called 
labor  economy.  We  must  maintain  an 
integrated  economy.  When  steps  are 
taken  necessarily  to  protect  American 
agriculture  by  giving  it  a  fair  break  in 
competition,  we  are  protecting  American 
labor  because  wd  are  protecting  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

When  we  ask  for  a  fair  competitive 
break  for  American  textiles  or  American 
lumber  or  other  finished  products  that 
are  manufactured  in  this  country,  we  are 
protecting  not  only  American  labor,  but 
the  American  farmer,  too. 

Very  often  I  receive  pressure  from  the 
American  farmer  who  wants  to  get  a 
consumer  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  workers  in  steel  mills,  texile  mills, 
glass  factories,  and  other  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  in  this  country.  We  must 
maintain  ourselves  in  a  position  as  Sen¬ 
ators  to  tell  off  both  groups  and  all 
groups,  when  they  seek  economic  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  expense  of  an  integrated 
economy.  That  is  the  basic  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  this  situation. 

Therefore,  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  workers  of  New  York 
City  and  other  metropolitan  areas,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ought  to  be  join¬ 
ing  us  in  seeking  to  protect  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat  in  this  country  at  a  fair 
competitive  level,  whatever  that  level  is 
found  on  the  facts  to  be.  That  is  why  I 
have  found  myself  supporting  beef 
quotas.  I  have  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  conference  report  will  be  of 
as  much  help  to  the  American  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  as  the  senders  of  telegrams  I  have 
received  today  from  some  of  the  cattle¬ 
men  of  my  State  would  seem  to  indicate. 
They  have  urged  me  to  vote  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  read  their  telegrams 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  they, 
too,  believe,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  the 
conference  report  is  the  best  we  could 
get  and  that  we  had  better  take  it  rather 
than  nothing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  conference 
report  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  1964  will  be  known  as  the  year  of  the 
consumer. 

First,  we  started  with  a  tax  reduction. 
That  was  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
more  spending  money  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  having.  But  it  happened 
that  on  the  day  the  tax  reduction  bill 


was  signed,  rents  were  increased  in  many 
places.  Since  then,  other  prices  have 
gone  up.  Hospital  costs,  health  costs, 
and  costs  of  other  kinds  have  risen. 

So  when  the  consumer  finds  out  next 
spring  what  she  has  saved  in  taxes,  she 
will  also  find  that  for  every  dollar  of  tax 
reduction,  she  received  an  increase  of 
$5  in  inflationary  prices. 

Last  spring  there  was  a  cotton-wheat 
bill,  so  called.  Some  called  it  the  trade- 
and-raid  bill.  It  was  to  have  given  the 
farmer  a  nice  big  price  for  his  wheat  and 
was  to  have  reduced  the  price  of  bread 
and  cotton  goods  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Was  that  the  bill  that 
was  to  have  imposed  a  bread  tax? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

At  the  present  time,  the  price  of  flour 
is  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  than 
it  was  when  the  bill  was  passed.  The 
price  of  bread  has  gone  up  “only”  about 
2  cents  a  loaf,  for  some  particular  reason. 
But  the  price  of  wheat  has  gone  down  55 
cents  a  bushel  to  the  farmer.  So  the 
consumer  and  the  farmer  really  “made 
it”  on  that  bill. 

And  that  part  of  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  subsidy  of  8Vz  cents  a  pound  to 
the  domestic  cotton  mills  so  that  the 
price  of  shirts  and  other  goods  would 
come  down  to  the  consumer,  what  has 
happened  to  that?  The  situation  as  I 
understand  it  is  that  the  cotton  textile 
mills  are  going  to  pick  up  from  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Treasury  some  $300  million  to  $400 
million  this  year  but  as  for  the  price  of 
shirts,  if  we  look  through  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  shall 
find  that  cotton  goods  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  down  have  risen  slightly. 

Now  we  have  the  beef  problem.  The 
price  of  beef  dropped  “only”  about  25 
percent  on  the  hoof  to  the  farmer.  But, 
Mr.  President,  have  you  bought  any 
steaks  in  a  restaurant  lately,  or  even  in 
the  market?  Have  you  noticed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price?  Is  your  tip  to  the 
waiter  smaller  than  it  used  to  be  because 
of  the  reduced  price  of  beef?  Where  has 
the  saving  gone? 

If  the  consumers  “had  it  made,”  or 
something,  this  year,  come  next  spring, 
when  they  get  the  bill  for  additional 
taxes  and  increased  costs  for  most  every¬ 
thing,  they  will  find  out  too  late  what  has 
really  happened  to  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  Senator  for¬ 
getting  the  great  break  given  to  coffee 
drinkers  in  the  last  6  or  8  months  as  the 
result  of  the  coffee  agreement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  last  6  months  the 
price  of  coffee  has  not  gone  up  too  much 
although  it  did  rise  substantially  last  fall. 
I  must  say  that  the  price  of  coffee  whole¬ 
sale  has  gone  down  about  a  cent  a  pound 
since  we  thought  we  had  implemented 
the  coffee  agreement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  get  into  the  controversy  with 
the  distinguished.  Senator  from  New  York 
and  other  Senators  in  regard  to  the  issue 
between  the  American  cattlemen  and  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation.  However,  I 
cannot  resist  mentioning  at  this  time 
that  the  same  fine  Senators  who  are  bat¬ 
tling  for  consumers  this  afternoon  should 
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have  been  with  me  last  week  when  I 
tried  to  save  the  consumers  $600  million 
on  the  coffee  agreement,  which  this  after¬ 
noon,  by  a  rollcall  vote,  has  been  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  will 
be  coming  back  to  the  Senate.  I  hope 
those  Senators  will  be  with  me  on  that 
particular  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  serve  on  many  conference  commitees 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  This  was  one 
of  the  finest  conferences  on  which  I  ever 
served.  I  give  great  credit  to  our  chair¬ 
man,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  There  were  4  days  of 
meetings;  and  had  he  not  stood  stalwart 
as  he  did  in  favor  of  the  Senate  bill,  we 
would  have  returned  today  with  a  much 
milder  bill  than  we  have. 

I,  too,  could  be  critical  of  the  bill;  but 
I  think  we  have  gone  a  long  way.  I 
strongly  commend  other  Senate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 

I  appreciate  also  the  fine  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  which  we  received  from  the 
House  conferees.  They,  too,  are  entitled 
to  credit,  especially  Chairman  Mills, 
Also,  I  commend  the  staffs  of  our  own 
committee  and  of  the  House  committee. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  the  conference 
was  one  that  I  enjoyed. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  was  done  by 
all  members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
staff.  It  was  done  with  great  sincerity 
and  for  the  very  definite  interest  of  both 
the  consumer  and  the  producer.  They 
are  both  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  the 
report  in  detail,  but  I  am  proud  of  the 
report.  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  for  the 
part  that  he,  along  with  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath¬ 
ers]  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  played  in 
bringing  this  change  about.  I  know 
that  the  Senate  conferees  acted  in  their 
usual  diligent  way,  as  they  did  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  this  body. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  conferees 
for  the  fine  work  they  did  to  get  the  best 
possible  arrangement  out  of  a  complex 
and  complicated  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  saying 
that  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  original  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  the  presentation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  lie 
was  as  considerate  as  we  were  in  con¬ 
ference  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  alh 
going  to  speak  up  once  again  on  behalf 
of  the  people  in  modest  circumstances 
who  will  have  to  pay  more  for  ham¬ 
burger  and  frankfurters  as  a  result  of 
the  quotas  imposed  by  this  ill-advised 
measure. 

I  am  under  no  misapprehensions 
about  the  climate  in  the  Senate.  I  real- 
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ize  that,  despite  the  longrun  effect  of 
this  restrictive  legislation  and  the  total 
lack  of  economic  justification  therefor, 
the  Senate  is  intent  on  approving  the 
conference  report. 

Frankly,  I  concede  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  so  far  as  the  meat  part  of 
it  is  concerned,  is  an  improvement  over 
the  bill  which  we  enacted  originally.  It 
still  disregards  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  is  detrimental  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  U.S.  trade.  For  the  consumer, 
and  I  shall  not  reiterate  the  soundness 
of  the  economic  arguments  against  the 
proposal,  the  results  will  be  similar  to 
the  agricultural  bill  we  passed,  which 
has  already  run  up  the  price  of  bread. 
Many  Senators  warned  at  the  time  that 
the  price  of  bread  was  bound  to  go  up. 
Of  course  it  was.  It  was  simple  arith¬ 
metic.  We  were  ridiculed  at  the  time 
for  saying  that,  but  the  price  of  bread 
has  gone  up. 

So,  too,  the  price  of  processed  meats — 
not  the  fine  cuts  of  beef — but  ham¬ 
burgers  and  frankfurters  that  more 
people  eat,  will  be  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  I 
urge  every  Senator  to  take  one  last  long 
look  and  turn  down  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  importation  of  birds 
which  has  been  made  part  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  As  the  Chair  will  re¬ 
member,  this  bill  has  a  rather  unusual 
history.  It  was  a  bird  bill,  when  it  passed 
the  House.  The  Senate  tacked  on  a  meat 
title  to  it  and  adopted  my  amendment 
to  knock  out  the  provision  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds.  Now  the  conference  has  placed 
the  birds  and  animals  back  in. 

I  believe  that  we  can  live  with  the  bird 
and  animal  part  of  the  bill  because  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  made.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
gone — if  I  understand  him  correctly— in 
sustaining  the  Senate  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wild  birds  and  animals. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida,  for 
the  purpose  of  legislative  history,  with 
reference  to  the  original  sections  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  wild  birds  and 
animals  which  are  imported. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  in  fact 
the  only  change  in  existing  law  is  the 
addition  of  the  words  “or  for  sale  for 
use?” 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This,  I  understand, 
permits  not  only  zoos  but  also  importers 
who  are  importing  a  specific  animal  or 
bird  for  a  zoo  to  have  it  admitted  duty 
free? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  tariff  classifications  describe  the 
scientific  and  educational  purposes  as 
meaning  “not  for  sale  for  profit  but  for 
zoological  type  exhibition.”  Is  that  the 
Senators’  understanding? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  was  the  understanding  of  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  it  be  permis¬ 
sible,  under  the  language,  to  import 
animals  or  birds  for  commercial  displays, 
or  so-called  roadside  shows,  or  for  sale 
in  pet  shops? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No,  it  would  not  be 
permissible,  under  this  language  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  that 
point  clear  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  was,  of  course, 
the  point  that  many  interested  individ¬ 
uals  and  qualified  conservation  organiza¬ 
tions  wanted  to  make  clear. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  basic 
change  in  the  concept  that  duty  free 
admission  is  permissible  only  where 
animals  are  going  to  municipal  or  similar 
type  zoos,  or  educational  or  scientific 
institutions;  but  under  the  new  language 
an  importer  can  claim  this  status  if  a 
creature  is  being  imported  and  is  des¬ 
tined  to  reach  such  an  institution.  The 
importer  presumably  would  post  bond  on 
the  duty  and  would  be  forced  to  pay  the 
duty  unless  the  purchaser  came  under 
that  category. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  In  order  to  make  that  a  little  more 
accurate,  let  me  state  that  under  the 
present  tariff  structure  a  tariff  classifica¬ 
tion  controlled  by  actual  use  to  which 
an  imported  article  is  put  is  satisfied 
only  if :  first,  such  use  is  intended  at  the 
time  of  importation;  second,  the  article 
is  so  used;  and  third,  proof  thereof  is 
furnished  within  3  years  after  the  date 
the  article  is  entered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  again  express  my  gratitude  to  him 
and  to  the  conference  committee  for  the 
fine  protection  which  they  gave  to  the 
birds,  reptiles,  and  wild  animals  that  may 
be  brought  into  this  country  and  might 
otherwise  be  cruelly  treated.  There 
have  been  many  conservation  groups 
who  were  greatly  exercised  about  this 
matter. 

I  still  am  opposed  to  the  conference 
report  because  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
support  the  meat  provisions  of  the  bill; 
but  at  least,  if  we  have  not  flown  off 
course  on  the  meat  part,  we  have  spared 
the  birds  and  the  animals. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovern  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  oppose  the  conference  report  to  the 
extent  of  voting  against  it,  but  I  should 


like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  conference  report  measures  up  to 
what  it  should.  It  does  not  measure  up 
anywhere  near  to  what  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  main  bill  provided 
for. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  for  responding  to  my  previous  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  comparison  between 
imports  provided  for  under  the  quota 
system  contained  in  the  amendment  to 
the  bill,  and  the  basic  imports  provided 
for  under  the  conference  agreement. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  pointed  out  that  they  were  the  same, 
but  he  also  pointed  out  that  there  were 
some  differences,  in  that  the  conference 
report  permits  the  growth  of  formulas, 
and  also  provides  for  110  percent  of  the 
amount,  before  the  President  may  pro¬ 
claim  any  quotas. 

I  have  prepared  a  schedule  which 
shows  that  for  1963  the  imports  of  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  amounted  to  1,049  mil¬ 
lion  pounds. 

If  we  use  the  formula  provided  in  the 
conference  report,  the  amount  of  imports 
for  1965  will  total  929,600,000  pounds  be¬ 
fore  any  proclamation  of  quotas  would 
go  into  effect. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
no  quotas  are  provided  for  whatsoever 
for  the  year  1964.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  no  quotas  are  provided 
for  with  respect  to  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  items.  These  comprise  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  our  imports,  although 
they  are  not  nearly  as  important  as.  the 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  items.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  here  is  an  area 
which  exporting  countries  to  the  United 
States  can  substantially  increase  if  they 
find  that  they  are  impeded  at  all  by  any 
quotas  set  forth  under  the  conference 
report. 

I  believe  it  ought  to  b6  pointed  out 
that  since  1958,  and  particularly  since 
1960,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
imports  of  meat.  The  conference  report 
relates  to  beef,  veal,  and  mutton.  I  have 
figures  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relating  only  to  beef  and 
veal.  These  figures  also  include  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  items.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  in  1960,  there  were  512,605,000 
pounds  of  imports  of  these  items  which, 
as  I  said,  include  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  items. 

Under  the  formula  of  the  conference 
report,  we  can  go  up  to  929,600,000 
pounds  of  items  without  including 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  items.  I  grant 
that  mutton  is  included. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chart  showing  the  country  of  origin  and 
the  amount  of  imports  from  that  coun¬ 
try  for  each  year  from  1958  to  1963  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Beef  and  veal — U.S.  imports,  product  weight  basis,  by  country  of  origin,  1958-63 

[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Country 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Country 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Australia _ 

New  Zealand _ 

Argentina _ 

Ireland _ _ _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua . . 

Canada _ 

Uruguay  _ 

Costa  Rica _ _ 

Guatemala _ 

17,  715 
183,  672 
216,  723 
23,775 
75, 032 
40 

53,  616 
9,548 
2,806 

224,  034 
161,  617 
128,  573 
41,984 
48,  939 
6,768 
22,  564 
12,  945 
9,840 

144,684 
130,  723 
52,  650 
62, 793 
39,116 
10, 127 
18,  884 
10,  763 
15. 335 

233, 878 
154,447 
66,  248 
64,449 
53,  384 
14,  577 
32, 321 
14,  781 
8,719 
1,927 

441,  719 
213,  594 
55, 912 
70,  725 
69,  290 
15,  795 
19,  361 
16, 126 
8,111 
12,  268 

517,  346 
236, 690 
87,  431 
72,997 
72,  968 
24,  504 
17,226 
16,  054 
15, 162 
14,773 

Paraguay . - 

Brazil _ 

Honduras . . ... 

Denmark . . 

United  Kingdom _ 

Haiti _ 

Dominican  Republic. 
Others . . . . 

Total . . 

14, 385 
13, 619 
409 
2,472 
20 

4, 143 
1,248 

14, 098 
36, 007 
1,509 
3,428 
1,708 

5,369 
3,  965 

9.988 
9,023 

-  3, 391 
4,536 
2,119 

8,  494 

2.989 

10,  081 
16,303 
5,542 
6,  489 
1,317 
402 
3,829 
1,878 

8,167 

17,206 

9,324 

7,680 

6,900 

2,765 

739 

1,833 

12,283 
10,  922 
9,336 
6, 146 
3,  978 
2,732 
13 
3, 352 

619, 223 

722,  348 

512,  605 

689,  572 

967,  515 

1, 122,  913 

Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Products  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  some¬ 
thing  was  said  about  Australia.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  under  the  formula  in 
the  conference  report,  Australia  will  not 
be  impeded  very  much.  And  if  per¬ 
chance  it  is,  I  do  not  think  Australia 
should  be  heard  to  complain  very  much. 
That  country  well  knows  what  a  prob¬ 
lem  we  have  had.  It  well  knows,  as  the 
figures  in  the  chart  which  I  have  placed 
in  the  Record  show,  that  it  has  more 
than  doubled  its  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past  3%  or  4  years,  while 
our  own  domestic  producers  were  in¬ 
creasing  their  production  only  about  10 
percent. 

Even  for  this  year,  compared  to  1963, 
Australia  has  increased  its  exports  to  us 
of  beef  and  veal.  I  have  a  table  which 
is  based  upon  figures  received  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies  which  shows  that  through  June 
of  this  year,  Australia  is  running  ahead 
of  last  year  in  its  exports  of  these  items 
to  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  with  the  figures  through  June  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Australia — Imports,  beef  and  veal 
[Product  weight] 


1963 

1964 

1964  over 
1963 

increase  or 
decrease 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

January _ 

20,726,000 

45,  620,000 

+24, 894, 000 

+120.1 

February. -. 

52, 063, 000 

14,904,000 

-37,159,000 
+2,045, 000 

-71.3 

March... 

32,  596, 000 

34,641,000 

+5.9 

April . 

27,  296, 000 

29, 044.  000 

+1,  748, 000 

+6.4 

May. . 

31.475,000 

19,  855,000 

-11,  620, 000 

-36.9 

June _ 

36, 383,  000 

62,  781, 000 

+26,  398, 000 

+72.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  as  a  background,  I  comment  on  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
indicating  that  he  was  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conference  report. 

If  the  conference  report  were  tighter, 
if  it  were  as  tight,  for  example,  as  the 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate,  I 
might  be  able  to  understand  his  posi¬ 
tion.  But  with  the  conference  report  in 
its  present  form,  with  the  opportunity 
for  making  determinations  regarding 
what  are  reasonable  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  what  are  overriding  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  the  United  States — 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  pointed  out  how  these  might  be 


interpreted — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  should  be 
too  discouraged.  I  suggest  that  he  ought 
to  be  a  little  more  realistic  in  evaluating 
the  depressed  situation  in  the  livestock 
industry. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
well  pointed  out,  the  workers  in  New 
York  will  not  have  good  jobs  if,  indeed, 
they  will  have  jobs,  if  we  do  not  have 
a  healthy  basic  agriculture ;  and  livestock 
is  a  very  big  part  of  agriculture. 

When  the  national  net  income  from 
farming  dropped  3  percent  last  year — 7 
percent  in  my  own  State  of  Iowa — and 
when  farm  parity  has  dropped  from  81 
in  1960  to  approximately  74  today,  this 
cannot  happen  without  being  reflected 
in  the  jobs  that  workers  in  New  York 
and  other  metropolitan  areas  would  like 
to  have.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
be  too  provincial  about  something  like 
this. 

With  regard  to  the  export  business 
that  the  United  States  has,  and  the  ex¬ 
port  balance  that  we  have,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
well  knows  that  our  negotiators  at  GATT 
are  not  asking  to  have  a  share  of  our 
market  which  is  double  what  it  was  in 
1960.  That  is  not  our  position  at  all. 
Our  position  with  respect  to  these  im¬ 
ports  is  that  we  do  not  want  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  double  their  exports  to  us  in  a 
matter  of  3  or  3  V2  years. 

We  are  interested  in  giving  them  a  fair 
share  of  our  market  and  giving  them  a 
part  of  the  growth  of  our  market.  And 
this  is  all  we  are  asking  for  before  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  GATT  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  before  the  Common  Market. 
So  the  two  situations  are  not  at  all  the 
same.  We  have  not  tried  to  take  over  an 
excessive  share  of  the  Common  Market 
for  our  products.  But  we  have  requested 
that  we  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  level 
that  we  had  back  in  1960  or  1961.  And 
all  we  are  asking  Australia  and  some  of 
the  other  countries  to  do  with  respect 
to  their  exports  to  us  is  to  keep  their 
level  at  about  the  1960-61  position,  in¬ 
stead  of  doubling  it,  and  then  saying, 
“We  want  to  hold  at  that  point.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  legislation  like 
this  will  result  in  any  retaliation.  The 
retaliation,  if  it  would  come,  would  be 
poorly  founded. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
the  conference  report  and  the  effects  of 
the  Senate  amendment  which  has  now 
been  pretty  well  cut  down,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


as  follows: 

Effects  of  conference  report  on  H.R.  1839 

Pounds 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  and 

mutton  for  1963  1 _  1,  049,  000,  000 

For  1965  this  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to _  929,  600,  000 

Under  the  formula  of  the 
conference  report: 

Basic  formula _  725,  400,  000 

Plus  16  percent  growth 

factor  equals _  845,  100,  000 

This  may  increase  to  110 
percent  before  action 
by  the  President,  or _  929,  600,  000 


1  Does  not  include  canned,  cured,  or 
cooked. 

The  foregoing  should  be  evaluated  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  amendment  by  the  Senate  to  H.R.  1839 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  House  was  called: 

Pounds 

Basic  quotas  for  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  cattle  meat  per 

quarter _  168,  500,  000 

Basic  quotas  for  mutton  per 

quarter _  12,  850,  000 


Total _ _ _  181,350,000 

Multiplied  by  4  (number  of 
quarters)  to  obtain  yearly 
quota _  725,  400,  000 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
opposed  to  this  bill  when  it  was  originally 
before  the  Senate.  I  oppose  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

I  opposed  the  original  bill,  in  part,  be¬ 
cause  the  decline  in  meat  prices  has  not 
been  as  sharp  or  as  precipitous  as  the  ad¬ 
vocates  stated.  There  was  a  decline  of 
25  percent  in  the  price  up  to  March. 
But  there  has  been  recovery  since  then. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  imports  are 
primarily  in  the  lower  grades  of  meat, 
which  are  used  for  hamburgers.  There¬ 
fore,  the  shutting  off  or  diminution  in 
the  meat  coming  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  not  appreciably  affect  the 
price  of  the  better  cuts  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  hamburger  which  pri¬ 
marily  is  the  food  of  people  with  low 
incomes  and  the  youngsters. 

To  the  degree  that  there  has  been  a 
fall  in  price,  the  decline  has  not  been 
appreciably  due  to  imports  but  it  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  which  the  cattle  industry  gets 
under  the  tax  laws.  These  preferential 
provisions  provide  that  income  in  that 
industry  shall  be  taxed  as  capital  gains, 
and  therefore  at  only  one-half  the  rate 
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at  which  ordinary  income  is  taxed.  This 
preferential  treatment  is  augmented  by 
very  valuable  depreciation  allowances. 
Together,  these  tax  loopholes  rig  the  tax 
laws  in  favor  of  the  cattlemen  and  cause 
investments  in  the  cattle  industry, 
largely  coming  from  oil  interests,  which 
are  not  justified  on  economic  grounds. 

Finally,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
the  fall  in  prices  has  also  been  due  to  the 
ordinary  cyclical  movements  of  prices  in 
the  cattle  industry,  augmented  by  the 
favorable,  and  improperly  favorable,  tax 
treatment.  This  bill  will  directly  hurt 
the  consumers  and  I  think  it  will  very 
directly  hurt  our  foreign  relations. 

Senators  may  have  noticed  the  article 
in  yesterday  morning’s  New  York  Times 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  letter  which 
the  President  has  apparently  received 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
Mr.  Menzies.  Mr.  Menzies  threatened 
exactly  what  I  said  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  would  do.  I  predicted  that  if  we 
passed  the  meat  import  bill,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  in  self-defense,  would 
be  compeled  to  adopt  reprisals.  The 
Menzies  letter  stated  that  that'  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  they  would  do. 

I  named  the  commodities  on  which 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  probably 
would  impose  quotas  or  higher  tariffs — 
including  soybeans,  and  farm  machinery, 
and  earth  moving  machinery,  which  are 
produced  in  my  State.  They  may  restrict 
imports  from  us  in  a  whole  series  of 
American  commodities.  Interestingly 
enough,  as  the  article  in  the  Times  noted, 
the  commodities  which  Mr.  Menzies  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  retaliatory  treatment  pre¬ 
cisely  equal  the  total  volume  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  Australia.  So  it  is  perfectly  clear 
what  Mr.  Menzies  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  are  two  of  the  best  allies  that  we 
have  in  the  world.  We  need  them  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  are  some  of  the  best  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  world,  and  among  the  bravest 
people  in  the  world.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  alongside  Australian  troops; 
and  while  they  had  a  law  which  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  going  north  of  a  certain 
degree  of  latitude  in  the  area  in  which 
they  could  operate,  they  were  model  sol¬ 
diers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  “Australia 
Warns  United  States  on  Beef  Curb,”  by 
Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Monday,  August  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Australia  Warns  U.S.  on  Beef  Curb — 

Threatens  Sharp  Retaliation  if  Imports 

Are  Cut — Veto  Considered  by  Johnson 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  August  16. — Sir  Robert  Men¬ 
zies,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  has  strongly 
implied  in  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  that 
Australia  would  cut  off  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  six  major  products  if  a  bill 
restricting  beef  imports  to  this  country  be¬ 
comes  law. 

In  a  private  letter  to  the  President  de¬ 
livered  late  last  week,  Sir  Robert  said,  “I 
should  tell  you  directly  and  quite  frankly 
the  seriousness  with  which  I  view  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  you  decide  whether  or  not  the 


proposed  legislation  ought  to  be  put  into 
effect.” 

The  substance  of  Sir  Robert’s  letter  be¬ 
came  known  today.  In  it  he  noted  that  the 
loss  to  Australia  from  the  bill  cleared  by 
the  Senate  would  be  “the  equivalent”  of 
the  loss  to  this  country  if  Australia  cut  off 
imports  of  American  tobacco,  cigarettes,  cot¬ 
ton,  tractors,  harvesting  machines,  and  air¬ 
craft. 

The  bill  is  now  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate.  So  far  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  been  unable  to  reach  agreement. 

A  VETO  IS  POSSIBLE 

The  administration  hopes  to  induce  them 
to  approve  legislation  that  would  give  the 
President  some  discretion  as  to  when  and 
whether  import  quotas  would  be  imposed. 

Failing  an  acceptable  conference  agree¬ 
ment,  the  administration  will  try  to  defeat 
the  conference  version  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

If  that,  too,  fails,  there  is  a  strong  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  Presidential  veto,  though  Mr.  John¬ 
son  hopes  to  avoid  having  to  veto  the  bill, 
especially  in  an  election  year.  Strong  pres¬ 
sure  for  the  quotas  has  been  applied  to 
cattle  raisers  and  feeders,  the  latter  predomi¬ 
nantly  in  the  Midwest. 

U.S.  exports  of  these  products  to  Australia 
last  year  totaled  $68  million,  the  largest 
items  being  raw  tobacco,  airplanes,  and 
tractors. 

The  fact  that  Sir  Robert  specified  individ¬ 
ual  products,  and  that  the  dollar  volume  in¬ 
volved  was  almost  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  prospective  loss  of  Australian  beef  im¬ 
ports,  was  taken  here  as  a  clear  threat  of 
Australian  retaliation. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Australia  would  have 
the  right  to  retaliate  if  the  United  States  re¬ 
duced  her  beef  exports. 

Sir  Robert  pointed  out  in  his  letter  that 
Australia  had  agreed  earlier  this  year,  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States,  to  put  a 
voluntary  ceiling  on  her  beef  exports.  This 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  “would 
of  course  be  voided”  by  the  beef  legislation, 
he  said. 

In  addition,  Sir  Robert  said,  the  beef  legis¬ 
lation  would  have  “the  most  serious  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  entire  Kennedy  round  nego¬ 
tiations.”  These  are  the  global  negotiations 
in  Geneva  aimed  at  a  sweeping  reduction  of 
tariffs. 

STRESSES  FRIENDLY  TIES 

“I  cannot  see,”  Sir  Robert  wrote,  “how  the 
United  States  could  exert  effective  leader¬ 
ship  and  expect  success  in  her  effort  to  con¬ 
tain  and  reduce  restrictions  on  agricultural 
trade  if  she  herself  imposed  restrictive  ac¬ 
tion  against  imports  of  beef.” 

Sir  Robert  stressed  several  times  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  But  he  said  he  wanted  to 
be  frank  because  of  the  grave  implications 
of  the  beef  legislation. 

Australia  is  the  main  supplier  of  imported 
beef  nearly  all  of  which  goes  into  ham¬ 
burger  and  other  processed  beef  products. 
The  beef  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  cut  import  from  Australia  by  about 
40  percent  from  last  year’s  level. 

Sir  Robert  noted  that  Australian  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  with  the  United  States 
was  about  $500  million  a  year.  Of  this,  about 
$125  million  is  accounted  for  by  trade,  with 
U.S.  exports  to  Australia  exceeding  imports 
by  that  amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
conferences  with  the  Common  Market 
we  are  trying  to  get  other  countries  to  re¬ 
duce  their  tariffs  to  make  it  more  easily 
possible  for  us  to  export  wheat  and  other 
farm  products  to  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  That  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
for  us  to  demand  at  the  same  time  that 


we  are  imposing  restrictions  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  meat. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  we  passed  that 
bill.  Only  19  Senators  voted  against  it. 
It  was  passed  overwhelmingly.  Many 
Senators  voted  for  it  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  House  would  defeat  it  and 
that  they  could  therefore  be  registered 
as  voting  for  it  and  the  country  would 
not  have  to  pay  for  their  actions.  But 
the  cattlemen  were  busy  in  the  House  as 
they  have  been  busy  in  the  Senate ;  and 
the  House  passed  restrictions,  too. 

Finally,  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  was  the 
Senate  bill.  The  restrictions  are  less 
severe.  The  President  would  be  given 
more  discretionary  power.  But  it  was 
not  a  very  good  service  to  the  President 
to  dump  the  problem  in  his  lap.  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  anything  that  could  be  more 
embarrassing  to  the  President  than  to  be 
given  these  hot  coals,  so  to  speak,  to 
handle.  The  final  results  are  likely  to 
be  very  bad. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  as  I  voted  against  the  original  bill. 

Unless  there  are  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  on  the  subject,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  If 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  speak,  I 
shall  withhold  the  request. 

COFFEE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  a  quorum  is  called,  I  should  also 
like  to  say  “I  told  you  so”  on  coffee.  One 
of  the  most  ungracious  acts  in  the  world 
is  to  remind  people  of  one’s  being  right. 
It  is  generally  very  ungracious  and  a 
general  mark  of  impoliteness  to  do  so. 
I  have  done  this  on  meat  and  I  am  now 
compelled  to  say  that  I  am  delighted 
that  the  House  has  turned  down  the 
coffee  agreement  because  their  action 
will  protect  the  general  consumer. 

If  no  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  voted  “nay”  on  the  meat 
conference  report. 


CLOSING  OF  THE  ROLL  OF  THE  CON- 
FEDERATBD  TRIBES  OF  THE  COL¬ 
VILLE  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  lard  aside  temporarily 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  Nio.  1380. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  \ 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  \A  bill  (S. 
1442)  to  provide  for  the  closnag  of  the 
roll  of  the  Confederated  Tribek  of  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation  preparatory 
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N  the  submission  of  legislation  for  the 
termination  of  Federal  supervision  over 
the  property  and  affairs  of  the  Confed- 
eratecKTribes. 

The  MIESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection\to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  benm  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  striim  out  all  after  the  en¬ 
acting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  following  sections  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  sate  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  tribes Vpprove  a  termi¬ 
nation  of  Federal  supervising  in  accordance 
with  those  sections.  The  Selsretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  conduct  a  referendum  to  as¬ 
certain  the  wishes  of  the  members  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe.  \ 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to\pro- 
vide  for  the  termination  of  Federal  super¬ 
vision  over  the  trust  and  restricted  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  InV^ 
dian  Reservation,  Washington,  and  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  thereof,  for  the  disposition 
of  federally  owned  property  acquired  or  with¬ 
drawn  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  said  Indians,  and  for  a  termination  of 
Federal  services  furnished  such  Indians  be¬ 
cause  of  their  status  as  Indians. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  “Tribes”  means  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation, 
Washington. 

(b)  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(c)  “Lands”  means  real  property,  inter¬ 
ests  therein,  or  improvements  thereon,  and 
includes  water  rights. 

(d)  “Tribal  property”  means  any  real  or 
personal  property,  including  water  rights,  or 
any  interest  in  real  or  personal  property, 
that  belongs  to  the  tribes  and  either  is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribes 
or  is  subject  to  a  restriction  against  aliena¬ 
tion  imposed  by  the  United  States. 

(e)  “Adult”  means  a  member  of  the  tribes 
who  is  an  adult  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  of  his  residence. 

Sec.  4.  At  midnight  of  the  date  this  sec¬ 
tion  becomes  effective  the  roll  of  the  tribes 
shall  be  closed  and  no  child  born  thereafter 
shall  be  eligible  for  enrollment:  Provided, 
That  ihe  tribes  shall  have  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  this  section  becomes 
effective  in  which  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  proposed  roll  of  the  members 
of  the  tribes  living  on  the  date  this  section 
becomes  effective,  which  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  If  the  tribes  f^l 
to  submit  such  roll  within  the  time  speciJrcd 
in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prapare 
a  proposed  roll  for  the  tribes  which® shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Any 
person  claiming  membership  rigid®  in  the 
tribes  or  an  interest  in  the  asaffts  of  the 
tribes,  or  a  representative  of  t®e  Secretary 
on  behalf  of  any  such  person®  may,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  ojr  publication  of 
the  proposed  roll,  file  an yftppeal  with  the 
Secretary  contesting  the  inclusion  or  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  name  of  an v® person  on  or  from 
such  roll.  The  Secretary  shall  review  such 
appeals  and  his  decjBions  thereon  shall  be 
final  and  conclusiv^  After  disposition  of  all 
such  appeals,  the/'oll  of  the  tribes  shall  be 
published  in  thoA'ederal  Register,  and  such 
roll  shall  be  final  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  / 

Sec.  5.  XSpon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  or  the  final  roll  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  4  o® this  Act,  the  beneficial  interest  in 
tribal  jfroperty  of  each  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  roll  shall  constitute  personal 
property  which  may  be  inherited  or  be¬ 


queathed,  but  shall  not  otherwise  be  subject 
to  alienation  or  encumbrance  before  the 
transfer  of  title  to  such  tribal  property  as 
provided  in  section  7  of  this  Act  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  Any  contract 
made  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
null  and  void.  Property  which  this  section 
makes  subject  to  inheritance  or  bequest  and 
which  is  inherited  or  bequeathed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  and  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  title  to  tribal  property  as 
provided  in  section  7  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  subject  to  State  or  Federal  inheritance, 
estate,  legacy,  or  succession  taxes. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  within  sixty  days  after  this  section 
becomes  effective  institute  a  program,  to  be 
completed  within  one  year,  to  bring  up  to. 
date  all  land  and  ownership  records  per¬ 
taining  to  lands  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation;  and  immediately  following  comple¬ 
tion  of  such  program,  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  determine  what 
parts  of  the  tribal  lands  are  valuable  chiefly 
for  timber  purposes,  what  parts  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  farming,  what  parts  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  grazing,  and  what  parts  are  valu¬ 
able  chiefly  for  other  purposes;  and  divide 
each  such  part  into  appropriate  units  for  sale 
.or  management  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act; 

\b)  cause  separate  appraisals  to  be  made 
by  three  qualified  independent  appraisers  of 
the  bnits  designated  under  subsection  (a)  , 
for  thdupurpose  of  ascertaining  the  fair  mar® 
ket  valuW  of  each  such  unit.  The  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value  sff  the  timber  assets  shall  be  defined 
to  be  the  market  price  that  would  be  resized 
if  the  sale  of  the  timber  assets  wenr  made 
over  a  periodVff  ten  years.  The  Secretary 
shall  determineVair  market  value  iffy  averag¬ 
ing  the  three  aptaraisals;  / 

(c)  determine  the  value  of  mbal  mineral 
rights  (including  oil^nd  gas^in  each  unit; 

(d)  determine  theNalueVco  the  tribes  of 
the  tribal  hunting  and  Wishing  rights  on 
each  unit  appraised,  ta^the  extent  such 
value  is  not  included  inNhe  appraisal; 

(e)  cause  reports  y6f  saick  appraisal  and 
determinations  of  yfiues  to  be  delivered  to 
all  adult  enrolled  jpembers  of  tVe  tribes  and 
within  sixty  days  thereafter  gi\e  to  each 
member  whoso/iame  appears  onNdhe  final 
roll  of  the  taRaes  an  opportunity \o  elect 
to  withdra\^from  the  tribes  and  mtoe  his 
beneficial  interest  in  tribal  property  recog¬ 
nized  by  section  5  converted  into  moneySuid 
paid  toXim,  or  to  remain  in  the  tribes  a\d 
participate  in  the  tribal  management  plark 
to  bgr  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (g) 
of  jAis  section;  in  the  case  of  members  who 
aae  minors,  persons  declared  incompetent  by 
Judicial  proceedings,  or  deceased,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  such  election  on  their  behalf 

shall  be  given  to  the  person  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  the  person  best  able  to 
represent  the  interests  of  such  member: 
Provided,  That  any  member,  or  any  heir  or 
any  devisee  of  any  deceased  member,  for 
whom  the  Secretary  has  so  designated  a 
representative  may  (on  his  own  behalf, 
through  his  natural  guardian,  or  next  friend) 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
receipt  of  written  notice  of  such  secretarial 
designation,  contest  the  secretarial  designa¬ 
tion  in  any  naturalization  court  for  the  area 
in  which  such  member  resides,  by  filing  of 
a  petition  therein  requesting  designation  of 
a  named  person  other  than  the  secretarial 
designee,  and  the  burden  shall  thereupon 
devolve  upon  the  Secretary  to  show  cause 
why  the  member-designated  representative 
should  not  represent  the  interests  of  such 
member,  and  the  decision  of  such  court  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive; 

(f)  select  the  portion  of  the  tribal  prop¬ 
erty  which  if  sold  at  the  appraised  value 
would  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
members  who  elect  to  withdraw  from  the 
tribes  for  their  beneficial  interest  in  the 
total  tribal  property,  sell  the  property  so 
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selected,  and  pay  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  the  withdrawing  members :  Provided,  That 
any  tribal  forest  lands  that  are  offered  for 
sale  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Secretary  or 
Agriculture  with  funds  that  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  spch 
lands  shall  become  national  forest  landyfeub- 
ject  to  the  laws  that  are  applicable  tarlands 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1911  (36  Stat.  961),  as  amended  -./provided 
further.  That  any  person  whosarname  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  final  roll  of  thaAribes,  or  a 
guardian  on  behalf  of  any  suafh  person  who 
is  a  minor  or  an  incompetent^ shall  have  the 
right  to  purchase,  for  his  oj®its  own  account 
but  not  as  an  agent  foymhers,  any  other 
property  in  lots  as  offend  for  sale  for  not 
less  than  the  highest  affier  received  by  com¬ 
petitive  bid;  any  iBdividual  Indian  pur¬ 
chaser  who  has  elected  to  withdraw  from 
the  tribes  may  apply  toward  the  purchase 
price  up  to  lOOyper  centum  of  the  amount 
estimated  by  tile  Secretary  to  be  due  him 
from  the  sale/of  his  interest  in  tribal  prop¬ 
erty;  and  if  ®nore  than  one  right  is  exercised 
to  purchase  the  same  property  pursuant  to 
this  proviso  the  property  shall  be  sold  to 
one  of yEuch  persons  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  bids; 

cause  a  plan  to  be  prepared  in  form 
ancycontent  satisfactory  to  the  members  who 
e^ct  to  remain  in  the  tribes  and  to  the 
^Secretary  for  the  management  of  tribal 
property  through  a  trustee,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity.  If  no  plan  that  is  satis¬ 
factory  both  to  the  members  who  elect  to 
remain  in  the  tribes  and  to  the  Secretary 
has  been  prepared  six  months  before  the 
time  limit  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  7  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  adopt 
a  plan  for  managing  the  tribal  property, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  execute  any  conveyancing 
instrument  that  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  convey  title  to  tribal  property  to  be  sold 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  this  Act,  and  to  transfer  title  to  all 
other  tribal  property  to  a  trustee,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  legal  entity  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection 

(g)  of  section  6  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
at  any  time  prior  to  a  transfer  of  such  other 
tribal  property  to  a  trustee,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity,  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  members  who 
elected  to  remain  in  the  tribes,  sell  such 
other  tribal  property  and  distribute  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  sale  among  the  members  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  such  action  is  the  more  feasi¬ 
ble  and  practical  course  to  follow. 

N>)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
thaNall  of  the  actions  required  by  sections 
6  anfW7  of  this  Act  shall  be  completed  at 
the  earnest  practicable  time  and  in  no  event 
later  tmur  four  years  from  the  date  this 
section  becomes  effective. 

(c)  Members  of  the  tribes  who  receive  the 
money  valulk  of  their  interests  in  tribal 
property  shallNthereupon  cease  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trills:  Provided,  That  nothing 
shall  prevent  theik  from  sharing  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  tribal  claims  against  the  United 
States.  \ 

Sec.  8.  No  funds  distributed  pursuant  to 
.section  6  of  this  Act  toNnembers  who  with¬ 
draw  from  the  tribes  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  as  compensation  foNervices  pertain¬ 
ing  to' the  enactment  of  thidAct  or  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  and  any  persbn  making  or 
receiving  such  payments  shall >be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  six  months  andVined  an 
amount  equal  to  the  payment  received  by 
him  plus  not  more  than  $500.  \ 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authoWzed 
and  directed  to  transfer  within  four  yours 
from  the  date  this  section  becomes  effectiVe 
to  each  member  of  the  tribes  unrestricted 
control  of  funds  or  other  personal  property 
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Page  1,  line  3,  through  page  2,  line  8,  strike 
out  all  of  section  1. 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  “Sec.  2.  The”  and 
''insert  “That  the”. 

\J>age  2,  line  12,  after  “United  States”  in-) 
sert  “except  as  otherwise  provided  by  section* 
3  of>his  Act”. 

Page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  “section  3”  and 
insert  ^section  2”. 

Page  \  line  7,  strike  out  all  of  the  line 
and  insert  "Sec  2.  The  real  property  re¬ 
ferred  to  infection  1  of”. 

Page  3,  strike  out  all  of  lines  11,  12,  and 
13  and  insert 

“Section  24:  i^its  1  and  2,  the  west  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter;  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  being  a 
total  of  approximately  202.76  acres.” 

Page  3,  after  line  13vadd  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows :  \ 

“Sec.  3.  Any  patent  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  following  named  min¬ 
erals  for  which  the  land  as\rf  the  date  of 
issuance  of  patent  is  deemed  bySthe  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  valuable  >or  prospec¬ 
tively  valuable:  coal,  native  asphalt,  solid 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock 
(including  oil-impregnated  rock  oX  sands 
from  which  oil  is  recoverable  only  by  Special 
treatment  after  the  deposit  is  mined  or  cXar- 
ried) ,  oil,  gas,  oil  shale,  phosphate,  sodium, 
and  potassium,  together  with  the  right  of  tlX 
United  States,  its  lessees,  permittees,  of  li ' 
censees  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove 
them  under  applicable  provisions  of  law.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

-  —  . . 

WILD  ANIMALS— MEAT  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
17,  1964.) 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  shall  take  such  time 
as  is  required  to  explain  the  conference 
report,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  H.R.  1839,  as  unanimously 
passed  by  the  House  on  February  26, 
1963,  provided  for  the  free  importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 
are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States.  A  similar  measure  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  in  the  87th 
Congress,  but  received  no  consideration 
in  the  other  body  and  died  at  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  that  Congress. 

The  other  body  passed  H.R.  1839  on 
July  28,  1964,  with  amendments,  the 
first  of  which  was  adopted  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  added  to  the 
bill  provisions  that  would  impose  import 
quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  second  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  struck  from  the  measure  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  free  importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds,  which 
was  the  substance  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  also  be  recalled 
that  1  week  ago  today,  the  House  adopted 
a  resolution  disagreeing  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  other  body  and  requesting  a 
conference.  At  that  time  grave  con¬ 
cern  was  expressed  by  many  Members 
of  the  House,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer],  who 
called  up  the  resolution  at  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  the 
amendments  of  the  other  body  relating 
to  meat  imports  were  a  nullity. 

This  question  arose  from  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  suspended  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  quotas  during  a  period  of 
national  emergency.  Since  we  are  at 
present  still  in  the  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  both 
learned  in  the  law  and  very  desirous  of 
helping  the  domestic  meat  industry,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  this  provision 
would  completely  nullify  the  measure  as 
approved  by  the  other  body.  In  other 
words,  it  was  believed  that  the  bill,  by 
its  own  terms,  would  prevent  the  meat 
import  quotas  from  going  into  effect  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presently  existing  period  of 
national  emergency. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
was  also  indicated  in  the  debate  on 
Tuesday  last  on  the  resolution  to  send 
H.R.  1839  to  conference,  some  displeas¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  Members  with  regard 
to  the  procedures  utilized  by  the  other 
body  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
Here  again  was  presented  a  situation  in 
which  the  subject  matter  of  the  House - 
passed  bill;  that  is,  the  durability  of 
certain  wild  animals  and  birds,  was  com¬ 
pletely  stricken  from  the  measure,  and 
there  was  added,  by  the  other  body,  the 
unrelated  provisions  on  the  subject  of 
meat  imports. 

In  accordance  with  assurances  given 
on  the  floor,  the  conference  committee 
has  worked  long  and  hard  during  the 
past  week,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
been  successful  in  bringing  back  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  greatly  improved  measure 
that  will  be  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  meat  imports  and  will  also 


do  much  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  substance  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  wild  animals  and 
birds,  which  was  the  sole  subject  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  has  been 
restored  in  modified  form.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  under  present  law  wild  an¬ 
imals,  including  birds  and  fishes,  im¬ 
ported  for  use  in  any  scientific  public 
collection  for  exhibition  for  scientific  or 
educational  purposes  are  admitted  duty 
free.  H.R.  1839,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
would  have  extended  this  duty-free 
treatment  to  such  articles  brought  into 
the  country  by  any  importer  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  conference  committee  has 
recommended  that  present  law  still  ob¬ 
tain,  except  that  the  duty-free  treatment 
be  extended  to  imports  for  sale  for  use 
in  scientific  public  collections.  In 
other  words,  this  provision  would  still 
apply  only  with  respect  to  those  wild 
creatures  that  are  intended  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  and  will  be  housed  in  public  zoo¬ 
logical  collections  for  scientific  or  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

With  respect  to  the  amendments  of 
the  other  body  relating  to  quotas  on 
meat  imports,  the  conferees  have  main¬ 
tained  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
many  bills  that  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
this  subject,  but  have  made  modifications 
and  improvements  that  will  render  the 
bill  effective  in  offering  the  protection 
desired  by  the  domestic  meat  industry 
and,  at  the  same  time,  less  potentially 
damaging  to  our  vital  foreign  trade  in 
other  agricultural  and  industrial 
commodities. 

First  of  all,  the  quotas  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  are  based  on  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  imports  for  the  years  1959- 
63,  which  in  terms  of  pounds  is  725,- 
400,000.  This  is  an  aggregate  figure 
covering  the  articles  specified  in  items 
106.10 — relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  cattle  meat — and  106.20 — relating 
to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats 
and  sheep,  except  lambs — of  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States. 

As  was  true  in  the  many  House  bills 
introduced  on  this  subject,  there  is  also 
provided  in  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
conferees  a  growth  factor  which  will  ad¬ 
just  the  quota  to  take  into  account  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  domestic  produc¬ 
tion.  The  bill  would  pdovide  that  the 
725,400,000-pound  figure  will  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  for  any  calendar 
year  by  the  same  percentage  that  esti¬ 
mated  average  annual  domestic  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  these  articles  in 
that  calendar  year  and  the  2  proceeding 
calendar  years  increases  or  decreases  in 
comparison  with  the  average  annual  do¬ 
mestic  commercial  production  of  these 
articles  during  the  years  1953  through 
1963,  inclusive. 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  upon 
a  different  method  for  triggering  the 
quotas.  The  procedure  utilized  would  be 
just  as  effective  as  the  automatic  quotas 
provided  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body,  but  will  be  less  offensive  to 
important  trading  partners  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  we  enjoy  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 
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The  conference  committee  was  par¬ 
ticularly  desirous  of  developing  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  offer  essentially  the 
same  protection  as  intended  by  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body,  but  which 
would  substantially  lessen  the  potentially 
damaging  consequences  that  inhered  in 
that  measure.  We  believe  the  provision, 
recommended  by  the  conferees,  which 
requires  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
above- discussed  quotas  in  effect  when¬ 
ever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  quar¬ 
terly  estimate  of  the  level  of  imports 
equals  or  exceeds  110  percent  of  the 
quota  calculated  for  a  particular  year,  is 
a  provision  that  satisfies  these  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  vastly  more  preferable 
than  the  measure  of  the  other  body,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  and  our  world  trade  relations. 

The  bill  also  directs  that  the  quotas 
proclaimed  by  the  President  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  among  supplying  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  shares  such  countries  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  United  States  during  a  pre¬ 
vious  representative  period.  There  was 
no  comparable  provision  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  consider 
this  a  distinct  and  necessary  improve¬ 
ment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  enumer¬ 
ates  three  categories  of  circumstances 
upon  the  occurrence  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  suspend  or  increase  quotas  pre¬ 
viously  proclaimed.  The  quotas  may  be 
suspended  or  increased  if  the  President 
determines  and  proclaims  that: 

First,  such  action  is  required  by  over¬ 
riding  economic  or  national  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  giving  spe¬ 
cial  weight  to  the  importance  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
domestic  livestock  industry; 

Second,  the  supply  of  articles  of  the 
kind  described  in  subsection  (a)  will  be 
inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at 
reasonable  prices;  or 

Third,  ti'ade  agreements  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  insure  that  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  will  be  carried  out. 

The  bill  that  has  resulted  from  the 
long  and  concentrated  labors  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  was  one  that  was  de¬ 
veloped  after  consultation  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  domestic  meat  industry 
and  the  interested  agencies  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  We  wish  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  splendid  cooperation  of  both  of 
these  groups  given  the  committee  diming 
the  period  involved  in  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  the  conference 
agreement  would  provide  is  a  fixed  quota 
for  the  major  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
items  which  would  be  increased  in  the 
future  in  the  same  ratio  that  commer¬ 
cial  production  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future,  as  compared  with 
the  average  commercial  production  in 
the  5-year  base  period  of  1959-63.  For 
example,  in  the  5-year  base  period  U.S. 
commercial  production  of  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  were  as  follows: 


Pounds 

1959  -  14,  197,  000,  000 

1960  -  15,446,000,000 

1961  _  15,937,000,000 

1962  - -  15,917,000,000 

1963  _  16,938,000,000 


The  annual  average  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  for  these  5  years  was  15,687  mil¬ 
lion  pounds. 

The  U.S.  commercial  production  in 
1963  was  16,983  million  pounds;  in  1964, 
it  was  estimated  at  18,500  million 
pounds,  and  in  1965,  it  was  tentatively 
estimated  at  19,400  million  pounds.  The 
annual  average  commercial  production 
for  these  3  years  would  then  be  18,279 
million  pounds. 

The  commercial  production  in  the  3- 
year  period  1963-65  exceeded  the  an¬ 
nual  average  commercial  production  in 
the  base  period  1959-63  by  16.5  percent. 

Applying  this  percentage  increase  to 
the  725,400,000  pounds  specified  in  the 
bill,  the  import  quota  if  needed  in  1965 
would  be  established  at  845,100,000 
pounds.  This  would  compare  with  ac¬ 
tual  imports  of  1,049  million  pounds  of 
these  products  in  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  in 
my  possession  telegrams  from  those  who 
represent  the  cattlemen  of  the  United 
States  through  their  organization,  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  represent  the  feed¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation  through  the  National 
Livestock  Feeders’  Association,  com¬ 
pletely  endorsing  the  conference  report 
and  expressing  their  hope  that  this 
measure  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  the  other  body  and  that  it  may  then 
become  law. 

I  am  also  advised  by  representatives  of 
the  agencies  of  government  to  which  I 
have  referred  that  they  will  not  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  veto  this  legislation  if  it  is 
passed.  I  thus  have  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  and  believe  that  if  the  House  ap¬ 
proves  this  conference  report  and  the 
Senate  does  likewise,  as  I  think  it  possi¬ 
bly  will  sometime  today,  it  will  receive 
favorable  action  by  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  floor  when  the  rule 
was  being  considered  I  said  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  these  groups  together  it 
probably  would  be  a  miracle,  I  think  we 
should  change  the  word,  because  I  would 
not  characterize  it  as  a  miracle.  What 
we  can  say  is  that  it  is  the  result  as  much 
as  anything  else  of  what  I  found  to  be  a 
cooperative  attitude  and  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  people  representing  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  legislation,  and  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Government  involved  in  the 
legislation.  I  have  never  known  people 
who  perhaps  in  the  beginning  were  any 
farther  apart  in  their  positions  and  in 
their  desires.  Nor  have  I  known  any 
groups  of  hardworking,  conscientious 
people  who  did  more  to  bring  their  own 
points  of  view  to  the  middle  ground  in 
the  hope  there  could  be  a  joining  of  the 
thinking  and  resolution  of  the  very  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult  problems  involved. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  we  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  in  this  instance  to  those 
who  have  worked  in  trying  to  bring  about 
the  compromise  which  we  have  here. 
They  did  it,  of  course,  under  the  direction 
of  the  conference  group.  They  did  it,  of 
course,  in  full  keeping  with  the  hope  the 
conference  group  had  that  we  would  be 
able  to  bring  back  something  to  the 
House  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
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proponents  and  certainly  acceptable  to 
those  in  Government.  That  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  great  work  that  the  conferees 
have  done  in  this  rather  difficult  and 
somewhat  delicate  area.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  assurance  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  that  we  have  finally 
consulted  with  and  obtained  the  favor¬ 
able  attitude  on  the  part  of  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  and  of  the  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  involved. 

But  I  wonder  if  at  the  time  the  attempt 
was  made  to  elicit  the  views  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  importers  of  beef  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  there  was  also  any  effort  made  to 
obtain  the  views  of  responsible  and  re¬ 
spectable  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  that  has  been  done. 
We  have  been  in  contact  with  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  society.  We  have  received 
a  cross  section  of  views  on  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  As- 
pinall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure  you  that 
what  we  have  done  in  this  conference 
report  is  to  accomplish  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  proponents  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  a  way  different  from  that  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Senate  amendment,  but  ac¬ 
complishing  the  same  broad  objective. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
basic  quota  fixed  by  the  Senate  proposal 
is  approximately  6.7  percent  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  slaughter  during  the  base  period. 

That  will  be  the  percent  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  commercial  production  in  any  future 
year  under  the  provisions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  It  may  be  greater  or  it  may 
be  less  in  total  pounds  in  a  future  year, 
depending  entirely  upon  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  growth  in  the  domestic  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  this  type  of  meat 
in  the  United  State.  Rather  than  have 
that  tied  to  consumption  or  some  figure 
on  which  we  are  not  as  well  informed, 
we  have  tied  this  to  domestic  slaughter 
here  in  the  United  States.  What  we  re¬ 
fer  to  as  domestic  commercial  production 
means  that  domestic  slaughter  which 
goes  on  in  the  packinghouses.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  include  slaughter  on  the 
farm,  which  is  largely  home  consumption 
meat. 

This  is  different  from  the  Senate 
amendment  fundamentally  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Under  the  Senate  amendment  we 
would  have  legislated  a  quota  that  would 
have  gone  into  effect  on  January  1,  1965, 
whether  the  imports  of  meat  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  justified  a  prescribed  limita¬ 
tion  or  not.  The  bill  itself  has  a  rather 
technical,  complicated  triggering  device, 
as  we  call  it,  that  puts  it  into  effect  when 
the  need  arises.  There  is  not  “may” 
about  it.  It  is  mandatory,  and  it  is  ef¬ 
fected,  of  course,  by  the  growth  formula 
which  is  in  the  bill.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  puts  it  into  effect  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  demands  this  quota.  Maybe  we  will 
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never  have  this  quota  under  this  device 
in  effect.  We  will  not  have  it  unless  im¬ 
ports  rise  above  the  prescribed  quota  plus 
the  growth  which  is  allowed  within  the 
conference  report. 

If  there  are,  for  example,  large  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  United  States  in  future 
years,  such  as  there  were  in  1963,  over 
and  above  previous  years,  then  this 
would  go  into  effect.  Many  of  our  people 
have  felt  that  those  increased  shipments 
resulted  from  an  undue  portion  of  meat 
produced  outside  the  United  States  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  the  country. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  that 
I  am  satisfied  will  interest  the  con¬ 
sumers  that  were  not  in  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate.  We  have  enumer¬ 
ated  in  this  conference  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  specific  circumstances  under 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  undo  the  proclamation  previously 
taken  imposing  this  basic  quota.  In 
further  response  to  the  inquiry  from  my 
good  friend  from  New  York,  we  have  set 
this  out  in  the  conference  report  on 
page  2,  wherein  we  say  that: 

The  President  may  suspend  any  proclama¬ 
tion  made  under  subsection  (c) — - 

Which  is  his  authority  to  proclaim  the 
quota — 

or  increase  the  total  quantity  proclaimed 
under  such  subsection,  if  he  determines  and 
proclaims  that — 

(1)  Such  action  is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to 
the  importance  to  the  Nation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock 
industry; 

(2)  The  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind 
described  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reason¬ 
able  prices;  or 

(3)  Trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  insure 
that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  saying 
is  this:  In  the  process  of  providing  for 
a  quota  to  go  into  effect,  we  are  doing 
it  in  a  way  to  best  assure  the  consumer 
of  the  United  States  that  there  will  not 
be  price  increases  in  meat  of  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  nature  due  to  the  limitation 
upon  imports  of  this  meat. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  say¬ 
ing  this — and  the  cattlemen  have  been, 
I  think,  eminently  fair  in  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise  the  Senate  provision 
in  this  respect.  We  are  not  saying  we 
will  put  the  best  interest  of  those  in  the 
cattle  industry  above  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  American  people.  If 
it  comes  to  the  point  where  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle  industry  from  these 
imports  is  running  contrary  to  the  over¬ 
riding  national  interest  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  then  the  President 
may  act  to  suspend  that  which  he  has 
previously  proclaimed. 

But  let  me  point  out  now  that  when¬ 
ever  the  President  proclaims  the  quota 
to  be  in  effect,  it  is  in  effect  for  only  1 
calendar  year.  This  will  be  reviewed  on 
the  basis  of  each  year’s  situation.  If  he 
has  a  quota  in  effect  by  proclamation 
and  he  decides  to  suspend  it  for  any  one 
of  these  reasons  which  are  set  forth  here, 
then,  of  course,  it  can  be  suspended  for 
the  remainder  of  that  calendar  year. 


But  the  whole  of  the  problem  will  be 
looked  at  and  reviewed  and  reconsid¬ 
ered  as  a  result  of  this  triggering  de¬ 
vice  on  a  calendar  year  basis  and  every 
year  separately.  It  will  not  be  as  the 
Senate  provision  provided,  once  in  ef¬ 
fect  and  then  except  in  a  rare  situation, 
x-em.ain  in  effect  whether  it  is  needed  or 
not. 

The  provision  we  have  here  will  inter¬ 
fere  less,  and  I  think  eliminate  problems 
we  otherwise  would  have  had  in  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations 
wherein  we  are  seeking  greater  access  to 
the  export  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  from  the  United  States. 

We  have  accomplished,  therefore,  the 
broad  purpose  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  but  we  have  done  it  in  a  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  will  bring  to  us  less  dire 
consequences  as  a  result  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  purpose. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  First,  I  desire  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  gentleman  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  conference  committee  and 
the  staff  for  what  I  think  is  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  and  acceptable  compromise  bill. 
I  notice  in  reading  the  conference  re¬ 
port  that  lamb  is  omitted  from  the  bill 
whereas  in  the  Senate  version,  lamb  was 
included  on  the  same  basis  for  quota 
purposes  as  was  true  of  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton.  Will  the  gentleman  for  the  record 
explain  why  that  was  done? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  my  friend 
from  Texas  raised  that  point.  I  meant 
to  say  something  about  it.  Lamb  was 
included  in  the  Senate  version  but  it  is 
excluded  from  the  first  conference  re¬ 
port  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  lamb  that  we  import  goes 
into  fresh  table  use  and  it  is  consumed  as 
chops  or  as  leg  of  lamb.  It  does  not  go 
into  manufactured  products  like  ham¬ 
burger  and  hotdogs  and  other  processed 
meat.  In  contrast,  most  beef  that  is 
imported  does  go  into  manufactured 
products  where  it  tends  to  compete  with 
our  own  beef. 

Therefore,  while  mutton  is  included 
in  the  bill  because,  like  imported  beef, 
it  is  used  in  these  manufactured  meat 
products,  lamb  is  not  included. 

The  second  reason  is  that  it  seems  as 
if  lamb  imports  for  the  year  1964  will 
be  no  more  than  1  to  1  percent 
of  our  table  supply.  Beef  imports, 
however,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
knows,  increased  to  about  10  percent  or 
some  say  11  percent  of  our  total  supply 
in  1963. 

Finally,  the  prices  to  our  domestic 
producers  of  lamb  appear  to  be  firmer,  at 
least  compared  to  cow  beef. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  additional  minutes. 

Those  prices  are  now  at  a  level,  I  am 
told,  of  about  $21,  which  is  perhaps  at 
one  of  the  highest  levels  lamb  prices  have 
been  in  4,  5,  or  6  years. 

There  has  been  an  upward  trend,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  would  all  admit,  in  this  con¬ 
nection  in  the  past  4  years.  We  were  of 


the  opinion  that  lamb  meat  needed  to  be 
treated  as  a  separate  matter  and  not  to 
be  brought  into  this  legislation,  which 
primarily  endeavors  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  alleviate  the  situation  as  to  cows 
and  cow  meat  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  bringing 
us  a  bill.  He  not  only  did  what  he  told 
the  House  he  would  do,  but  he  has  met 
this  very  difficult  problem  in  a  way 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  satisfy  the 
problem  of  the  industry,  will  not  harm 
our  tariff  negotiations,  and  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

I  have  some  specific  questions  to  ask 
the  gentleman. 

First,  in  section  2(a)  we  define  meat 
products  covered  by  the  bill  as  coming 
under  sections  106.10  and  106.20  of  the 
tariff  schedule.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  assurance  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  whereas  in  those 
sections  grounds  meat  may  not  be  cov¬ 
ered — it  is  considered  by  the  conference 
committee  to  come  under  this  bill  and 
under  the  quota  specifications  of  this 
legislation  wherever  it  might  be  found 
in  the  Customs  Code. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  the  subsection  (a) , 
where  we  set  the  policy  of  the  Congress, 
is  that  meat  which  comes  in  under  106.10 
and  106.20.  That  is  specified  in  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  as  being  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
cattle  meat  and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
meat  of  goats  and  sheep — and  then  we 
provide  “except  lambs.” 

It  is  because  of  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  some  deliberate,  designed 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  purpose  of 
the  Congress  and  the  legislation  itself 
that  we  added  a  proviso  which  is  on 
page  3  of  the  report,  subsection  (e), 
which  is: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

For  example,  if  a  country  which  is  a 
major  supplier  of  cattle  meat  decided  it 
would  get  around  this  quota  by  merely 
grinding  the  meat  there  and  shipping  it 
over  here  in  some  form  designed  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  these  two  particular  sections, 
then  it  would  be  expected  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  use  this  au¬ 
thority  to  include  that  within  the  total 
we  are  making  possible  for  importation 
under  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman. 
That  answers  that  question.  Now  I  have 
a  question  with  regard  to  section  2(c) 
(1),  (2),  and  (3). 

First  the  conference  report  declares 
it  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  imports 
shall  be  at  the  5 -year  level  plus  a  growth 
factor. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Secretary  will  make  an  annual  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  overall  quota  of  beef  which 
can  come  into  the  country  then,  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  he  will  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  in  advance  as  to  whether  imports 
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are  expected  to  exceed  that  level  for  the 
next  3  months. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  any  given  quarter 
the  imports  could  exceed  the  amount 
allowed  by  more  than  10  percent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  a  quarterly  basis,  yes, 
that  is  an  entirely  true.  I  call  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention  to  this  fact:  When  once 
the  imports  at  any  time  come  in,  in  such 
amounts  as  to  trigger  this  device  and 
to  bring  the  quota  into  existence,  then 
the  quota  itself,  giving  proper  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  factor,  comes  into  play 
for  the  entire  calendar  year. 

So  the  limitation  is  with  respect  to 
the  entire  calendar  year.  There  would 
have  to  be  then  a  leveling  so  that  in  all 
quotas  remaining  in  the  year  imports 
would  not  come  in  at  this  very  high  level 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  then,  is  that  in  no  instance 
would  this  overall  import  exceed  this  an¬ 
nual  quota  estimate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  clear  in  the  bill 
once  quotas  are  set, 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  start  with  the  main  question 
which  concerns  me  since  there  is  so  little 
time  to  ask  questions  in  the  remaining 
time  left. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  to  raise  prices  or  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  create  a  circumstance  in  which  the 
price  of  cow  meat — and  we  are  talking 
largely  here  about  cow  beef  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  grain  fed  Choice  and  Prime 
meat  that  we  eat  in  the  form  of  steaks 
and  so  on — wherein  the  price  of  that 
meat,  which  today  is  down  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $12  or  $13,  as  I  recall  it,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  price  at  this  time  last  year  of 
around  $15  and  compared  to  a  price  hi 
1962  of  around  $16 — could  be  increased 
somewhat  because  of  the  adverse  effect 
these  imports  have  had  on  cattlemen. 

Again,  though,  we  are  also  attempting 
to  protect  here  against  the  rise  of  that 
price  to  such  levels  to  the  producer  as 
would  result  in  undue  increases  in  con¬ 
sumer  prices.  In  other  words,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  restore  a  degree  of 
stability  here  to  the  price  received  by 
producers  within  the  cattle  industry  that 
does  not  now  exist  but  without  bringing 
about  unreasonable  prices  to  consumers. 
We  think  we  have  taken  precautions  in 
the  conference  report  to  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Aspinall)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  many  of 
the  questions  which  concern  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Unfortunately  his  time  has  just 
about  run  out.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  would  raise  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  The  questions  I  had 
would  have  led  up  to  that  point.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  pursue  some  of 
them,  Does  “reasonable  prices”  refer  to 


prices  for  all  meats  or  just  hamburgers 
and  hot  dogs? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri,  for  whom  I  have 
the  very  greatest  respect  and  a  very 
genuine  affection,  that  I  know  she  is 
very  greatly  interested  in  the  consumer 
at  all  times,  as  I  am  myself,  but  let 
me  tell  you  this:  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  not  always  the  result  of  the 
price  of  an  agricultural  product  rising 
at  the  producer’s  level.  It  is  not  always 
that.  There  are  many,  many  reasons 
why  prices  may  rise  for  the  consumer 
besides  merely  the  price  rise  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Now,  we  cannot  protect  against 
all  of  those  eventualities  and  considera¬ 
tions,  but  we  have  protected  against  the 
price  to  the  producer  rising  to  such 
levels  as  to  reflect  itself  in  unreasonable 
prices  to  the  consumer.  This  would 
mean  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  meat.  -c 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  chairman  will 
listen  to  me  here,  the  reason  I  wanted  to 
ask  these  questions  was  that  you  are 
tying  retail  prices  on  certain  types  of 
processed  meats  from  low-quality  beef 
to  the  overall  price  of  farmers  for  high- 
quality  steers.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  we  are  not.  If  we 
can  do  that  and  if  we  can  succeed  in 
doing  that,  then,  of  course,  I  doubt  the 
cattlemen  themselves  would  be  for  this 
legislation,  because  you  would  have  the 
price  of  processed  beef  so  far  up  in  the 
marketplace,  if  you  tied  that  price  of 
cow  meat  to  steer  meat,  that  you  would 
not  have  anybody  buying  red  meat  in 
processed  form  but  they  would  turn  to 
some  other  kind  of  meat  for  consump¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  tell  you  those  who  produce 
cattle  are  just  as  concerned  about  un¬ 
reasonable  prices  on  any  type  of  meats 
as  the  consumers,  very  frankly.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned,  too.  If 
they  are  not  concerned,  the  consumer 
will  turn  from  the  consumption  of  so- 
called  red  meat  to  the  consumption  of 
some  other  kind  of  meat.  Do  not  think 
that  this  is  a  noncompetitive  situation. 
This  is  a  highly  competitive  situation  in 
the  marketplace.  I  think  I  can  assure 
my  friend  from  Missouri  that  we  have 
safeguarded,  we  have  protected  the  con¬ 
sumers’  interests  here  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
terests  of  everyone  else.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  consumers  just  as  we  are 
about  the  producers  of  meat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.) 

[Mr.  FISHER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  legislation  before  us.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  many  bills  introduced  to 
offer  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  from  excessive  foreign 
imports.  While  the  compromise  agree¬ 
ment  before  us  should  certainly  help 
the  situation,  and  I  will  vote  for  passage 
of  this  legislation,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
express  to  my  colleagues  a  deep  disap¬ 
pointment  that  lamb  has  been  deleted 


from  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
served  on  the  conference  committee  ex¬ 
pressed  similar  concern  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  insisted  that  import  restrictions 
on  lamb  not  be  included.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  administration’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  this,  since  the  heavy  volume  of 
lamb  imports  from  foreign  countries  has 
been  a  serious  problem  to  this  vital  in¬ 
dustry  for  some  time. 

The  effect  of  today’s  action  will  leave 
lamb  unprotected,  and  lamb  producers 
can  therefore  look  forward  to  not  only  a 
continuing  problem  from  excessive  im¬ 
ports,  but  an  intensified  problem  because 
protecting  beef  but  not  lamb  will  no 
doubt  stimulate  increased  lamb  exports 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to 
partly  compensate  for  losses  in  beef 
exports. 

It  was,  and  continues  to  be  my  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress  will  do 
something  positive  to  help  protect  the 
lamb  producers  of  our  Nation. 

In  support  of  the  need  for  import 
restrictions  on  lamb,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  statement  by  Edwin  E.  Marsh, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association: 

Necessity  for  Retaining  Lamb  in  Meat 
Import  Quota  Bill 

Members  of  the  20  sheep  and  lamb  pro¬ 
ducer  organizations  composing  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  operating  in  a  23- 
State  area  where  over  70  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  lambs  are  grown,  feel  very  strongly 
that  it  is  highly  essential  for  quotas  on  both 
lamb  and  mutton  to  be  included  in  H.R. 
1839. 

In  1957  dressed  lamb  imports  to  the 
United  States  totalled  1,800,000  pounds.  In 
each  subsequent  year  with  one  exception, 
lamb  imports  have  increased  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1963  totalled  19  million 
pounds,  an  860  percent  increase  in  7  years. 
The  1  year  that  lamb  imports  fell  off  slightly 
from  the  previous  year  was  1961  and  the 
reason  for  this  was  that  domestic  lamb 
prices  were  so  depressed  and  below  costs  of 
production  that  New  Zealand  apparently 
found  it  more  profitable  to  ship  its  compet¬ 
ing  dressed  lamb  to  other  markets. 

The  tariff  duty  on  dressed  lamb  was  re¬ 
duced  50  percent  in  1948.  At  3.5  cents  per 
pound  it  is  now  so  tragically  low  that  it 
could  not  begin  to  meet  differences  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  here  and  abroad.  As  a  result 
of  this  low  tariff  the  price  United  States 
wholesalers  pay  for  foreign  lamb  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  price  domestic  producers 
must  receive  to  meet  their  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  recent  years  many  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  met  their  production  costs 
and  have  progressively  gone  further  in  debt. 
USD  A  data  shows  a  wide  variation  between 
costs  of  foreign  lamb  landed  at  east  coast 
ports  and  domestic  lamb  prices  for  the  same 
period.  In  some  years  foreign  lamb  has 
been  landed  here  at  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  price  of  domestic  lamb  during 
the  same  period.  Without  the  slightest 
doubt  this  price  differential  does  create  an 
adverse  influence  on  our  domestic  lamb 
market  which  will  only  be  further  aggravated 
unless  some  limitations  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  cheaply  produced  lamb  that  can 
come  in  here. 

While  percentagewise  lamb  imports  may 
not  seem  high  compared  to  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  the  impact  of  the  foreign  product' 
is  much  greater  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  it  lands  in  New  York  City  which 
is  also  the  price  setting  point  for  lamb  in  a 
wide  area  of  the  United  States.  When  a  few 
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too  many  pounds  of  lamb  bit  the  New  York 
market,  tbe  market  there  drops  and  the  drop 
is  immediately  reflected  in  other  major  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  our  industry  faces  a  unique 
distribution  problem  with  lamb.  While  beef 
is  consumed  in  volume  all  over  the  United 
States,  over  70  percent  of  the  lamb  consumed 
here  goes  to  outlets  in  only  three  areas  of 
the  United  States;  namely,  the  New  York- 
New  England  area,  the  Chicago  area,  and  the 
west  coast.  Statement  has  been  made  that 
we  should  have  more  lamb  in  this  country 
even  if  we  have  to  import  it,  because  there 
are  areas  where  consumption  is  small.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  industry  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  extensive  organized  promotional 
efforts,  the  fact  is  that  the  market  for  lamb 
has  not  widened  to  any  appreciable  extent 
and  there  is  definitely  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  lamb  that  can  be  marketed  profitably. 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  lamb  increases  beyond  the 
market  potential  of  the  principal  lamb-con¬ 
suming  areas,  the  price  decreases,  in  some 
cases  sharply.  This  causes  rather  severe 
economic  difficulties  for  the  sheepmen  of  the 
United  States  because  over  two-thirds  of 
their  total  income  is  from  the  sale  of  lambs 
while  less  than  one-third  is  from  the  sale 
of  wool.  For  example,  in  1959,  1960,  and 
1961  domestic  lamb  production  increased. 
Lamb  imports  also  increased  during  those 
years.  As  a  result,  the  average  farm  price 
of  lambs  dropped  from  $21  per  hundred 
pounds  in  1958  to  $18.70  in  1959;  $17.90  in 
1960;  and  $15.80  in  1961.  The  lamb  market 
is  very  sensitive  to  increased  supplies. 

The  price  drops  above  have  caused  further 
liquidation  in  1962  and  1963.  Production, 
therefore,  is  down  at  present  and  lamb  im¬ 
ports  to  date  this  year  are  down  considerably 
from  what  would  be  permitted  if  quotas  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  average  yearly  im¬ 
ports  for  the  past  5  years.  Domestic  lamb 
prices  are  now  stronger  and  we  know  that 
the  decrease  in  imports  has  been  a  factor  in 
this  stronger  market.  If  reasonable  quotas 
could  now  be  established,  growers  here  could 
continue  their  operations  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  there  will  be  reasonable  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  amount  of  lamb  which  can  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  when  market 
conditions  abroad  render  it  expedient  for 
the  exporting  nations  to  use  this  country  as 
a  “dumping  ground.” 

Statement  has  been  made  that  mutton 
should  be  in  the  bill,  because  mutton,  also, 
competes  with  cow  beef,  both  being  used  for 
processed  meats.  This  is  true.  By  the  same 
token  lamb  must  be  retained  in  the  meat 
import  quota  bill  because  imported  lamb, 
coming  in  here  in  both  carcass  and  cut  form, 
competes  directly  with  production  of  do¬ 
mestic  lamb. 

Packers  and  retailers  have  stated  repeat¬ 
edly  to  domestic  growers  that  the  price  vari¬ 
ation  between  foreign  and  domestic  lamb 
exerts  a  continual  downward  pressure  on  the 
market.  Unless  tariff  increases  are  possible 
to  more  nearly  equalize  this  price  variation, 
then  the  only  hope  of  the  domestic  industry 
is  the  control  of  the  volume  of  imports. 

A  recent  release  out  of  New  Zealand  stated 
meat  trade  sources  reported  that  New  Zea¬ 
land  lamb  shipments  to  the  United  States 
would  be  discontinued  for  the  balance  of  this 
year.  We  checked  this  report  with  the  New 
Zealand  Trade  Commissioner’s  office  here  in 
Washington  and  are  advised  there  is  no 
truth  in  this  report  and  that  they  expect 
to  continue  to  sell  lamb  here  as  usual. 

In  many  of  our  semiarid  regions  sheep  and 
lambs  are  the  only  livestock  that  can  survive 
and  make  use  of  the  sparse  vegetation.  This 
is  true  in  the  West  and  Southwest  particu¬ 
larly,  where  sheep  production  is  one  of  the 
important  industries  in  the  economy  of  these 
areas.  In  fact,  a  number  of  rural  areas  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  depend  on  the 
sheep  industry  as  an  important  source  of 


income  for  taxes  to  provide  schools,  roads, 
and  other  necessities,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  industries  of  those  communities  through 
purchases  of  supplies  for  sheep  ranching  and 
farming  operations.  Therefore,  in  these 
areas,  the  sheep  industry  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economy  and  serves  as  a  full¬ 
time  occupation  and  means  of  livelihood  for 
many  of  its  residents.  These  are  the  areas 
hardest  hit  when  imports  cause  a  lowering 
of  domestic  lamb  prices. 

In  conclusion,  future  control  of  imports 
of  both  lamb  and  mutton  through  quotas  is 
vital  to  the  economic  health  of  our  domestic 
sheep  industry.  The  industry  itself  badly 
needs  and  wants  this  type  of  control.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  point  out  that  the  Senate,  in 
its  wisdom,  included  lamb  quotas  in  the  bill 
they  passed  by  a  vote  of  72  to  15,  indicating 
the  sentiment  of  that  body  for  reasonable 
lamb  quotas. 

Edwin  E.  Marsh, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Wool 
Growers  Association. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  be  brief  because 
there  are  many  people  I  know  who  want 
to  get  their  2  cents  worth  in,  or  a  few 
words  at  least  in,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  include  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  following  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher], 
when  he  discussed  the  exclusion  of  lamb 
in  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  those  Members  desir¬ 
ing  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  following  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
subject  matter  of  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  with  rather  mixed  emotions. 
I  think  we  have  to  admit  at  the  outset 
that  those  who  were  the  proponents  of 
quota  restrictions  encompassed  in  the 
Senate  amendment  must  recognize  that 
that  proposal  has  had  most  of  its  teeth 
extracted.  Maybe  a  little  history  would 
be  helpful  both  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
here  before  us,  the  situation  that  the 


conferees  confronted,  and  also  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  relates  to  consumers’  prices. 

First  let  us  point  out  that  the  Senate 
adopted  a  quota  provision  that  imposed 
quotas  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  average. 
The  total  for  beef  and  mutton  would  have 
been  725  million  pounds  per  year,  allo¬ 
cated  on  a  quarterly  basis.  That  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  72 
to  15  with  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
in  the  Senate  voting  for  it.  One  of  the 
things  that  was  very  amazing  to  me  was 
the  silence  of  the  administration’s 
spokesmen  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  They  were  very, 
very  quiet  and  they  were  quiet  until  it 
appeared  as  if  this  body  might  accept 
the  Senate  amendment.  And  then  the 
State  Department  and  Agriculture  went 
to  work.  The  words  that  they  used  to 
describe  the  Senate  amendment  ran  a 
whole  gamut  of  adjectives  from  irre¬ 
sponsible,  a  violation  of  GATT,  and 
everything  else. 

But,  let  me  point  this  out.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  advised  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  advised 
the  conferees  that  even  if  the  Senate 
amendment  went  into  effect  it  would  not 
produce  a  reduction  in  the  anticipated 
importation  of  beef  into  this  country 
either  this  year  or  next  year,  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future  that  he  could  foresee. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  talk  about 
the  Senate  amendment  increasing  the 
price  of  hamburgers  and  sausage  and  all 
the  rest,  is  frankly  just  an  effort  to  pull 
a  lot  of  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  administration  admitted  that 
even  the  Senate  amendment  would  not 
have  acted  to  restrict  imports  below  the 
amount  of  beef  that  will  be  shipped  into 
this  country.  So  that  even  the  Senate 
bill  would  have  no  effect  on  prices. 

Now,  what  has  happened?  The  cattle 
people  have  agreed  to  accept  the  com¬ 
promise  that  has  been  worked  out.  But 
I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  under 
this  bill  the  likelihood  of  restrictions  ever 
being  brought  into  play,  and  a  quota  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  beef  imports,  is  rather  far¬ 
fetched.  It  will  only  happen  in  the  most 
unusual  circumstances,  possibly  such  as 
a  recurrence  of  the  situation  that  caused 
the  great  flood  of  beef  in  the  years  of 
1961,  1962,  and  1963;  namely,  when  the 
Western  European  market  was  closed  to 
the  normal  exports  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  beef.  What  happened  when 
they  could  not  ship  beef  to  Western 
Europe?  They  came  into  the  American 
market  and  dumped  it  here.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  we  had  an  unsually  large 
influx  of  foreign  beef  coming  into  this 
country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  might  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  that  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion,  but  that  is  the  only  type  of  situa¬ 
tion  that  I  can  foresee  where  this  bill 
could  possibly  have  any  effect,  and  then 
only  if  the  President  decided  that  none 
of  the  three  criteria  exists  for  suspending 
its  effect  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Aspinall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  So  that 
what  we  really  have  here  is,  I  believe,  a 
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guarantee  possibly  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  situation  that  existed  in  1961, 1962, 
and  1863.  But,  mark  this:  You  use  as 
your  quota  to  determine  how  much  could 
come  in,  first,  a  5-year  average,  which 
amounts  to  725.4  million  pounds,  and 
then  you  add  a  growth  factor  which,  as 
we  were  told,  would  represent  another 
6 -percent  increase  in  that  figure.  Then 
the  President  still  does  not  impose  a 
quota  until  the  imports  are  estimated  to 
be  110  percent  of  that  figure.  So,  im¬ 
ports  must  exceed  116  percent  of  the 
1959-63  average  insofar  as  next  year 
would  be  concerned,  before  the  quota 
would  even  come  into  effect,  and  then  it 
would  not  necessarily  come  into  effect 
unless  the  President  decided  that  three 
other  conditions  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
very  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Was  not  the  evidence 
before  our  committee  clear  that  the  state 
in  the  exporting  countries  is  such  now 
that  no  quota  would  be  imposed  at  least 
until  1966? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  point 
was  that  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  the  volume  of  imports  coming  into 
this  country  which  would  produce  an 
importation  in  excess  of  725  million 
pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  hope  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  make  it  completely  clear  to  every¬ 
one,  including  our  mutual  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh], 
that  there  may  not  ever  be  a  quota  im¬ 
posed  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
the  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 
Even  if  the  Senate  amendment  had  been 
adopted  the  quota  would  have  been 
meaningless  because  it  would  not  have 
restricted  the  intended  imports. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  To 
whom  does  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
yielding  to  anyone  right  now. 

In  adopting  this  conference  report 
there  is  even  less  likelihood  of  a  quota 
ever  being  imposed  because  of  a  new 
growth  factor  which  is  added  to  the  base. 
Then,  the  imports  must  exceed  110  per¬ 
cent  of  that  base.  That  is  the  very  point 
I  have  been  trying  to  make.  If  you  have 
an  idea  that  the  quotas  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect,  you  are  wasting  your  time.  The 
only  time  the  quotas  would  come  into  ef¬ 
fect  is  possibly  a  recurrence  of  the  kind 
of  a  situation  that  we  had  when  the 
Western  European  markets  were  closed  to 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef,  and 
they,  therefore,  turned  to  the  United 
States  and  dumped  it  here.  You  would 
be  protected  under  this  conference  report 
against  a  recurrence  of  that  situation, 
but  that  Is  all  it  will  do. 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  This  presents  an  anal¬ 
ogy  to  a  court  of  equity.  Equity  should 
not  be  a  vain  thing.  H  the  gentleman 
tells  us  these  quotas  will  never  be  im¬ 
posed,  then  they  should  not  be  provided 
by  law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
quotas  are  not  likely  to  be  imposed.  But, 
I  think  that  we  should  protect  our  own 
source  of  supply,  and  our  consumers’ 
source  of  domestic  supply,  against  the 
disrupting  factor  of  a  dumping  such  as 
occurred  in  these  years  1961  to  1963,  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  a  result  of  the  international 
marketing  provision. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  We  have  laws  to  prevent 
the  dumping  of  articles  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
now  no  authority  to  impose  quotas  on 
beef,  and  this  bill  would  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  authority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Section  227  of  the  act 
of  1935 — this  is  an  agricultural  act — 
provides  for  the  imposition  of  quotas,  re¬ 
strictions  and  tax  on  imports  under  cer¬ 
tain  terms  and  conditions.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  conference 
report  now  before  us  in  any  way  repeals 
existing  law? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  does 
not.  The  administration  entered  into 
a  voluntary  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  act  goes  much 
further  than  that,  but  the  gentleman’s 
answer  is  that  it  does  not  affect  that 
provision. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
clear  to  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  listening  to  this  debate  just  how 
much  beef  and  mutton,  percentagewise, 
according  to  our  production,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  if  this  conference  report  is  made 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Can  the  gentleman  clarify  that? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  To  a  de¬ 
gree,  yes,  but  it  is  always  going  to  be  a 
moving  figure.  Beef  imports,  we  were 
told,  could  reach  about  7.5  percent  of 
domestic  consumption  before  the  quotas 
could  be  imposed.  If  consumption  and 
domestic  production  keeps  going  up,  the 
import  allowance  will  be  a  higher  figure, 
but  the  percentage  will  be  in  that  range. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  can  understand  that, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  law  will  be 
administered - 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
explain  to  the  gentleman.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  his  question. 

We  set  up  a  basic  amount  that  can 
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come  in,  725,400,000  pounds,  plus  a 
growth  factor,  plus  even  an  estimate  of 
110  percent  of  that  figure;  but  once  that 
is  estimated,  the  imports  will  reach  that 
figure,  and  these  estimates  are  made  on 
a  quarterly  basis,  the  President  has  no 
other  alternative  except  to  put  the 
quota  into  effect,  unless  he  finds  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  under  which  he  can  then 
suspend  the  quota.  There  is  always  the 
authority  in  the  President,  once  having 
put  quotas  into  effect,  to  suspend  them. 
This  points  up  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
there  will  be  an  imposition  of  quotas 
under  this  act. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  take  this  time  mere¬ 
ly  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
in  some  quarters  among  our  colleagues 
here  a  rather  belated  concern  over  con¬ 
sumer  prices,  those  who  voted  for  the 
sugar  bill,  the  cotton-wheat  bill,  and  the 
Coffee  Agreement  Act.  I  am  happy  that 
now  this  belated  concern  comes  to  the 
surface. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  would  like  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  ground  meat.  About  18 
months  ago  they  discovered  a  lot  of  mule 
meat  and  horse  meat,  ground,  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  Ohio.  Several  years  ago  a 
thousand  pounds  or  a  thousand  tons  of 
kangaroo  meat,  ground,  was  sold  through 
out  Ohio.  No  wonder  we  read  articles 
about  our  being  jumpy  these  days. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
conclude. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  President’s  author¬ 
ity  to  establish  quotas  is  the  key  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  bill  as  far  as  the  livestock 
people  are  concerned  and  as  far  as  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill  is  concerned.  The 
language  in  the  Presidential  authority  is 
quite  broad.  Could  the  gentleman  gives 
the  Members  of  the  House  some  idea  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  his  opinion  the 
President  can  suspend  the  quota,  because 
of  the  indication  that  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  I  think  from  Australia  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  today  retaliatory  measures 
will  be  taken  by  Australia? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
not  only  that  likelihood  that  quotas  can 
be  suspended  on  the  basis  of  the  threat 
to  retaliate,  but  also  on  the  basis  that 
it  would  interfere  with  other  negotia¬ 
tions  that  were  going  on  if  this  law  were 
in  effect  today  and  the  quotas  were  in 
effect,  the  President  could  suspend  them 
on  the  theory  they  were  interfering  with 
the  Kennedy  round  of  GATT  negotia¬ 
tions.  So  here  again  some  of  the  teeth 
that  were  in  the  amendment  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
inappropriate  on  the  part  of  Australia, 
because  imports  have  increased  from  $18 
million  to  $507  million. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  far  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  con- 
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cerned,  I  think  they  did  not  contemplate 
importing  into  this  country  any  more 
than  the  amount  which  would  come  in 
under  its  formula  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  live¬ 
stock  producers  and  feeders  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  often  sought  relief  from  almost 
completely  unrestricted  imports  through 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  chan¬ 
nel — the  Tariff  Commission.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  not  been  satisfactory,  partly 
because  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
did  not  extend  to  the  type  of  relief  de¬ 
sired,  but  mostly  because  our  State 
Department  could  always  be  counted 
upon  to  oppose  any  effort  of  a  domestic 
industry  to  secure  relief.  The  industry 
has  felt  they  would  be  no  more  successful 
under  the  escape  clause  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Having  had  this  experience,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  livestock  industry — 
principally  the  cattlemen — came  to  Con¬ 
gress  when  prices  dropped  so  dramati¬ 
cally  in  1963.  I  will  not  take  time  to 
detail  the  losses  experienced  by  feeders 
and  cattle  producers,  but  the  losses  were 
spectacular.  In  appraising  the  situation 
the  cattlemen  recognized  that  our  cattle 
population  was  at  an  alltime  high  and 
beef  production  was  at  an  alltime  high. 
This  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  cut¬ 
backs  in  production  and  feeding.  The 
industry  has  done  this  in  the  past  and 
they  were  ready  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order  again.  It  is  significant  that 
there  was  no  clamor  for  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  way  of  price  supports  or  pro¬ 
duction  controls.  Cattlemen  have  stren¬ 
uously  resisted  any  attempt  to  include 
that  industry  under  the  umbrella  of 
Federal  supply  management  and  price 
fixing. 

In  appraising  their  price  situation, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  another  factor  over  which  the  cat¬ 
tleman  had  no  control.  This  was  the 
factor  of  imports  which  had  been  rising 
spectacularly  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  U.S.  share  of  all  world  beef  im¬ 
ports  increased  from  one-fourth  in  1950 
to  51  percent  in  1962  and  54  percent  in 
1963.  This  increase  has  been  caused  by 
an  increase  in  import  restrictions  in  other 
major  world  markets.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  major  beef  market 
without  any  quantitative  restrictions 
and  a  very  nominal  fixed  import  duty. 

Over  a  billion  pounds  of  beef  and 
veal — product  weight — were  imported  by 
the  United  States  in  1963,  an  increase  of 
20  percent  over  1962  and  equal  to  11  per¬ 
cent  of  U.S.  production.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  1956  when  imports  were  equal 
to  only  1.6  percent  of  U.S.  production. 
In  the  case  of  Australia,  the  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  beef  imports,  the  increase  since 
1958  has  been  from  less  than  18  to  517 
million  pounds. 

Now  what  did  the  livestock  industry 
set  out  to  do?  They  have  never  sug¬ 
gested  completely  shutting  off  imports 
as  some  editorials  have  inferred.  They 
attempted  to  establish  a  quota  for  im¬ 
ports  at  a  reasonable  level  that  would 
only  be  operative  when  the  domestic 
oversupply  was  such  as  to  severely  de¬ 
press  prices.  They  determined  that  an 
average  of  the  last  5  years  imports  would 
be  fair,  since  that  would  include  1963 


with  the  highest  level  in  history.  In  fact 
each  of  the  5  years,  with  exception  of 
1960  equaled  or  exceeded  all  previous 
import  levels — 1960,  at  5.9  percent  of  our 
total  production  had  only  been  exceeded 
in  1958.  The  approach,  in  effect,  quar- 
anteed  to  the  importing  countries  a  high 
level  of  imports  regardless  of  domestic 
prices  or  supply. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  as 
long  as  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Seventy 
odd  Members  of  the  House  have  intro¬ 
duced  beef  import  legislation.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  by  a  vote  of  72  to  15  passed  a  beef 
import  bill  that  would  Impose  positive 
restrictions  on  imports  regardless  of 
price  or  supply.  This  bill,  H.R.  1839,  on 
which  we  are  considering  the  conference 
report. 

We  are  today  faced  with,  as  I  see  it, 
three  choices:  first,  no  legislation;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  Senate  bill;  or  third,  the  bill 
in  the  form  worked  out  by  the  conference 
committee. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
legislation  that  could  be  helpful.  I  say 
could  be,  because  how  this  bill  works 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  President  to  provide  some 
reasonable  protection  to  the  livestock 
industry.  This  conference  report  is  a 
compromise  for  the  cattle  people  who 
wanted  a  workable  provision  in  the  bill 
to  remove  import  restrictions  when  pro¬ 
tection  was  not  necessary.  This  has 
been  provided.  Many  of  us  thought  it 
indefensible  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  restrict  imports  when  domestic 
prices  were  high,  as  beef  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  high  cost  item  for  low  income  con¬ 
sumers  at  best. 

For  the  administration  perhaps  too 
much  latitude  has  been  provided  to  sus¬ 
pend  quotas — certainly  there  is  more  dis¬ 
cussion  than  many  of  us  think  desirable. 

This  is  the  chance  we  take. 

As  I  see  it  this  legislation  is  the  best 
we  can  get  at  this  time.  If  it  does  not 
result  in  providing  some  relief  to  the 
livestock  industry  it  will  be  because  it 
is  not  administered  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  reasonable  protection  from  ex¬ 
cessive  imports,  to  the  largest  segment 
of  our  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  acceptance 
of  the  conference  report.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  well  aware  that  I  was  among  the 
first  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
broaden  the  base  upon  which  the  imports 
of  beef  and  other  livestock  into  this 
country  was  computed.  At  that  time,  I 
had  hoped  that  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  it  appears  that  this  was 
not  attainable. 

While  the  recommendation  of  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  1839 
does  not  completely  solve  the  situation 
which  the  cattle  industry  of  California 
now  faces,  I  do  believe  that  it  is  accepta¬ 
ble,  both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Certainly  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  the  language  recommended 
by  the  conferees  will  help  our  domestic 
livestock  industry. 

The  need  for  some  sort  of  import  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  domestic  industry  has 
been  recognized,  I  feel,  not  only  by  the 
industry  of  our  own  United  States,  but 


also  by  the  nations  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  This  is  reflected  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  reduction  of  livestock  imports.  This 
was  a  step  which  we  all  hailed  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  however,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  cattle  industry  and  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  the  5 -year  base  should  be 
accepted. 

I  read  here  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  California  State  Legislature  on  this 
subject: 

Whereas  the  beef  cattle  industry  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  United  States  is  suffering 
severe  price  and  economic  damage  from  beef 
and  veal  imports  into  the  State  and  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  these  beef  and  veal  imports  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  1963  set 
an  alltime  record  of  nearly  2  billion  pounds, 
of  which  23  million  came  through  the  four 
Pacific  coast  ports  during  a  single  month, 
which  is  equivalent  to  almost  54,000  head  of 
grown  cattle;  and 

Whereas  beef  and  veal  imports  have  had 
a  rapid  growth  over  the  last  decade,  par¬ 
ticularly  subsequent  to  the  modification  of 
the  United  Kingdom-Australian  meat  agree¬ 
ment  in  October  1958,  from  2.4  percent  in 
1953  to  11  percent  in  1963;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  will 
inevitably  result  in  removal  of  capital  from 
California  and  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  with  concurrent  employment 
losses;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certain  iow-cost  producing  countries  ex¬ 
porting  beef  to  California  and  the  United 
States  is  virtually  unlimited;  and 

Whereas  since  cattle  raising  and  cattle 
feeding  uses  approximately  42  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  all  feedstuffs  and  by  prod¬ 
ucts  of  countless  agricultural  crops  produced 
in  California  and  the  United  States,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  meat  agreement  negotiated 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  establishing  quotas, 
to  limit  their  beef,  veal  and  mutton  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country  to  the  1962-63  aver¬ 
age  level,  about  6  percent  below  the  record 
level  of  1963,  does  little  to  alleviate  the  de¬ 
pressed  conditions  in  the  cattle  industry: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
establish  quotas  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef 
products  into  the  United  States  with  princi¬ 
pal  exporters  at  levels  substantially  below  the 
recordbreaking  beef  import  years  of  1962  and 
1963;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  each  Member  of  the  California 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indicates  the  feeling 
of  my  own  State  of  California  on  this  im¬ 
portant  matter.  May  I  also  say  that  the 
conference  report  brought  before  us  to¬ 
day  is  not  a  matter  of  quick  decision  or 
hasty  action.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  result 
of  detailed  investigation  and  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  by  legislative  bodies,  but 
also  by  independent  agencies  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  held  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  matter  and  at  its  request 
the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  held 
formal  hearings  on  the  matter.  While 
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the  Commission  made  no  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  comprehensive  report  did  pro¬ 
vide  the  committee  with  a  general 
description  of  the  operations  of  the 
American  cattle  and  beef  industry,  the 
consumption  picture  and  much  other 
information. 

These  statistics  indicated  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  increased  American  use 
of  beef  over  the  past  several  years  has 
been  taken  over  by  foreign  imports, 
which  led  the  committee  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  foreign  meat  imports  have 
played  “an  important  part  in  creating 
the  distressed  market  conditions  in  the 
cattle  industry.” 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  State  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
through  administrative  action.  They 
have  helped  considerably,  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  legislative  action  is  required 
to  complete  the  task.  This  proposal, 
as  I  said  before,  is  not  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  I  support  acceptance  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  like¬ 
ly  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  damage  serious¬ 
ly  our  image  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  no  help  whatever  to  hard-pressed 
cattlemen. 

This  legislation  is  a  cruel  hoax.  It  is 
called  a  bill  to  limit  beef  imports,  but  it 
does  no  such  thing.  It  provides  the 
President  with  a  loophole  so  vast  he  could 
drive  a  giant  herd  of  imported  cattle 
through  it. 

The  President  has  made  it  plain  he 
will  not  rescind  the  voluntary  import 
agreements  he  has  negotiated  with  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland.  He  has 
said  repeatedly  he  would  veto  any  legis¬ 
lation  requiring  him  to  do  so. 

This  legislation  is  so  constructed  that 
he  can  let  it  become  law  and  still  do 
exactly  as  he  wishes  in  regard  to  beef 
imports.  It  is  a  plain  and  pure  scheme 
to  help  the  political  position  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  particularly  those  on 
the  Democratic  side,  who  are  embar¬ 
rassed  and  outraged  at  the  way  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  has  mishandled  the  beef 
situation. 

It  will  help  politically  only  with  those 
cattlemen  who  fail  to  read  the  legisla¬ 
tion  itself.  Those  who  examine  this  verb- 
age  will  recognize  it  as  a  hoax. 

Imports  will  continue,  unaffected  by 
this  legislation.  President  Johnson  long 
ago  made  the  deal  on  beef  imports.  He 
tied  his  own  hands  and  he  knows  it. 
That  is  why  he  exclaimed  the  other  day 
that  he  would  not  let  a  “bunch  of  cow¬ 
pokes”  ruin  his  foreign  policy. 

Although  ineffectual  for  U.S.  cattle¬ 
men,  it  very  likely  will  damage  our  posi¬ 
tion  abroad.  Some  of  the  people  abroad, 
like  those  at  home,  may  not  recognize 
this  as  a  hoax. 

They  may  interpret  it  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  President’s  agreement  on  imports. 
Thus,  it  may  set  in  motion  retaliation 
against  our  products,  farm  and  other¬ 
wise,  in  foreign  markets  and  increase  the 
problems  of  our  negotiators  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  tragic  drop  in  beef  prices  had  its 
origin  in  the  massive  dumping  of  Govern¬ 
ment  corn — over  2  billion  bushels  in  all — 


by  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
in  1961  and  1962.  This  dumping  action 
drove  down  market  prices  so  low  it  trig¬ 
gered  abnormal  cattle  feeding.  This  year 
cattlemen  reaped  the  bitter  harvest  of 
this  unwise  action  by  the  administration 
as  prices  tumbled. 

This  irresponsible  dumping  should  not 
be  permitted  to  occur  again.  Nor  should 
a  President  ever  negotiate  voluntary  im¬ 
port  quotas  at  the  unrealistic  levels  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  administration. 

What  is  needed  is  not  new  legislation, 
particularly  a  hoax  of  this  kind.  The 
need  is  for  a  new  President,  one  who  will 
in  the  future  act  more  responsibly  to 
protect  the  interests  of  cattlemen  and  all 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  to 
me  that  there  is  an  element  of  fairness 
in  this  so  called  beef-quota  conference 
report  to  the  domestic  producer. 

One  thing  appears  certain  and  that  is 
that  pricewise  the  domestic  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  is  not  apt  to  profit  very  much. 

The  American  market  is  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world.  It  is  so  because  Amer¬ 
ican  per  capita  income  is  high.  This 
enters  into  every  cost  of  the  American 
beef  grower  as  he  pays  out  wages,  taxes, 
machinery  and  supply  costs  and  all  that 
it  takes  to  do  business  in  America.  To 
me  it  is  a  rule  of  thumb  that  since  the 
American  producer  does  his  part  to  build 
the  American  market  he  is  entitled  to  a 
protection  in  that  market.  We  are  not 
here,  today,  talking  about  the  protection 
of  a  tariff.  We  talk  of  quotas  that  may 
be  imposed.  Certainly  if,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  do  everything  possible  for  freer 
world  trade,  the  American  producer  is 
asked  to  share  his  own  market  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  that 
sharing. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
1839,  and  the  effort  which  it  makes  to 
safeguard  our  domestic  cattle  industry. 

The  conference  measure  apparently 
presents -the  best  available  compromise 
of  opposing  views  on  the  highly  contro¬ 
versial  question  that  confronts  us. 

I  hope  and  trust  this  measure,  through 
wise  administration,  will  enable  our  vital 
domestic  cattle  industry  to  thrive  and 
flourish,  without  doing  grave  injury  to 
foreign  policy  objectives  that  are  also 
vital  to  our  Nation’s  best  interests. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last, 
after  5  years  of  talking.  Congress  has 
finally  recognized  the  adverse  effects  of 
agricultural  imports  on  the  U.S.  farm 
economy. 

It  was  over  5  years  ago  when  I  first 
warned  of  the  coming  adverse  effects  of 
unwarranted  imports,  and  I  support  the 
amendment  before  us  today  to  limit  the 
steadily  increasing  amounts  of  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  meats  entering  this 
country  in  direct  competition  with  do¬ 
mestic  producers. 

I  support  this  amendment  even  though 
it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  toward 
a  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  is  not  the  final  answer.  It  is  only 
a  very  weak  beginning. 

The  greatest  significance  of  our  dis¬ 
cussion  and  action  today  is  the  prece¬ 
dent  we  are  establishing  in  finally  recog¬ 
nizing  that  imports  have  become  real 
problems  for  our|  farmers. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  cany  out  my  sug¬ 
gestion  of  last  March  for  the  complete 
study  and  review  of  our  entire  foreign 
policy  in  regard  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  agricultural  imports  and  falling 
prices  paid  to  domestic  producers  of 
farm  commodities. 

This  amendment  on  beef  and  other 
meats  is  only  a  first  step.  It  now  must 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  and  their  effect  on  the 
total  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare 
indeed  when  any  member  of  this  body 
votes  for  a  measure  with  which  he  agrees 
100  percent.  We  all  realize  that  in  any 
comprehensive  measure  we  must  accept 
things  with  which  we  agree  and  some 
things  with  which  we  disagree. 

Yet  I  doubt  that  there  have  been  few 
measures  before  us  which  have  occa¬ 
sioned  as  many  doubts  even  among  its 
supporters  as  this  conference  report 
(H.  R.  1839)  today,  but  I  can  see  no  hope 
of  adopting  any  better  legislation  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

The  objective  is  simple:  to  set  up  effec¬ 
tive  restrictions  on  meat  imports  to  keep 
from  flooding  domestic  markets  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  our  own  meat 
producers. 

But  the  means  established  by  this  con¬ 
ference  report  has  so  many  loopholes 
and  is  so  complex  that  it  is  openly  con¬ 
ceded  that  import  restrictions  on  meat 
may  never  be  imposed  under  this  bill. 

Even  if  the  restrictions  are  imposed, 
there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  President  would  have  the 
authority  to  remove  them  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  opposed  this  legislation  so  how 
much  assistance  he  will  give  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  it  is  doubtful.  Only 
time  will  tell. 

Many  fail  to  see  the  dang^-  to  our 
farm  economy  unless  something  is  done 
to  regulate  meat  imports.  In  addition 
this  importation  of  foreign  meats  is  in¬ 
creasing  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
which  now  has  reached  a  dangerous  all 
time  high. 

Of  course  the  administration  has  in¬ 
tervened  because  it  does  not  wish  to  risk 
the  displeasure  of  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  sent  meat  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  such  considerations  which  have 
made  of  this  legislation  such  a  hodge¬ 
podge. 

The  thinking  of  this  conference  report 
reflects  largely  the  philosophy  of  the 
State  Department,  rather  than  the 
farmer  and  it  is  diplomatic  rather  than 
economic  or  agricultural  considerations 
which  govern  its  direction. 

I  will  support  the  conference  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  with  great  reluctance.  I 
still  favor  the  objectives  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  I  have  little  faith  in  the  vehicle 
which  purports  to  take  us  there.  Be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  the  President  will 
allow  the  thinking  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  to  dictate  his  actions  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  legislation. 

Without  the  sympathetic  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation  by  the  President 
this  legislation  will  be  useless.  I  am 
hopeful  but  not  confident. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  when  any  segment  of  the 
economy  experiences  economic  difficulties 
which  adversely  affects  the  income  of 
those  earning  their  living  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  industry. 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  New  England 
in  the  past  two  decades  could  possibly 
feel  otherwise. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  aware  that  our 
cattlemen  have  been  faced  with  difficult 
adjustment  problems  during  the  past 
year  or  two  and  during  those  times  when 
total  supplies  of  beef  were  so  large  in 
ratio  to  the  market  that  prices  for  cattle 
declined. 

These  problems  do  not,  I  think,  justify 
immediate  action  by  the  House  in  de¬ 
termining  the  best  solutions,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  unwise  legislation 
with  respect  to  beef  imports  might  have 
serious  and  adverse  consequences  on  a 
number  of  groups  in  this  country. 

First,  the  legislation  before  us,  which 
sharply  reduces  imports,  provides  little 
opportunity  for  such  imports  to  increase 
during  the  next  several  years  and  would 
threaten  prices  paid  by  American  con¬ 
sumers  for  hamburgers,  frankfurters, 
and  other  products  made  from  manufac¬ 
turing  beef  from  our  own  production 
and  imports.  Since  these  products  are 
important  elements  in  the  diets  of  our 
middle  and  low  income  families,  the 
burden  of  higher  retail  prices  would  be 
prohibitive. 

I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  wish 
this  possibility  upon  the  residents  of 
western  Massachusetts — an  area  where 
certain  communities  have  suffered 
through  a  slow  and  persistent  economic 
decline.  No  serious  effort  has  been  made 
to  study  and  limit  the  excessive  imports 
of  products  too  numerous  to  mention,  a 
situation  which  affects  this  area. 

Secondly,  this  bill  also  affects  produc¬ 
ers  of  other  agricultural  products.  There 
are  efforts  now  taking  place  before 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — to  open  world  markets 
for  agricultural  imports. 

If  legislation  were  enacted  with  respect 
to  beef  imports,  in  the  interests  of  equity 
it  would  seem  appropriate  that  attention 
also  be  given  to  imports  of  woolen  tex¬ 
tiles,  shoes  and  other  products  made 
from  agricultural  raw  materials.  As  I 
have  stated  repeatedly,  American  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  raw  materials  have  been 
seriously  concerned  for  several  years  with 
regard  to  the  increasing  level  of  imports, 
but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
any  genuine  form  of  relief. 

Thirdly,  the  public  generally — by  hav¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  products  that  will 
meet  their  demands — is  also  harmed. 

One  other  factor,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  principal  countries 
affected  will  be  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  These  governments  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  fully  with  the  United  States  in  pres¬ 
ent  efforts  to  bring  about  more  liberal 
trade  terms  in  Western  European  mar¬ 
kets. 

These  considerations  all  suggest  the 
need  for  careful  assessment  of  conse¬ 
quences  before  determining  whether  leg¬ 
islation  is  needed  at  this  time.  I,  Mr. 
Chairman,  stand  with  the  American  con¬ 
sumer. 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
1839  for  several  reasons.  H.R.  1839  went 
to  the  other  body  providing  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  birds  and  animals 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  other  body 
used  this  vehicle  to  initiate  tariff  legis¬ 
lation,  which  under  the  Constitution  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  House.  The  other 
body  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  by  a  vote  of  72  yeas  to  15  nays 
they  adopted  legislation  imposing  man¬ 
datory  quotas  on  imports  of  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  lamb,  and  meat  products.  The 
quota  provision  provided  that  no  quar¬ 
terly  imports  of  these  products  could 
exceed  the  quarterly  amount  of  the  5- 
year  period,  1959-63. 

The  formula  adopted  in  conference  is 
based  upon  the  same  5-year  period,  with 
certain  adjustments.  First,  there  is  a 
growth  factor  added  to  the  5 -year  aver¬ 
age  which  is  predicated  upon  the  average 
production  of  the  preceding  3 -year  pe¬ 
riod,  including  1962  and  1963,  when  beef 
production  reached  its  highest  point. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  stated  that  beef  production  in  1963 
alone  increased  7  percent  over  1962,  and 
1962  increased  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  addition,  quotas  will  not  be  invoked 
unless  imports  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
5-year  average  plus  this  growth  factor. 
In  effect,  imports  for  the  year  1965 — the 
first  year  to  which  the  formula  applies — ■ 
must  equal  about  116  percent  of  the  5- 
year  average  if  this  bill  is  to  have  any 
effect — about  1  billion  pounds.  Imports 
will  not  reach  that  figure. 

Second.  As  reported  by  your  conferees, 
the  bill  excludes  lamb  and  excludes  sau¬ 
sage,  canned  meats,  and  other  products. 
The  latter  was  included  in  the  Senate  bill 
in  order  to  close  a  possible  loophole  in 
the  quota.  It  may  be  that  this  situation 
can  be  dealt  with  administratively.  How¬ 
ever,  it  cannot  be  said  that  lambgrowers 
have  not  been  faced  with  increased  im¬ 
ports  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  the  im¬ 
ports  of  beef.  In  a  hearing  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  which  has  been  no¬ 
tably  unsympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
American  industry,  the  lamb  producers 
presented  a  sufficient  case  in  order  to 
convince  two  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  they  were  entitled  to  relief  un¬ 
der  the  escape  clause.  In  a  divided  opin¬ 
ion,  they  were  denied  relief. 

We  should  not  just  take  cognizance  of 
the  beef  people,  because  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  sweep  the  lamb  problem 
under  the  rug.  The  lambgrowers  are 
entitled  to  equal  treatment. 

Third.  Finally,  and  what  in  my  mind 
is  most  significant,  the  President  is  en¬ 
titled  to  ignore  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  if  he  finds  such  action  to  be  in  the 
overriding  economic  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Just  what  does  this 
mean?  This  means  that  if  the  President 
finds  that  the  current  GATT  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  quotas,  or  if  any  country  is 
about  to  retaliate  against  other  prod¬ 
ucts  because  of  the  imposition  of  quotas, 
he  can  suspend  the  quotas.  If  we  are 
to  believe  what  the  State  Department 
has  told  the  committee,  such  conditions 
already  exist.  I  did  not  give  much  weight 
to  these  statements.  But,  let  us  not  fool 


ourselves.  Under  this  clause,  there  will 
never  be  any  quotas  imposed.  The  very 
basis  upon  which  the  State  Department 
opposed  the  Senate  can  be  cited  as  a  basis 
for  suspending  any  quotas. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  amendment  was 
substantially  the  same  as  bills  introduced 
by  70  Members  of  this  body,  including 
6  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  I  was  one.  Actually, 
there  are  more  than  100  bills  pending 
before  this  body  dealing  with  the  im¬ 
portation  of  meat  into  the  United  States. 
Seventy-two  Members  of  the  other  body 
favored  mandatory  restrictions.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  which  certainly  re¬ 
flect  the  will  of  the  Congress,  I  see  no 
reason  for  accepting  a  watered  down  bill 
which  has  been  written  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  rammed  down  the  throats 
of  the  cattlemen.  I  dare  say  that  the 
cattlemen  who  have  been  cajoled  into  ac¬ 
cepting  this  measure  will,  one  of  these 
days,  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  without  sub¬ 
stance. 

Therefore,  since  the  conferees  were  not 
willing  to  come  back  to  the  House  with 
a  bill  which  would  have  any  teeth  in  it, 
I  propose  that  the  House  accept  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
pleases  me  to  see  the  action  taken  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  considering  a  just  and  forward  looking 
quota  system  on  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton. 

The  beef  cattle  industry — which  plays 
a  vital  role  in  the  economy  of  my  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  in  many  neighbor¬ 
ing  States — has  been  faced  with  a  critical 
situation.  In  New  Mexico,  beef  cattle 
sales  are  responsible  for  about  50  percent 
of  our  total  agriculture  cash  receipts. 
Those  receipts  amount  to  about  $114 
million  per  annum.  Such  receipts  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  agriculture  ranks 
second  in  dollar  sales  among  our  basic 
State  industries — first,  mineral  re¬ 
sources;  third,  manufacturing. 

It  is  naturally  of  major  concern  to  us 
when  so  large  a  market  becomes  eco¬ 
nomically  depressed  and  sharp  price 
drops  of  $3  to  $4  per  hundredwight  alive, 
are  clear  indication  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  basically  amiss.  Figured  in  prices 
of  1960,  when  553,145,000  pounds  of 
cattle,  alive,  were  marketed  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  a  loss  of  $4  per  hundredweight  equals 
an  overall  loss  to  the  State  of  $22,125,800. 
So  during  a  price  slump,  the  livestock 
producer  suffers  a  direct  loss,  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
State  suffers  indirect  but  quite  substan¬ 
tial  revenue  losses. 

A  very  basic  cause  for  our  depressed 
market,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
has  been  the  rise  in  imports  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  our  domestic  production  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  beef  cattle  and  calves, 
which  in  1962  was  10.6  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  3.9  percent  in  1957.  That  is 
an  increase  of  almost  7  percent  in  only 
5  years.  Relating  imports  to  consump¬ 
tion,  we  find  similarly  that  they  currently 
represent  almost  11  percent  of  our  total 
consumption;  this  is  compared  with  less 
than  4  percent  in  1958 — here  we  have  an 
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increase  in  excess  of  7  percent  in  less 
than  3  years. 

When  imports  of  the  first  8  months  of 
1963  equal  122  percent  of  those  of  the 
previous  year  when,  in  1962,  Choice 
slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  averaged 
$27.67  per  hundredweight  and  fall  in  May 
of  1963  to  $22.61  and  when  in  November 
1962  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  sell  for 
$30.13  per  hundredweight,  but  by  May 
of  1963  have  fallen  to  $22.61  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  there  is  no  logical  reason  to 
further  allow  excessive  foreign  imports. 

As  we  speak  of  becoming  more  efficient 
and  interdependent  under  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  for  world  commerce,  we 
swiftly  realize  that  in  the  area  of  beef 
trade  the  United  States  is  unwittingly 
furthering  every  other  Nation’s  beef  sta¬ 
bility  but  her  own.  In  international 
trade,  as  it  relates  to  cattle,  we  owe  no 
further  concessions,  but  rather  are  justly 
due  preferred  treatment  to  compensate 
for  the  extensive  losses  already  incurred 
at  the  cattle  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  unfair  treatment  which  cattle¬ 
men  have  been  receiving  in  the  area  of 
foreign  trade. 

Our  beef  industry  has  suffered  from 
considerably  lower  production  expenses 
in  such  countries  as  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Argentina.  All  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  able  to  export  to  the 
United  States  about  80  percent  of  the 
beef  which  we  import  annually.  More¬ 
over,  relative  to  our  Western  nations,  a 
far  smaller  proportion  of  American  ag¬ 
ricultural  output  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
nontariff  import  controls.  Prance  ac¬ 
crues  benefits  of  74  percent;  West  Ger¬ 
many,  93  percent;  Italy,  63  percent;  Aus¬ 
tralia,  41  percent;  New  Zealand,  100  per¬ 
cent;  and  the  United  Kingdom  comes 
closest  to  our  humble  level  with  37  per¬ 
cent  outdoing  us  by  11  percent. 

So,  while  our  Nation’s  imports  and 
quota  controls  have  been  steadily  falling, 
those  of  other  nations  have  risen  or  re¬ 
mained  stationary. 

But  now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
right  the  wrong.  We  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  an  obligation  to  afford  our 
livestock  producers  with  proper  protec¬ 
tion  from  foreign  imports  and  cutrate 
prices. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  impose  some 
restraints  on  a  virtually  unlimited  im¬ 
portation  of  beef.  It  is  vital  that  real¬ 
istic  guidelines  be  established  to  afford 
proper  income  protection  to  the  world’s 
best  cattle  producer — the  American  cat¬ 
tleman.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  es¬ 
tablish  these  guidelines;  I  urge  that  we 
do  so  with  prompt  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  view  the  conference  report  accom¬ 
panying  H.R.  1839  offers  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion,  to  correct  long-standing  abuses  in¬ 
flicted  on  our  domestic  livestock  industry 
by  excessively  high  levels  of  beef  and 
other  meat  imports. 

In  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  the  great  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
virtually  every  citizen  stands  behind  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  effect  a  result 
in  keeping  with  the  best  interest  of  our 
country. 


Our  country  is  cattle  country.  But,  in 
a  sense,  all  America  is  cattle  country, 
with  each  fanner  and  each  rancher  per¬ 
mitted  by  our  system  to  do  his  best  to 
supply  the  expanding  needs  of  our  ex¬ 
panding  population  for  fresh  meat. 

Too  long  have  our  farmers  and  ranch¬ 
ers  suffered  the  crippling  effects  of  for¬ 
eign  importation.  The  facts  of  the 
situation  are  well  known  and  often  re¬ 
peated  and  I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on 
statistics  again  because  the  effects  of  the 
situation  are  obvious;  a  level  of  imports 
permitting  foreign  meat  suppliers  to 
provide  upwards  of  11  percent  of  domes¬ 
tic  requirements  is  disastrously  high. 

It  is  clearly  true  also  that  in  order  to 
export  agricultural  commodities  we  must 
be  willing  to  accept  imports.  But  surely 
less  damaging  balances  can  be  found 
than  those  presently  affecting  our  do¬ 
mestic  livestock  people — and  as  a  solid 
step  toward  this  goal  I  support  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

In  this  legislation  we  are  given  the 
tool  by  which  further  damage  can  be 
prevented,  by  which  the  tide  can  be 
turned,  and  a  great  segment  of  our 
economy  protected. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  the 
future  of  American  cattlemen  was  not 
going  to  be  bright  until  something  was 
done  to  correct  the  problem  of  unre¬ 
stricted  imports.  The  potential  for  in¬ 
creasing  beef  production  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  supply  most  of  our  imports — 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Canada, 
Central  America — is  almost  unlimited. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
matter  could  serve  only  to  increase  the 
enthusiasm  of  foreign  livestock  produc¬ 
ers  until  the  United  States  became  the 
destination  of  every  additional  pound  of 
meat  they  produced. 

The  conference  report  recognizes  that 
the  United  States  can  absorb  normal  im¬ 
ports  without  being  badly  hint.  It  rec¬ 
ognizes  also  that  we  cannot  stand  un¬ 
limited  imports;  that  our  own  livestock- 
men  are  due  to  suffer  a  depressing  loss 
of  incentive;  that  the  structure  of  our 
markets  will  surely  reflect  further  for¬ 
eign  inroads  in  American  consumption 
habits  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  peo¬ 
ple,  farmers  and  consumers. 

Our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  produc¬ 
ing  more  and  better  food  products — in¬ 
cluding  meat — than  ever  before.  And 
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even  though  their  costs  are  mounting 
steadily,  our  farmers  are  getting  lower 
prices  than  16  years  ago. 

This  legislation  can  serve  as  a  partial 
answer.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  can 
accurately  foretell  whether  this  step  is 
all  that  will  be  needed.  For  example,  I 
believe  that  a  sound  followup  would  be 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
labeling  of  beef  and  meat  products  from 
abroad,  so  that  consumers  can  know  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  meat  they  pur¬ 
chase. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  providing 
that  imported  meat  and  meat  products 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  be  labeled 
as  to  the  country  from  which  they  came. 
I  will  continue  to  urge  our  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  or  similar  legislation. 

But  first  we  must  now,  in  this  session, 
do  something  about  the  basic  problem, 
the  levels  of  these  imports.  Our  cattle 
producers,  our  livestockmen  of  all  kinds, 
have  served  our  people  well.  They  have 
asked  little  of  their  Congress. 

Let  us  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  upon  keeping  their  collective  word 
and  bringing  us  a  bill  providing  import 
quotas  on  beef  and  other  meat.  I  know 
the  committee  has  had  a  most  difficult 
task  trying  to  write  a  bill  satisfactory  to 
the  cattlemen  of  the  United  States  and 
not  too  objectionable  to  the  trade  policy 
of  the  administration. 

Nevertheless,  I  support  this  resulting 
H.R.  1839  somewhat  reluctantly,  because 
I  expected  more  protection.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  the  cattlemen’s  organizations 
are  advising  us  of  their  pleasure  at  this 
compromise,  I  suppose  I  should  be  satis¬ 
fied,  too.  To  be  sure,  it  is  more  than  a 
sentiment  in  the  right  direction;  it  is  a 
large  step.  I  am  sure  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1839  will  deter  a  mushrooming 
again  of  beef  imports  such  as  occurred  in 
1961,  1962  and  1963. 

It  seems  to  me  that  restricting  these 
imports  to  the  last  5  years’  average  and 
allowing  imports  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  growing  U.S.  market  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  on  this  very  dif¬ 
ficult  problem. 

I  now  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  comparison  of  principal  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  con¬ 
ference  report. 


Import  Quotas  on  Beep,  Etc. — H.R.  1839 


COMPARISON  OP  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 

The  Senate  bill  and  its  effect 
1.  Basic  quota:  Imposes  a  basic  quota  of 
the  average  yearly  imports  of  beef,  veal,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  lamb  for  the  5-year  period  1959-63. 


2.  Separate  quotas  for  each  meat. 


3.  Growth  factor:  Allows  a  complex  growth 
factor  only  in  years  when  domestic  beef  sells 
for  90  percent  of  parity  or  more. 

This  limitation  effectively  prevents  any 
growth  factor. 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  AND  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  House  bill  and  its  effect 

1.  Basic  quota:  Same,  but  does  not  include 
lamb. 

This  gives  the  cattle  industry  the  basic 
protection  they  want. 

Lamp  imports  are  needed  to  help  meet 
U.S.  consumer  demand. 

2.  Aggregate  quota  for  total  of  all  meats. 

This  is  easier  to  administer  and  fairer  to 

exporting  countries. 

3.  Growth  factor:  Allows  exporters  a  grow¬ 
ing  share  of  U.S.  market  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  domestic  beef  production  over 
the  base  period.  (Uses  average  of  a  3-year 
period  to  measure  growth  of  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion.) 

This  allows  exporting  allies  a  reasonably 
fair  share  in  growth  of  U.S.  market. 
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Import  Quotas  on  Beef,  Etc. — H.R.  1839 

COMPARISON  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SENATE  AMENDMENT  AND  CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  Senate  bill  and  its  effect 

4.  Date  of  Imposition  of  quota: 

January  1,  1965. 

This  would  result  in  an  immediate  viola¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  agreements  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Ireland  by  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  voluntarily  agree  to  reduce  imports.  We 
sell  these  countries  $256  million  more  than 
they  sell  us. 

Meat  supplying  countries  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  retaliate  to  the  extent  of  about 
$100  million  against  U.S.  exports  of  tobacco, 
cigarettes,  cotton,  wheat,  automobiles,  farm 
machinery,  airplanes,  chemicals,  and  other 
products. 

It  would  hurt  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
ANZUS  and  SEATO  allies  who  furnish  us 
vital  military  facilities  and  who  buy  our 
military  equipment.  It  would  hurt  Ireland, 
over  one-half  of  whose  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  beef.  It  would  hurt  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  by  reducing  the  earning  power  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

It  would  undermine  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position  in  the  Kennedy  round.  A  main 
goal  is  to  expand  access  for  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  Imposition  of  quotas  required  by 
the  Senate  bill  would  drastically  hurt  our 
ability  to  help  U.S.  exports.  Success  in 
agricultural  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
round  is  essential  to  the  whole  negotiation. 
Without  it,  we  cannot  help  U.S.  industrial 
exports  either.  U.S.  farm  exports  provide 
more  than  949,000  jobs  (13.2  percent  of  total 
U.S.  farm  employment)  and  account  for  one 
of  every  4  acres  harvested.  U.S.  farmers  need 
increased  exports. 


The  House  bill  and  its  effect 

4.  Date  of  imposition  of  quota:  Only  after 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  for  a 
future  calendar  year  that  imports  will  be  110 
percent  or  more  of  the  quotas  plus  allowed 
growth.  Then  the  President  shall  proclaim 
the  quota  limitation. 

We  can  avoid  violation  of  our  agreements 
with  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Ireland. 

We  can  hope  to  avoid  retaliation  which 
would  hurt  agricultural  and  industrial  ex¬ 
porters. 


We  could  hope  to  avoid  hurt  to  these 
allies  by  having  time  to  work  out  new  agree¬ 
ments  with  them. 


We  could  avoid  imposition  of  quotas  until 
our  Kennedy  round  negotiations  are  com¬ 
pleted.  We  would  have  time  to  negotiate 
new  voluntary  agreements  on  meat  imports 
in  the  Kennedy  round  (or  collateral  to  it). 


A 


5.  Safety  clause:  Not  effective  in  time  of 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 


Since  a  national  emergency  declared  in  the 
Korean  conflict  is  still  in  effect,  the  Senate 
bill  would  probably  not  be  in  effect  at  alL 


The  provision  requiring  the  estimate  to 
be  110  percent  allows  some  leeway  so  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  quotas  will  not  have 
to  go  into  effect  just  because  an  estimate 
is  a  few  percentage  points  above  the  allow¬ 
able  imports. 

5.  Safety  clause:  The  President  may  sus¬ 
pend  or  increase  the  quota  if: 

(a)  required  by  overriding  economic  or  na¬ 
tional  security  interests  (giving  special 
weight  to  the  well-being  of  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry)  ; 

(b)  meat  imports  are  inadequate  to  meet 
domestic  demand  at  reasonable  prices; 

(c)  the  policy  of  the  act  is  carried  out  by 
trade  agreements. 


Other  provisions 


6.  Imports  are  to  be  controlled  by  ports  of 
entry. 

This  would  require  unequal  treatment  of 
various  U.S.  ports  and  would  probably  be 
unconstitutional. 

7.  Canned,  cured,  and  prepared  meats  are 
under  the  quota. 

These  are  essentially  foods  not  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Imports  have  not  been 
rising.  Restrictions  would  hurt  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 

8.  No  such  provision. 


6.  No  requirement. 


7.  Not  covered. 


No  harm  to  U.S.  producer.  No  harm  to 
supplying  allies. 


8.  Regulations:  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  prevent 
circumvention  of  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Since  canned  and  processed  beef  is  not 
covered,  this  assures  the  cattle  industry  the 
quota  will  not  be  circumvented,  for  example, 
by  freezing  beef  in  cans. 


Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills], 
for  bringing  to  the  House  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  1839) .  It  is 
a  report  that  makes  a  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  problem. 


I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Chairman 
Mills,  in  the  resolution  of  this  issue, 
and  to  assure  him  of  my  support  of  the 
course  our  conferees  have  recommended 
to  bring  needed  relief  to  our  American 
beef  cattle  farmers,  stockmen,  and  beef 
producers. 

I  favor  the  principle  of  reciprocal 


trade,  but  no  trade  policy  is  sound  or  fair 
unless  it  takes  into  full  account  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  our  own  economy.  What 
is  required  is  the  kind  of  balanced  con¬ 
sideration  that  has  guided  the  authors 
of  this  conference  report. 

The  amendments  to  this  bill  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Chairman  Mills,  and  the  other 
House  conferees  are  fully  warranted  by 
the  critical  situation  existing  in  our  im¬ 
portant  cattle  industry. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  report 
are  well  designed  to  substantially 
ameliorate  conditions  that  have  dis¬ 
turbed  and  distressed  one  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  major  industries.  I  support  this 
legislation  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  quota  on  meat  imports  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
1839  is  a  very  important  restriction  and 
one  which  will  tend  to  solve  a  long-term 
problem  of  the  domestic  beef  industry 
in  the  United  States.  The  economic 
losses  being  incurred  by  cattle  feeders 
and  producers  are  not  to  be  minimized 
and  certainly  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  such  losses  will  rise  to  even  great¬ 
er  heights  unless  a  remedy  is  found  very 
soon.  We  cannot  continue  to  import 
large  quantities  of  a  product  which  we 
raise  domestically  in  such  abundance. 
The  economy  of  the  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  will  be  even  more  disastrous  if  we  do 
not  enact  H.R.  1839.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  conference  committee  report. 

It  is  not  the  intent  or  purpose  of  the 
cattlemen  to  completely  cut  off  imports 
of  meat  and  meat  products,  but  I  agree 
with  the  industry  that  the  proposed 
quota  system  would  provide  the  only  rec¬ 
ognizable  method  for  fair  competition 
between  our  producers  and  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  beef -cattle  industry  is  the  very 
basis  of  a  sound  and  healthy  agricultural 
economy.  If  the  beef  cattle  industry 
were  destroyed,  the  whole  agricultural 
economy  would  disintegrate  because  ap¬ 
proximately  $20  of  every  $100  of  agri¬ 
cultural  income  stems  from  the  sale  of 
cattle  or  calves.  Hie  beef  industry  has 
experienced  tremendous  growth  since 
1940.  In  1940  the  gross  income  from  the 
sale  of  cattle  and  calves  amounted  to 
only  $1.4  billion.  In  1963,  the  income 
was  $8.3  billion,  an  increase  of  $7  bil¬ 
lion  which  emphasizes  that  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry  is  exceedingly  important  to  the 
whole  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
any  development  which  adversely  affects 
the  beef-cattle  industry  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  structure  of  our 
economy. 

The  recent  agx-eements  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  realistic  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  solution  of  our  problem, 
and  will  be  ineffectual,  to  say  the  least. 
Such  agreements  cannot  present  lasting 
solutions.  The  imports  should  have  been 
limited  to  an  average  of  the  years  1958- 
63  so  as  to  take  in  the  low  years  of  im¬ 
ports  instead  of  basing  the  agreements 
on  the  highest  years’  average. 

And  these  agreements  are  completely 
opposite  to  the  way  these  countries  treat 
the  United  States.  Australia,  the  larg¬ 
est  exporter  of  beef  and  veal  and  mutton 
to  the  United  States,  prohibits  imports  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs  and  pork  prod- 
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ucts  from  the  United  States  under  health 
restriction.  New  Zealand  prohibits  im¬ 
ports  of  most  meats  and  packinghouse 
products.  Ireland  restricts  all  livestock 
and  meat  products  by  import  license  and 
its  tariffs  are  extremely  high. 

The  last  agricultural  census  showed 
that  we  had  about  4  million  farms  in  the 
United  States  and  2V2  million  of  those 
farms  had  cattle  and  calves  upon  them. 

These  farms  use  1  billion  acres  of  land 
in  pasturing  those  cattle.  One  billion 
acres  of  pastureland.  We  do  have  a 
huge  production  plant.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the 
American  cattle  farmer  to  produce  to 
fully  supply  America’s  beef  requirements. 

Argument  has  been  presented  that  im¬ 
ports  are  not  the  cause  for  the  recent 
depressed  market  for  fed  beef.  This  is 
ridiculous.  Much  of  the  imported  beef 
is  used  as  roasts  and  lower  grade  steaks 
and  is  in  further  competition  with  fed 
beef  because  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
carcass  of  the  fed  beef  is  used  as  ground 
beef.  These  imports  have  depressed  the 
price  of  beef  at  least  by  $3  to  $4  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  and  the  situation  can  only 
get  worse,  not  better,  if  something  is  not 
done. 

After  much  concentrated  research  and 
study  I  am  convinced  that  our  only  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  establish  a  system  of  import 
quotas  to  a  volume  that  would  not  unduly 
affect  prices  on  the  U.S.  market. 

The  record  will  show  that  we  imported 
enough  beef  last  year  to  feed  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  for  a  full 
month.  We  did  this  when  we  had  enough 
beef  domestically  produced  to  fill  an  en¬ 
tire  year’s  supply,  and  more. 

We  in  the  Congress  cannot  let  these 
imports  destroy  a  vital  industry  to  our 
Nation’s  economy.  To  permit  the  Ameri¬ 
can  livestock  industry  to  succumb  to 
lower  levels  as  a  result  of  excessive  im¬ 
ports  would  be  to  arbitrarily  precipitate 
a  condition  which  would  further  ravage 
an  already  “sick”  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  report  is  imperative. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  presented  the  rule  which 


would  send  this  bill  to  conference.  At 
that  time  I  made  some  rather  extended 
remarks  on  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  with  which  we  were  confronted.  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
if  I  had  any  thought  that  the  Senate 
amendment  would  do  the  job  that  it  was 
claimed  it  would  do,  I  would  ask  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  and  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
and  send  the  bill  to  the  President  with¬ 
out  further  congressional  action.  But  I 
then  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  na¬ 
tional  emergency  clause  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Senate  amendment  was 
meaningless  and  inoperative. 

Therefore,  I  suggested  that  the  House 
adopt  the  resolution  and  send  the  bill  to 
conference.  This  suggestion  was  based 
upon  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  that  he  would  use  his  best 
offices  in  conference  to  work  out  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  the  needed  relief 
or  at  least  some  relief  to  the  cattle  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  studied  this  report 
of  the  conferees  as  fully  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  do.  And,  I  regret  to 
say  that  due  to  the  provisos  in  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  giving  the  executive 
department  the  power  to  make  the 
agreement  inoperative  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there 
is  little  hope  for  relief  from  these  im¬ 
ports  in  the  bill.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  where 
we  either  vote  for  the  conference  report, 
with  the  hope  that  the  desire  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  some  relief  will  be  recognized 
by  the  executive  department,  or  we  have 
nothing.  Therefore,  I  am  voting  for  the 
report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
formula  in  this  bill  provides  that  when 
domestic  production  increases  and  im¬ 
ports  would  be  less  needed  by  consumers 
and  do  more  harm  to  producers,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  imports  can  increase.  When  the 
domestic  supply  reduces  and  imports 
could  increase,  the  supply  that  can  be 
imported  is  reduced.  This  is  an  upside 
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down  formula  that  works  the  wrong  way 
for  both  consumers  and  producers.  This 
makes  it  more  sure  that  the  President 
will  have  to  suspend  the  quotas. 

So  all  this  legislation  really  does  is 
to  embarrass  our  negotiators  and  risk 
loss  of  agricultural  markets.  It  is  like¬ 
ly  to  set  off  a  round  of  trade  restrictions 
that  can  do  nothing  but  reduce  our  ex¬ 
ports  and  we  now  export  60  percent  of 
our  wheat,  40  percent  of  our  beans,  50 
percent  of  our  rice  and  20  percent  of  our 
Iowa  corn.  Iowa  alone  exports  $250  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  farm  products.  The  best 
way  to  solve  the  agricultural  problems  is 
to  find  markets  for  our  idled  acres  rather 
than  reduce  sales  for  these  products. 
Decreased  exports  of  feed  grains  would 
mean  that  more  grain  would  need  be 
fed  in  the  United  States  and  this  would 
really  produce  excess  supplies  of  meat. 

Australia  seems  to  be  a  target  for 
many  comments.  They  exported  $300 
million  worth  of  goods  to  the  United 
States  last  year  and  purchased  $600  mil¬ 
lion  worth  from  us.  Twenty-three  per¬ 
cent  of  all  their  imports  came  from  the 
United  States.  Our  purchase  from  them 
amounted  to  $1.50  per  person  in  the 
United  States  while  their  purchases  from 
us  amounted  to  $55  per  person  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  great  deal  of  farm  machinery. 
Reduction  of  their  purchases  from  the 
United  States  would  mean  reduced  em¬ 
ployment  at  such  places  as  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Racine, 
Wis.,  where  farm  machinery  is  under 
production  that  will  go  to  Australia  un¬ 
less  they  reduce  purchases  from  us.  Un¬ 
employed  people  do  not  buy  enough  meat 
to  help  cattle  markets.  The  Republican 
ranking  member  on  the  committee  said 
the  quotas  will  not  go  into  effect,  which 
means  that  the  principal  thing  the  bill 
is  likely  to  do  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
slap  by  the  United  States,  causing  such 
countries  as  Australia  to  turn  to  Canada 
or  other  sources  of  supply. 

If  this  bill  passes,  the  long  list  of  quota 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  expect  considera¬ 
tion.  A  list  of  these  bills  is  as  follows : 


Import  Quota  Bills  Other  Than  on  Meat 

Alphabetical  list  of  Members  of  the  House  who  have  introduced  bills  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which  woidd 

impose  import  quotas  on  products  other  than  meat 


Author 

Bill  No. 

Item 

Author 

Bill  No. 

Abele,  Homer  E . . . . 

H.R.  8823 . 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Softwood  lumber. 

Iron  ore. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Softwood  lumber. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Clausen,  Don  H__  _ 

H.J.  Res.  404 _ 

H.R.  1775 _ 

Ash  brook,  John  M . . . 

H.R.  8890. . . 

Colmer,  William  M _ _ 

Aspinall,  Wayne  N. . . . . 

H.R.  6269 . 

H.R.  9860 _ 

Baker,  Howard  H. . 

H.R.  9856 _ 

Dent,  John  H _ 

H.R.  8619 _ 

H.R.  8014. 

Denton,  Winfield  K . 

H.R.  8621 _ 

Baring,  Walter  S _ 

H.R.  11627 . 

Edmondson,  Ed _ _ _ 

H.R.  6371 _ 

H.R.  9890  . 

Fallon,  George  H _ _ 

H.R.  9856.. . 

H.R.  8620 _ 

Battin,  James  F _ 

H.R.  9943 _ 

Bennett,  Charles  E _ 

H.R.  7181  . 

H.R.  8952 _ 

Bennett,  John  B _ 

H.R.  8019.  . 

H.R.  8622. _ 

Berry,  E.  Y__ . 

H.R.  6271  .. 

H.R.  8623.. _ 

Bow,  Frank  T . . . 

H.J.  Res.  257. _ 

H.R.  8615  .  . 

H.R.  9970 _ 

H.R.  6276 _ 

Brav,  William  O 

H.R.  8616 

Hansen,  Julia  Butler _ _ - _ 

H.R.  9907 

Brotzman,  Donald  G___ . . 

H.R.  6393.  . 

H.J.  Res.  288 _ 

H.J.  Res.  258— 
H.R.  9881. . 

Burton,  Laurence  J _ 

H.R.  9895 

H.R.  6275 

Harding,  Ralph  R _ 

Byrnes,  John  W . 

H.R.  9859 

H.J.  Res.  259— 
H.R.  8624..' _ 

H.R.  8617 . 

narrison,  William  Henry _ 

H.R.  7436.. 

Harsh  a,  William  H_  _ _ _ 

H.R.  8663 . 

Chcnowcth,  J.  Edgar . . 

H.R.  6408 

H.R.  8613 . 

Clark,  Frank  M . . . 

H.R.  9863 . 

Hechler,  Ken _ 

H.R.  8625. . 

H.R.  6323.. . 

H.R.  4175... 

H.R.  9861 _ 

H.R.  8618 . 

Item 


Softwood  lumber. 
Hardwood  plywood, 
load  and  zinc. 
Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Softwood  lumber. 
Do. 

Lead  and  zinc. 
Softwood  lumber. 
Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thermometers. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Alphabetical  list  of  Members  of  the  House  vJho  have  introduced  bills  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 

would  impose  import  quotas  on  products  other  than  meat — Continued 


Author 

Bill  No. 

Item 

Author 

Bill  No. 

Item 

Horan,  Walt . . . . . 

H.R.  9864 . 

Lead  and  zinc. 

H.R  8635 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

General  quotas. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Softwood  lumber. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

General  quotas. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Petroleum,  residual  fuel  oil. 
Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Shrimp. 

Lea  d  and  zinc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

H.R.  6270 _ 

H.J.  Res.  256 _ 

Do. 

Softwood  lumber. 

Price,  Melvin _ 

Pucinskl,  Roman  C._  . . 

H.R.  8636 . 

H.R.  587 

Huddleston,  George,  Jr . 

H.R.  8626 . 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

H.R  9870 

Icbord,  Richard . . 

H.R.  7100 _ 

TT  ~R  R911 

H.R.  11006 . 

Do. 

Reid,  Charlotte  T _ 

H.R  ioou 

Jarman,  John . . 

H.R.  10438 . 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

H  R  8637 

Jennings,  W.  Pat.. . - . 

H.R.  8627 . 

Do. 

Johnson,  Harold  T . 

H.R.  6277 _ 

Lead  and  zinc. 

H.R.  8638 

H.R.  9857. . 

Do. 

H.R  8639 

H.J.  Res.  260.... 

Softwood  lumber. 

St.  George,  Katharine . . 

H.R.  1139 

Kee,  Elizabeth _ _ 

H.R.  8268 . 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

H.R  4341 

King,'Carleton  J _ 

H.R.  10442 . 

General  quotas. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

H.R  8640 

King,  Cecil  R.  . . 

H.R.  10545. . 

H.R  9879. 

Langen,  Odin . . 

H.R.  9388 . 

Agricultural  and  forestry  goods 
Lead  and  zinc. 

Secrest,  Robert  T___ . . 

H.R.  9003 

Lloyd,  Sherman  P _ 

H.R.  6340 . 

H.R.  9879 

H.R.  9862 . . 

Do. 

Siler,  Eugene _ _ _ - 

H.R.  819. 

McDade,  Joseph  M_ . 

H.R.  8630 _ 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

H.R.  8641 

Mclntire,  Clifford  G _ 

H.R.  6746 _ 

Agricultural  and  forestry  goods. 
Softwood  lumber. 

H.R.  125 

H.J.  Res.  307.... 

Skubitz,  Joe _  ___  _ 

H.R.  7990 

Mathias,  Charles  MoC.,  Jr . 

H.R.  8629 _ 

H.R.  9867 

May,  Catherine _ _ _ 

H.J.  Res.  261. _ 

H.R.  8681 

Montoya,  Joseph  M _ _ 

H.R.  6278 . 

H.R.  8642 

H.R.  9865 . 

Do. 

H.R.  8643 

Moore,  Arch  A.,  Jr . . 

H.R.  8632 . 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

H.R.  822 

Morgan,  Thomas  E . . 

H.R.  1667 . 

Do. 

H.R.  6439 

H.R.  8612 . 

Do. 

H.R.  9868 

Morris,  Thomas  G . 

H.R.  6272 . . 

Lead  and  zine. 

H.R.  11677 

H.R.  9871 _ 

Do. 

H.R.  6857. 

Morton,  Rogers  C.  B . 

H.R.  8631 _ 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

H.R.  9869 

Do. 

Agricultural  and  forestry 
goods. 

Dairy  products. 

Softwood  lumber. 

Mul ter,  Abraham  J... . . 

H.R.  527 _ 

Chocolate,  confectionery. 
Residual  fuel  oil. 

Softwood  lumber. 

H.R.  7082 

Natcher,  William  H . . 

Norblad,  Walter.. . . . . 

H.R.  8633.. . 

H.J.  Res.  262 _ 

H.R.  10950 

Nygaard,  Hjalmar  C . 

H.J.  Res.  263 _ 

Do. 

H.J.  Res.  265..  . 

O’Brien,  Leo  W . 

H.R.  6343 _ 

Lead  and  zinc. 

H.R.  8680 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

Do. 

O’Konski,  Alvin  E . . . 

H.R.  3723 _ 

Hardwood  plywood. 

Lead  and  zinc. 

H.R.  6274 

Olsen,  Arnold _ _ _ _ 

H.R.  6723 . . 

H.R  9858 

H.R.  9866 . 

Do. 

H.R.  9278.  . 

H.R.  8634 _ 

Residual  fuel  oil. 

H.R.  6784 _ 

H.J.  Res.  281.... 

Softwood  lumber. 

H.R.  9880 

Do. 

Pelly,  Thomas  M . 

H.J.  Res.  264 _ 

Do. 

Note. — The  above  list  is  of  quota  bills  only.  It  does  not  include  the  authors  of  some  400  tariff  bills,  the  majority  of  which  would  impose  higher  duties  on  a  variety  of 
products,  which  are  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Lobbyists  for  various  other  items  have 
been  looking  for  a  breakthrough  and  this 
would  reduce  total  exports.  Last  year 
our  exports  totaled  $22  billion  and  im¬ 
ports  totaled  $17  billion  of  products 
which  we  produce  in  the  United  States. 
We  export  three  times  as  many  as  we 
import.  Reducing  imports  to  United 
States  would  reduce  exports  from  the 
United  States  even  more.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  to  the  United  States 
are  products  we  do  not  produce. 

Some  people  now  say  this  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  only  to  affect  cow  meat  prices. 
Six  months  ago  when  the  drive  for  this 
bill  started,  cow  meat  was  above  world 
market  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
were  not  below  average  cow  meat  prices 
in  United  States  but  Choice  cattle  were 
lower.  Then  they  blamed  imports  for  the 
Choice  cattle  problem.  Choice  cattle  to¬ 
day  sold  for  $26.25  per  hundred  in  Chi¬ 
cago  compared  to  $20.50  last  June.  So 
now,  they  change  the  argument.  We 
have  had  entirely  too  much  politics  and 
emotionalism  and  not  enough  sober 
thought  and  analysis  on  this  bill. 

If  the  negotiations  going  on  in  Geneva 
fail,  we  will  need  an  effective  set  of 
laws — not  this  kind  of  legislation. 

If  our  negotiators  would  approve  this 
kind  of  agreement,  the  same  people  who 
are  pressuring  for  this  bill  would  prac¬ 
tically  call  our  negotiators  traitors.  If 
they  cannot  negotiate  a  better  agreement 
for  U.S.  interests  than  this  bill,  they  will 
have  failed. 

I  am  convinced  this  bill  is  bad  for 
U.S.  interests  and  especially  Midwest 
agricultural  interests. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  distinct¬ 
ly  encouraging  to  note  that  legislative 
relief  for  the  problem  of  beef  imports 
into  the  Unied  States  is  now  at  hand. 
This  legislation  has  survived  a  long  and 
circuitous  route.  It  has  been  threatened 
with  Presidential  veto;  it  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  hostile  State  Department 
which  apparently  cannot  look  upon  the 
problems  of  the  American  producer  with 
concern;  it  has  survived  parliamentary 
delaying  tactics  inspired  by  those  who 
oppose  the  proposal. 

The  fact  is  that  beef  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  are  down.  A  principal  source  of 
revenue  to  a  great  many  American 
farmers  has  been  severely  cut.  Imports 
of  cattle  have  grown  significantly  since 
the  market  was  first  tapped  by  foreign 
producers,  and  each  year  as  imports  have 
grown  a  corresponding  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  were  not  sold  or  disposed  of. 

This  simply  means  a  reduced  standard 
of  living  for  the  American  farmers  who 
depend  wholly  or  in  part  on  beef  cattle 
for  their  revenue.  Since  relief  is  not 
forthcoming  from  those  responsible 
within  the  Government,  the  Congress  has 
no  choice  but  to  take  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands.  My  only  quarrel  with  this 
legislation  is  that  it  has  not  been  enacted 
earlier.  Sometimes,  it  seems  impossible 
for  our  Government  to  comprehend  the 
fact  that  other  countries  zealously  guard 
the  interests  of  their  own  people.  This 
is  proper,  but  our  Government  has  an 
equal  responsibility  to  guard  the  interests 
of  American  producers  in  whatever  field 
they  may  work.  That  is  the  situation 


which  requires  the  enactment  of  protec¬ 
tive  legislation  today. 

Record  level  imports  combined  with 
high  domestic  production  have  sent  the 
prices  of  domestic  beef  to  dangerously 
low  levels,  causing  millions  of  dollars  of 
losses  to  our  Nation’s  economy.  Florida’s 
beef  cattle  producing  industry,  one  of 
the  most  important  to  our  State’s  econ¬ 
omy,  has  been  very  adversely  affected. 
Amazingly,  much  of  the  import  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
use  of  foreign  aid  to  stimulate  cattle 
production  in  other  countries. 

In  1963  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
amounted  to  well  over  1  billion  pounds 
or  roughly  11  percent  of  our  total  pro¬ 
duction.  Converting  these  imports  to 
live  cattle  equivalents,  they  amount  to 
over  three  million  head  of  cattle  or 
roughly  four  times  the  total  beef  cows 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  on  January  1, 
1964.  Had  these  cattle  been  produced 
in  the  United  States,  they  would  have 
consumed  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
feed  grains,  thus  relieving  some  of  the 
storage  cost  to  the  Government,  not  to 
mention  the  contributions  they  would 
have  made  to  the  local  and  State  econ¬ 
omies. 

In  1957  imports  of  beef  and  veal  on  a 
carcass  weight  equivalent  basis  was  only 
376  million  pounds  and  had  risen  to 
1,679  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  over 
four  times  as  much  in  only  6  years. 
Paradoxically,  the  United  States  is  the 
biggest  producer  of  beef  and  veal;  yet 
in  1963  we  imported  over  56  percent  of 
the  total  exports  of  beef  and  veal  in  world 
commerce.  We  have  the  highest  dollar 
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market  in  the  world  for  beef  and  veal, 
and  the  lowest  degree  of  tariffs  of  any 
of  the  major  beef  producing  countries. 

Historically,  the  cattle  industry  has 
been  able  to  cope  with  the  cattle  cycle, 
but  we  have  never  had  the  combination 
of  record  domestic  production  and  record 
imports.  Certainly,  it  is  time  that  this 
country  recognizes  that  in  order  to  meet 
our  many  commitments  at  home  and 
abroad  we  must  maintain  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries,  of  which  cattle  is  one.  Other 
countries  afford  reasonable  degrees  of 
protection  from  unfair  competition  from 
abroad  and  the  cattle  industry  requests 
no  more  or  less  than  this.  A  realistic 
policy  should  be  our  guide  and  equity 
our  goal  in  international  trade. 

In  view  of  the  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  present  time  for  the 
unemployment  and  poverty  problems 
which  are  interrelated,  I  should  think 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  would  be  welcomed  and 
strongly  supported. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead 
in  addition  to  providing  the  legislative 
relief  that  is  needed  to  create  fixed  im¬ 
port  quotas,  there  will  be  a  firm  review  of 
the  inspection  procedures  at  port  facili¬ 
ties  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  method 
of  firmer  control  over  distribution  of  beef 
imports;  that  there  will  be  a  careful 
examination  of  requirements  for  han¬ 
dling,  slaughtering,  processing  of  meats 
in  foreign  countries;  and  that  there  will 
be  a  careful  review  of  benefits  such  as 
special  tax  situations  or  transportation 
rebates  on  beef  imports.  It  is  known  that 
quality  standards  are  much  more  relaxed 
in  most  foreign  countries  than  in  our 
own.  A  lack  of  vigilance  on  our  part  can 
mean  the  admission  of  inferior  or  of 
unsanitary  products,  or  even  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  dangerous  disease  and  insect 
pests. 

A  correction  of  the  present  situation 
will  strengthen  the  American  market 
for  beef,  will  encourage  a  resumption 
of  expenditures  for  improvements  on 
cattle  farms,  will  expedite  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  needed  equipment  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  additional  personnel. 
There  will  be  stabilization  of  the  entire 
beef  cattle  industry.  It  is  an  industry 
which  is  much  too  important  to  the 
American  economy  to  receive  the  cava¬ 
lier  treatment  heretofore  accorded  it. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  a 
restriction  on  beef  imports  would  result 
in  higher  prices  for  the  consumers  for 
quality  beef,  let  me  say  that  it  has  been 
made  unmistakably  clear  that  prices  to 
housewives  in  the  markets  have  varied 
but  little  in  recent  years,  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  import  quotas  would 
result  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  would  be  better  insured 
of  a  quality  product  for  the  price  she 
is  paying  than  at  present. 

Cattlemen  generally  feel  that  they 
cannot  survive  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  provide  protection  from  foreign 
competition.  The  action  here  is  fully 
justified.  Perhaps  even  more  signifi¬ 
cantly,  it  creates  an  important  precedent 
for  action  by  the  Congress  when  Amer¬ 
ican  producers  and  American  workmen 
have  their  sources  of  livelihood  threat¬ 
ened  by  foreign  competition. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re¬ 
peat,  some  years  ago  kangaroo  meat 
was  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Australia  and  sold  In  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  hamburger 
meat.  At  that  time  I  placed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  an  article  entitled, 
“Are  You  Jumpy  These  Days.”  Then, 
not  long  ago,  I  noticed  that  horsemeat 
was  being  imported  from  abroad  and 
being  sold  in  Ohio  for  ground  beef.  I 
say  the  consumers  should  be  protected 
from  such  fraud. 

If  the  American  consumer  has  been 
eating  kangaroo  meat  from  abroad,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  he  has  been  eat¬ 
ing  mule,  donkey,  billy  goat,  and  there  is 
no  telling,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  other  kinds 
of  animals  have  been  imported  into  our 
country  and  labeled  as  ground  beef  and 
sold  to  our  housewives. 

Some  of  the  dear  ladies  who  have  been 
by  the  office  demanding  cheap  meat  for 
the  consumer  might  well  ponder  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  they  have  been  eating  spa¬ 
ghetti  sauce  or  meatballs  made  from 
kangaroo  or  donkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  call  this  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  in  order  to  prove 
how  easily  our  Nation  can  be  flooded  with 
anything  foreign. 

If  the  American  cattleman  would  take 
his  cattle  and  give  them  away  at  the 
auction  barns,  there  would  be  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  the  consumer  would 
pay  in  the  great  cities  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  the  other 
large  cities  of  this  country.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle  farmer  receives  only  a  few 
cents  a  pound  for  the  choice  cuts  of 
steak,  roast,  and  ground  beef  sold  to  the 
housewives  of  the  large  cities.  At  the 
present  time,  the  cattlemen  are  receiving 
nothing  at  all  from  the  sale  of  their 
cattle.  They  are  giving  them  away  at  a 
loss.  It  is  the  processing,  the  packing, 
the  transporting,  the  rent  and  labor  costs 
that  are  being  passed  on  to  the  house¬ 
wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  go  with  me  to  the  sale 
barns  of  this  country  any  day,  and  I  can 
show  you  cattle  being  sold  for  7,  8,  and 
9  cents  per  pound  on  the  hoof,  and  some 
of  the  better  grades  for  only  17  and  18 
cents — cattle  that  costs  the  cattleman  25 
cents  per  pound  to  place  on  the  market. 
If  this  trend  of  falling  cattle  prices  to  the 
cattlemen  continues,  it  could  lead  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls  of  the  production  of 
cattle  and  price  supports;  and  then  my 
good  friends  in  the  large  cities  would 
howl  with  the  resulting  increases  in 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Limiting  im¬ 
ports  of  cheap  grades  of  beef  and  other 
meats  sold  for  beef  is  the  best  protection 
the  American  housewife  has  against 
cheap  products  and  high  prices. 

In  the  lifetime  of  even  the  young  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House,  we  have  seen  our  farm 
population  dwindle  from  35  to  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  population  down  to 
around  10  percent  today.  A  smaller  por¬ 
tion  of  our  population  now  lives  on  the 
farm  than  in  any  major  civilization  of 
the  world.  This  is  dangerous  to  our  very 
way  of  life  and  our  very  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  raising  of  livestock  accounts  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  income  of 
the  American  farmers.  It  is  free  of  price 
supports  and  Government  controls. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  keep  it  that  way  by 
restricting  the  foreign,  slave-labor  im¬ 
ports  of  beef.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op¬ 
pose  this  legislation.  No  one  in  this 
Congress  desires  more  than  I  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  demands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  businessmen  who  claim  injury 
through  an  abnormal  volume  of  imports. 

At  the  same  time,  this  Congress,  3 
years  ago,  through  the  trade  bill,  de¬ 
clared  as  its  policy  a  reduction  of  tariff 
barriers  and  an  increase  in  freedom  of 
international  trade. 

In  the  trade  bill,  the  Congress  also 
took  away  the  traditional  procedure  for 
relief  which  was  provided  by  the  “escape 
clause”  and  the  “peril  point”  section. 

Now  we  are  met  with  a  unilateral  at¬ 
tempt  to  repeal  this  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  one  industry .. 

I  do  not  dwell  now  on  the  validity  of 
the  meat  industry’s  claim  for  relief. 
Neither  do  I  emphasize  the  undoubted 
price  increase  which  will  flow  from  this 
bill  and  its  effects  on  the  lower  strata  of 
our  population.  I  also  pass  over  the 
potentially  damaging  effects  on  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Argentina,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  whom  we  are  in  various 
ways  trying  to  assist. 

My  main  question  is.  Why  should 
there  be  discrimination  among  indus¬ 
tries?  We  have  seen  the  harmful  effects 
of  imports  in  the  watch  industry,  the  bi¬ 
cycle  industry,  the  rubber  footwear  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  needle  industry,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few.  If  we  are  to  consider  re¬ 
lief  by  the  application  of  quotas  or  other¬ 
wise,  let  us  extend  it  to  all  industries 
equally  and  not  limit  it  to  those  which 
are  related  to  the  farm. 

This  is  highly  discriminatory  legisla¬ 
tion  and  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view  the  conference  report  has  not  re¬ 
moved  the  danger  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  to  H.R.  1839.  Under  the  new  set 
of  provisions,  circumstances  could  still 
produce  the  automatic  imposition  of 
quotas.  And  I  am  not  convinced  that  in 
future  periods  these  circumstances  will 
warrant  the  application  of  quantitative 
restrictions. 

The  fact  remains  that,  despite  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  growth  formula  in  the 
conference  report,  the  maximum  amount 
of  specified  meat  articles  permitted  into 
the  United  States  after  December  31, 
1964,  is  set  at  725,400,000  pounds  annu¬ 
ally.  This  is  in  reality  a  quota-quota. 
Any  set  figure  such  as  this  is  arbitrary. 

The  quota  may  or  may  not  be  applied, 
dependent  upon  an  equally  arbitrary 
percentage  formula.  A  base  period  of 
years  is  prescribed,  and  future  figura¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  fundamental  the 
changes  in  world  production,  trade  pat¬ 
terns,  and  consumption,  is  inevitably 
computed  on  this  base  period. 

In  essence,  although  the  wholly  injuri¬ 
ous  character  of  the  Senate  proposals 
is  somewhat  modified,  the  essentials  are 
not  altered.  I  remain  unconvinced  that 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  warrant  this  preferential  treatment. 
In  my  estimation  most  of  the  arguments 
against  the  Senate  amendments  are  still 
relevant. 
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The  price  decline  experienced  by  the 
cattleman  is  not  substantially  enough 
related  to  imports  in  order  to  justify  a 
remedy  as  damaging,  and  as  consequen¬ 
tial  as  quantitative  restrictions. 

I  was  and  remain  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  its  report 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  listed 
a  number  of  other  relevant  considera¬ 
tions.  The  slump  in  beef  prices  can  be 
attributed  to  increases  in  cattle,  in¬ 
creases  in  the  size  of  beef  animals,  the 
availability  and  comparatively  lower  cost 
of  other  meat,  and  increases  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  slaughtered.  These,  and 
quite  possibly  other  factors,  have  caused 
the  prices  of  choice  fed  steers  at  Chi¬ 
cago  to  drop  in  1962  and  again  in  1963. 
Imports  may  have  played  a  role,  but  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  strike  back  drasti¬ 
cally  at  this  element  merely  because  it 
represents  the  easiest  remedy  from  the 
domestic  point  of  view. 

To  oppose  the  imposition  of  tariffs  or 
quotas  does  not  mean  that  I  am  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  cattle  industry  and  its 
evident  distress.  Means  must  be  found 
whereby  the  industry  can  regain  its 
health,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
economic  sectors  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  damaging  this  country’s  position  in 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations 
which,  if  successful,  can  mean  growth 
and  prosperity  to  the  whole  stage  of 
American  industry,  including  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Last  February,  the  voluntary  meat 
agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  were  announced.  These  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  beef 
to  this  country.  Australia  agreed  to 
limit  its  exports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mut¬ 
ton  to  the  United  States.  Exports  to 
this  country  this  year  will  reflect  the 
average  level  reached  during  the  1962-63 
period. 

It  is  evident  that  these  accords  have 
already  had  a  strong  effect.  In  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year,  beef  imports  de¬ 
creased  by  34  million  pounds  compared 
to  the  level  of  importation  recorded  over 
the  same  period  in  1963.  Beef  and  veal 
imports  decreased  by  11  percent.  Aus¬ 
tralia  advised  our  Government  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  veal,  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  in 
1964  should  drop  by  170  million  pounds, 
or  29  percent  of  the  1963  total. 

Testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  June  4,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated: 

Taking  all  our  suppliers  of  beef  and  veal 
together,  it  now  appears  that  shipments 
from  these  countries  destined  for  the  United 
States  in  this  calendar  year  will  be  about  one- 
fourth  below  1963. 

And  in  1963,  total  imports  of  beef  and 
veal  reached  1.7  billion  pounds,  repre¬ 
senting  9  percent  of  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  Beef  imported  as  live  cattle 
brought  imports  to  10.7  percent  of  do¬ 
mestic  consumption. 

It  must  be  stated  that  most  of  our  im¬ 
ports  consist  of  low  beef  quality.  The 
United  States  produces  the  finest  and 
choicest  beef  in  the  world ;  but  this  is  not 
the  grade  which  imports  largely  consist 
of.  In  1962,  imports  reached  a  record 
level,  but  cattlemen  also  received  the 
highest  prices  for  their  beef  in  a  decade. 


We  must  acknowledge  that  most  im¬ 
ports  are  of  a  quality  mainly  used  for 
hamburgers,  frankfurters,  and  variety 
meats.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  im¬ 
port  quotas  were  imposed,  consumers  in 
the  years  ahead  would  be  facing  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  the  price  of  such  popu¬ 
lar  food  items. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  take 
into  account  the  potential  for  growth. 
Arbitrary  computations  as  provided  in 
the  conference  report,  furthermore,  can¬ 
not  in  reality  substitute  for  the  free  com¬ 
petitive  price  mechanism,  and  the  growth 
of  consumption  cannot  be  properly  esti¬ 
mated.  Total  beef  consumption  this 
year  is  running  13  percent  above  1963. 
Undoubtedly,  with  the  annual  rise  in 
population  and  other  factors,  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  beef  and  other  meats  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  Quotas  are  an  inherently 
discriminatory  trade  practice  which  leave 
no  room  for  such  basic  realities. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  level  of  im¬ 
ports  thus  far  suggests  that  in  achieving 
a  scale  consistent  with  the  1959-63  av¬ 
erage,  the  goal  of  the  quota  proponents 
will  have  been  reached.  World  supply, 
particularly  in  Europe,  is  down.  Imports 
to  this  country  have  already  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  our  domestic  consumption 
continues  to  rise. 

A  further  important  variable  is  the 
forthcoming  trade  negotiations.  It  is 
essential  that  the  United  States  be  in  a 
strong  position.  We  have  repeatedly  in¬ 
sisted,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  Common 
Market  countries  offer  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  bargaining  on  all  varieties  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  This  policy,  so  im¬ 
portant  for  our  whole  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  will  be  seriously  jeopardized  if 
these  quotas  on  meats  are  imposed;  they 
will  put  us  into  an  absurd  and  wholly 
contradictory  situation;  they  will  un¬ 
questionably  weaken  our  power  to  secure 
meaningful  agricultural  accommoda¬ 
tions  from  European  countries  where 
agriculture  is  an  intensely  sensitive 
agenda  item,  heavily  enmeshed  in  the 
hard  cold  facts  of  internal  politics. 

Moreover,  meat  import  quotas  are  an 
obvious  violation  of  GATT,  to  which  we 
have  lawfully  subscribed.  Member  coun¬ 
tries  will  have  a  right  to  retaliate.  This 
will  injure  the  affected  American  indus¬ 
tries,  completely  innocent  of  the  whole 
affair,  who  will  experience  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  an  export  trade  demolished  un¬ 
wittingly. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  American  in¬ 
dustry,  taken  as  a  whole,  cannot  in  the 
final  analysis  gain  by  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  one  product.  In  the  end  other 
interests  will  suffer.  These  are  the  facts 
of  international  trade.  The  irony  here  is 
that  the  legislation,  because  of  other 
variables,  cannot  in  the  long  run  solve 
the  distress  affecting  cattlemen.  The 
import  level  has  already  fallen  to  the 
objective  desired  through  quotas. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker,  associate  my¬ 
self  with  either  the  immediate  or  poten¬ 
tial  imposition  of  quotas  on  beef  and 
other  meat  products.  It  is  a  dangerous 
piece  of  legislation  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
shall  vote  for  adoption  of  the  conference 
committee  report  on  meat  imports,  I  feel 


compelled  to  express  a  deep  personal  re¬ 
gret  that  the  conferees  did  not  accept  the 
language  that  was  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  before  the  Johnson  administration 
was  able  to  water  down  this  bill. 

However,  being  entirely  realistic,  I 
must  confess  that  a  half  loaf  is  better 
than  nothing  at  all  for  I  am  too  well 
aware  of  the  disinterest  on  the  part  of 
the  Johnson  administration  and  its  lack 
of  sympathy  for  the  American  cattle 
raisers  and  some  of  their  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  placed  the  American 
cattle  industry  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

It  is  very  evident  by  virtue  of  this 
watered  down  version  before  us  today 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
once  again  sided  against  the  domestic 
cattle  producer.  Mr.  Johnson  must  in¬ 
deed  be  proud  of  the  fancy  footwork  done 
by  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  instructions  to  “torpedo”  the 
meaningful  amendment  voted  earlier  by 
the  Senate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  accepting  this 
compromise,  that  the  legislative  cards 
have  been  stacked  against  those  of  us 
who  have  been  waging  a  continuing 
struggle  to  alleviate  the  ruinous  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  prevailing  in  the 
American  domestic  livestock  industry. 
Press  accounts  give  credit  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  wielding  the 
scalpel  so  well  that  the  net  result  is  a 
watered  down  version  of  what  was  once 
a  strongly  worded  Senate  version  which, 
up  until  today,  offered  a  real  ray  of  hope 
for  our  hard-pressed  cattlemen. 

I  am  only  surprised  that  we  wound  up 
with  any  bill  at  all.  Reliable  stories  were 
being  circulated  that  the  administration 
wanted  to  bail  out  some  of  its  party  stal¬ 
warts  who  voted  against  the  American 
livestock  producer  when  they  voted  to 
kill  an  earlier  meaningful  meat  import 
restriction  measure  that  was  offered  and 
supported  so  unanimously  by  Senate  Re¬ 
publicans.  These  reports  called  for  giv¬ 
ing  those  Democratic  Senators  another 
chance  to  get  off  the  hook  on  which  they 
placed  themselves  by  supporting  the 
Johnson  administration  in  voting  against 
the  American  livestock  producer.  The 
idea  was  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  restric¬ 
tive  meat  import  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  one  already  passed  by  the  House  of 
some  minor  proportion.  Then  the  bill 
was  to  be  killed  in  conference  or  at  a 
minimum,  the  meat  import  amendment 
was  to  be  removed,  so  that  when  the 
measure  reached  President  Johnson’s 
desk,  he  would  not  have  to  show  again 
his  hand  that  he  could  care  less  as  to 
what  happened  to  the  American  cattle¬ 
man. 

Naturally,  in  the  face  of  the  many 
cries  of  the  minority  Members  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  this 
foul  play  was  underway,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  cards  had  to  be  played  a  little 
differently.  But  the  net  result,  in  my 
estimation,  comes  out  the  same; 
namely,  that  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
change  much  of  anything.  It  leaves  too 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We 
already  know  what  their  attitude  hap¬ 
pens  to  be.  They  would  not  do  anything 
that  might  hurt  their  foreign  friends, 
even  if  it  meant  restoring  to  American 
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farmers  the  former  vigorous  economy 
that  prevailed  for  much  of  the  domestic 
cattle  industry  before  cattlemen  were 
beset  with  the  disastrous  effects  that  fell 
upon  them  as  a  result  of  these  excessive 
meat  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman,  even 
if  they  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  watered-down  version  calls  for  al¬ 
lowing  continued  heavy  foreign  impor¬ 
tations  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
meat  at  a  rate  that  is  185  percent  over 
and  above  the  already  high  rate  of  meat 
importations  from  these  two  countries 
that  existed  back  in  1961. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  Johnson  administration,  I 
need  only  point  out  to  you  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman 
have  once  more  guaranteed  in  this  meas¬ 
ure  to  foreign  exporters,  just  as  they  did 
in  the  secret  Executive  agreement  they 
negotiated,  a  fixed  share  of  the  growth 
of  our  domestic  consumption  by  the  for¬ 
mula  set  forth  in  the  language  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  by  the  in¬ 
consistent  attitude  of  the  administration 
which  on  the  one  hand  will  express  the 
hope  that  our  domestic  economy  will 
continue  to  expand,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  tell  us  that  any  expansion  in 
the  agricultural  economy  through  in¬ 
creased  domestic  cattle  production  is 
taboo.  If  the  American  farmer  must  in¬ 
crease  his  production  to  meet  rising  costs 
and  more  competitive  conditions,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  says  this  is  wrong  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  proposes  in  the  language 
of  this  measure  to  set  forth  a  mathe¬ 
matical  formula  which,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  guarantees  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  a  fixed  share  of  our 
domestic  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  the  administration  gave  up  its  de¬ 
signs  to  place  the  American  cattleman 
in  a  regimented  economy.  And  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  the  administration 
recognized  that  livestock  raising  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  substantial  portion  of  farm 
income.  One  need  only  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  farming  population  in  the 
United  States  has  seen  an  actual  net 
form  income  drop  of  $340  million  from 
1962  to  1963  and  a  further  drop  of  about 
$650  million  expected  in  1964.  This  will 
put  net  income  for  the  current  year  $92 
million  below  the  last  Eisenhower  year — 
even  though  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  more  than  $1  billion  in  Government 
payments  to  farmers.  How  much  longer 
can  the  Johnson  administration  deny  the 
fact  that  these  are  crucial  times  for  the 
American  domestic  cattle  raiser? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman’s  explanation  of  why 
lamb  was  omitted.  It  is  true  that  per¬ 
centagewise,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  the  case  for  inclusion  of 
lamb  may  not  appear  to  be  urgent.  At 
this  point,  since  the  report  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment,  debating  the  issue 
relating  to  lamb  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
made  it  clear  that  had  the  imports  of 
lamb  been  comparable  to  that  of  beef, 
percentagewise,  his  position  and  that  of 


the  conference  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  For  the  record  I  do  want  to  regis¬ 
ter  my  disappointment  that  lamb  was 
not  included,  and  briefly  set  forth  my 
reasons. 

Even  though  lamb  is  now  coming  in 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  2y2 
percent  of  our  consumption,  that  does 
not  tell  the  entire  story.  It  has  been, 
higher  in  the  past,  and  we  may  expect 
it  to  increase  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  rate  was  on  the 
order  of  3y2  percent. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  during  the 
past  6  years  lamb  imports,  in  various 
forms,  have  increased  by  860  percent. 

We  also  know  that  Government  stat¬ 
istics  confirm  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  decline  in  lamb  prices 
during  the  years  of  excessive  imports. 

We  also  know  that  our  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  twice  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  export  this  lamb  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  others  I 
brought  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  conferees,  along  with  other  perti¬ 
nent  reasons.  I  further  pointed  out 
that  since  most  of  this  meat  comes  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  protecting 
beef  but  not  lamb  may  be  expected  to 
stimulate  an  increase  in  lamb  exports, 
to  help  offset  any  loss  in  beef  exports. 

I  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  1960 
the  Tariff  Commission  held  extensive 
hearings  under  the  escape  clause  with 
respect  to  lamb  imports.  Two  of  the 
members  of  that  Commission  filed  a 
minority  or  dissenting  report,  holding 
that  evidence  proved  substantial  damage 
to  our  domestic  lamb  industry  and  they 
recommended  a  quota  and  import  fee  to 
offset  this. 

The  conferees  were  also  informed  that 
lamb  feeder  organizations  report  that 
many  lamb  feeders  have  gone  out  of 
business  because  of  imports.  This  has 
served  to  reduce  outlets  to  consumer 
trade  because  the  bulk  of  lambs  are  fat¬ 
tened  by  these  feeders  before  marketing. 
Imports  and  threat  of  imports  serve  to 
disrupt  normal  marketing  processes, 
making  feeding  operations  hazardous 
and  less  profitable.  Faced  with  no  limi¬ 
tation  on  imports  the  industry  is  plagued 
by  constant  danger  of  seasonal  upsurge 
in  these  imports  which  can — and  has  in 
many  instances — been  disastrous  to  our 
feeders  as  well  as  growers. 

In  other  words,  the  lamb  industry  is 
damaged  not  only  by  a  sudden  upsurge 
in  imports  but  also  by  the  danger  and 
the  threat — which  hangs  over  the  mar¬ 
ket — of  dumping  operations  which,  at  a 
critical  time  in  the  marketing,  could  drive 
domestic  lamb  prices  down  substan¬ 
tially.  The  real  danger  and  damage  is 
simply  not  reflected  in  the  relatively  low 
percentage  figure  of  2  y2  percent  of  our 
annual  consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  commend 
the  conference  committee,  even  though 
I  regret  the  omission  of  lamb  and  some 
other  changes  in  the  measure.  But  it 
was  a  compromise  and  the  subject  is  con¬ 
troversial  and  difficult.  The  result  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  nothing,  and  may  in¬ 
deed  prove  to  be  quite  beneficial.  The 
enactment  of  this  law  should  add  stabil¬ 
ity  to  the  beef  and  mutton  industry  in 
this  country. 


August  18 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  oppose  this  con¬ 
ference  report  which  would  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  imposing  import  quotas  on  cer¬ 
tain  meat  and  meat  products. 

This  legislation  is  certain  to  result  in 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  con¬ 
trolled  import  levels  would  raise  the 
prices  of  both  domestic  production  as 
well  as  that  part  of  import  qualified  to 
enter  our  markets. 

It  is  a  nice  scheme  of  price  control  at 
higher  levels.  American  meat  production 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
production  because  of  the  countless  Gov¬ 
ernment  aids  and  supports  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  meat  production. 

Although  it  is  true  that  cattlemen  are 
having  special  problems  resulting  from 
this  year’s  production,  these  problems  are 
related  to  internal  market  conditions  and 
marketing  excesses.  It  is  foolhardy  for 
this  Congress  to  legislate  under  circum¬ 
stances  unique  to  this  year’s  business. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  at¬ 
tribute  these  problems  to  the  low  levels 
of  import  which  have  not  been  proved  to 
be  a  permanent  market -factor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  leg¬ 
islating  a  price  windfall  to  cattlemen 
both  here  and  abroad  who  have  larger 
profits  to  reap  from  a  controlled  market¬ 
ing  economy. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Congressman 
Curtis,  and  others  who  oppose  adopting 
this  conference  report.  Although  I  feel 
the  beef  industry  may  be  entitled  to  some 
relief  from  a  flood  of  imports,  I  strongly 
oppose  relief  being  granted  to  but  one 
section  of  our  country  and  but  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  economy  in  this  manner. 

For  more  than  3  years,  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  solemnly  promised  to  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  America  that  quotas 
or  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  wool  manufactures  would  be  granted. 
Although  similar  relief  was  given  to  cot¬ 
ton — plus  outright  subsidies  in  the 
wheat-cotton  bill — promises  to  the  wool 
manufacturers  have  been  flagrantly 
violated. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  vital  industry, 
such  as  wool  manufacturing  still  is  in 
spite  of  its  trials  and  tribulations,  is  not 
being  granted  relief  that  has  been  prom¬ 
ised,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  beef  interests 
are  given  protective  quotas.  It  is  my 
understanding  there  are  more  than  200 
quota  bills  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  but  none  of  them  are  being  acted 
upon.  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  be¬ 
hind  this  interest  in  protecting  beef 
while  ignoring  such  critical  and  impor¬ 
tant  industries  as  the  wool  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  the  fisheries  industry,  the 
textile  industry,  the  shoe  industry,  the 
electronic  industries  to  mention  a  few 
is  that  beef  is  of  particular  importance 
to  the  State  of  Texas.  It  appears  that 
this  legislation  bears  an  unmistakable 
brand. 

The  all  too  brief  debate  that  we  have 
been  allowed  here  indicates  that  this 
legislation  will  not  even  be  of  much  help 
to  the  cattle  industry.  If  so,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  a  hoax  on  the  cattlemen.  If  not, 
then  it  is  certainly  a  hoax  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  once  again  is  being  victimized 
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by  the  very  administration  that  keeps 
prating  about  measures  to  protect  the 
consumer.  The  steadily  rising  price  of 
coffee,  sugar,  and  bread  may  now  be 
matched  by  further  increases  in  the  price 
of  meat  to  the  consumer. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  legislation  is  also  discrimina¬ 
tory  in  that  it  fails  to  protect  the  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  industry.  Although  the 
cattlemen  may  be  entitled  to  relief,  it  is 
unfair  to  single  them  out  in  this  man¬ 
ner  at  a  time  when  many  industries 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  particular,  are  in  need  of  sound 
and  sensible  relief  from  excessive  im¬ 
ports.  As  I  have  said  before  here  in 
the  House,  our  tariff  structure  should  be 
reformed  to  reflect  wage  differentials  be¬ 
tween  our  Nation  and  those  with  whom 
we  compete.  In  addition,  our  tariffs 
should  reflect  and  take  into  account  sub¬ 
sidies — direct  or  indirect — given  by  for¬ 
eign  governments  to  manufacturers  who 
export  to  the  United  States.  Wage  dif¬ 
ferential  and  subsidy  factors  are  needed 
to  make  our  tariff  structures  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  constructive  and  to  thus  foster 
and  increase  healthy  and  fairly  com¬ 
petitive  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  HARDING.  M^.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
the  conference  report  on  the  measure 
before  us,  H.R.  1839,  which  would  limit 
cattle,  goat,  and  sheep  imports  into  the 
United  States. 

I  regret  there  is  need  for  this  legis¬ 
lation.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
agreement  reached  earlier  by  the  State 
Department  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  has  gone  far  enough  in  limiting 
importation  of  these  meat  products. 

For  this  reason  I  personally  introduced 
two  bills  which  would  establish  import 
quotas  and  protect  the  domestic  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  our  great  Nation. 

While  the  bill  before  us  today  is  not  as 
extensive  or  as  strong  as  the  measures 
I  introduced,  nevertheless,  I  feel  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  intend  to 
give  it  my  full  support. 

There  are  those  today  we  have  heard 
state  that  there  is  no  reason  to  pass  this 
legislation — that  our  livestock  producers 
are  not  in  need  of  this  type  of  protection. 

Let  me  just  quote  briefly  from  some 
of  the  letters  I  have  received  from  Idaho 
cattlemen. 

From  Mr.  Lowe  L.  Rudd  of  the  Rudd 
Hereford  Ranch,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho, 
comes  this  report: 

Here  at  the  ranch  we  have  a  triple  activity 
in  cattle.  We  hurt  in  each  phase.  I’m  sell¬ 
ing  fat  steers  for  $50  to  $60  less  than  I  have 
in  them.  Our  breeding  cattle  are  swing¬ 
ing  along  the  same  line.  We  brought  all  of 
our  bulls  home  as  did  half  of  the  other  con¬ 
signers  at  the  Idaho  Palls  and  Blackfoot  pure¬ 
bred  sales.  People  need  them  but  are  afraid 
to  buy. 

And  from  Mr.  Frank  A.  Titus,  a  cattle¬ 
man  from  Jerome,  Idaho:  " 

Because  I  live  on  a  farm  and  feed  cattle 
and  because  I  have  just  marketed  my  feed¬ 
ers  at  a  substantial  loss,  I  am  real  worried 
about  the  effects  of  heavy  beef  imports  into 
this  country.  I  think  that  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  is  hurting  from  an  oversupply  of  cattle 
on  the  domestic  market  and  the  effects  of 
these  imports  are  just  disastrous. 


Also  from  the  Heiss  Farms  at  Jerome, 
Idaho,  comes  this  expression  of  concern: 

As  a  breeder  of  Charolais  and  Charbray 
cattle  I  am  very  concerned  over  the  extremely 
heavy  beef  imports  into  this  country  and  its 
disastrous  effects  on  the  cattle  industry. 

It  is  my  belief,  as  well,  as  other  cattlemen, 
that  the  only  way  to  save  the  industry  from 
complete  ruin  is  to  put  a  substantial  curb 
on  beef  imports  from  other  countries  by  im¬ 
mediately  imposing  reasonable  quotas  on  the 
shipment  of  foreign  beef  into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  value  of  total  U.S.  farm 
and  ranch  production  is  represented  by 
meat  from  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and 
cattle  alone  accounted  for  nearly  23  per¬ 
cent  of  the  receipts  from  farm  marketing 
in  1962. 

I  do  sincerely  regret  that  lamb  has 
been  omitted  from  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  is  one  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  bill  is  weak.  Our  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  shortchanged  by  the 
elimination  of  lamb. 

Should  this  industry  continue  to  suffer 
from  imports  and  the  Congress  fail  to 
take  remedial  action,  I  predict  that  not 
only  our  agricultural  economy  but  the 
economy  of  our  entire  Nation  will  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  the 
bill,  H.R.  1839,  which  I  consider  singu¬ 
larly  important  to  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  economy. 

We  know  that  what  we  are  discussing 
here  is  the  importation  of  meat  and  meat 
products  into  these  United  States  from 
foreign  lands.  The  fact  that  we  are  im¬ 
porting  meats  into  this  country  is  not 
of  itself  bad,  but  the  quantity  we  are  now 
importing  seriously  affects  our  economy, 
or  rather  an  important  segment  of  that 
economy. 

The  continued  increase  in  beef  im¬ 
ports,  coupled  with  rising  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  has  driven  the  price  of  cattle  in 
this  Nation  down  to  where  the  American 
cattleman  faces  a  crisis. 

This  year  alone,  approximately  11  per¬ 
cent  of  all  meat  consumed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  have  come  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Ranchers  in  these  lands,  favored 
by  cheap  labor  and  favorable  taxes,  seek 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  lucrative 
U.S.  meat  market. 

Imports  in  1963  were  equal  to  nearly 
4  million  head  of  cattle.  Import  pound¬ 
age  mixed  with  fat  and  fatty  meats  from 
cattle  that  was  formerly  sent  to  render¬ 
ing  plants,  equals  3  lU  million  head  of 
cattle. 

This  in  itself  is  a  serious  matter,  but 
let  me  point  out  further  that  more  than 
20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grains,  largely 
surplus,  would  have  been  used  if  these 
cattle  had  been  produced  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  100  million  man¬ 
hours  of  labor  would  have  been  required 
to  produce,  slaughter,  and  process  these 
cattle.  This  represents  a  labor  loss  in 
the  United  States  of  $6  to  $25  per  head. 

There  is  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  would  have  been  added  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  through  associated  indus¬ 
tries. 

We  want  to  trade  with  foreign  lands. 


Free  trade  is  essential  to  all  nations,  but 
there  must  be  a  limit,  there  must  be 
reasonable  restrictions.  The  ever-in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  meats  sold  in  this 
Nation  coming  from  foreign  lands  is 
alarming,  such  imports  should  be  reduced 
to  a  reasonable  level. 

We  should  not  expect  the  American 
cattleman  to  pay  the  price  for  all  other 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  these  shores.  This  is  a  val¬ 
uable  industry,  and  we  need  to  see  that 
it  is  allowed  to  be  healthy. 

American  cattle  producers  just  simply 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  producers 
and  this  is  not  their  fault.  They  must 
pay  heavier  taxes,  the  equipment  they 
must  have  was  made  by  men  paid  higher 
wages  than  those  of  foreign  producers. 
A  report  of  five  commissioners  of  agri¬ 
culture  stated  that  while  on  April  3,  a 
difference  of  1  cent  existed  between  the 
cost  of  imported  and  domestic  beef,  yet 
the  cost  paid  by  the  consumer  repre¬ 
sented  nearly  20  cents  per  pound  of  profit 
for  someone.  There  just  is  no  compari¬ 
son  in  the  cost  of  production  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  lands. 

This  measure  is  a  good  measure.  It 
will  help  to  maintain  a  great  American 
enterprise,  it  will  allow  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  large  international  trade  in 
meat  and  meat  products.  It  is  a  good 
measure  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  providing  for  quotas  on  im¬ 
ports  of  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 
I  wish  to  state  very  frankly  that  I  had 
hoped  the  conferees  would  agree  to  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  I  realize  that  this 
is  all  that  we  can  get  at  this  time.  I 
feel  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  agreed 
upon  is  a  victory  for  our  domestic  live¬ 
stock  industry.  We  are  not  getting  what 
we  had  hoped  for,  but  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  cattle  producers  have  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  losses  on  account  of  these 
imports,  and  at  last  Congress  is  doing 
something  to  help. 

I  am  disappointed  that  lamb  is  omitted 
from  the  conference  report.  It  is  true 
that  mutton  remains  in  the  bill,  but  our 
lamb  producers  are  very  unhappy  over 
this  omission. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  quotas  will  ever  be  established 
on  imports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton  and 
other  meat  products,  however,  the 
bill  does  offer  some  hope  for  relief.  I  do 
not  like  the  provision  which  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  suspend  any 
quotas  that  might  be  established.  It  is 
possible  that  our  cattlemen  are  not 
getting  very  much  under  this  measure. 
However,  we  are  taking  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  approving  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  even  though  it  is  much 
less  than  what  we  had  expected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  working  for 
sometime  to  obtain  quotas  on  these  im¬ 
ports,  and  I  have  several  bills  pending 
at  this  time.  I  am  happy  to  support  this 
conference  report,  and  I  hope  the  bill  as 
agreed  upon  will  be  effective  in  curtail¬ 
ing  these  imports  of  beef  and  other  meat 
products  in  the  coming  years. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  communications  from 
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Oregon  on  the  subject  of  meat  quotas. 
I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  I  certainly  do  not  regard 
myself  as  a  doctrinaire  freetrader.  I 
believe  my  voting  record  will  substan¬ 
tiate  this  statement.  However,  I  have 
supported  extensions  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  act  and  supported  the  so-called 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inseparable  connec¬ 
tion  between  imports  and  exports  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute.  There  have  been  devas¬ 
tating  economic  consequences  when  this 
country  has  legislatively  attempted  to 
ignore  this  connection. 

Certainly  it  must  be  recognized  that 
each  major  farming  State  has  a  vital 
investment  in  our  agricultural  exports. 
In  fiscal  year  1963  agricultural  exports 
totaled  $5.1  billion  compared  to  $2.1 
billion  worth  of  competitive  or  semicom- 
petitive  agriculture  products  we  imported 
in  the  same  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  past  this 
figure  may  have  risen  to  about  $6  bil¬ 
lion.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
realized  that  meat  and  livestock  exports 
are  included  in  this  amount.  During 
calendar  1963,  such  exports  carried  a 
dollar  value  of  $364.2  million — an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $45  million  above  1962. 
A  call  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  few  minutes  ago  brought  forth  the 
information  that  through  the  first  6 
calendar  months  of  this  year,  exports 
of  meats  from  this  country  totaled  121.9 
million  product  pounds,  of  which  25.1 
million  pounds  represented  beef. 

We  cannot  expect  our  negotiators  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Kennedy  round’’  in  Geneva  to 
demand  a  loosening  of  the  protective 
wall  around  the  agriculture  products  of 
the  Common  Market  countries  while  at 
the  same  time  our  national  assembly  is 
imposing  import  quotas  on  meat  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Thus,  if  the  conference  report  before 
us  on  H.R.  1839  is  accepted,  the  GATT 
negotiations  will  be  jeopardized.  We 
can  most  likely  expect  retaliation  from 
the  six  countries  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  the  Common  Market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  we  may  recall,  has  not  been 
inactive.  In  early  March  of  this  year. 
Secretary  Freeman  announced  a  beef 
purchase  program  which  has  moved  up¬ 
wards  of  160  million  pounds  of  beef  into 
channels  leading  to  the  needy.  Long  and 
short  range  programs  are  operating  un¬ 
der  the  newly  established  National  Cat¬ 
tle  Industry  Advisory  Committee.  Beef 
consumption  at  home  is  being  encour¬ 
aged  as  are  beef  exports,  A  voluntary 
import  agreement  between  this  country 
and  major  exporting  couhtries,  such  as 
New  Zealand,  Ireland,  Mexico,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  has  been  put  into  effect.  Under 
the  impetus  of  such  moves  by  Secretary 
Freeman,  fed  cattle  prices,  amounting 
to  about  $20.50  a  hundredweight  in  June 
1964,  rose  to  $25  to  $26  at  Chicago  last 
week. 

Moreover  a  study  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  undertaken  at  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  shows 
that  rising  imports  do  not  necessarily 
mean  falling  domestic  beef  prices,  For 
example,  the  study  sent  to  the  Finance 
Committee  June  30,  shows  that  when  im¬ 


ports  increased  by  more  than  400  pounds 
in  1961-62,  prices  rose.  In  8  of  the 
13  years  studied,  the  volume  of  imports 
and  prices  moved  in  the  same  direction 
rather  than  in  opposite  movements. 

I  suggest  therefore  that  the  conferees 
agreement  be  turned  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re¬ 
luctantly  support  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  1839,  which  allegedly 
restricts  the  importation  of  beef  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  meat  products  from  foreign 
countries. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  legitimate 
reason  why  foreign  lamb  imports  are  not 
included  under  the  purported  restric¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  freetraders  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  includ¬ 
ing  of  course  the  State  Department,  have 
no  intention  of  permitting  real  restric¬ 
tions  on  foreign  imports.  This  includes 
President  Johnson. 

The  attempt  to  give  at  least  some  pro¬ 
tection.  to  American  farmers  and  beef 
producers  has  long  been  a  political  foot¬ 
ball  and  Lyndon  Johnson  along  with  his 
lieutenants  in  Congress  have  made  it  just 
that.  This  milk-and-water  legislation 
is  a  product  of  their  political  gimmickry. 

I  support  this  legislation  only  because 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more  effective 
action.  I  will  vote  for  it  in  the  hope, 
forlorn  though  it  may  be,  that  it  will 
provide  farmers  and  cattlemen  some 
measure  of  relief. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  matter  before  us  relating  to  providing 
relief  to  our  beef,  dairy,  and  sheep  indus¬ 
try  frankly  leaves  me  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings.  Every  Member  of  this  House,  who 
will  hear  this  problem  without  consid¬ 
eration  for  politics  must  admit  to  him¬ 
self  that  these  industries  have  really 
taken  it  on  the  chin.  They  are  in  se¬ 
rious  need  of  remedial  legislative  action. 

The  conference  report  before  us  in 
my  judgment  can  only  be  categorized 
as  better  than  nothing.  I  will  vote  for 
it  only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  step 
forward — it  considers  their  problem  and 
initiates  recognition  of  the  import  quota 
concept  as  a  necessary  tool  for  negotia¬ 
tions  as  we  proceed  through  this  tran¬ 
sition  of  developing  free  trade  worldwide. 
I  am  not  too  optimistic  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  relief  it  will  provide  to  the  cattle¬ 
men.  Again,  we  find  ourselves  trapped 
in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 
amend,  it  is  a  take  it  or  leave  it  prop¬ 
osition. 

The  administration,  the  Agriculture, 
and  the  State  Departments  have  not 
given  the  American  cattle,  dairy,  and 
sheep  producers  proper  consideration  by 
permitting  the  flood  of  imports  to  dis¬ 
rupt  this  industry.  The  lamb  problem 
has  been  totally  ignored. 

Again,  I  want  to  repeat,  I  have  no 
thought  of  jeopardizing  the  objectives  of 
the  trade  expansion  program  but  neither 
will  I  be  silent  when  our  own  domestic 
producers  are  affected  so  seriously.  The 
people  have  paid  substantial  taxes  and 
have  provided  many  jobs  over  the  years 
and  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  under¬ 
stand  why  it  need  be  so  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  workable  and  equitable  formula 
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of  import  quotas  that  would  benefit  all 
concerned. 

This  compromise,  as  included  in  the 
conference  report  is  full  of  loopholes 
and  opportunities  where  the  administra¬ 
tion  can  back  off  from  taking  a  firm  po¬ 
sition  to  protect  our  domestic  interests. 
I  frankly  believe  the  Congress  should 
have  adopted  the  bill  as  it  left  the  Senate 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative. 
I  will  reluctantly  support  this  conference 
report  but  with  a  reminder  that  I  will 
be  watching  the  outcome  and  the  relief 
to  cattlemen  in  the  future,  as  will  many 
of  my  colleagues.  With  this  being  an 
election  year  in  the  Senate,  we  have 
found  a  lot  of  Johnny-come-lately 
friends.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
this  same  enthusiasm  and  interest  pre¬ 
vails  after  the  election,  should  the  need 
arise.  For  the  sake  of  the  cattlemen,  I 
hope  they  are  not  the  victims  of  a  fast 
political  maneuver.  Only  time  will  tell 
and  I  do  not  like  to  sound  pessimistic  but 
I  would  certainly  like  to  see  a  stronger 
bill  with  less  loopholes.  I  would  feel 
substantially  more  confident  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  cattle  industry. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear 
that  the  step  the  House  is  about  to  make 
is  an  unwise  one  and  one  that  the  coun¬ 
try  before  long  will  have  occasion  to  re¬ 
gret.  I  recognize  the  political  pressures 
that  exist  in  an  election  year,  emanating 
from  very  powerful  and  articulate  eco¬ 
nomic  groups,  and  fear  that  those  few 
who  share  my  views  of  this  problem  may 
have  occasion  even  sooner  to  regret  their 
vote  against  this  bill.  Such  considera¬ 
tions,  however,  should  not  temper  our 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
before  us. 

I  shall  vote  “no”  on  the  conference 
report.  I  do  so  with  full  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  masterful  skill  with  which 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  com¬ 
promised  the  differences  between  the 
different  parties. 

I  do  so  because  this  bill,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion — shared,  I  might  add  by  others — 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  cattle  industry  while  add¬ 
ing  immeasurably  to  our  difficulties  in 
expanding  our  trade  abroad.  You  need 
only  look  at  our  balance-of -payment 
figures  to  realize  how  important  that 
foreign  trade  is.  You  need  only  note 
the  favorable  balance-of-trade  figures 
to  realize  how  important  that  foreign 
trade  is.  You  need  only  look  at  the 
figures  on  agricultural  exports  to  realize 
that  agriculture,  more  than  any  other 
single  economic  unit  in  the  United  States, 
stands  to  lose  greatly  by  our  failure  to 
expand  the  export  market. 

I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  problems  of 
the  cattle  industry.  It  is  important  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
especially  my  State.  And  I  am  willing 
to  take  all  proper  and  necessary  steps 
to  help  them — Government  purchases, 
changes  in  grading  standards,  loans, 
grants  if  necessary.  But  this  bill  is  one 
that  leads  exactly  nowhere  as  far  as 
their  problems  are  concerned. 

Beef  imports  are  now  down  to  or  be¬ 
low  the  quota  called  for  in  this  bill.  We 
have  heard  members  of  the  conference 
committee  tell  us  this  afternoon  that 
the  quota  system  will  not  be  “triggered” 
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this  year,  nor  next — probably  not  in 
1966  or,  indeed  ever.  Then  why  pass  it? 

I  have  cattle  in  my  district.  I  also 
have  lumber  and  the  lumber  people  have 
been  having  problems  over  the  past  few 
years — especially  with  Canadian  imports 
into  the  eastern  markets  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  handicapped  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  which  add  to 
the  shipping  costs  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Canadians.  They  have  been  aggres¬ 
sively  seeking  new  markets  abroad  and, 
in  a  measure,  are  succeeeding.  Imports 
of  American  lumber  to  Australia  are  up 
24.3  percent  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  over  a  corresponding  period  last 
year  and  Oregon  has  a  substantial  share 
of  that  market.  Last  year  they  were  up 
15  percent  over  1962.  Shipments  of 
lumber  to  New  Zealand  from  the  United 
States  are  up  39.1  percent  over  the  first 
6  months  of  1963.  These  are  two  major 
nations  against  whom  this  legislation  is 
aimed.  Does  Oregon  want  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to  raise  quotas  and  keep 
our  lumber  out?  No.  We  want  to  lower 
their  trade  barriers  to  expand  our  mar¬ 
kets  to  furnish  jobs  for  our  lumber  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  production  and  marketing  of 
pears  is  an  important  industry  in  my 
district.  For  a  long  time  the  industry 
has  been  working  to  break  down  the 
nontariff  trade  barriers  imposed  by  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  against  our 
pears  and  other  fresh  fruit.  I  have 
worked  on  this  during  my  tenure  in  the 
House.  Very  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  State  Department  and 
we  look  forward  to  sharing  in  a  vastly 
increased  export  market  in  pears.  More 
still  remains  to  be  done  and  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  vastly  more  difficult  by  the  action 
taken  here  today.  Pears  mean  jobs  and 
income  to  my  district. 

The  story  could  be  repeated  for  many 
different  items.  Recall,  if  you  will,  the 
outrage  which  this  Congress  expressed 
at  the  trade  barriers  imposed  by  West¬ 
ern  Europe  against  our  poultry.  Re¬ 
member,  if  you  will,  that  our  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  totaled  $5.1  billion  in  fiscal 
1962-63,  of  which  $3.6  billion  was  for 
dollars  and  the  balance  food  for  peace. 
For  fiscal  1963-64  the  total  is  expected 
to  be  over  $6  billion,  of  which  $4.3  bil¬ 
lion  will  be  exported  for  dollars.  I  re¬ 
peat,  agriculture  has  a  big  stake  in  our 
foreign  trade. 

I  repeat  also  my  willingness  to  help 
the  cattlemen.  I  cannot,  however  sup¬ 
port  a  bill  which  will  do  nothing  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  distress  and  which  will  do 
harm  to  others  whom  I  represent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 

(Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dokota  [Mr.  Short]  which  referred  to 
Mr.  Menzies’  recent  letter  surely  points 
to  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  obvious  weaknesses  in  the 
conference  report  can  be  found  in  the 


language  on  page  7  of  the  “Statement  of 
the  Managers,”  beginning  at  the  eighth 
line: 

If  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  were  to 
threaten  U.S.  fiscal  integrity  and  if  the  sit¬ 
uation  could  be  materially  improved  by  sus¬ 
pending  or  increasing  quotas  this  would  be 
in  the  overriding  national  economic  inter¬ 
est.  Speaking  directly  of  agriculture,  if 
other  importing  countries  were  in  retalia¬ 
tion  prepared  to  adopt  tight  restrictions  cov¬ 
ering  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex¬ 
port  products,  and  if  the  effect  would  be  to 
reduce  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  an 
amount  disproportionate  to  gains  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry,  the  overriding  national  eco¬ 
nomic  interest  might  be  served  by  suspend¬ 
ing  or  increasing  quotas. 

Now,  in  the  first  instance,  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  presently  feel  that  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  currently 
threatens  U.S.  fiscal  integrity,  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  point,  Mr.  Menzies’  letter  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  conceivable  that  these  two 
facts  under  the  language  of  the  “State¬ 
ment  of  the  Managers” — which  is  after 
all  legislative  history  of  a  most  authori¬ 
tative  nature — could  trigger  a  series  of 
judgments  which  could  render  the  law 
illusory  at  the  very  hour  of  its  enact¬ 
ment.  Let  me  remind  the  House  that 
the  language  which  I  have  quoted  is  in¬ 
tended  to  clarify  the  language  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  of  paragraph  3  of  the  conference 
report  and  no  standards  are  stated  or  im¬ 
plied  in  the  act  or  in  the  “Statement  of 
the  Managers”  which  illuminate  the 
phrases  “materially  improve,”  “tight  re¬ 
strictions,”  “a  wide  range  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  export  products,”  “an  amount 
disproportionate  to  gains  to  the  cattle 
industry,”  or,  for  that  matter,  surround¬ 
ing  language. 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  about 
these  weaknesses  but  rather  recognize 
that  we  are  for  the  effectuation  of  this 
act  resting  our  outlook  on  the  recurrent 
judgment  of  the  President  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office  which  is  to  say  upon  the 
judgment  of  those  who  advise  Presidents 
in  the  first  instance. 

I  also  believe,  with  all  due  respect  to 
statements  made  here  previously,  that 
the  situation  with  respect  to  imported 
lamb  is  such  that  we  have  been  in  error 
to  exclude  it. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  on  balance 
this  bill  is  a  most  constructive  work.  In 
terms  of  the  long  future  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  better  bill  than  one  imposing  strict 
import  quotas  which  the  other  body  was 
willing  to  impose  and  which  have  been 
acceptable  to  so  many  of  us  for  so  long. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  throughout  the  past 
2  years  during  which  I  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  with  the  progress 
toward  this  legislative  goal,  that  our 
basic  responsibility  is  to  lodge  control  of 
the  situation  on  this  side  of  the  oceans. 
To  be  sure,  a  threat  of  retaliation  can 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  law.  How¬ 
ever,  assuredly  this  bill  will  not  cripple 
the  efforts  of  our  friends  with  whom  we 
trade.  It  will  not  drastically  effect  cur¬ 
rent  trade  practices  anywhere  in  the 
world.  But  it  does  serve  notice  upon 
those  with  whom  we  trade  and  it  does 
serve  notice,  and  most  earnestly  sought 
notice,  to  our  domestic  livestock  produc¬ 
ers  of  what  the  situation  will  be  as  time 


passes.  Our  friends  will  not  be  invited 
hastily  to  overexpand  their  livestock 
economy  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
livestock  industry  and  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  will  have  some  assurance  of  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  cattle  cycle  as  a  guide  for 
capital  investment.  These  seem  to  be 
most  valuable  things.  As  I  have  said  on 
this  floor  before,  the  protection  of  the 
American  livestock  industry  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  Congress.  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  producers  of  any 
other  nation.  By  the  passage  of  this  bill 
we  are  meeting  this  responsibility  and 
although  our  action  may  have  its  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of 
strength  and  progress  and  in  my  opinion 
this  represents  a  grassroots  legislative 
victory  of  major  proportions. 

I  congratulate  the  House  conferees  on 
pressing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  start  off 
by  assuring  the  membership  of  the 
House  that  no  one  is  more  conscious 
than  I  of  the  tremendous  job  that  has 
been  done  by  the  conferees  in  this  ob¬ 
viously  difficult  and  somewhat  delicate 
situation;  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  these  quotas  will  ever 
be  imposed,  then  I  raise  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  imposing  or  establishing 
the  machinery  by  which  that  can  be 
done,  particularly  at  this  time,  a  most 
delicate  time  in  the  trade  negotiations 
that  are  being  conducted  now  in 
Geneva. 

This  in  truth  and  in  fact  is  a  reversal 
of  the  trend  this  Congress  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  since  1935  through  all  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  that  have  intervened.  It 
is  a  sorry  day  indeed  when  we  serve 
notice  on  our  perhaps  declining  number 
of  friendly  allies  that  they  have  to  be  on 
the  alert  in  their  normal  commercial 
transactions  for  arbitrary  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  the  Congress  may 
with  little  if  any  notice  impose  on  them. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  body  in 
which  I  have  such  great  confidence 
should  pause  now  and  we  should  ask 
ourselves,  “What  damage,  what  great 
and  lasting  and  permanent  damage  will 
we  be  doing  to  many  if  not  all  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  own  economy  by  placating, 
alleviating,  and  giving  in  to  a  selfish, 
predatory  group  which  has  manifested 
no  concern  for  our  overall  national  in¬ 
terest  and  in  particular  that  of  other 
segments  of  agriculture?” 

That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
pleasing  them  by  giving  them  nothing, 
and  one  who  is  pleased  in  that  manner  is 
not  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  14, 1  addressed 
a  letter  to  my  colleagues  expressing  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
other  body  in  imposing  rigid  statutory 
import  quotas  on  beef,  veal,  and  mutton. 
On  August  11,  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  under 
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which  the  meat  import  quota  bill  was 
sent  to  a  conference  committee,  I  enu¬ 
merated  many  reasons  why  I  thought 
this  legislation  was  not  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  On  August 
15, 1  sent  a  further  memorandum  to  my 
colleagues  pointing  out  that  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $5  billion, 
of  which  $3  billion  constitutes  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  and  that  we  may 
well  suffer  retaliation  not  only  on  those 
agricultural  products,  such  as  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  tobacco,  rice,  soybeans,  and 
so  forth,  but  also  on  our  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts,  if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  today  burden 
the  House  with  all  of  the  arguments 
which  I  heretofore  made  against  what  I 
consider  to  be  extremely  unwise  legisla¬ 
tion.  However,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
I  do  not  regard  it  to  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  because, 
first,  it  will  not  hfelp  the  cattle  producer; 
second,  it  can  be  expected  to  materially 
increase  the  cost  of  domestic  meat  prices 
in  the  cheaper  grades  of  meat  which  are 
used  most  extensively  by  the  American 
consumer;  third,  it  will  injure  us  in  our 
negotiations  under  the  forthcoming 
meetings;  and  fourth,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  handled  every  Member  of 
this  House  is  foreclosed  from  offering 
any  amendments  to  the  legislation  which 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  bad  procedurally 
and  it  is  bad  in  substance.  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  pointed  out  that  there  are  no  less 
than  125  bills,  introduced  by  89  Mem¬ 
bers,  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  would  impose 
import  quotas  in  some  form  on  products 
other  than  meat,  and  I  have  further 
pointed  out  that  this  list  does  not  in¬ 
clude  more  than  400  tariff  bills  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  would  impose  higher 
duties  on  a  variety  of  products,  which 
are  also  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  authors  of 
this  other  pending  legislation  have  no 
consideration  in  the  procedure  under 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

Our  allies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
primarily,  have  reason  for  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  H.R.  1839,  the  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  importation  of  beef  into 
the  United  States,  and  must  fully  realize 
how  deep  has  been  the  controversy  over 
this  measure. 

It  further  stands  to  reason  that  all  beef 
exporting  countries  which  ship  to  the 
U.S.  market  know  that  our  consumer 
groups  and  others  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  good  relations  with  our  allies 
have  fought  bitterly  against  any  measure 
which  would  hamper  these  allies,  par¬ 
ticularly  over  this  meat  import  contro¬ 
versy. 

Our  beef-exporting  allies  must  know  of 
the  valiant  work  done  in  this  controversy 
by  the  Meat  Importers  Council,  Inc.,  and 
other  industrial  and  pro  bono  publico 
groups,  to  prevent  legislation  which 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  all 
concerned. 

For  that  reason,  the  record  of  this  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  should  include  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  behind  the  action 
of  the  Congress — that  it  expects  that  no 
discrimination  or  retaliatory  action  will 
be  taken  in  any  of  the  beef  exporting  na¬ 
tions  against  any  American-owned  com¬ 
panies  working  within  their  borders. 


By  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
any  such  retaliation  or  discrimination 
against  American-owned  companies 
working  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
any  other  meat- exporting  nation  is  to  be 
expected.  Yet,  in  fulfillment  of  our  obli¬ 
gation  as  legislators,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  remiss  not  to  include  this  as  being  an 
important  factor  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  future  dealings  with  our 
allies,  on  this  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest. 

This  is  legislation  which  should  have 
full  and  complete  hearings  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tive  which,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
supposed  to  handle  tariff  and  trade  leg¬ 
islation — the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Under  the  procedure  with  which 
today  we  are  confronted,  there  is  not 
even  an  opportunity  for  an  executive  ses¬ 
sion  by  the  committee  for  the  offering  of 
amendments — let  alone  the  conduct  of 
full  public  hearings  which  legislation  of 
this  nature  requires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  quite  fully  established,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  well-known  Boston  Herald. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi¬ 
torial  is  as  follows: 

High  Cost  of  Meat  Quotas 

House  and  Senate  conferees  are  still 
wrangling  over  a  Senate  effort  to  attach  beef 
quota  legislation  to  a  harmless  House  bill  on 
the  importation  of  wildlife. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  limit  beef 
imports  after  1964  to  the  average  annual 
amount  brought  in  between  1959  and  1963. 
It  would  mean  sharp  cutbacks  from  1964  im¬ 
port  levels,  and  would  theoretically  increase 
the  market  for  domestic  beef. 

Chief  opposition  to  date  has  come  from 
the  State  Department,  which  fears  that  the 
imposition  of  beef  quotas  by  the  United 
States  will  bring  retaliations  from  other  beef- 
producing  nations  and  undermine  our  efforts 
to  win  a  general  lowering  of  trade  barrier  in 
the  so-called  Kennedy  round. 

Increasingly,  however,  another  argument 
is  being  heard.  This  points  to  the  effect 
quotas  will  have  on  the  American  consumer. 
Congressman  James  Burke,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  example,  has  recently  denounced 
the  quota  plan  as  a  “raid  on  the  pocketbook 
of  the  consumers.” 

Pointing  out  that  domestic  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  fed  beef,  not  imports,  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  cattle  industry’s  trouble,  he 
told  the  House: 

“We  cannot  afford  to  restrict  our  meat  im¬ 
ports  to  artificially  low  levels.  We’re  not  im¬ 
porting  in  any  significant  quantity  the  kind 
of  beef  that  is  important  in  our  domestic 
production.  That’s  the  kind  that  was  under 
continuing  price  pressure  through  1963. 
We’re  importing  a  kind  of  beef  we  don’t 
produce  enough  of  at  home.  We’re  import¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  beef  that’s  equivalent  to  the 
beef  from  our  old  cows  and  bulls.  This 
beef  is  used  for  hamburgers,  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  hotdogs,  sausages,  luncheon  meats. 
These  are  foods  our  children  love. 
These  are  foods  our  poorer  families  can  af¬ 
ford  to  eat  more  often  than  the  big  juicy 
beefsteak. 

“The  working  family  would  be  hardest  hit 
as  they  would  be  forced  into  paying  higher 
prices  for  meat  products  for  the  family.” 
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So  there  are  two  strong  reasons  for  turn¬ 
ing  down  the  Senate  beef  amendment. 
Whatever  the  result  of  the  conference,  the 
House  should  hold  firm  and  refuse  to  go  along 
with  this  dangerous  experiment  in  pro¬ 
tectionism.  What  we  want  is  lower  trade 
barriers  and  lower  prices,  not  the  reverse. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  most  capable  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman’s  remarks  and  point  out  that 
the  very  theory  of  protection  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  domestic  prices.  In  fact,  this 
theory  of  protection  has  been  a  light  that 
has  failed — from  McKinley  to  Kennedy. 
It  temporarily  increases  domestic  prices 
and  it  has  always  cost  us  our  foreign 
markets.  This  will  be  true  in  this  case, 
too.  We  are  hurting  our  friends,  and 
finally  ourselves.  Protection  will  result 
in  a  depressed  domestic  and  world  price 
on  beef  and  other  products. 

I  trust  we  are  not  sending  up  a  signal 
that  any  group  of  lobbyists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  can  come  in  here  among  the  200 
others  that  are  seeking  protection  and 
ask  for  additional  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  people  involved 
in  this  operation,  the  beef  producers  of 
this  country  deserve  protection  the  least. 
They  are  already  getting  favorable  tax 
treatment,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  own  tremendous  beef  production. 
We  would  be  better  advised  to  remove  the 
capital  gains  treatment  from  breeder 
stock  than  to  set  up  a  quota  restriction 
under  which  our  best  customers  and  our 
best  friends  can  sell  beef  to  us. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  consumers  of  my  district  and 
of  the  Nation,  I  think  this  is  mischevious 
legislation  which  its  sponsors  themselves 
will  regret  if  it  becomes  law.  We  are 
inviting  other  countries — particularly 
those  which  sell  us  beef  and  sheep  in 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  form  to  retaliate 
immediately  against  American  agricul¬ 
tural  imports.  We  actually  invite  them 
to  do  so  by  the  language  -in  this  report, 
for  it  says  that  if  they  threaten  to  re¬ 
taliate  or  do  retaliate,  the  President  can 
immediately  suspend  these  quota  re¬ 
strictions.  How  long  would  it  take  this 
Congress  to  act  if  some  other  govern¬ 
ment  imposed  restrictions  on  our  prod¬ 
ucts  with  a  public  notice  that  they  would 
lift  the  restrictions  the  minute  we  started 
to  retaliate? 

But 'from  the  consumer  aspect,  the 
point  here  is  that  we  are  asked  to  delib¬ 
erately  raise  the  prices  of  all  beef  and 
all  beef  products  merely  because  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  foreign  beef  goes  into 
hot  dogs  and  commercial  hamburger. 
Why  does  not  American  beef  compete 
for  this  market?  They"  are  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  contributed  by 
taxpayers,  who  in  most  instances  live  in 
cities,  in  order  to  support  the  American 
cattle  industry  by  purchasing  choice 
beef  for  the  school  lunch  program  and 
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other  surplus  removal  outlets.  More 
money  has  been  spent  on  beef  under  sec¬ 
tion  32  than  on  any  other  commodity. 
Now,  you  can  say  this  is  section  32  money 
that  the  taxpayer  does  not  contribute 
to — that  it  comes  from  customs  receipts. 
But  who  pays  the  customs  receipts?  The 
American  consumer  pays  them  in  the 
cost  of  imported  products — including 
imported  meat.  Between  March  2  and 
June  19  we  spent  $65  million  to  support 
the  price  of  beef. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  de¬ 
feated.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
by  either  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  or  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
the  merits  or  justification  for  quota  re¬ 
strictions  on  low-grade  beef  and  sheep 
carcasses.  The  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  has  a  responsibility  to 
study  this  matter  objectively,  and,  as  a 
member  of  that  Commission,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  be  objective,  but  that  is 
going  to  be  hard  to  do  if  the  Congress 
jams  down  our  throats  a  mandatory 
quota  without  any  hearings  or  investi¬ 
gation. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  it  not  true 
that  under  the  formula  in  this  bill,  when 
there  is  a  big  surplus  of  beef  on  the 
market  and  we  do  not  need  imports, 
the  amount  that  is  permitted  to  come 
In  increases;  and  the  supply  decreases, 
and  imports  could  be  used  to  stabilize 
supplies  then  the  supply  that  is  per¬ 
missible  to  come  in  also  decreases?  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  upside  down  for¬ 
mula;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  It  would  seem  so,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  argument 
on  that. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

[Mr.  MONAGAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  their 
celestial  abodes,  there  are  residents 
whom  we  know  and  I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  spirit  of  the  great  Cordell  Hull 
is  saying  to  the  great  John  Kennedy 
when  they  witness  what  this  body,  I 
know,  is  about  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  when  the  mo¬ 
tor  in  the  juggernaut  is  started  and 
when  the  gears  are  shifted  into  the  go 
position,  the  best  thing  for  a  little  boy 
from  Brooklyn  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  that  jugger¬ 
naut  with  the  loudest  resounding  “no” 
that  you  have  ever  heard  me  utter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  me  at  this  point 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  1839,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  I  stood  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  pleaded  with 


my  colleagues  to  be  sure  that  they  re¬ 
ferred  to  H.R.  1839  as  the  Teague  bill. 

This  was  because  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  the  father  of  such  a  clean,  beautiful 
little  fellow  as  1839.  Every  one  of  you 
helped  in  his  delivery  because  he  emerged 
from  this  body  by  unanimous  vote.  He 
was  prepared  to  do  great  things  for 
boa  constrictors  and  gorrillas  and  their 
owners. 

But  in  the  course  of  events,  my  little 
baby  was  sent  to  the  Senate  pediatric 
hospital.  He  was  horribly  neglected 
there  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  all 
of  those  months  he  was  kept  in  dank 
closets  and  pigenholes. 

Then,  recently,  some  of  the  eminent 
surgeons  in  the  Senate  hospital,  headed 
by  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Keating,  I  believe, 
decided  to  perform  major  surgery  on 
poor  little  1839. 

The  operation  was  a  great  success  by 
the  standards  which  prevail  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hospital.  My  little  fellow  was  com¬ 
pletely  gutted.  All  that  remained  of  him 
was  the  identification  number  on  his  poor 
little  wrist.  He  no  longer  even  bore  my 
name.  His  little  shell,  however,  had  been 
stuffed  by  the  surgeons  in  the  Senate 
hospital  with  all  sorts  of  things  entirely 
foreign  to  1839,  his  heritage  and  ancestry. 

This  new  creature  was  sent  back  to  the 
House  not  bearing  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  splendid  little  fellow  who 
left  here  3  years  ago. 

Our  surgeons,  Drs.  Mills,  Byrnes,  and 
Curtis  made  heroic  attempts  at  plastic 
surgery  to  restore  1839  to  his  original 
condition  and  character.  But,  alas,  I 
fear  they  have  failed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  disclaim  father¬ 
hood  of  1839  as  he  is  before  us  today.  I 
am  willing  to  contribute  a  little  to  his 
support,  but  he  is  not  mine — my  blood 
no  longer  flows  in  his  veins. 

I  suggest  that  Dr.  Calver  be  asked  to 
perform  a  blood  test  to  determine 
whether  Dr.  Mansfield  or  some  other 
person  in  the  Senate  hospital  is  the  real 
father.  Or  perhaps  it  is  Dr.  Mills.  It 
could  be  Dr.  Byrd,  but  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  suppose  that  is  unlikely. 

But  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  “This  child 
ain’t  mine.” 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis],  a  member  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  I  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  although  I  signed  the 
conference  report,  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  floor,  as  the  promise  was, 
so  that  the  House  could  work  its  will,  I 
certainly  do  not  recommend  that  anyone 
vote  for  it.  I  myself  shall  vote  against 
it. 

A  great  deal  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  said  about 
the  dire  consequences  to  our  country  in¬ 
herent  in  this  bill  is  true.  Indeed,  what 
he  said  was  exactly  what  the  adminis¬ 
tration  witnesses,  including  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secreatry  of 
Agriculture,  and  Ambassador  Roth,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Ambassador  Herter,  our  chief 
trade  negotiator,  said. 

I  wish  to  repeat  here  what  I  said  in 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
during  the  conference.  This  entire  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  resolved  within  a  very  short 
time  if  the  administration  spokesmen 
will  go  back  to  President  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  and  have  him  say  publicly  no  more 
than  what  they  have  said  to  us  about 
the  dire  consequences  to  our  country  if 
the  bill  passes  and  what  we  heard  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh] 
say.  Yet  that  word  from  the  President 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

This  is  either  a  hoax  on  the  consumer 
or  it  is  a  hoax  on  the  cattle  owner — or 
perhaps  it  is  a  hoax  on  both.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  part  of  this  kind  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

I  wish  to  discuss  procedures  a  bit. 
People  seem  concerned  about  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  only  when 
it  pertains  to  something  which  is  of 
concern  to  them.  In  the  Constitution  it 
is  provided  that  tax  measures — and  this 
is  a  tax  measure,  having  to  do  with 
tariffs — shall  originate  only  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  is  why  I  have 
been  fighting  the  nongermane  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  tacked  on  to  our  tax 
bills  when  they  come  back  from  the  other 
body. 

This  has  gone  to  the  extreme  that  the 
other  body  knocked  everything  out  of 
the  tax  bill  of  the  House  except  the 
number.  I  raised  this  question  in  con¬ 
ference.  After  knocking  out  everything 
but  the  number,  can  Members  so  violate 
the  Constitution  as  to  bring  this  matter 
back  with  nothing  but  a  bill  originating 
in  the  other  body.  It  is  no  amendment 
to  a  House  tax  bill. 

This  is  a  question  of  procedures,  which 
I  know  many  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to,  but  this  is  important  and  it  is  basic. 

Finally,  I  make  the  observation  that 
perhaps  something  has  happened  which 
we  and  the  public  do  not  know  about. 
Perhaps  the  cattle  owners  have  not  been 
as  foolish  as  this  sounds.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  deal  which  has  been  made  under  the 
table,  just  as  there  was  so  far  as  the 
textile  people  were  concerned  a  few  years 
ago.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  find 
that  out  will  be  in  the  ensuing  months. 

I  can  state  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  the  report  there  is  an 
item  which  says  that  the  President  can 
suspend  any  quotas  if  such  action  is 
required  by  overriding  economic  or  na¬ 
tional  security. 

If  any  quotas  go  into  effect — in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill — 
if  anyone  were  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
Mr.  Herter  whether  in  their  judgment 
overriding  economic  circumstances  did 
not  now  prevail,  the  answer  of  course 
would  have  to  be  “yes.”  And  the  quotas 
would  be  suspended. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  sorry  day  not 
just  for  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
for  the  Congress  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding.  First,  I  want  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  distinguished  gentleman  on 
his  excellent  statement.  Now,  I  have  one 
question.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  made  very 
strong  statements  to  the  effect  that  this 
conference  report  would  pull  the  rug 
out  from  underneath  U.S.  negotiators  in 
Geneva  on  tariff  and  trade  problems. 
Now  the  gentleman  is  a  good  spokesman 
for  the  administration  and  always  has 
been.  How  can  he  say  this,  then,  when 
other  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  take  the  position 
President  Johnson  would  sign  the  con¬ 
ference  report?  How  could  he  sign  it  if, 
in  fact,  it  would  pull  the  rug  out  from 
underneath  the  United  States  and  its 
negotiators  in  Geneva? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  the  administration  leaders  who 
were  in  our  sessions  said  they  felt  this 
was  a  bad  bill — almost  the  language  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  used — but 
they  would  reluctantly  not  advocate  a 
veto. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  already  told  us  in 
his  judgment  the  President  apparently 
will  not  veto  it.  I  think  President 
Johnson  has  to  answer  to  the  country 
on  this. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  advise  my  colleagues  in  conclusion  of 
this  debate  that  I  and  everyone  else,  I 
am  sure,  would  have  preferred  that  this 
legislation  not  rise  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  prompted  it  not  have  come 
about,  but  those  who  talk  about  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  and  those  who  talk 
about  world  trade  action  should  bear  in 
mind  that  I,  too,  have  been  interested 
in  promoting  world  trade.  I  think  I  can 
pardonably  take  credit  for  a  little  bit  of 
the  success  that  we  have  experienced 
legislativewise  in  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  that  nature.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  same  time  let  me  point 
out  that  I  deem  it  a  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ever  to  be  mindful — ever  to  be  mind¬ 
ful — of  the  overriding  economic  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  we 
seek  to  enlarge  markets  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  resolve  a  very  knotty  problem 
in  a  way  that  will  give  to  those  who  need 
protection  the  protection  they  need  with¬ 
out  bringing  into  existence  all  of  the 
dark  consequences  that  would  follow 
some  other  type  of  approach  to  provid¬ 
ing  that  degree  of  protection  or  perhaps 
an  unneeded  and  unwarranted  degree. 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  I  feel 
they  can  justifiably  support  this  confer¬ 
ence  report,  having  in  mind  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumers  and  having  in 
mind  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  anyone  on  the 
minority  side  have  a  motion?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Kelly  moves  to  recommit  the  con¬ 
ference  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  232,  nays  149,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  236] 

YEAS — 232 


Abbitt 

Fuqua 

Patman 

Abele 

Gary 

Pepper 

Abernethy 

Gathings 

Perkins 

Albert 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

Anderson 

Goodllng 

Poage 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Grant 

Poff 

Andrews, 

Gray 

Purcell 

N.  Dak. 

Griffin 

Que 

Arends 

Gross 

Quillen 

Ashbrook 

Gurney 

Randall 

Ashmore 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Reid,  HI. 

Aspinall 

Haley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Auchincloss 

Hall 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Baker 

Halleck 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Baldwin 

Hansen 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Barrett 

Harding 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bass 

Hardy 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Battin 

Hatris 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Becker 

Harrison 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Beekworth 

Harsha 

Roudebush 

Beermann 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roush 

Belcher 

Hays 

Saylor 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Henderson 

Schadeberg 

Berry 

Herlong 

Schenck 

Betts 

Horan 

Schwengel 

Boggs 

Horton 

Scott 

Bolton, 

Huddleston 

Secrest 

Oliver  P. 

Hull 

Selden 

Bonner 

Hutchinson 

Senner 

Bow 

Ichord 

Short 

Bray 

Jarman 

Shriver 

Brock 

Jennings 

Sikes 

Bromwell 

Jensen 

Siler 

Brooks 

Johansen 

Sisk 

Brotzman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Skubitz 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slack 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Smith,  Va. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Jonas 

Snyder 

Bruce 

Kastenmeier 

Springer 

Burkhalter 

Kilgore 

Stafford 

Burleson 

Knox 

Staggers 

Burton,  Utah 

Kornegay 

Steed 

Byrnes.Wis. 

Laird 

Stephens 

Casey 

Langen 

Stinson 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Stratton 

Chamberlain 

Lennon 

Stubblefield 

Chelf 

Lipscomb 

Taft 

Chenoweth 

Lloyd 

Talcott 

Clancy 

Long,  La. 

Taylor 

Clark 

Long,  Md. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Tex. 

Don  H. 

McDade 

Thomas 

Clawson,  Del 

Mclntire 

Thompson,  La. 

Collier 

McLoskey 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cooley 

Mahon 

Trimble 

Cramer 

Marsh 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Tuten 

Dague 

Mathias 

Udall 

Davis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Ullman 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Matthews 

Van  Pelt 

Dent 

May 

Vinson 

Denton 

Meader 

Waggonner 

Devine 

Michel 

Watson 

Dole 

Mills 

Watts 

Dorn 

Montoya 

Weaver 

Dowdy 

Moore 

Westland 

Downing 

Morgan 

Wharton 

Edmondson 

Morris 

White 

Elliott 

Morrison 

Whitener 

Everett 

Moss 

Whitten 

Evins 

Murray 

Wickersham 

Fascell 

Natcher 

Williams 

Fisher 

Nelsen 

Willis 

Flynt 

Norblad 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Foreman 

O’Konski 

Wright 

Fountain 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Young 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Passman 


NAYS— 149 


Addabbo 

Grabowski 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Ayres 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Barry 

Griffiths 

O’Neill 

Bates 

Grover 

Osmers 

Bell 

Gubser 

Ostertag 

Boland 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Patten 

Bolling 

Halpern 

Pelly 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Philbin 

Broomfield 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Brown,  Calif. 

Healey 

Pillion 

Burke 

Hechler 

Powell 

Burton,  Calif. 

Holifield 

Price 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Pucinskl 

Cahill 

Hosmer 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Reuss 

Cleveland 

Karstensen 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Rich 

Conte 

Keith 

Riehlman 

Corbett 

Kelly 

Rivers,  Alaska. 

Corman 

Keogh 

Robison 

Curtin 

Kilburn 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Curtis 

King,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Daniels 

King,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Roybal 

Derounian 

Kluczynski 

Rumsfeld 

Derwinski 

Kunkel 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Diggs 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Donohue 

Libonati 

St.  Onge 

Dulski 

Lindsay 

Schneebeli 

Duncan 

McDowell 

Schweiker 

Dwyer 

McFall 

Sibal 

Edwards 

Macdonald 

Sickles 

Fallon 

MacGregor 

Smith,  Iowa 

Feighan 

Madden 

Staebler 

Findley 

Mailliard 

Sullivan 

Finnegan 

Martin,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fino 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tupper 

Flood 

Milliken 

Utt 

Fogarty 

Minish 

Van  Deerlin 

Ford 

Minshall 

Vanik 

Friedel 

Monagan 

Wallhauser 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Weltner 

Gallagher 

Morton 

Widnall 

Garmatz 

Mosher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Giaimo 

Multer 

Wilson, 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Charles  H. 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Glenn 

Nedzi 

Younger 

Goodell 

Nix  • 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Adair 

GiU 

Pirnie 

Alger 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pool 

Avery 

Hubert 

Rains 

Baring 

Hoeven 

Reifel 

Blatnik 

Hoffman 

Rodino 

Bolton, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

Frances  P. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Buckley 

Kee 

St.  George 

Carey 

Kyi 

Sheppard 

Celler 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Daddario 

Lankford 

Smith,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Lesinski 

Toll 

Dingell 

McClory 

Tollefson 

Ellsworth 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whalley 

Farbstein 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Winstead 

Forrester 

Morse 

Wyman 

Fraser 

Pilcher 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Forrester  for,  with  Mr.  Daddario 
against. 

Mr.  Winstead  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Rodino  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Pilcher  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mrs.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Farbstein  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Dingell 
against. 

Mr.  Hoeven  for,  with  Mr.  Morse  against. 

Mr.  Alger  for,  with  Mr.  Pirnie  against. 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Lesin- 
ski  against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michi¬ 
gan  against. 

Mr.  Reifel  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Lank¬ 
ford  against. 
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Mrs.  St.  George  for,  with  Mr.  McClory 
against.  / 

Mr.  Kyi  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  GUBSER  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVEvTO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  thoseSMembers  who 
spoke  on  the  conference\  report  just 
adopted  may  be  permitted  t\revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  material  in  the  form  of  charts 
and  so  on.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from'Ar- 
kansas?  ^  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  1839 — meat  importation  bill — 
I  was  appearing  before  the  committee  on 
resolutions  and  platform  of  the  1964 
Democratic  National  Convention  to  make 
a  statement  of  my  position  on  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

I  returned  to  the  floor  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  my  appearance  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  not  in  time  to  cast  my  vote 
on  this  bill.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  “no”  on  this  antidelicatessen, 
anticonsumer  legislation. 

This  bill  is  against  the  whole  spirit  and 
principle  of  international  trade  agree¬ 
ments  based  upon  reciprocal  considera¬ 
tions  and  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
veto  this  legislation. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE  / 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate/by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerksVan- 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  ifassed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titled 
H.J.  Res.  1160.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  Jne  fiscal  year 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes/ 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE¬ 
MENT  AC/OF  1964 

Mr.  MILLS.  M f.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  raiort  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8864)  to  carry  Out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States/ under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  tharc  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  thppart  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  tire  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
/The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
ao  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 

13,  1964.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  10  minutes. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  testifying  before  the  Democratic 
platform  committee,  I  just  missed  the 
vote  on  the  previous  conference  report. 
If  I  were  present,  I  would  have  voted 
“nay.” 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  we  are  presently  considering 
is  in  connection  with  the  bill  H.R.  8864 
which  passed  the  House  on  November 

14,  1963,  authorizing  the  President  to 

carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffe/ 
Agreement,  which  was  at  an  earlier  dace 
^ratified  by  the  Senate.  / 

\  This  matter  comes  back  to  the  /reuse 
to&ay  with  certain  amendments/ which 
havs  been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  having 
passed  that  body  very  rece/ly.  The 
Senatahas  already,  incidentally,  adopted 
the  conference  report  thae  we  are  now 
considering.  H.R.  8864  as  it  passed  the 
House,  Mrs.  Speaker,  /as  designed  to 
provide,  anaSpnly  to  Provide,  the  neces¬ 
sary  implementing  legislation  to  enable 
the  United  Starts  to  meet  its  obligations 
under  the  agreement  previously  referred 
to,  that  was  ratjResl  by  the  Senate. 

That  agreement  is\now  the  law  of  the 
land  Mr.  Sneaker,  ancKjt  is  questionable 
in  my  mimf  whether  or  npt  the  American 
citizen  a/d  the  consuming  public  can  be 
fully  protected  from  the  past  erratic  be¬ 
haviour in  coffee  prices  without  our  ap¬ 
proving  the  implementing  legislation 
which  is  involved  in  this  billVnd  this 
conference  report.  The  House  con¬ 
ferees,  therefore,  urge  its  adoption*. 

Now  let  us  look  to  see  what  weMid. 
As  the  bill  was  passed,  first,  it  would 
authorize  the  President  to  require  all 
coffee  entering  the  U.S.  markets  from 
member  nations  of  this  agreement  and 
exports  of  this  commodity  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a 
certificate  of  re-export.  That  is  the  first 
thing  the  bill  did. 

Secondly,  it  would  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  limit  imports  of  coffee  from 
countries  which  have  not  joined  in  the 
agreement. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  President 
to  require  the  keeping  of  certain  records 
and  statistics  and  other  information  as 
well  as  to  take  such  other  action  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  to  implement  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  agreement. 

Finally,  it  requires  the  President  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year. 

The  other  body  left  essentially  un¬ 
changed  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 


passed  the  House  but  added  an  amend/ 
ment.  This  is  the  important  amend¬ 
ment,  the  rest  of  them  are  clerical/and 
technical  and  merely  improve  ther  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  bill.  Burr  this 
amendment,  the  one  I  am  talking  about 
that  was  added,  provides  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution  find¬ 
ing  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  do¬ 
mestic  coffee  prices  is  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  this  agreement,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  directed  to  notify  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Council  of  this  action  and 
unless  he  determines  that  appropriate 
remedial  action  i/taken  by  the  Council 
within  30  days,  the  President  then  must 
initiate  action- under  article  68  for  our 
withdrawal  from  the  agreement. 

While  th/re  was  some  question  raised 
initially  kbout  the  constitutionality  of 
this  particular  provision,  it  is  now  agreed 
I  think  by  all  the  departments  involved 
and /thers  speaking  as  lawyers,  that  it 
does  afford  sufficient  discretion  and  lati¬ 
tude  for  the  President  to  act  and  would 
/nus  not  constitute  an  invasion  of  his 
constitutional  prerogatives  nor  change 
the  agreement  itself;  because  the  agree¬ 
ment  itself  provides  for  the  way  for  us  to 
get  out  of  the  agreement. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  the 
remedial  action  that  we  direct  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  obtain  is  not  obtained  then  he 
must  proceed  to  get  action  on  withdrawal 
from  the  agreement  within  30  days  after 
the  failure  to  get  that  remedial  action. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  because  the 
conferees  of  the  other  body  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  affords  protection,  as  were 
the  House  conferees,  in  addition  to  the 
protections  already  provided  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coffee  Agreement  for  con¬ 
sumers,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  recommended  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  that  the  House  recede  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Your  House  conferees, 
always  interested  as  they  are  in  avoiding 
increases  in  the  price  of  imported  articles 
to  consumers  or  avoiding  unduly  in¬ 
creased  prices  of  domestically  produced 
articles,  readily  agreed  to  this,  because 
it  gives  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  greater  degree  of  control  over  whether 
We  remain  in  the  agreement  that  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate, 
than  did  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
TheVSenate,  which  consented  to  the 
treaty^  agreed  to  this  amendment  and 
we  feltwe  should  accept  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  look  specifically 
at  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
agreement  itself  that  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  has  brought  about  any  abnormal, 
unreasonable  increases  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  to  see  whether  or  not  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  agreement  by  this  par¬ 
ticular  conference  report  will  mean  the 
establishment  of  unreasonable  prices  for 
coffee  here  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  wk  can  take  th  e 
original  treaty  date  which  was  in  the 
year  1962,  or  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
notice  of  ratification  of  the  agreement  in 
December  1963.  The  price  of  coffee  was 
around  70  to  71  cents  at  retail.  The  price 
of  coffee  today  is  about  84  cents,  or  less, 
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representing  a  recovery  from  abnormally 
loW  levels  that  prevailed  previously. 

NW,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  con- 
trastxhis  present  price  with  the  price  of 
coffee  of  $1.25  a  pound  that  prevailed 
back  in  the  middle  part  of  the  1950’s  when 
we  had  n\  agreement  and  long  before 
anyone  hadHhought  in  terms  of  the  im- 
plementationSof  such  an  agreement. 

Let  us  now  Nook  to  see  what  is  the 
current  outlook \or  prices.  Do  we  an¬ 
ticipate  on  the  b^is  of  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  available — this  is  in  the  channels 
of  trade  as  well  as  Vithin  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  GovernmentV-that  there  will 
be  an  increase  beyond  the  current  price 
of  coffee?  The  current  Nutlook,  I  am 
advised  by  those  who  know /Mr.  Speaker, 
is  for  stable  prices,  and  that  would  be 
for  a  period  of  time  into  the  future. 
During  that  period  of  time  there  might 
even  be  a  modest  down  turn  in  thh  price 
of  coffee  on  the  basis  of  the  situation 
which  exists  throughout  the  world  ^nd 
under  the  agreement.  \ 

Now,  this  of  course  assumes — any  pre-\ 
diction  about  agricultural  production  as¬ 
sumes — that  there  will  be  no  great 
change  due  to  droughts  and  other  acts 
of  nature.  I  want  my  friends  to  know 
that  I  am  just  as  much  concerned  about 
the  price  of  coffee  as  anyone.  I  may  be 
more  concerned  than  some  people  be¬ 
cause  I  enjoy  coffee.  I  drink  my  share 
of  the  product.  I  have  a  partner,  my 
wife,  who  does  considerable  shopping  for 
groceries,  and  I  might  say  personally,  if 
the  price  of  something  is  a  little  bit 
unreasonable  in  her  opinion,  I  hear  about 
it. 

I  should  also  remind  Members  of  the 
House  that  there  is  a  mechanism  in  the 
coffee  agreement,  an  arrangement  if  you 
please,  whereby  we  can  utilize,  just  as 
we  did  utilize  earlier  this  year,  to  obtain 
additional  shipments  of  coffee  from  the 
producing  countries  at  any  time  we  feel 
that  those  increased  shipments  are  justi¬ 
fied  and  needed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gotten  into 
a  defense  of  the  agreement  itself  rather 
than  to  talk  strictly  in  terms  of  the  im¬ 
plementing  legislation.  But  permit  me 
to  say  this  in  conclusion,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  other  Members  of  the 
House.  There  was,  as  I  recall,  a  record 
vote  when  this  matter  passed.  Anyone 
who  could  justify  a  vote  in  November' 
when  this  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
can  today  justify  a  vote  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  for  if  a  person  was  satis¬ 
fied  then  that  this  implementing/legis¬ 
lation  should  pass,  he  can  tak/ double 
assurance  from  the  adoption  o/the  con¬ 
ference  report  today  because/all  that  is 
involved  is  this  additional/amendment 
that  I  have  described  thac  provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  trigger 
the  withdrawal  from  the  agreement  in 
the  event  prices  shpmd  act  differently 
from  what  I  think/hey  will  and  reach 
unreasonable  level/  I  had  not  thought 
this  assurance  v/s  necessary  due  to  pro¬ 
visions  to  project  against  this  in  the 
treaty  but  I  am  very  willing  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  as  an  added  as¬ 
surance.  / 

Mr.  KJTOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi’om  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  per¬ 
haps  am  more  anxious  to  congratulate 
than  to  criticize.  Therefore  I  seize  this 
opportunity  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  the  pending  conference 
report  represents  a  studious,  logical,  and 
proper  way  for  us  to  deal  with  an  article 
of  important  international  trade.  It 
does  it  in  a  multilateral  manner.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  kind  of  protection  that  our 
friendly  allies  need  where  this  item  is 
the  most  important  item  of  their  econo¬ 
my.  Yet  it  affords  to  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  the  protection  which  we  should 
give  to  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  our 
conferees  have  done  their  usual  good 
job.  They  are  now  back  on  the  right 
track  on  this  pending  conference  report, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  join  in  support  of 
it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  behalf  of  all  the 
members  of  the  conference  group,  the 
\managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  all  of  whom  signed  the  conference 
report,  making  it  unanimous,  we  thank  > 
the  glmtleman.  / 

Mr.  'KEOGH.  My  only  concern  /Is 
that  in  connection  with  the  previous  aon- 
ference  report  the  chairman  use/  the 
word  “trigs^r.”  He  used  it  again  in  con¬ 
nection  with shis.  / 

Mr.  MILLS.  \Yes.  / 

Mr.  KEOGH.  \I  do  not  1/ow  exactly 
in  what  sense  it  was  used.  / 

Mr.  MILLS.  Notin  any  dangerous 
sense,  I  must  assure  r^e/errtleman.  But 
under  this  amendmemf  adopted  by  the 
Senate  the  Congress/farertrigger  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  our  getting  ouNpf  the  agree¬ 
ment  if  the  Con/ress  wants  to.  Bear 
in  mind  this  im/ementationSis  only  for 
a  limited  period  of  time.  ThNwhole  of 
this  subject  matter  will  have  t\  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  October  1,  1965.  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The^me 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  ex¬ 
pired.  /  \ 

Mr/MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my-' 
self/ additional  minutes. 

Iffr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
spentleman  yield? 

/  Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
'  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
that  a  few  minutes  ago  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh],  was 
deeply  concerned  about  consumer  prices. 
Now  he  gives  his  full-fledged  support  and 
endorsement  to  this  proposal  which  im¬ 
plements  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  in  turn  has  kicked  coffee 
prices  right  on  up. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  I  do  not  yield  on 
that  point.  If  the  gentleman  has  a  ques¬ 
tion  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

I  gave  you  a  figure  on  the  price  of 
coffee.  The  agreement  itself,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  implementing  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  had  occasion  to 
discuss  when  it  was  before  the  House. 
In  my  opinion  none  of  that  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  13-  or  14-cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  coffee,  because 
we  are  under  that  agreement  to  receive 


on  the  basis  of  a  country-by-country  al¬ 
location  of  a  quota,  such  amount  of  cof-  / 
fee  as  we  determine  here  we  are  goinsr 
to  need  and  consume.  If  there  is  /o 
shortage  of  coffee  coming  into  the  Urmed 
States  as  a  result  of  an  agreement, ywhat 
is  there  about  the  agreement  that/would 
cause  the  price  to  go  up?  '  / 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker/ will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  / 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  fene  record  here, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  the 
record.  When  the  hill  was  before  the 
House,  H.R.  8864, /ast  November,  the 
gentleman  at  that  time  told  the  Members 
of  the  House  there  would  be  no  increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  A.  did  not  say  there  would 
not  be.  I  said/here  would  be  no  increase, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  price  of  coffee  as 
a  result  of/chis  legislation.  I  urged  pas¬ 
sage  so  a/to  give  the  assurance  of  stabil¬ 
ity  to  oin-  consumers  and  our  friends. 

Mr/GROSS.  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  Gentleman’s  words.  I  have  them 
hepe. 

/Mr.  MILLS.  That  was  probably  a  30- 
/ninute  speech,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  time  to  listen  or  not. 

I  remember  what  I  said,  and  I  am  saying 
the  same  thing  now,  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  agreement  that  we  have 
entered  into,  in  my  opinion,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  the  implementing  leg¬ 
islation  that  is  involved  in  this  confer¬ 
ence  report,  that  in  any  way  would  jus¬ 
tify  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
through  these  things  and  these  things 
alone.  The  purpose  of  the  agreement 
is  simply  to  provide  stability  to  coffee 
prices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  what  point? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  we  have  it  sta¬ 
bilized  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  91  or  92  cents  a 
pound?  Sure. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  from  Iowa, 
coming  from  a  great  State  that  produces 
so  many  fine  agricultural  commodities, 
knows  that  there  are  many  factors  in  the 
production  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
that  determine  how  many  pounds  or 
shushels  of  that  product  there  are  going 
N  be.  There  is  no  way  we  can  legislate 
controls  over  weather  in  South  America. 
TheSc  is  no  way  we  can  legislate  con¬ 
trols  \ver  these  unknown  factors  that 
may  do^again  just  what  they  did  in  the 
middle  fmies  when  they  raised  the  price 
of  coffee  tNthe  American  people  to  $1.25. 

What  I  anV^aying  is  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  agreement,  nothing  in  this 
implementing  legislation,  that  in  any 
way  would  be  responsible  for  this  sit¬ 
uation  now.  TheNple  purpose  of  it  is  to 
bring  about  a  stability  in  the  price,  the 
very  thing  for  coffeeNand  the  producers 
of  coffee  that  we  havV  insisted  on  for 
agricultural  products  here  in  the  United 
States,  also  the  very  thingyve  have  just 
done  for  beef.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  May  27  of  this  year 
the  gentleman  brought  before  the  House 
a  bill  which  would  exempt  soluble  and 
instant  coffee  from  tariff  duty.  \ 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  the  time  I  asked  she 
gentleman  concerning  the  act  of  last 
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To  provide  for  the  free  importation  of  certain  wild  animals,  and  to  provide 
for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat  products. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  (a)  item  852.20 
of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States;  28  F.R.,  part  II,  August  17,  1963)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


852. 20 

Wild  animals  (including  birds  and  fish)  imported  for 

use,  or  for  sale  for  use,  in  any  scientific  public  collec¬ 
tion  for  exhibition  for  scientific  or  educational  pur- 

poses . 

Free 

Free 

(b)  Headnote  1  of  part  4  of  schedule  8  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “item  850.50,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “items 
850.50  and  852.20,”. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  the  articles  specified  in  items  106.10  (relating  to  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat)  and  106.20  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except  lambs) )  of  the  Tariff  Sched¬ 
ules  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  any  calendar  year  beginning  after  December  31, 1964,  should 
not  exceed  725,400,000  pounds;  except  that  this  quantity  shall  be 
.  increased  or  decreased  for  any  calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  estimated  average  annual  domestic  commercial  production  of 
these  articles  in  that  calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding  calendar 
years  increases  or  decreases  in  comparison  with  the  average  annual 
domestic  commercial  production  of  these  articles  during  the  years 
1959  through  1963,  inclusive. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each  calendar  year  after 
1964,  shall  estimate  and  publish — 

(1)  before  the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year,  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescribed  for  such  calendar  year  by  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  such  cal¬ 
endar  year,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  articles  described  in 
subsection  (a)  which  (but  for  this  section)  would  be  imported 
in  such  calendar  year. 

In  applying  paragraph  (2)  for  the  second  or  any  succeeding  calendar 
quarter  in  any  calendar  year,  actual  imports  for  the  preceding  calen¬ 
dar  quarter  or  quarters  in  such  calendar  year  shall  be  taken  into 
account  to  the  extent  data  is  available. 

(c) (1)  If  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  before  any  calendar 
quarter  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2) 
equals  or  exceeds  110  percent  of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by 
him  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1),  and  if  there  is  no  limitation  in  ef¬ 
fect  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  calendar  year,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  by  proclamation  limit  the  total  quantity  of  the  articles 
described  in  subsection  (a)  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption,  during  such  calendar  year,  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  quantity  estimated  for  such  calendar  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1). 

(2)  If  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  before  any  calendar  quar¬ 
ter  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2) 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  the  aggregate  quantity  esti¬ 
mated  by  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1),  and  if  a  limitation  is  in 
effect  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  calendar  year,  such  limita¬ 
tion  shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  first  day  of  such  calendar  quarter ; 
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except  that  any  limitation  which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  any  calendar  year  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
fourth  calendar  quarter  of  such  year  unless  the  proclamation  is  sus¬ 
pended  or  the  total  quantity  is  increased  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) . 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  allocate  the  total  quantity 
proclaimed  under  paragraph  (1),  and  any  increase  in  such  quantity 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  among  supplying  countries  on  the  basis 
of  the  shares  such  countries  supplied  to  the  United  States  market  dur¬ 
ing  a  representative  period  of  the  articles  described  in  subsection  (a), 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to  special  factors  which  have 
affected  or  may  affect  the  trade  in  such  articles.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  certify  such  allocations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Proclamation  \  (d)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proclamation  made  under  sub- 

suspension.  Section  (c),  or  increase  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under  such  sub¬ 
section,  if  he  determines  and  proclaims  that — 

(1)  such  action  is  required  by  overriding  economic  or  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to 

:  the  importance  to  the  nation  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the 

>  domestic  livestock  industry; 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  described  in  subsection 
(a)  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act  ensure  that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  period,  and  any  such  increase 
shall  be  in  such  amount,  as  the  President  determines  and  proclaims 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(f)  All  determinations  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  this  section  shall  be  final. 

Approved  August  22,  1964. 
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